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GREAT  men  are  studied  as 
patterns  on  which  the 
lives  of  others  may  be 
more  or  less  moulded. 
The  facts  of  a  great,  a  useful, 
an  honourably  successful  life, 
are  set  as  an  example,  and  an 
inspiration  to  the  young",  and 
as  a  standard  to  those  whose 
years  have  brought  the  en- 
joyment rather  than  the  pur- 
suit of  life's  prizes.  The 
elements  of  greatness — what  are 
they  ?  Blackie,  wise  as  the  Greeks 
who  inspired  him,  has  it  :  "A  man 
is  great  amongst  men,  just  as  Mount 
Blanc  is  great  among  Swiss,  or  Ben 
Nevis  among  Scottish  mountains  ; 
a  man  rising  above  the  normal  level 
of  his  kind,  with  as  marked  an  ele- 
vation as  these  heights  above  the 
common  reach  of  heaven-kissing 
hils,  and  at  the  same  time  possess- 
ing all  the  qualities  and  virtues  that 
belong  to  terrestrial  elevations 
generally."  One  does  not  tire  of 
quoting  Professor  Blackie,  so  breezy, 
so  fresh,  and  so  full  of  suggestive 
wisdom.  Thus,  he  adds,  that  a  great 
man  is  essentially  and  broadly 
human,  and  achieves  in  the  exercise 
of  his  one  special  talent  the  highest 
excellence,  as  Shakspeare  did  in  the 
drama,  only  by  the  social  atmos- 
phere which  he  breathes,  and  the 
human  sympathies  which  he  culti- 
vates. A  great  man  must  be  de- 
ficient in  no  function  that  makes  a 
man  a  man. 


The  Scottish  people,  at  home  and 
abroad,  have  given  many  sons  who, 
measured  by  this  standard,  have  not 
been  found  wanting,  and  among 
them  Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  is  a  con- 
spicuous figure.  "  The  man  and 
the  moment "  are  the  two  things 
Matthew  Arnold  thinks  to  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  great  work.  The  time 
was  propitious  and  the  man  did  not 
fail  in  the  case  of  Sir  Sandford. 
When  one  casts  but  a  cursory 
glance  over  his  long  career,  the 
number  and  the  magnitude  of  his 
undertakings  seem  marvellous,  but 
when  the  details  of  that  career  have 
been  unfolded,  and  the  man  behind 
them  has  been  revealed,  then  wonder 
changes  to  admiration,  for  the  great- 
ness of  the  man,  as  well  as  of  the 
work,  has  been  discovered  ;  and 
greatness,  if  it  has  found  expression 
in  word  or  deed,  sooner  or  later 
receives  the  recognition  and  the 
homage  it  deserves.  What  Mr. 
Fleming  found  when  he  arrived  in 
Canada,  was  a  country  in  its  begin- 
nings— the  resourceful  man's  bright- 
est opportunity.  How  he  wrought 
in  its  development,  contributed  to  its 
growth  and  greatness,  and  bore 
himself  as  one  of  its  most  notable 
citizens,  will  one  day,  no  doubt, 
form  the  theme  of  a  thrilling  bio- 
graphy ;  here  a  great  subject  can 
only  be  very  briefly  outlined. 

As  seen  to-day,  Sir  Sandford  has 
many  of  the  traits  that  are  attributed 
to  the  sons  of  the  Ancient  Kingdom 
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of  Fife,  of  which  he  is  a  native.  He 
is  ample  of  stature,  with  a  certain 
majesty  of  bearing.  His  features  are 
leonine,  and  one  sees  at  a  glance 
the  force  of  character  which  has  won 
success  by  the  strenuous  application 
of  extraordinary  talent  to  the  solu- 
tion of  great  problems.  But  while 
every  line  indicates  energy  and  a 
rugged  strength,  the  kindliness  and 
the  goodness  which  never  fail  him 
are  also  to  be  read  in  his  open  coun- 
tenance. 

Shirra  Hall,  Kirkcaldy,  was  built 
of  stones  taken  from  the  church,  of 
which  the  famous  Scotch  minister, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Shirra,  was  the  pastor. 
The  best  known  of  Mr.  Shirra's 
homely  and  quaint  sayings  is  thus 
told  :  One  day,  when  reading  from 
the  116th  Psalm,  "I  said  in  my 
haste,  all  men  are  liars,"  he  quietly 
remarked—'4  Indeed  Dauvid,  gin  ye 
had  lived  in  this  parish  ye  might 
hae  said  it  at  your  leisure."  And 
for  the  sake  of  Shirra  Hall,  one 
other  anecdote,  as  related  by  W. 
Ford,  may  be  allowed.  One  day, 
observing  a  young  girl  with  a  large 
and  rather  gaudy  new  bonnet,  with 
which  she  herself  seemed  immoder- 
ately pleased,  and  also  noticing  or 
suspecting  that  his  wife  was  indulg- 
ing in  a  quiet  nap,  he  paused  in  the 
middle  of  his  sermon  and  said  : 
"  Look  ony  o'  ye  there  if  my  wife 
be  sleepin',  for  I  canna  see  her  for 
thae  fine  falderals  on  Jenny  Bain's 
new  bonnet." 

It  was  in  Shirra  Hall  that  Sir 
Sandford  Fleming  was  born,  on  the 
7th  of  January,  1827.  His  father 
was  Andrew  Greig  Fleming,  and  his 
mother's  name  was  Elizabeth  Arnot. 
He  attended  the  grammar  school  of 
his  native  town,  then  under  the  con- 
trol of  Mr.  William  Black,  whose 
signature  certifies  to  the  "superior 
diligence  of  Master  Sanford  Flem- 
ing,"   at    an     early    age.      He    was 


often  "  dux"  of  his  classes,  and  he 
gave  every  promise  of  a  bright 
future.  The  church  his  family  at- 
tended was  that  formerly  ministered 
to  by  Mr.  Shirra,  but  the  building 
was  a  more  modern  structure. 
Kirkcaldy  was  then  a  town  of  about 
8,000  inhabitants,  but  the  enterprise 
which  has  placed  it  among  the 
leading  industrial  centres  of  Scotland 
to-day,  was  abroad,  and  young 
Fleming  imbibed  not  a  little  of  its 
spirit  ere  he  left  his  native  land  for 
Canada  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  At 
that  time,  1845,  the  passage  across 
the  Atlantic  was  quite  a  formidable 
thing,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
friends  to  consider  the  voyage  as  a 
separation  for  life.  One  of  the  part- 
ing incidents  which  impressed  itself 
on  Mr.  Fleming's  memory  was  the 
gift  of  a  silver  crown  of  George  III., 
by  a  cousin  named  Robert  Imrie,  who 
said,  in  giving  it  :  "  Take  this 
crown,  as  a  keepsake,  and  as  long 
as  you  have  it,  you  will  not  want 
money."  Only  the  other  day,  Sir 
Sandford  opened  an  old  desk  which 
had  not  been  used  for  forty  odd 
years,  and  there  lay  his  cousin's 
keepsake,  the  George  III.  silver 
crown  ;  also  a  letter  to  his  father 
written  on  board  ship  on  his  voyage 
to  Canada.  Associated  with  this 
letter  is  a  pathetic  incident  Which  has 
to  be  recorded.  The  sailing  vessel 
on  which  he  shipped  from  Glasgow 
for  Quebec  took  forty  days  on  the 
out-trip.  She  encountered  a  great 
storm  and  was  driven  far  out  of  her 
course,  and  her  safety  was  a  matter 
of  doubt.  She  was  laden  with  tons 
of  railway  iron  bars,  which  were 
tossed  against  her  sides  with  every 
pitch  and  lurch  of  the  vessel.  Mr. 
Fleming  saw  that  if  the  terrific 
storm  continued  any  length  of  time 
the  iron  would  crash  through  the 
vessel,  and  as  no  abatement  seemed 
likely   he  composed  himself  for  the 
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worst.  In  these  circumstances  he 
wrote  an  account  of  the  situation  to 
his  father,  giving  day  and  hour,  and 
the  position  of  the  ship.  This  letter 
he  put  into  a  bottle  and  sealing  it 
consigned  it  to  the  deep.  The  mes- 
sage travelled  slowly  but  safely  to 
the  coast  of  Devonshire,  where  it  was 
picked;  up  by  a  fisherman  and  for- 
warded to  Kirkcaldy.  Before  it  had 
reached  there,  however,  his  father 
had  heard  direct  of  the  safe  arrival 
of  the  ship  at  Quebec,  and  the  bottled 
missive  caused  no  alarm. 

On  his  arrival  in  Toronto  Mr. 
Fleming  at  first  engaged  in  the 
profession  of  land  surveyor.  He 
afterwards  joined  the  engineering 
staff  of  the  Northern  Railway,  having 
qualified  himself  for  that  calling  in 
the  Old  Land.  His  ability  was  soon 
recognized,  and  he  rose  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  company  until  he  became 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  road  in  1857. 
The  question  of  railway  transpor- 
tation was  the  most  important 
before  the  country  for  many  a  year 
during  and  after  that  period,  and 
Mr.  Sandford  Fleming's  genius  for 
railway  construction  found  increasing 
exercise  in  laying  down  plans  and 
comprehensive  schemes,  as  well  as 
in  active  operations.  What  the 
country  owes  to  his  counsel,  to  his 
energy,  and  to  his  advocacy,  cannot 
here  be  told,  but  the  record  remains 
a  monument  to  his  name  in  the 
annals  of  railway  development.  In 
partnership  with  Messrs.  Ridout  & 
Schreiber  he  carried  out  several 
large  contracts,  and  established  his 
name  as  a  business  man  of  large 
grasp  as  well  as  an  engineer  of  pro- 
fessional distinction.  He  had  be- 
come so  thoroughly  identified  with 
railway  enterprise  that,  when  the 
people  of  the  Red  River  settlement 
moved  to  establish  railway  com- 
munication between  themselves  and 
Eastern  Canada,  he  was  chosen  their 


commissioner  to  London,  to  lay  their 
case  before  the  Imperial  authorities. 
The  following  letter  intimating  his 
selection  will  be  read  at  this  distance 
of  time  with  peculiar  interest,  as 
showing  how  slowly  Her  Majesty's 
mails  travelled  in  those  days  ;  the 
letter  which  is  dated  February  2nd, 
did  not  reach  Mr.  Fleming,  in 
Toronto,  until  the  29th  of  July  fol- 
lowing. The  post  marks  on  the 
envelope  are:  "  Pembina,  Minn.,'* 
February  7th;  "Detroit,  Mich.," 
July  22nd  ;  "  Toronto,  C.  W.,"  July 
23rd,  and  one  more  mark,  not  de- 
cipherable : 

Macduff  House, 

Red  River  Settlement,. 
Feb.  2nd,  1863. 
Sandford  Fleming,  Esq.,  C.E., 
Toronto. 
My  Dear  Sir, — By  last  mail  we 
forwarded  to  you  a  Memorial  and 
certain  Resolutions  passed  by  the 
people  of  Red  River.  The  memorial 
related  to  the  proposed  opening  up 
of  the  Lake  Superior  route,  its 
practicability  and  its  desirableness  ; 
and  the  Resolutions  among  other 
things  contained  your  appointment 
as  our  Delegate,  to  look  after  our 
interests.  Previous  to  receiving 
Mr.  McNab's  letter  the  people  of 
Red  River  had  appointed  me  as 
delegate  to  England,  to  look  after 
the  same  object,  and  at  the  same 
[time]  to  endeavour  to  procure  for 
this  settlement  elective  institutions 
and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
responsible  government.  Notwith- 
standing my  appointment,  however, 
I  was  so  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
help  in  Canada,  and  securing  your 
valuable  services,  that,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  my  partner,  Mr.  Caldwell, 
of  The  Nor'-wester,  1  called  the 
meetings  and  pushed  through  the 
memorials  and  resolutions  above 
referred    to.      I    write    to    ask  you,. 
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while  pushing  the  Road  and  Tele- 
graph matters,  also  to  push  our 
views  with  regard  to  elective  insti- 
tutions. We  want  responsible 
government,  and  a  Governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  Queen.  At  present, 
governor  and  legislators  hold  their 
appointments  from  the  Hudson  Bay- 
Co. ,  in  London,  and  this  irrespon- 
sible squad  gives  anything  but 
satisfaction.  To  keep  you  posted 
in  matters  relating  to  this  country, 
I  have  directed  The  Nor -Wester  \.o 
be  sent  to  you  and  Mr.  John  Mc- 
Nab  regularly.  Should  you  leave 
for  England,  send  your  address. 
Write  me  regularly,  giving  in  full 
everything  that  passes  relating  to 
this  country.  Clip  out  what  you  see 
in  Canadian  and  English  journals, 
and  enclose  with  your  correspond- 
ence— all  of  which  the  Nor -Wester 
will  do  full  justice  to.  Get  the 
Memorials  and  Resolutions  widely 
published  and  such  extracts  from 
our  journal  as  will  interest  parties  in 
this  country,  and  your  present 
undertaking. 

In  haste,  I  remain,  dear  sir, 
Yours  respectfully, 

James  Ross. 

This  was  an  historical,  and  a  very 
important  mission,  and  it  was  con- 
ducted with  conspicuous  ability. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  recog- 
nized his  peculiar  fitness  for  such 
work,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
governments  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick,  asked  him  to 
"  conduct  a  survey  for  the  first  link 
in  a  railway  which  would  extend 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
within  British  territory."  The  con- 
struction of  the  great  Intercolonial 
line  followed,  and  during  its  con- 
struction Mr.  Fleming  acted  as 
chief  engineer.  At  this  period  he 
had  much  railway  projecting,  sur- 
veying    and     constructing    on     his 


hands.  In  addition  to  the  Inter- 
colonial, he  was,  in  1871,  appointed 
engineer-in-chief,  to  carry  on  the 
Pacific  railway  surveys,  and  in  1872 
he  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  an 
expedition  which  was  to  travel  on 
the  general  route  of  the  projected 
railway.  The  story  of  this  survey 
is  told  in  Principal  Grant's  book 
M  From  Ocean  to  Ocean."  Dr. 
Grant's  summing  up  was  that  "the 
expedition  had  special  services  to 
perform  in  connection  with  one  of 
the  most  gigantic  public  works  ever 
undertaken  in  any  country  by  any 
people."  "The  Intercolonial  links, 
with  rails  of  steel,  the  provinces  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
with  the  province  of  Quebec  ;  the 
Grand  Trunk  unites  Quebec  and 
Ontario;  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way is  to  connect  the  latter  with 
Manitoba  and  British  Columbia,  as 
well  as  with  the  various  unborn 
provinces  which,  in  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  events,  shall  spring  up  in 
the  intervening  region."  Thus, 
when  the  Dominion  Government 
decided  upon  a  trans-continental 
railroad  through  Dominion  terri- 
tory, Mr.  Fleming  was  selected  to 
project  the  scheme,  and  to  make  the 
surveys.  Practically  and  profession- 
ally he  is  the  father  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  and  if  he  had  done 
nothing  else  during  his  whole  career 
his  name  would  go  down  to  pos- 
terity. But  before  he  retired  from 
his  position  on  that  road,  in  1880, 
his  surveys  had  "established  the 
practicability  of  the  railway,  and  the 
means  of  overcoming  the  formidable 
barriers  imposed  by  nature  had 
been  determined.  Construction  of 
the  work  was  being  proceeded  with 
at  both  ends  and  between  Lake 
Superior  and  the  heart  of  Manitoba, 
in  all  ranging  over  some  two  thou- 
sand miles,  and  six  hundred  miles 
were  nearly  completed."   He  is  still  a 
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director  of  the  company,  and  mani- 
fests a  deep  interest  in  all  its  affairs. 
He  had  turned  his  attention  to  New- 
foundland long  before  this — indeed 
while  engaged  on  the  Intercolonial 
and  Canadian  Pacific  railways.  His 
examination  of  the  island  colony 
was  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  a  railway  service  could  be 
established  across  the  island.  The 
reports  made  by  his  engineer  were 
satisfactory,  and  then  the  local 
government  asked  him  to  conduct 
surveys  for  a  railway  from  St.  John's 
to  St.  George's  Bay.  On  these 
surveys  the  railway  now  completed 
by  Mr.  Reid  proceeded,  so  New- 
foundland also  claims  him  as  the 
chief  projector  of  her  great  railway 
line. 

His  busy  brain  also  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  Pacific  cable,  which  in 
connection  with  the  overland  tele- 
graph system  "  would  complete  the 
electric  circle  of  the  globe,  and  bring 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  India  and  South 
Africa  into  unbroken  telegraph  touch 
of  each  other  without  passing  over 
foreign  soil."  In  1879  his  scheme 
for  the  carrying  out  of  this  magnifi- 
cent project  was  submitted  to  the 
Canadian  Government,  and  he  has 
been  the  life  and  soul  of  the  scheme 
ever  since.  He  has  been  much  in 
evidence  in  connection  with  it,  at 
conventions,  conferences,  and  in  the 
press.  Without  his  figures  and  his 
arguments  the  project  would  have 
died  before  now,  but  it  bids  fair  to 
be  taken  up,  and  carried  on  to  com- 
pletion. At  the  colonial  conferences 
of  1887  and  1894,  ne  urged  his 
views,  and  on  other  occasions, 
notably  last  fall,  in  London,  he  has 
stood  the  strongest  supporter  of  the 
undertaking.  In  1893  ne  went  on 
a  special  mission  to  Australia  and 
England  in  connection  with  the 
Pacific  cable,  and  in  1896  he  was  a 


representative  from  Canada  at  the 
Imperial  Pacific  cable  conference. 
His  services  to  this  one  cause  have 
been  enormous. 

Science  and  literature  have  had 
in  Sir  Sandford  a  liberal  patron  and 
an  earnest  devotee.  One  of  his 
most  notable  services  has  been  in 
connection  with  the  acceptance  of 
universal  or  Cosmic  time.  So  im- 
portant has  his  labours  in  this  field 
been  that  the  story  of  how  he  was 
led  to  study  the  question  might  well 
be  given,  did  space  permit.  Briefly, 
he  was  passing  through  Ireland  and 
made  a  railway  detour  to  visit  a 
friend.  In  order  to  regain  his 
travelling  connections  he  found  it 
necessary  to  drive  across  country 
rapidly  to  a  railway  station  from 
which  a  train  was  announced  in  the 
"Official  Railway  Travellers' Guide," 
to  leave  at  a  certain  hour.  He 
arrived  before  the  specified  time, 
but  there  was  no  train,  and  he  found 
on  enquiry  that  there  would  not  be 
one  for  twelve  hours.  He  drew 
forth  his  guide-book  and  pointed  to 
the  time  column  there,  and  asked 
the  officials  to  bring  on  their  train,  as 
forward  he  must  get.  He  was  told 
the  printer  had  made  the  mistake  ot 
inserting  p.m.  for  a.m. — that  was 
all  !  Of  course  nothing  could  be 
done  but  to  wait.  To  the  discomfort 
of  the  accommodation  was  added 
the  disappointment  and  loss  caused 
by  the  upsetting  of  his  plans,  but 
from  the  incident  came  the  thought 
that  a  simple  printer's  error  should 
be  impossible  in  a  railway  time-table, 
and  that  to  avoid  it  absolutely  the 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  should 
be  enumerated  instead  of  only 
twelve.  But  his  ideas  were  his 
own,  and  being  new  met  opposition. 
He  made  a  careful  study  of  the  sub- 
ject in  all  its  bearings,  and  in  1879 
contributed  an  elaborate  paper  to 
the  Canadian  Institute,  which  effect- 
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ually  set  the  ball  a-rolling.  The 
title  of  the  paper  was  "  Time 
Reckoning,"  and  the  writer's  object 
was  to  show  : 

i  st.  The  difficulties  which  arise 
from  the  present  mode  of  reckoning 
time,  owing-  to  the  extension  of 
telegraph  and  steam  communications 
by  land  and  water. 

2nd.  The  natural  and  conventional 
divisions  of  time. 

3rd.  The  systems  of  reckoning 
time,  ancient  and  modern. 

4th.  The  necessity  of  meeting  the 
defects  caused  by  present  usages, 
and  the  useful  results  which  would 
be  obtained  from  a  uniform  non- 
local system. 

5th.  The  practicability  of  securing 
all  the  advantages  attainable  from 
uniformity,  without  seriously  inter- 
fering with  existing  local  customs. 

How  he  developed  the  discussion 
of  the  question  and  carried  the  argu- 
ments'of  his  opponents  triumphantly, 
is  a  matter  of  history  to  those  who 
have  taken  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. He  established  his  position, 
however,  only  after  infinite  pains 
and  labour.  His  pioneer  work  has 
elicited  praise  from  those  whose 
"  well  done  "  is  worth  having.  The 
Council  of  the  Canadian  Institute 
was  not  slow  with  its  tribute.  M. 
Otto  Struve,  the  astronomer  Ro\al 
of  Russia,  was  generous  in  his 
acknowledgments,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished men  and  societies  fol- 
lowed suit,  after  the  battle  had  been 
fought  and  won. 

What  the  literary  and  scientific 
men  of  Canada  owe  to  him  would 
be  difficult  to  estimate.  In  no  small 
degree  he  was  instrumental  in  the 
formation  of  the  Canadian  Institute 
whose  story  of  fifty  years  existence 
has  been  graphically  told  only  the 
other  day.  He  was  not  only  one  of 
the  few  patriotic  spirits  who  found- 
ed it,  but  it  is  questionable  whether 


without  his  never  failing  and  per- 
sistent support  it  would  have  been 
instituted  at  all,  at  least  for  many 
years  after  the  time  of  its  founda- 
tion. At  one  of  the  early  meetings 
when  the  fate  of  the  project  hung  in 
the  balance,  only  two  of  the  pro- 
moters appeared.  One  was  Mr. 
Fleming.  The  story  of  that  critical 
meeting  is  thus  told  :  "  After  much 
silence  and  long  waiting  in  vain  for 
other  members  to  appear,  the  one 
addressed  the  other  in  these  words, 
4  This  looks  bad — we  must,  however, 
proceed,  as  the  saying  is  to  make  a 
spoon  or  spoil  the  horn.  Let  one  of 
us  take  the  chair  and  the  other  act 
as  secretary,'  and  so  agreed,  dispen- 
sing in  the  emergency  with  a 
quorum,  they  passed  a  series  of 
resolutions  with  complete  unanim- 
ity." One  of  these  resolutions 
proved  the  turning  point  in  the  path 
of  progress  and  thus  launched  the 
Institute  has  advanced  and  fulfilled 
the  expectations  of  its  founders  and 
friends.  Sir  Sandford  Fleming's 
name  is  as  a  matter  of  course  closely 
associated  with  its  history,  and  he 
has  ever  proved  its  willing  friend. 

In  1880  he  was  elected  Chancellor 
of  Queen's  University,  Kingston, 
Ont.,  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
From  term  to  term  he  has  been  re- 
elected since,  and  he  still  adorns  the 
chancellor's  chair,  giving  time, 
thought  and  substance  in  furthering 
the  interests  of  that  most  excellent 
university,  which  draws  so  much  of 
its  inspiration,  and  so  many  of  its 
ablest  men  from  Scotland,  and 
under  whose  shadow  Scottish 
thought  and  Scottish  customs  are 
kindly  fostered,  whether  it  be  on  the 
football  field,  in  the  Ossianic 
Society,  or  in  the  class-room. 

As  an  author  Sir  Sandford  Flem- 
ing has  done  useful  work.  Among 
his  volumes  are:  "The  Inter- 
colonial ;     a     Historical     sketch "  ; 
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il  Short  Sunday  Service,  for  Travel-  j 
lers  "  ;   "  Daily    Prayers    for    Busy 
Households  "  ;   "  Uniform  Standard 
Time";      "A     Cable     Across    the; 
Pacific";     "The     Prime     Meridian 
Question";     "England    and    Can-! 
ada";      "Old      and      New    West- j 
minster";      "Expeditions     to    the 
Pacific  "  ;   "  Parliamentary  vs.  Party  j 
Government";   "An  Appeal  to  the 
Canadian    Institute   on    the   Rectifi- 
cation of  Parliament  "  ;  ' '  The  Early  i 
Days    of  the   Canadian    Institute," 
etc. 

In  recognition  of  his  services  he 
was  created  a  Companion  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George 
in  1877,  and  was  promoted  to  be  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  same 
order,  in  1897.  In  1882  he  was 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  the 
Burgh  of  Kirkcaldy,  one  of  the 
highest  honours  of  Scottish  citizen- 
ship .  In  1884  he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  St. 
Andrew's    University  ;    in    1886    he 


was  awarded  the  Confederation 
medal  by  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  eminent  services  as  an  engineer, 
and  in  1888  he  was  elected  President 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  his  public 
and  academic  honours,  of  which 
there  is  a  long  and  highly  distin- 
guished list.  This  brief  sketch  can- 
not be  better  closed  than  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Strathcona  :  "  He  is 
a  man  who  has  done  great  and  good 
work,  not  alone  for  Canada,  but 
for  the  Empire  as  a  whole." 

The  engraving  accompanying  this 
article  is  from  a  photograph  which 
was  reduced  from  an  instantaneous 
full-size  photograph  taken  by  an 
amateur  in  Kirkcaldy  some  years 
ago.  It  was  taken  without  Sir 
Sandford's  knowledge,  while  he  was 
standing  in  conversation  with  a 
friend  in  a  drawing-room.  Some 
think  it  the  best  ever  taken  of  him. 
Alexander  Fraser. 


THE   EMPIRE. 


(Dedicated  to  the  Canadian  Club.) 
W.   A.   FRASER. 

I'd  rather  be  one  of  the  Empire, 
Than  King  of  the  carrion  crew, 

Who  pray  to  the  God  of  Desire 

To  make  traitors  of  men  that  are  true. 

We  fight  for  the  law  that  is  equal  ; 

We  die  for  the  men  who  are  slaves  ; 
And  our  Queen  is  a  ruler  regal ; 

Our  bulwarks  afloat  on  the  waves. 


To  Canada  has  come  now  the  mission — 
The  call  from  the  God  of  our  right ; 

Shall  we  slink  like  traitors  in  ditches, 
Or  rise  in  the  strength  of  our  might  ? 

Then  stand  for  the  strength  of  the  Empire- 
In  the  name  of  the  Master's  will ; 

Cry  the  fame  of  the  nations  higher, 
Thank  God  that  we're  Britons  still. 


ROBERT    BURNS. 

AN   APPRECIATION. 

BY    A.    B.    LIDDEL. 
(Copyrighted  for  Fraser's  Scottish  Annual.) 


HEN    we    would 
estimate    most 
correctly  the  size 
and  power  of  a 
man,  it  is  well  to 
look  at  him  not 
only    along    the 
line    of    his     in- 
fluence,   but    as 
he   starts  up    in 
his     own     shape 
and   with   his   own    force    from   the 
level  of  his  own  surroundings.      In 
other  words,  we  must  pay  almost  as 
much  heed   to  the  times   which  im- 
mediately preceded  him  as  to  those 
which   he  has   helped   to   make  and 
mould.      If  anyone  saw  the  -castle- 
rock  of  Edinburgh  by  merely  follow- 
ing with  his  eye   up   the  long  ridge 
that  lies  behind  it,  until  he  came  to 
the  fortress  that  crowns  the  precipice, 
he  could  form  only  a  very  insufficient 
notion  of  the  mass  and  grandeur  of 
that    central    feature    in    the    city's 
splendour.      The  long    ridge  which 
slopes  down  to   Holyrood  from  the 
rampart,  is  largely  the  result  of  the 
castle-rock  being  there.      The  whole 
lie  of  the  place   was  determined  by 
the  influence  of  the  solitary  crag  that 
stood  breast  deep  against  the  floods 
which    rolled    at    some    preliminary 
stage  of  things  from  the  west,  and 
silted  its  mud  up  in  this  continuous 
declivity    behind.        But     approach 
from  the  west  and  see  the  rock  as  it 
rears  itself  sheer  up  from  the  pre- 
ceding level,  and  then  it  surprises  ; 
and    thus  seen   it    vindicates    those 
who  admire  and  praise  it  ! 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  all  Scot- 
tish  life  and   literature  have  taken 


new  life  and  shape  from  the  influence 
of   Robert   Burns.      They   are  quite 
different  from  what  they  were,  not 
only  since  his  time,  but  because  of 
him.      At  our  own  point  of  view  we 
are  standing  on  ground  the  elevation 
and  outlook  of  which  he  has  done 
much    to    determine.       So    his    dis- 
tinctive   position   and   power   are   a 
little  concealed  by  the  very  influence 
he    has    wielded.       But    get    away 
round   and   back   to   the   other  side 
altogether  !     look     at     him     (so    to 
speak )   out    of  the  first  half  of  his 
pwn  century  rather  than  out  of  the 
second  half  of  ours!  place  yourself 
in  the  midst  of  the  sad,  grey  levels 
of  Scottish  life  and  literature  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  and  thence 
advance  until  this  form  of  splendid 
manhood  comes  towering  into  sight, 
and    then    it    will   be   realised   what 
manner   of  man    Burns   was.       The 
nation    had    been   losing   heart,    for 
times  were  hard,  and  the  resources 
of  life  in  Scotland  were  limited;  the 
song  and  story  of  the  day,  as  cir- 
culated at  the  village  fair  and  in  the 
bothy,  were  coarse  and  shady  ;  the 
parsons  were  a  kind  of  priest,  hide- 
bound in  their  theology,  and  often 
with     something    other    and    lower 
than  an  ideal  before   them  in  their 
personal  life,  who  yet  were  wielding 
a    severe     power    with   their    cutty 
school  here  and  the  pains  of  punish- 
ment hereafter  ;   the  land  was  held 
by  few  owners,  who  were  also  the 
makers  of  the  laws,  and  both  farmer 
and  cottar  were  doubly  under  their 
power  ;    and   the   strength   and   the 
sweetness  of  the   nation's  life  were 
found   in   honest,   patient   peasants, 
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silent  and  somewhat  severe,  who 
kept  God's  flame  burning  on  cottage 
altars,  and  who  were  reserved  and 
restrained  both  in  their  smiles  and 
their  tears.  It  was  a  curious  period 
in  Scottish  life — that  first  half  of  the 
last  century  !  There  was  an  effete 
Puritanism  in  kirk  and  kirk-sessions  ; 
and  in  every  parish  there  was  at  the 
same  time  a  resentful,  mocking 
under-current  of  life  playing  with 
the  commandments  which  the  church 
laid  down,  and  finding  fun  in  evading 
the  minister  and  the  elder.  But  the 
point  of  equilibrium  was  found,  and 
the  balance  maintained,  and  Scot- 
land's salvation  kept  in  the  circle 
4 'round  the  ingle"  of  which  the 
priest-like  father  and  "  the  big  ha' 
Bible  "  were  the  centre,  and  in 
which  the  focus  and  moment  of  the 
Eternal  were  realised  when  ' 4  *  Let  us1 
worship  God.'  he  says  with  solemn 
air." 

Into  the  midst  of  that  life,  moving 
somewhat  slowly  in  a  pathetic  eddy, 
there  came  with  Robert  Burns  a 
sudden  force.  He  seemed  to  splash 
into  it  recklessly,  and  he  soon,  in  a 
sense,  took  possession  of  the  whole 
pool.  Scotland  never  before  had 
felt  the  impact  of  any  man,  as  it  felt 
that  of  the  ploughman  poet.  Every 
level  of  life  was  aware  of  his  in- 
fluence ;  he  first  agitated  and  then 
gave  new  current  to  all  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  people,  and  he 
carried  both  the  weakness  and  the 
strength  of  the  nation  with  him. 
He  told  the  nation's  sorrows,  and  he 
sang  its  hopes  ;  he  condensed  into 
his  own  life  the  best  and  the  worst 
of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  shat- 
tered himself  in  the  passionate  pro- 
cess. It  was  no  wonder  that 
everybody  claimed  him,  and  that  he 
swayed  with  a  personal  power  both 
the  weakest  and  the  strongest.  Half 
the  village  would  rise  at  midnight 
to  hear  him  banter  and  scorn  when 


he  came  late  to  a  village  inn  ;  and 
any  ale-house  club  would  crown  him 
their    hero.       He    rode    rough-shod 
across  lines  which  superstitious  tra- 
dition    had    made    and    kept  ;     and 
threw    accepted    notions    into    con- 
fusion  all   around  him.      Education 
was  superseded  by  his  genius,  and 
his  satire   slew  the  learning  of  pro- 
fessions.      The    peasantry   accepted 
him     as    the    most    wonderful    man 
they    had    ever    seen ;     so    did    the 
learning  and  culture  of  Edinburgh. 
And  we  think  they  both  were  right  ! 
No  man  has  been  more  candid  in 
showing  himself  than  Burns  in  his 
letters  and  poems — his  letters,  how- 
ever, betraying  him  at  times  perhaps, 
and  showing  qualities  of  temper  and 
spirit    that    he    would    never    have 
confessed     to,     and     likely     enough 
never    suspected    himself   of.       But 
therein  we  see  enough  to  make  us 
say  that  if  ever  there  was  a  son  of 
Adam   who  was  many  men  in  one, 
and    who    lived    many   lives    in   the 
course   of  his  thirty-seven  years,   it 
was  our  Scottish  bard.    There  never 
were  fiercer  contradictions  and  an- 
tagonisms caged  within  one  heaving 
breast  than  there  were  in  his.      For 
surely  it  was  one  Burns  who  shook 
with    too    fine   a   tenderness   in    the 
harvest  field  when  he  had  to  take  a 
thistle  out  of  a  woman's  hand  and 
another    Burns    who   bled   women's 
hearts  to  death  ;  one  who  wept  at 
the  sight  of  cottage  homes  among 
the  trees  and  another  who  blighted 
their   finest   life  ;   one  who  mingled 
with  the  culture  of  Edinburgh  all  the 
evening   and   another   who  went   to 
the  tavern   at   midnight.      It  is  the 
Burns  of  tenderest  human  heart,  of 
deep  responsive  soul  who  walked  in 
glory   and  in  joy,    u  Following   his 
plough   along    the   mountain    side," 
and    of   bold,    daring   thought    who 
affixed    to    man    as   man   the   value 
which  his  Creator  set  upon  him — it 
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is  this  Burns  whom  his  fellow-men 
will  never  cease  to  wonder  at  and 
admire. 

The  widest  reading's  in  history 
and  literature  have  brought  men  to 
nothing-  so  perfectly  amazing-  as 
Robert  Burns  and  his  song.  It  was 
a  dull,  dreary  stretch  of  Time — that 
eighteenth  century  in  which  he  was 
born.  The  life  of  church  and  cottage 
in  Scotland  was  monotonous  and 
hopeless.  Birds  sang,  rivers  flowed, 
and  flowers  grew,  and  human  life 
was  married  and  given  in  marriage, 
and  no  one  saw  the  beauty  or  sang 
the  glory  of  it  all.  But  all  of  a 
sudden  a  ploughboy  appeared  in  our 
Scottish  fields,  who  was  a  gift  of 
many  great  men  in  one.  He  was  a 
patriot : — 

11  E'en  then  a  wish — I  mind  its  power — 
A  wish  that  to  my  latest  hour 

Shall  strongly  heave  my  breast — 
That  I,  for  poorauld  Scotland's  sake, 
Some  useful  plan  or  beuk  could  make, 

Or  sing  a  sang  at  least. 
The  rough  bur-thistle,  spreading  wide 

Amang  the  bearded  bear, 
I  turned  the  weeder-clips  aside, 

And  spared  the  symbol  dear." 

He  was  fuller  of  pity  than  a 
woman.  The  mouse  and  the  daisy 
and  the  wounded  hare  made  appeal 
to  his  sensitive,  quivering,  tearful 
heart ;  and  the  noise  of  the  winter 
wind  made  this  farmer's  lad  wistful 
and  sad,  as  he  thought  at  night  of 

"  Ilk  happing  bird,  wee  helpless  thing, 
That  in  the  merry  months  o'  spring, 
Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  sing, 

What  comes  o'  thee  ? 
Whare  wilt  thou  cower  thy  cluttering 
wing, 
An'  close  thy  e'e?" 

and  he  was  as  much  a  philosopher 
and  a  statesman  as  a  sensitive  and 
tender  poet.  Dugald  Stewart  re- 
garded it  as  a  mere  chance  that  his 
unrivalled  powers  came  out  in 
poetry.  He  sounded  the  death-knell 
of  a  mere  clothes-philosophy,  long 
before  Carlyle,  when  he  slung  sharp 


stones  at  hypocrisy  in  the  church 
and  riddled  cant  into  holes  whenever 
it  came  within  his  range.  He  antici- 
pated much  political  turmoil  and 
readjustment  that  await  us  when 
with  his  large  silent  eye  holding 
suppressed  fire  he  saw  his  father 
struggle  in  vain  with  his  land  and 
his  lease. 

"  I've  noticed,  on  our  Laird's  court-day, 
And  mony  a  time  my  heart's  been  wae, 
Poor  tenant  bodies,  scant  o'  cash, 
How  they  maun  thole  a  factor's  snash  ; 
He'll   stamp  and   threaten,  curse  and 

swear. 
He'll  apprehend  them,  poind  their  gear  ; 
While    they    maun    stan',   wi'    aspect 

humble 
An'  hear  it  a',  and  fear  and  tremble." 

He  realised  the  beauty  and  dignity 
that  were  in  humblest  human  life 
when  lived  truly,  and  he  appreciated 
the  value  that  there  was  in  the 
national  tradition  and  custom  of  our 
then  despised  little  country  ;  and  he 
stood  forth  and  vindicated  and  made 
them  all  glorious.  Nothing  was 
trivial,  or  common  or  unclean  to 
him.  He  in  his  best  moments — the 
moments  of  his  power,  the  moments 
when  he  was  true  to  himself — com- 
bines qualities  within  his  own  unique 
and  dazzling  personality  which,  both 
in  themselves  and  in  their  sudden 
and  unexpected  manifestation,  make 
Robert  Burns  not  only  one  of  our 
greatest  Scotsmen,  but  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  of  men.  If  any  one 
wishes  to  know  what  is  meant  by 
Genius — rich,  rare,  copious  and  un- 
tutored Genius — let  him  set  in  his 
surroundings  and  study  in  its  own  • 
circumstances  the  life  and  work  of 
this  peasant  ploughman.  Instinct- 
ively and  without  the  slightest  effort 
he  appropriated  and,  with  the  skill 
of  the  finest  art,  he  inwove  with  his 
own  song  any  stray  threads  of 
genuine  gold  that  he  found  adhering 
to  the  unworthy  drift  of  Scottish 
verse    that    had    come    in   his   way. 
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Lord  Tennyson  said  that  Burns  did 
for  Scottish  poetry  in  this  and  in 
other  ways  what  Shakespeare  did 
for  English  drama.  But  did  poet's 
praise  ever  rise  higher  or  judge  more 
justly  than  when  the  same  voice 
said  :  "  Read  the  exquisite  songs  of 
Burns  ;  in  shape  each  of  them  has 
the  perfection  of  the  berry,  in  light 
the  radiance  of  the  dewdrop." 

As  a  lyrist  Burns  has  no  rival. 
More  spontaneous  verse,  the  un- 
bidden and  irresistible  overflow  and 
outflow  of  the  heart,  never  has  been 
given  us.  The  art  and  craft  of 
verse-making  were  only  and  alto- 
gether his  own  ;  he  discovered  the 
method  for  himself.  He  knew  as 
little  of  the  laws  of  verse,  its  metrical 
feet  and  its  caesura,  as  the  mavis  or 
the  child,  and  yet  when  emotion 
came  over  him  he  needed  like  them 
to  make  music.  So  with  snatches 
of  old  tunes  in  his  head,  and  sway- 
ing his  body  to  their  rhythm,  his 
words  began  to  dance  into  order 
and  grace  ;  and  with  this  subdued 
hum  of  quiet  delight  came  relief  to 
his  swelling  soul  in  the  pathos  or 
joy  of  his  lyrics.  Even  the  scraps 
of  his  unfinished  poems  have  the 
charm  of  rarest  melody  : 

"  The  stibble  rig  is  easy  ploughed, 
The  fallow  land  is  free, 
But  shame  upon  the  handless  coof , 
That  canna  labour  lea." 

Or  take  this  nature-picture,  in  which 
the  breath  of  many  of  Scotland's 
holy  mornings  is  detained  for  all 
time  : — 

V  Upon  a  simmer  Sunday  morn, 

When  Nature's  face  was  fair, 
I  walked  forth  to  view  the  corn, 

An'  snuff  the  caller  air. 
The  rising  sun  owre  Galston  muirs 

Wi'  glorious  light  was  glintin', 
The  hares  were  hirplin'  down  the  furs, 

The  laverocks  they  were  chantin'." 

Or  this  other  vignette  of  early 
winter  : — 


"  When  lyart  leaves  bestrew  the  yird, 
Or  wavering  like  the  bauckie-bird, 

Bedim  cauld  Boreas'  blast. 
When  hailstones  drive  wi'  bitter  skyte, 
And  infant  frosts  begin  to  bite, 

In  hoary  cranreuch  drest." 

Or  this  couplet,  which  for  the  pathos 
of  it — the  deep,  subdued  sympathy 
of  it — stands  almost  unrivalled  in 
poetry  : — 

"  The  sun  had  closed  the  winter  day, 
The  curlers  quat  their  roarin'  play, 
An'  hunger'd  maukin  ta'en  her  way 

To  kailyards  green, 
While  faithless  snaws  each  step  betray 

Whare  she  has  been. 

The  thresher's  weary  flingin'  tree 

The  lee  lang  day  had  tired  me, 

And,  when  the  day  had  clos'd  his  e'e, 

Far  i'  the  west, 
Ben  in  the  spence  right  pensivelie 

I  gaed  to  rest." 

But  to  begin  to  quote  from  Burns 
is  to  begin  an  endless  joy — whether 
one  seeks  for  aphorisms  in  verse  ; 
for  irony  of  long,  sharp,  unerring 
tooth  ;  for  sobs  of  sorrow  that  tell 
of  a  large  round  heart  breaking  and 
that  will  not  break  ;  for  a  humour 
that  twinkles  with  the  pawkiest 
glee,  or  for  the  notes  of  a  marching 
music  to  which  men  will  advance  to 
their  true  and  God-given  liberty. 
So  we  must  forbear.  Suffice  these 
few  extracts  to  show  the  alchemy  of 
word  and  feeling  which  this  great 
phenomenal  man,  who  stood  sheer 
up  and  alone  in  the  middle  of  last 
century,  had  discovered  and  was 
able  to  work  with,  and  who  at  his 
own  best  can  be  ranked  only  with 
the  world's  best. 

While  Burns  was  striking  notes 
which  have  their  response  in  men's 
hearts,  deeper  than  where  national- 
ality  has  its  plav,  and  more  in  tbe 
very  essence  of  the  human  soul,  he 
was  in  a  very  especial  degree  doing 
permanent  work  in  the  life  of  Scot- 
land. He  rallied  the  national  spirit 
when  it  was  flagging,  and  Scotsmen 
closed  ranks  to  his  strong  assertion 
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of    patriotism     and    stood    compact 

and   unified.      They   felt   a   pleasant 

and     proud     constriction     at     their 

heart,  when  Burns  rang-  his  foot  on 

the  Scottish  soil  and  told  the  world 

the  beauty  of  their  native  land,  the 

conscious   dignity   of   their   history, 

the   sweetness   of  the  daug-hters   of 

their  cottag-e  homes,   the  sanctities 

of  their  hearth,    the  pleasant  frolic 

of  their    homely   festivals,    and   the 

daring-  troth  which  their  sons  plight 

when  they  woo  and  wed — 

"  Till  a'  the  seas  rin  dry,  my  dear, 
And  the  rocks  melt  with  the  sun." 

Scotsmen  stood  inches  higher  all 
along-  the  line  of  their  nationality, 
and  touched  one  another  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  a  united  purpose, 
when  Burns  asserted  himself  and 
them  against  the  whole  world.  He 
put  a  new  throb  into  the  breast  of 
honest  poverty  against  all  comers  ; 
he  measured  the  rustic  of  the  Scot- 
tish fields  against  the  soft-fed 
Frenchman — 
"  As  feckless  as  a  withered  rash, 

His  spindle  shank  a  guid  whip-lash, 
His  nieve  a  nit ;  " 

and  he  did  not  fear  to  pit  against 
big  England  his  own  Coila  single- 
handed — 

"  Her  moors  red-brown  wi'  heather  bells, 
Her  banks  an'  braes,  her  dens  an'  dells 

Where  glorious  Wallace 
Aft  bure  the  gree,  as  story  tells 

Frae  Southron  billies." 

He  interpreted  and  justified  Scotland 
to  herself,  and  he  wrote  for  her  a 
new  "magna  charta"  of  world-wide 
reference  and  for  all  time. 

The  field  of  Scotsmen  was  just 
beginning  in  Burns'  day  to  be  the 
world.  The  voice  of  new  lands  was 
then  heard  calling  for  colonists. 
The  long  old  order  was  just  be- 
ginning on  a  large  scale  to  change, 
and  Scotsmen  were  going  forth  and 
abroad  to  shape  new  countries. 
They  went  far  from  their  home-land, 
but  their  love  for  it  was  of  so  fine  a 


quality  that  it  never  was  snapped 
by  the  farthest  stretching.  Burns 
was  invaluably  dear  to  them  then. 
He  gave  them  fresh  memory  and 
love  of  Scotland  every  day.  Burns 
gives  the  masonic  touch  and  ma- 
sonic bond  that  make  Scotsmen 
brothers  all  the  world  round.  They 
were  nearer  home  and  nearer  one 
another  whenever  they  read  his  book 
or  hummed  his  song.  He  had  so 
distilled  the  spirit  of  their  national 
history,  he  had  so  perpetuated  by 
his  imaginative  art  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  people,  he  had  told 
with  such  vividness  and  fulness  and 
truth  the  story  of  the  Scottish  heart 
in  its  sorrow  and  its  joy,  and  it  was 
all  done  so  simply  and  melodiously, 
that  Scotland  lived  in  their  heart  in 
his  words  like  a  continual  music. 
They  saw  Scotland  with  his  larger 
eyes,  and  they  loved  it  in  his  larger 
love.  In  the  remotest  province  or 
the  farthest  island  a  Scotsman  can- 
not woo  his  bride  without  Burns 
helping  him  to  feel  and  speak,  and 
he  cannot  take  her  home  without 
Burns'  ideal  before  his  eyes  : — 
"  To  make  a  happy  fireside  clime 

To  weans  and  wife, 
That's  the  true  pathos  and  sublime 

Of  human  life  ;  " 
and  if  he  succeeds  where  others 
have  failed,  the  memory  of  counsels 
about  "the  pith  o'  sense,  the  pride 
o'  worth"  and  "the  stalk  of  carle 
hemp "  may  have  had  their  secret 
influence  deeper  than  he  knew — his 
hereditary  traditions  and  his  silent 
learning  at  home  that  lay  buried  in 
his  being  like  seed  having  been 
quickened  by  the  touch  of  some  of 
these  magic  words,  and  because  he 
has  been  able  to 

' '  Better  reck  the  rede 
Than  ever  did  the  adviser." 

It  is  often  said  "Accept  Burns' 
bequest  to  humanity  in  his  poems 
and  songs,  and  let  the  man  himself 
alone  ! "      That    is   a   vain   word  to 
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speak.  The  world  will  not  listen  to 
it  ;  it  could  not  obey  that  counsel  if 
it  tried.  We  now,  with  all  our  quick 
interest  in  the  scenes  he  depicts  and 
the  customs  he  commemorates,  are 
far  more  interested  in  the  man  him- 
self than  in  all  he  tells  us  about  and 
says  ;  we  never  can  read  long-  in  his 
book  without  turning  back  to  his 
portrait  at  the  beginning-  and  trying 
to  see  the  manner  of  man  he  was. 
This  will  be  humanity's  habit  to  the 
end.  The  interest  in  what  he  writes 
about — of  Scottish  life  and  customs 
— will  gradually  become  historic,  for 
even  now  the  ways  of  Scotland  in 
kirk  and  home,  on  Sabbath  day  and 
week  day,  are  rapidly  changing ; 
but  the  swift,  intense,  passionate 
life  of  the  man  himself  will  so  vibrate 
through  his  writings,  that  to  the 
end  men  will  ask  about  him  many 
hard  questions.  The  question  will 
be  asked  and  asked  justly,  what  this 
rare  man  made  of  himself  and  all  his 
heavenly  endowment ;  and  they  who 
have  searched  this  matter  out  the 
farthest,  have  found  so  much  that 
they  feared  to  search  farther.  We 
dare  not  judge  him  ;  we  are  for- 
bidden to  judge  any  man  ;  we  have 
not  the  deep  divine  data  which  make 


it  possible  to  judge,  and  there  is 
penalty  for  those  who  think  they 
can  and  who  try.  But  we  may  dis- 
tinguish and  wisely  separate  be- 
tween this  extraordinary  man  at  his 
best  and  at  his  worst,  whilst  we 
turn  from  the  personal  mystery  as 
insoluble  and  leave  it  calmly  in  the 
hands  of  One  who  gave  the  man  his 
nature  with  both  its  rapture  and  its 
peril.  The  two  human  poles  between 
which  that  life  turned — with  such 
summer  and  such  winter,  such 
storms  and  such  calm,  such  nights 
of  gloom  and  such  days  of  glory  in 
its  year — wrere  the  holy  home  of  his 
father  and  the  waning  days  at 
Brough  near  the  end  when  the  Bible 
was  his  constant  companion.  Be- 
tween two  such  points  of  cardinal 
spiritual  power,  this  life  so  full  of 
speed  and  so  oft  aflame,  seems  to 
have  had  strong  keeping,  and  we 
may  say  as  we  leave  this  whole 
subject,  what  Wordsworth  said-  as 
he  left  the  poet's  grave — 

"  Sighing  I  turned  away  ;  but  ere 
Night  fell  I  heard  or  seemed  to  hear 
Music  that  sorrow  conies  not  near — 

A  ritual  hymii, 
Chanted  in  love  that  casts  out  fear 

By  seraphim." 
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Hearken,  thou  craggy  ocean  pyramid  ! 

Give  answer  from  thy  voice,  the  sea-fowl's  scream  ! 

When  were  thy  shoulders  mantled  in  huge  streams? 

When  from  the  sun  thy  broad  forehead  hid  ? 

How  long  is't  since  the  mighty  power  bid 

Thee  heave  to  airy  sleep  from  fathom  dreams  ? 

Sleep  in  the  lap  of  thunder  or  sunbeams, 

Or  when  grey  clouds  are  thy  cold  coverlid  ? 

Thou  answer'st  not,  for  thou  art  dead  asleep  ! 

Thy  life  is  but  two  dead  eternities — 

The  last  in  air,  the  former  in  the  deep  ; 

First  with  the  whales,  last  with  the  eagle  skies — 

Drown'd  wast  thou  till  an  earthquake  made  thee  steep, 

Another  cannot  wake  thy  giant  size. 

— John  Keats. 


SCOTTISH    PATRIOTISM. 

BY  HON.  GEORGE  W.  ROSS,  LL.  D.,  M.PP.,  PREMIER  OF  ONTARIO. 
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THE  love  of  country  so 
openly  avowed  by  Scotch- 
men for  the  "  land  of 
brown  heath  and  shaggy 
wood,"  is  a  traditional  rather 
than  a  personal  sentiment.  It 
appeals  to  the  past  more  than 
to  the  present.  When  a 
Scotchman  calls  for  an  ex- 
pression of  Scotland's  chivalry , 
he  is  far  less  likely  to  cite  the 
actions  of  recent  years  than 
the  events  of  centuries  ago.  The 
"  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled," 
are  for  the  time  being  greater  than 
any  of  their  successors,  although 
many  thousands  since  have  shown 
courage.  If  he  calls  for  a 
it  is  "  Sing  to  me  the  auld 
songs,  the  songs  my  mither 
sang,"  or  tl  Should  auld  acquain- 
tance be  forgot."  And  it  is  here  that 
veneration  for  the  past — a  vener- 
ation sanctioned  by  centuries  of 
achievement  in  "  Arms  in  Art  and 
Song,"  which  is  so  strong  a  char- 
acteristic of  Scottish  character, 
asserts  itself. 

To  be  born  on  Scottish  soil  is  to 
be  the  heir  of  all  its  traditions,  the 
legatee  of  all  the  virtues  of  its  sons. 
If  he  is  not  a  man  of  letters  himself, 
or  if  he  has  not  made  for  himself  a 
name  among  his  fellows,  what  of  it  ? 
Has  he  not  "forbears  by  the 
thousand  who  can  more  than  make 
up  the  deficiency  ?  His  social  status 
may  not  be  high,  or  his  calling  one 
of  distinction,  what  of  it  ? 

"  The  honest  man  though  e'er  sae  poor, 
Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that." 

In  every  emergency  he  calls  upon 
the  past,  knowing  that  the  history 
of  his  race  will  be  a  passport  to 
recognition  and  esteem.    Who  would 


not  love  a  country   with  such  a  his- 
tory ? 

The  ^patriotism  of  the  Scotchman 
partakes  also  of  the  poetry  of  nature 
as  well  as  the  romance  of  tradition. 
When  Sir  Walter  Scott  wished  to 
show  that  Scotland  was  from  the 
beginning  of  time  consecrated  to 
Freedom,  he  said  : 

"The   foot  of   slave   her  heather  never 
stained, 
Nor  rocks  that  battlement  her  sons  pro- 
faned." 

The  heroic  Griogalaich  makes  an 
appeal  to  Nature  in  proof  of  his  de- 
termination to  overcome  his  enemies  : 

"  While  there  are  leaves  in  the  forest, 
Or  foam  on  the  river  ; 
McGregor  despite  them, 
Shall  flourish  forever." 

Perhaps  the  people  of  no  country 
so  fully  reflect  in  their  lives  the 
rugged  character  of  the  land  which 
gave  them  birth  as  the  natives  of 
Scotland.  The  firmly  planted  moun- 
tain bared  to  the  northern  winds, 
and  calm  and  unshaken  by  storms 
or  tempests  has  in  its  essential 
features  been  reproduced  in  the  calm 
and  unwavering  courage  of  Scotch 
character  whenever  confronted  with 
opposition  or  adversity,  and  so  has 
the  blooming  brae  sides  and  the 
rippling  brooks,  and  the  sun-kissed 
hills.  There  may  be  sternness  and 
apparent  indifference  in  the  solitude 
of  her  glens,  but  just  beyond  the 
shadows  here  and  there  is  a  sunny 
nook  guarded  by  a  milk-white  thorn 
and  cheered  by  the  music  of  the 
mavis  whose  song  is  one  perpetual 
chorus  of  happiness  and  hope.  Who 
would  not  love  a  land  that  has  im- 
printed upon  its  people  its  own 
qualities  of  strength  and  courage 
and  brightness  ? 
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And  shall  we  lose  these  qualities 
because  in  the  order  of  Providence 
those  hills  are  now  far  away  or  be- 
cause only  by  imagination  we  can 
look  upon  the  scenes  of  childhood? 
Rather  shall  we  not  transfer  to  the 
land  of  our   adoption  the    sweetest 


memories  of  the  old  land  and  repro- 
duce here  amid  the  lakes  and  valleys 
of  Canada  the  qualities  which  make 
Scotland  so  famous  among-  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

"  Time  but  the  impression  deeper  makes, 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. ' ' 


HIGHLAND    MARY. 

BY  REV.  WILLIAM  WYE  SMITH,  ST.  CATHARINES. 

(Copyrighted  for  Fraser's  Scottish  Annual. ) 


N  1762,  on  the  19th 
June,  Archibald 
Campbell,  of  Dal- 
i  ng,  and  Agnes 
Campbell,  of  Au- 
chamore,  gave  in 
their  names  to  be 
proclaimed  to  mar- 
riage. Mary,  our 
heroine,  was  their 
eldest  child  ;  the 
eldest  of  eight, 
only  three  of  whom  lived  to  grow 
up.  The  other  two  were  her  brother 
Robert  and  her  sister  Annie.  Annie 
was  the  youngest  of  the  three.  Dates 
and  names  are  scarce  in  connection 
with  the  whole  family.  Mary  was 
probably  born  in  1763,  and  would 
be  23  when  Burns  knew  her.  Annie's 
birth,  as  I  have  had  it  copied  for 
me  from  her  husband's  family  Bible, 
was  1  st  March,  1774.  Annie  mar- 
ried when  18,  James  Anderson, ayoung 
stone-mason.  They  had  several  child- 
ren. Her  two  daughters,  Annie,  like 
her  mother, named 'Mary 'and' Annie.' 
Someyears  ago,Ihadanumber  of  let- 
ters from  Mr.  Matthew  Turnbull,  of 
Rothesay,  who  married  Annie,  the 
younger  of  these  girls.  Mary,  the 
elder  one,  was  said  by  everybody  to 
be  the  "perfect  image"  of  her  cele- 
brated aunt,  "Highland  Mary."  Mr. 
Turnbull    very    candidly     admitted 


that  Annie  (his  own  wife)  did  not 
show  the  same  likeness  to  Highland 
Mary.  This  neice,  Mary,  married 
a  man  named  Robertson.  I  got 
Mrs.  Robertson's  picture,  but  she 
was  quite  into  middle  age.  So  I 
further  got  the  photos  of  her  two 
daughters,  and  one  of  them,  Mar- 
garet Robertson,  was  a  striking 
likeness  of  her  mother,  and,  though 
one  generation  farther  away,  being 
a  grand-neice,  of  Burns'  Highland 
Mary.  I  sent  the  late  Dr.  Charles 
Rogers  a  copy  of  this  picture  of 
Highland  Mary  in  the  third  gener- 
ation (it  is  all  we  can  ever  have), 
and  he  prized  it  much,  and  put  it  in 
the  Kilmarnock  Monument  among 
other  relics  and  mementoes  of  High- 
land Mary. 

Mr.  Turnbull  tells  me  that  High- 
land Mary's  mother,  when  her  two 
grand-daughters  were  somewhat 
grown  up,  gave  each  of  them  one  of 
the  volumes  of  the  Bible  Burns  gave 
to  Mary  at  parting,  saying  to  them: 
"Here,  lassies,  ye  can  hae  these, 
and  when  ye  get  married  ye  can  sell 
them  for  as  muckle  as  will  get  ilk 
ane  o'  ye  a  kist  o'  drawers."  So 
Turnbull's  wife  got  one  and  Mrs. 
Robertson  got  the  other.  They 
were  both  married  in  the  same  year 
(1828).  In  1832  William  Anderson, 
a  brother   of  these   girls,  was   emi- 
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grating-  to  America,  and  he  got  his 
sisters  to  give  him  the  Burns  Bibles 
for  £$  each.  One  of  them  had  in 
it  a  long  lock  of  Mary's  golden  hair. 
He  promised  "they  never  should  go 
out  of  the  Anderson  family!"  And 
but  for  that  promise,  Mr.  Turnbull 
wrote  me,  "he  could  never  have  got 
them." 

William  Anderson  was  a  mason. 
He  wandered  about  Canada  and  the 
United  States  and  finally  married 
and  settled  down  on  a  bush  lot  in 
the  township  of  Caledon,  Ontario. 
Here,  in  his  own  words,  "he  got  to 
his  last  two-and-sixpence,"  and 
wrote  to  the  late  John  C.  Beckett, 
of  Montreal — whose  acquaintance 
he  had  made  on  the  voyage  out, and 
whose  sister  his  brother  Robert  had 
married — "If  it  would  be  wrong  in 
him  to  sell  the  Burns  Bibles  ?"  Mr. 
Beckett's  answer  was  to  go  to  Mr. 
Weir,  then  the  Editor  of  the  Mont- 
real Herald,  Mr.  Rollo  Campbell 
and  other  Scotsmen,  and  among 
them  raise  $100,  which  Mr.  Beckett 
sent  to  Anderson,  assuring  him  the 
Bibles  and  lock  of  hair  should  be 
secured  for  the  use  of  the  public. 
They  were  sent  to  the  Provost  of 
Ayr  and  finally  deposited  in  the  relic 
chamber  of  the  Doon  Monument  in 
1 84 1,  where  countless  thousands 
have  seen  them. 

Mr.  Turnbull  wrote  me,  that 
when  he  saw  this  (about  the  Bibles) 
in  the  papers  he  could  hardly  think 
it  was  correct  after  the  promise 
William  Anderson  had  made,  and 
so  "he  and  the  wife  made  ance- 
errand  to  Ayr  to  see  them."  But 
they  knew  the  relics  the  moment 
they  saw  them.  "They  were  satis- 
fied," he  said. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  in 
the  summer  of  1786,  when  Mary 
had  gone  home  to  Argyleshirefor  the 
consent  ofherparents  to  hermarriage 
Burns  wrote  much  and  often  to  her. 


Mr.  Turnbull  wrote  me  that  his  wife 
told  him  (she  had  it  from  her 
mother,  Mary's  12-year-old  sister) 
that  after  Mary's  death  the  father 
burned  everything  connected  with 
Burns.  "And,"  writes  Mr.  Turn- 
bull,  "my  wile  told  me  there  were  a 
great  many  things  burned."  A 
Scotsman  will  never  burn  a  Bible, 
and  the  two  volumes  of  this  pocket- 
Bible  were  spared. 

And  "sister  Annie"  used  to  sing 
songs  to  her  children,  which  were 
in  some  of  those  letters  to  Mary 
that  summer  and  which  were  not  in 
print.  Motherwell  tried  to  recover 
these  and  got  some  of  them  from 
William  Anderson,  the  Canadian 
emigrant,  (as  he  heard  his  mother 
sing  them),  but  Motherwell  died  a 
few  months  afterward,  and  none 
know  whether  they  were  utilized. 

It  seems  to  be  established  that 
Burns  and  Mary  parted  on  the  14th 
May,  1786,  and  that  she  died  at  the 
very  end  of  October  in  the  same 
year.  She  died  of  fever  in  Green- 
ock and  her  grave  is  there.  Many 
of  the  most  interesting  dates  and 
particulars  were  first  given  to  the 
world  by  Robert  Chambers.  The 
late  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  of  Toronto 
University,  told  me  that  he  obtained 
much  of  this  information  for  Cham- 
bers. 

With  regard  to  the  question 
"What  did  Highland  Mary  look 
like?"  one  of  her  grand-neices  wrote 
me  :  "It  is  only  by  remembering 
what  my  mother  used  to  say  that  I 
know.  Highland  Mary  was  rather 
tall,  fair  complexion,  light  yellow 
hair,  blue  eyes,  quite  retired,  of 
gentle,  amiable  disposition."  All 
through  the  family  connection  runs 
the  full,  rounded  chin  with  a  slight 
dimple  ;  long,  rather  than  short, 
reminding  one  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie  in  her  best  days.  A  rather 
long,    straight     nose,    the    classical 
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rounded  jaw,  the  peculiar  eyelids 
falling-  down  over  the  eyes  with  no 
wrinkles  at  the  corners  and  with 
scarcely  a  crease,  the  fair  hair  com- 
bating the  darker  Anderson  tint 
even  in  the  third  generation,  and 
the  flashing  of  the  eye  as  seen  in 
Margaret  Robertson's  picture. 

Mary  was  no  doubt  a  singer. 
Sister  Annie  used  to  sing  Burns' 
songs  and  no  doubt  Mary.  And 
when  people  have  been  ''brought 
up"  on  Gaelic,   we    always    notice  a 


little  softening  of  the  English 
vocables.  "Margaret"  is  the  most 
common  name  in  Scotland,  and 
"Mary"  comes  next,  and  where 
there  would  be  so  many  "Marys" 
it  would  be  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  to  call  this  one  "High- 
land Mary,"  without  any  disparage- 
ment in  any  way  intended  by  the 
term — just  by  way  of  distinction.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose  Burns 
invented  it,  though  he  certainly 
glorified  it  ! 


TO   WILLIAM    BLACK. 

(Inscription  for  the  Memorial  Beacon.) 
BY    LORD    ARCHIBALD    CAMPBELL. 

We  fain  would  let  thy  memory  dwell 

Where  rush  the  tide-waves  of  the  sea, 
Where  storms  will  moan  or  calms  will  tell 

To  all  the  world  our  love  for  thee, 
Whom  all  men  loved  in  this  old  land, 

And  all  men  loved  across  the  sea. 
We  well  may  clasp  our  brethren's  hand, 

And  light  the  Beacon  light  for  thee. 


A    PEN    ETCHING. 

BY  JOHN  A.   EWAN,  TORONTO. 
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OBERT  LOUIS  STEVEN- 
SON is  a  shining  link  in  that 
long  unbroken  and  brilliant 
chain  of  literary  excellence 
which  the  Scottish  nation  has  con- 
tributed to  the  literature  of  our 
tongue.  What  Johnson  said  of 
Goldsmith,  "  He  touched  nothing 
that  he  did  not  adorn,"  could  be 
said  with  equal  truth  of  Stevenson. 
He  is,  of  course,  known  best  by  his 


fiction,  but  the  inner  circle  of  his 
admirers  will  always  look  upon 
"The  Inland  Voyage,"  "Travels 
with  a  Donkey  in  the  Cevennes," 
"The  Amateur  Immigrant,"  "  Me- 
mories and  Portraits,"  and  his  child 
verses,  as  bringing  them  into  more 
intimate  relationship  with  the  fascin- 
ating personality  which  inspired 
them,  and  whose  deeper  traits  they 
so  delicately  touch. 


THE   GORDONS   AT    HADDO. 


BY  PRINCIPAL  GRANT,  KINGSTON,  ONT. 


ORD  and  Lady  Aber- 
deen keep  open 
house  at  Haddo 
for  Canadians,  as 
if  they  still  repre- 
sented the  Queen 
to  them  ;  and  the 
fact  that  their  hos- 
^  pitality  cannot  now 
be  considered  in 
any  sense  official,  but  wholly  personal, 
makes  it  all  the  more  grateful  to  the 
recipients.  As  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Aberdeenshire,  he  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Queen  in  his  native 
County,  and  is  therefore  constantly 
called  upon  to  act  in  an  official 
capacity  ;  but  it  is  in  the  personal 
relations  which  exist  between  the 
head  of  an  ancient  house  and  his 
tenants  that  the  grace  of  his  char- 
acter is  best  seen.  His  personal 
influence  was  felt  even  in  Canada, 
where  the  size  of  the  country  makes 
itall  but  impossible  forany  Governor- 
General  to  impress  himself  perma- 
nently on  us.  We  can  therefore 
form  some  idea  of  the  ties  between 
him  and  families  who  have  looked  up 
to  him  or  his  ancestors,  as  far  back 
as  they  can  remember,  and  to  whom 
the  House  is  the  centre  of  society. 

Haddo  has  little  claims  to  archi- 
tectural beauty.  The  nucleus  is  a 
massive  square,  which  is  impressive 
from  the  entire  absence  of  any  thing- 
pretentious.  This  has  been  flanked 
on  each  side  by  so  many  succes- 
sive erections  that  it  is  now  a 
pretty  long-  walk  to  g"o  from  the 
exquisite  chapel  at  one  end  to  the 
great  hall  at  the  other,  which  forms 
the  last  addition  made  to  the  build- 
ing. The  grounds,  with  the  fine 
trees  which  are  to  be  seen  on  almost 


every  ancient  place  in  the  old  coun- 
try, are  spacious  and  well  kept  ;  but 
the  great  attraction  is  the  house 
itself  with  treasures  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  the  Library  and  galleries 
filled  at  different  times  but  more 
particularly  by  the  Earl  who  was 
Prime  Minister  some  fifty  years  ago 
and  by  the  present  Earl.  In  the 
most  conspicuous  places  are  the 
memorials  of  his  Excellency's  life  in 
Canada,  and  the  beautiful  present 
made  to  Her  Excellency,  I  think,  by 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Although  on  a  visit  to  Scotland 
for  the  purpose  of  recruiting,  and 
declining  therefore  invitations  which 
I  would  fain  have  accepted,  I  made 
an  exception  in  favor  of  Haddo. 
Indeed,  an  invitation  from  those 
who  had  so  long  and  so  worthily 
represented  the  Queen  in  Canada 
still  seemed  to  me  a  command.  I 
was  abundantly  rewarded  ;  for  in 
addition  to  the  Highland  hospitality 
which  was  a  matter  of  course,  I  met 
the  Gordon  Highlanders,  recently 
home  from  Dargai  and  already 
whispering  to  each  other  that  they 
would  be  sent  to  face  the  Boers  as 
soon  as  they  got  back  to  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  mv  first 
sight  of  the  Gordons,  as  they  swung 
down  the  avenue  and  past  Haddo 
House  to  the  field  where  they  were 
to  camp.  It  was  in  the  afternoon, 
about  5  o'clock.  They  had  been  on 
the  march  since  10  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  under  a  cold,  pitilessly 
pelting  rain,  which  had  kept  every 
one  of  us  indoors.  Not  for  a  moment 
did  the  rain  cease  to  fall  or  the  wind 
to  drive  it    home    to    the     marrow. 
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The  men  had  been  soaked  for  hours. 
From  plumes  to  boots  they  were 
drenched,  and  every  kilt  must  have 
held  gallons  of  rain.  But  they 
marched  past  with  lithe  and  regular 
steps,  as  if  they  had  just  come  out 
of  a  band-box,  cheering-  spontane- 
ously and  lustily,  every  man  looking 
fit  as  a  fiddle,  and  the  whole  pre- 
senting an  appearance  of  ordered 
strength  which  one  felt  would  have 
dared  anything  that  man  could  do. 
I  saw  them  an  hour  or  two  after 
in  a  big  marquee,  seated  at  din- 
ner, with  their  kilts  exchanged  for 
dry  trews,  and  they  polished  off 
that  dinner  in  a  way  to  satisfy  the 
most  exacting  cook.  The  same 
evening  and  the  next,  forty-two  sat 
down  to  dinner  in  the  House,  but 
there  was  no  more  apparent  strain 
than  usual  on  the  domestic  service. 
Lady  Aberdeen  has  been  accused  of 
spoiling  servants,  and  let  that  be 
my  excuse  for  saying  that  I-  have 
never  been  in  contact  with  so  well 
managed  a  household. 

Well,  in  the  evening  there  was  a 
dance  in  the  big  hall  for  the  officers, 
and  for  friends  from  the  neighborhood 
representing  the  volunteers,  and 
others  from  different  parts  of  the 
county  ;  and  a  bonny  sight  it  was  to 
see  the  scarfs  and  the  sashes  and 
tartans  flashing  in  and  out  between 
the  sober  dress  coats  and  outshining 
in  attractiveness  even  the  ladies' 
dresses.  The  heavy  day's  march 
had  not  wearied  any  one's  legs;  that 
was  quite  evident.  But,  as  it  was 
Saturday,  the  dancing  ceased  before 
midnight,  though  bon-fires,  at  which 
the  men  dried  their  clothes  as  best 
they  could,  continued  to  burn  all 
through  the  night. 

On  Sunday  forenoon  the  rain  still 
poured  steadily  down.  It  was  im- 
possible to  go  to  the  Parish  Church, 
so  service  was  held  in  the  beautiful 
chapel  which  the  present   Lord  built 


soon  after  his  marriage,  a  copy  of 
which  on  a  small  scale  he  built  of 
wood,  in  connection  with  Rideau 
Hall  and  presented  to  Canada  for 
the  use  of  his  successors  in  office. 
At  noon,  the  rain  ceased  and  the 
the  sun  came  out,  to  the  joy  of 
every  one,  for  it  had  been  announced 
that  a  special  service  for  the  soldiers 
would  be  held  at  4  p.m.,  to  which 
the  volunteers  of  the  neighboring 
parishes  and  the  people  generally 
had  been  invited. 

I  shall  long  remember  that  after- 
noon, and  shall  not  forget  even  the 
sermon,  though  ministers  are  said — 
from  sheer  forgetfulness — so  to  for- 
get what  they  have  preached  that 
they  repeat  themselves  over  and 
over  again.  The  Chaplain  took  the 
devotional  part  of  the  service,  the 
band  of  the  regiment  led  the  singing, 
Lord  Aberdeen  read  the  lessons,  and 
I  preached.  The  good  Chaplain 
had  previously  impressed  upon  me 
that  the  men  couldn't  stand  long 
sermons.  "Whatever  you  do,  be 
brief,"  he  urged  with  a  tone  that 
had  so  much  entreaty  in  it  that  I 
asked  why  he  was  so  anxious,  and 
whether  he  was  ignorant  that  I  was 
a  Chaplain  before  he  was  born  and 
was  still  Chaplain  to  the  47th 
Battalion  of  the  Canadian  Army. 
"Oh,"  he  replied  naively,  "the  men 
have  heard  that  you  are  very  elo- 
quent and  consequently  they  are 
afraid  that  you'll  preach  for  more 
than  an  hour.  "He  added  with  a  ring 
of  modest  self-satisfaction  in  his 
voice,  "I  give  them  fifteen  minutes, 
or  at  the  most,"  and  he  paused  to 
make  sure  of  being  strictly  accurate, 
"perhaps  seventeen."  I  gave  him 
no  assurance  of  being  merciful, 
except  what  he  might  gather  from 
one  of  my  reminiscences,  that  I  had 
often  preached  to  the  Seaforths  for 
nearly  an  hour  and  no  one  had  com- 
plained.      How  long   my  sermon  to 
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the  Gordons  was  I  shall  not  say, 
but  I  must  tell  what  a  fine  gentle- 
man Colonel  Downman  is.  He 
gently  rebuked  me  for  having  cut  it 
short  !  He  did,  and  I  rewarded  him 
when  saying  good-bye  at  Edinburgh 
Castle,  by  an  assurance  that  I  would 
cross  the  Atlantic  to  preach  to  the 
Gordons  again,  when  they  returned 
from  South  Africa.  How  many  of  the 
fine  fellows  to  whom  I  spoke  at 
Haddo  shall  I  meet  again,  when  I 
go  back  to  fulfil  my  promise  ?  Who 
knows  ?  None  but  God.  But  this 
we  all  know  that  the  honour  of  their 
Queen  and  the  Empire  is  safe  in 
their  hands,  and  that  whether  a  man 
sleeps  his  last  sleep  under  the 
shadow  of  a  Kopje  or  the  shadow  of 
Benachie  matters  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  that. 

"How  many  of   the   men   stayed 


away  from  the  service  on  account 
of  yesterday's  drenching  ?"  I  en- 
quired of  the  Sergeant-Major.  He 
looked  surprised,  "Not  one,  sir. 
Pfuh,"  he  added  with  the  faintest 
touch  of  scorn  at  my  ignorance, 
"that  was  nothing  for  the  Gordon 
Highlanders." 


Since  the  above  was  written  word 
has  come  that  Colonel  Downman 
fell  at  Modder  River,  face  to  his  foes 
and  near  their  trenches.  Honour 
to  the  brave,  all  the  more  when,  as 
in  his  case,  the  brave  are  sweet- 
natured  and  gentle?  He  and  his 
gallant  brigadier,  General  Wau- 
chope,  sleep  side  by  side  far  away 
from  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  many 
kindly  Scots  have  sore  hearts  this 
Christmas.  g.m.g. 


LOCH  EARN  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

BY  REV.  G.  M.  MILLIGAN,  D.D.,  TORONTO. 


EXT  to  his  own  county 
for  all  that  is  beautiful, 
every  Scotchman  places 
Perth.  This  is  proof 
sufficient  of  the  pre-eminent 
attractiveness  of  this  fair 
shire.  In  the  summer  of  1 897 
I  had  a  most  delightful  ten 
days'  holiday  in  this  charm- 
ing country.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing spent  at  St.  Fillans,  a  picturesque 
village  at  the  eastern  end  of  Loch 
Earn — especially  the  evening.  An 
hour  before  midnight  my  travelling 
companion  and  I  went  out  to  view 
the  scene  before  retiring  to  rest. 
What  a  scene  !  Stretching  away  to 
the  west  some  seven  miles,  the  lake 
lay  placid  as  a  mirror.  On  its  bosom 
a  short   distance   from   us,    the   isle 


where  the  Neishes  were  murdered 
by  the  MacNabs  reposed  in  such  pro- 
found sleep  that  it  had  entirely  for- 
gotten the  tragic  "  thing  behind." 
The  moonlight  glanced  upon  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Loch  through  the 
foliage,  presenting  the  appearance 
of  molten  silver  bubbling  up  from 
subterranean  wells,  or  silver  lamps 
carried  round  and  round  by  invisible 
hands.  The  hills  crept  down  to  the 
margin  of  the  Loch  like  warders 
guarding  its  very  sleep.  So  great 
was  the  stillness  that  one  could 
fancy  he  might  hear  a  leaf  fall.  A 
misty,  dreamy  light  suffused  all  the 
landscape.  In  that  eerie  hour  in 
such  environment,  with  the  wierd 
past  in  so  romantic  a  setting,  who 
needs  feel  ashamed  that  either  he  or 
his  fathers  believe  in  ghosts  ? 


SOME    PHASES    OF   SCOTTISH    FAITH. 

BY  ARCHIBALD  BLUE,  TORONTO. 


HERE  is  something- in 
heredity.       Dr. 
Holmes  of  Boston 
evidently  thought 
there  was  much  in 
it,    as    shown    by 
his    reply    to    the 
woman  who  ask- 
ed when  she  ought 
to  begin  to  train  her  child.     "Begin 
a  hundred  years  before  he  is  born." 
He  had  a  leaning-  for  the  man  with 
the    family    portraits,    and    for    the 
man    who    inherits    the    cumulative 
traditions    of   at    least   four  or  five 
generations.      But    the    philosopher 
seems  to  have  had  doubts,  as  in  the 
case  of  poor  little  Iris,  whose  glances 
off  from   the   parental   probabilities 
led  him  to  believe  that  the  matter  of 
hereditary  descent  two  and  two  do 
not  always  make  four  ;   "sometimes 
they    make     three,    and    sometimes 
five."     That  bright  and  promiseful 
new  writer,  Neil  Munro,  also  believes 
in  heredity,  within  limits.      He  goes 
the  whole  length  when  it  concerns 
genius  in  playing  the  national  pipes. 
"To  the  make  of  a  piper,"  he  says, 
"go  seven  years  of  his  own  learning 
and  seven  generations  before.      If  it 
is  in,  it  will  out,   as  the  Gaelic  old 
word  says  ;  if  not,   let  him  take  to 
the  net  or  sword."     He  exemplifies 
it  well,  too,  in  John  Fine  Macdonald, 
though    in  the  chieftain's  daughter 
the    Lady    Betty    the    fox    was    not 
there;   "it  was  skipping  a  day,   as 
the  fox  will  do  sometimes  when  the 
day  before  has  been  good  hunting." 
There  are  influences  in  a  strain  of 
blood,  in  tradition  and  example,   in 
thought,    opinion    and    belief ;    and 
with   man  in  the  individual  and  in 
the  group  it  seems  to  me  that  there 


is  a  continuity  of  qualities  from  one 
generation  to  another  as  definitely 
marked  and  developed  as  are  the 
characteristics  of  species  and  genera 
in  the  lower  orders  of  creation. 

Buckle  has  remarked  in  his  His- 
tory of  Civilization  that  the  doctrine 
of  Calvinism  has  always  been  con- 
nected with  the  democratic  spirit, 
that  it  is  a  doctrine  for  the  poor 
rather  than  for  the  rich,  that  it 
stands  for  simplicity  in  external 
worship,  and  that  its  professors  by 
the  terms  of  their  creed  are  likely 
to  acquire  habits  of  independent 
thinking. 

These  traits  are  Scottish  and 
Presbyterian,  and  however  they  may 
have  been  preserved  and  transmitted 
from  father  to  son  through  ten 
generations,  we  know  that  they  are 
distinctive  and  vital. 

But  these  are  also  Baptist  traits 
among  men  of  every  race  who  have 
accepted  the  principles  of  Baptist 
faith — in  Germany,  in  Austria,  in 
Switzerland,  in  Russia,  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  in  England,  as  well  as 
in  America.  And  this  suggests, 
agreeably  with  the  view  of  Buckle, 
that  there  is  more  in  the  mental  bias 
than  in  the  strain  of  blood. 

How  then  has  it  come  to  pass  in 
two  democratic  countries  contiguous 
to  each  other,  that  relatively  to  the 
whole  population  Baptists  are  weak 
in  Canada  and  strong  in  the  United 
States,  while  the  Presbyterians  are 
strong  in  both  countries  ?  In  the 
United  States  in  1890,  with  a 
population  of  62,622,250,  there  were 
1,278,332  Presbyterian  and  3,712,- 
468  Regular  Baptist  communicants, 
being  twenty  in  every  1,000  of  the 
former  and  sixty  in   every   1,000  of 
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the  latter.  In  Canada  in  1891,  with 
a  population  of  4,833,239,  there 
were  83,110  Regular  Baptist  and 
173,904  Presbyterian  communicants, 
or  seventeen  in  every  1,000  of  the 
former  and  thirty-six  in  every  1,000 
of  the  latter.  It  is  an  interesting 
question,  this  one  of  differing  rela- 
tions, yet  one  not  hard  to  under- 
stand. 

There  were  few  Presbyterians  or 
Baptists  who  left  the  United  States 
to  find  homes  in  Canada  at  the 
close  of  the  war  for  Independence, 
because  as  a  rule  men  of  both  faiths 
had  taken  the  popular  side. 

The  Presbyterians  were  largely 
Scotch  from  Ulster,  who  had  come 
to  i\merica  in  the  colonial  days 
because  under  the  law  in  Ireland  no 
one  was  capable  of  any  public 
employment,  or  of  being  in  the 
magistracy  of  any  city,  who  did  not 
receive  the  sacrament  according  to 
the  English  Test  Act.  They  settled 
in  all  the  colonies  from  New  Jersey 
to  Georgia.  In  Scotland  the  people 
were  loyal  because  they  enjoyed 
their  own  religion  and  there  was  no 
bar  to  position,  and  those  of  them 
who  had  come  to  the  American 
colonies  sought  chiefly  the  regions 
of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas  and  Geor- 
gia— far  distant  from  the  Canadian 
lines.  Yet  one  of  their  number,  the 
Rev.  John  Bethune,  chaplain  of  the 
84th  regiment,  who  had  endured 
imprisonment  for  his  loyalist  opin- 
ions, came  from  North  Carolina  to 
Upper  Canada  in  1787  and  settled 
at  Williamstown  near  Cornwall. 
The  first  Presbyterian  church  in  this 
province  was  built  by  him  in  1796, 
a  little  more  than  100  years  ago. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  late  Bishop 
Bethune  of  Toronto.  Another  Pres- 
byterian minister,  Rev.  Jabez  Culver, 
the  father  of  Presbyterianism  in 
Norfolk  county,  had  been  a  large 
landholder  in  New  Jersey.     It  is  said 


that  during  the  war  his  sympathies 
were  on  the  side  of  the  British,  but 
yielding  to  strong  influence  he  joined 
Washington's  army  as  chaplain. 
He  came  to  Norfolk  with  a  large 
family  in  1794,  and  built  the  first 
log  house  in  Windham.  Three  con- 
gregations were  organized  by  him, 
one  at  Turkey  Point,  one  at  Wind- 
ham, and  a  third  in  Oakland.  Mr. 
Culver  was  ordained  in  1760  in  New 
Jersey. 

The  Baptists,  who  were  chiefly  of 
English  and  Welsh  stock,  had  or- 
organized  churches  in  nearly  all  the 
colonies.  They  appeared  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  early  days  of  the 
Puritan  theocracy  ;  they  founded 
the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  on  the 
principles  of  liberty  of  concience 
and  the  complete  separation  of 
church  from  state  ;  they  became  a 
power  in  Virginia,  where  the  cava- 
liers had  set  up  a  state  church  after 
the  English  model  and  persecuted 
the  Baptist  missionaries  with  intense 
rigor  and  severity.  It  is  a  fact  in 
contrast  worth  noting  that  down  to 
the  Revolution  all  the  colonies  ex- 
cepting Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  Rhode  Island  had  a  church 
established  by  law  or  custom,  and 
on  several  occasions  the  Baptists 
had  to  appeal  to  the  Crown  against 
their  colonial  oppressors  for  redress 
of  their  religious  grievances.  "Hence 
in  the  Revolution,"  Dr.  Armitage 
says  in  his  History  of  the  Baptists, 
"they  were  to  fight  a  double  battle; 
one  with  their  political  enemies  on 
the  other  side  of  the  sea,  and  the 
other  with  their  religious  tyrants  on 
this  side.  The  colonies  were  not 
about  to  begin  a  revolution  for 
religious  liberty  ;  that  they  had  : 
but  the  Baptists  demanded  both, 
and  this  accounts  for  the  desperation 
with  which  they  threw  themselves 
into  the  struggle,  so  that  we  have 
no     record    of     so     much     as     one 
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thorough  Baptist  Tory,"  —  which 
latter  was  only  another  name  for 
loyalist  in  American  politics  of  the 
time.  Five  years  before  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution  there  were 
less  than  a  hundred  Baptist  churches 
in  all  the  colonies,  many  of  which 
were  so  small  that  one  pastor  sup- 
plied several  of  them  lying  many 
miles  apart,  preaching-  to  them  only 
at  long  intervals  of  time,  while 
others  were  dependent  on  occasional 
visits  from  missionaries.  The  num- 
ber of  members  was  probably  less 
than  10,000.  During  the  war, 
however,  there  was  a  large  increase 
of  churches,  and  the  membership 
at  the  close  was  about  35,000, 
which  in  the  next  ten  years  was 
more  than  doubled,  and  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  whole  was  in  Virginia. 

It  was  in  this  state  that  the  con- 
test for  religious  freedom  was 
waged,  and  after  a  struggle  that 
lasted  ten  years  the  Presbyterians 
and  Baptists  accomplished  the  defeat 
of  a  measure  which  prescribed  a 
general  assessment  on  all  taxable 
property  for  the  support  of  teachers 
of  the  Christian  religion.  In  strict 
truth  the  Presbyterians  were  at  first 
divided,  the  clergy  favoring  the 
measure  provided  it  should  respect 
every  human  belief,  and  the  laity 
choosing  to  support  their  own  min- 
istry, as  they  had  always  done.  "Of 
the  Baptists,"  Bancroft  says,  "alike 
ministers  and  people  rejected  any 
alliance  with  the  state  ;"  and  when 
the  matter  was  dealt  with  in  the 
general  convention  of  the  Presby- 
terians the  same  sentiment  prevailed, 
and  they  prayed  the  Legislature  that 
the  bill  concerning  religious  freedom 
might  be  passed  into  a  law  as  the 
best  safeguard  then  attainable  for 
their  religious  rights.  As  passed  in 
both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  the 
statute  declares  : 

No  man  shall  be  compelled  to  frequent 


or  support  any  religious  worship,  place  or 
ministry  whatsoever,  nor  shall  suffer  on 
account  of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief, 
opinion  in  matters  of  religion  shall  in  no 
wise  diminish,  enlarge  or  affect  civil 
capacities.  The  rights  hereby  asserted 
are  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind. 

This  statute  became  an  example 
to  all  other  states  in  the  Union,  and 
every  oppressive  law  concerning 
religion  either  fell  into  disuse  or  was 
gradually  repealed.  Such  was  the 
influence  of  the  two  Churches  of 
Calvinistic  faith  in  shaping  the  pol- 
icy of  the  new  Republic  in  a  matter 
which  has  been  of  the  keenest 
interest  to  free  men  in  every  land 
and  in  every  age — the  right  of  every 
man  to  soul  liberty. 

In  Canada  the  Baptists  are  strong- 
est in  the  Maritime  provinces,  where 
they  now  number  more  than  50,000 
communicants.  Their  career  in 
those  provinces  began  at  an  early 
date,  for  among  the  many  families 
who  migrated  from  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies  after  France  for  the 
last  time  had  renounced  her  claims 
to  Acadia  by  the  Peace  of  Paris, 
there  were  a  few  Baptists.  One 
small  church  moved  in  a  body  from 
Swansea  to  Massachusetts  in  Tran- 
tramar,  now  Sackville,  to  New 
Brunswick.  This  was  in  1763,  the 
year  of  the  treaty,  but  it  is  stated 
that  some  came  to  Newport  three 
years  before.  About  the  same  time 
missionaries  from  New  England 
began  to  visit  other  parts  of  the 
country,  but  the  only  churches 
organized  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
American  war  of  Independence  were 
those  of  Horton,  or  Wolfville,  in 
1778,  and  of  Lower  Granville  in 
1780.  During  the  next  twenty 
years  only  eight  Baptist  churches 
appear  to  have  been  founded — two 
in  1791,  one  in  1795,  and  five  in  the 
last  year  of  the  century — and  as 
nearly  all  the  loyalist  refugees  had 
come  in  just  after  the  close  of  the 
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war  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  there 
were  not  many  Baptists  among 
them. 

In  Lower  Canada  missionaries 
from  Vermont  visited  a  settlement 
of  Loyalists  from  Connecticut  near 
the  boundary,  and  the  first  Baptist 
church  in  that  province  was  founded 
in  1794.  A  little  later  several 
churches  were  founded  throughout 
the  Eastern  Townships  by  mission- 
aries sent  out  by  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Missionaries  from  New  York  stats 
came  into  Upper  Canada,  and  two 
or  three  churches  were  formed  in 
Prince  Edward  and  Northumberland 
counties  before  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury,— one  in  Hallowell,  it  is  said  in 
1794,  and  one  in  Haldimand  in  1798. 
No  authentic  account  of  the  former 
is  available,  and  in  the  records  of 
sixty  years  ago  its  name  is  not 
found.  The  latter  has  completed 
its  first  century  and  is  still  in  vigor- 
ous life,  although  it  has  been  weak- 
ened by  migration.  Its  founder 
was  Reuben  Crandell,  a  young 
Baptist  preacher  who  came  from 
Saratoga  county  in  New  York  state 
in  1785.  Other  missionaries  from 
the  same  state  came  over  a  few 
years  later,  and  stations  were  estab- 
lished northward  and  Westward  as 
settlement  advanced  ;  but  I  do  not 
find  that  any  adherents  were  of  the 
Loyalist  class.  In  the  Niagara 
peninsula,  where  a  few  pioneer 
settlements  were  established  not 
long  after  Canada  became  a  British 
province,  missionaries  were  sent 
over  from  the  Shaftesbury  Associa- 
tion in  New  York  state,  and  it  is 
claimed  thai  services  were  held  by 
them  where  the  village  of  Beamsville 
now  stands  during  the  first  year  of 
the  Revolutionary  war.  Indeed  it 
is  claimed  in  the  Year  Book  that  the 
Beamsville  Baptist  church  was  or- 


ganized in  1776,  but  I  do  not  know 
upon  what  authority.  Dr.  Fyfe, 
writing  in  1859,  said  it  was  formed 
about  the  year  1804,  under  the  labors 
of  two  ministers  from  the  Shaftes- 
bury Association.  The  church  at 
Boston,  in  the  township  of  Towns- 
end,  Norfolk  county,  was  formed  in 
the  same  year,  but  not  regularly 
organized  until  1805,  when  it  was 
joined  to  the  Shaftesbury  Associa- 
tion also.  Its  constituent  members 
were  settlers  from  the  American 
side,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  Loyalists.  In  the  township 
of  Charlotteville,  in  the  same  county, 
where  a  number  of  U.E.  Loyalists 
settled  in  1793-8,  a  Baptist  church 
was  organized  in  1804,  known  as 
the  Vittoria  church.  The  founder 
was  Titus  Finch,  a  pious  soldier 
who  had  fought  under  Sir  Henry 
Clinton.  Having  got  his  discharge 
in  Halifax  he  moved  into  one  of  the 
back  regions  of  Nova  Scotia,  where 
nearly  all  the  settlers  were  Baptists, 
and  soon  after  joining  them  he  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry.  He  mi- 
grated to  Charlotteville,  near  Turkey 
Point,  in  1798,  and  was  the  first 
clergyman  who  came  there  to  reside. 
His  meetings  were  held  each  Sun- 
day in  different  parts  of  the  settle- 
ment. He  preached  in  houses  and 
barns  without  any  reward,  depend- 
ing on  the  farm  he  worked  for  sup- 
port. He  was  uneducated,  as  were 
many  others  of  the  pioneer  preachers, 
but  he  was  a  student  of  the  Bible. 
In  his  humble  sphere  he  endeavored 
to  do  all  the  good  in  his  power,  and 
many  of  the  young  people  joined  his 
church,  which  he  served  as  pastor 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
I  am  not  sure  that  any  members  of 
the  Vittoria  church  had  been  Bap- 
tists in  their  old  home  in  the 
American  colonies  ;  but  it  is  a  curious 
circumstance  that,  many  of  the  early 
Baptist  churches  in  Norfolk  county 
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were  at  first  Free-will  or  Arminian, 
which  is  quite  consistent  with 
Buckle's  theory  if  it  is  the  fact  that 
they  were  Loyalists.  In  every  case 
however,  they  have  become  extinct, 
and  have  been  succeeded  by  Regular 
Baptist  churches. 

Many  of  the  pioneer  settlers  in 
the  Lake  Erie  counties  had  come 
over  from  New  York,  New  Jersey 
.and  Pennsylvania,  not  because  they 
were  Loyalists  but  because  they  had 
received  good  reports  of  the  country, 
and  the  missionaries  followed  in  the 
tracks  of  the  pioneers.  But  for  large 
numbers  ot  those  people  Upper  Can- 
ada was  only  a  halting  place  in  the 
movement  to  the  New  West,  and  the 
churches  which  had  been  planted 
had  in  the  course  of  time  to  depend 
for  sustenance  and  growth  upon  the 
more  stable  population  which  flowed 
in  at  a  later  day  from  the  Mother 
Land  and  countries  of  the  European 
continent,  few  of  whom  were  Bap- 
tists when  they  came  to  us. 

This  brings  me  to  a  new  phase 
in  the  development  of  Canada,  when 
the  real  life  of  our  country  began. 
When  the  long  wars  which  had 
desolated  Europe  were  brought  to 
an  end  on  the  field  of  Waterloo, and 
when  Bonaparte  was  an  exile  on  St. 
Helena,  never  again  to  break  the 
peace  of  the  nations,  men  who  had 
long  been  awaiting  the  call  of 
patriotic  duty  throughout  all  parts 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  began 
to  take  ship  and  come  to  America. 
It  was  a  long  voyage  in  the  days 
before  steam  navigation,  and  it 
needed  pluck    and    spirit    to    leave 


home  with  its  associations  to  go  out 
into  a  land  they  knew  not,  where 
there  were  no  friends  to  welcome 
them  and  only  a  great  forest  to  be 
subdued.  They  were  the  pick  and 
flower  of  the  emigrating  class  of  the 
old  land,  for  the  most  part  a  well- 
built,  clean-blooded,  God-fearing 
folk,  as  Ian  Maclaren  has  said  so 
feelingly  of  the  men  of  bonnie 
Glenalder.  Those  people  came  to 
Canada  by  the  tens  of  thousands, 
many  settling  in  the  Maritime  pro- 
vinces, and  some  in  Quebec  ;  but 
the  great  bulk  of  them  came  into  our 
own  province,  and  they  became  the 
real  founders  of  it,  as  their  sons  to- 
day are  the  bone  and  sinew  and  soul 
of  it.  Englishmen  an4  Irishmen 
did  not  all  come  to  Canada  ;  in  far 
too  large  numbers  they  found  their 
way  into  the  United  States.  Still 
many  came,  and  in  various  sections 
they  make  up  a  well-pronounced 
majority — splendid  type  of  men  from 
the  south  of  England  and  the  north 
of  Ireland.  But  with  the  Scotch- 
men— and  with  the  Highland  folk  in 
particular,  although  many  had  been 
cleared  out  to  make  room  for  sheep 
walks  and  deer  forests — it  was  dif- 
ferent. These  preferred  Canada, 
and  up  the  Ottawa  valley,  in  the 
midland  regions,  in  the  great  coun- 
ties of  Huron,  Bruce,  Grey  and 
Simcoe,  and  in  the  whole  south-west 
of  the  province,  they  constitute  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  whole 
population  than  do  Scotchmen  in  the 
British  islands.  And  so  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  the  Presbyterians  are 
strong  in  Canada.  A.   B. 
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Bright  is  the  ring  of  words 

When  the  right  man  rings  them. 

Fair  the  fall  of  songs 

When  the  singer  sings  them. 


Still  they  are  carolled  and  said — 
On  wings  they  are  carried — 

After  the  singer  is  dead 
And  the  maker  buried. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
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COTLAND  stands 
pre-eminent  in  the 
number  of  its  lyrics. 
The  temperament 
of  its  people,  the 
grandeur  of  its 
scenery,  the  patri- 
otic ardor  of  its 
peasantry  and  the 
deep  emotional  and  intense  devo- 
tional elements  in  the  warp  and 
woof  of  the  Scottish  nature  were 
and  are  conditions  favorable  to  the 
production  of  a  lineage  of  song 
writers.  The  dramatic  and  the  epic 
were  not  equal  in  power  and  variety 
to  the  work  in  this  line  of  its  south- 
ern neighbors.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  sustained  efforts  of  this  poetic 
form  have  not  been  superexcellent 
as  a  rule  among  northern  nations. 
The  bards  of  olden  times  played  on 
the  harp  and  sang  of  love,  of  martial 
glory  and  wailed  requiems  over 
departed  warriors  in  extemperaneous 
verse  which  took  an  abiding  form 
as  literature  and  became  widely 
diffused  among  the  peasantry.  No 
doubt  songs  and  music  existed  in 
Scotia  long  ages  prior  to  the  period 
of  written  history  and  before  the  era 
of  Ossian.  The  minstrelsy  of  the 
North  was  transmitted  by  vocal 
utterance  through  many  generations 
of  men  in  an  increasing  stream  in 
the  course  of  centuries  and  analag- 
ous  to  the  latter  period  in  aspiration, 
sentiment  and  harmony.  Occasion- 
ally generations  would  pass  without 
the  minstrel  and  his  lays  until  some 
national  crisis  would  arise,  such  as 
the  war  of  Independence,  when 
bards  sprang  into  existence  whose 
war  songs  called  to  field  and  combat 
like  the  clarion  notes  of  a  trumpet. 
We  all  know   the   potency  of  lyrics 


set  to  appropriate  music  in  rousing" 
nations  against  tyranny  and  wrong. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the 
famous  saying  "The  song  writer  is 
more  powerful  than  the  lawgiver." 
The  Marseillaise,  that  great  hymn 
of  freedom,  when  sung  in  the  streets 
of  Paris  was  more  feared  by  French 
tyrants  than  were  legions  of  armed 
men.  The  inspiring,  the  martial, 
the  pathetic  and  the  defiant  in  it 
often  set  up  rebellion  and  anarchy. 
During  the  first  revolution,  Carlyle 
says  whole  armies  and  great  multi- 
tudes sang  it  "with  eyes  weeping 
and  burning,  with  hearts  defiant  of 
death,  of  despot  and  of  devil."  That 
song  alone  roused  the  populace  to 
fury  and  madness.  Napoleon  I. 
had  laid  the  German  nation  at  his 
feet  dispirited  and  disheartened,  but 
the  battle  songs  of  Arndt  and 
Korner  roused  the  national  and 
patriotic  spirit  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  enable  it  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
the  bloody  tyrant. 

We  know  how  the  Celtic-Irish 
were  fired  into  rebellion  in  1798 
largely  by  the  martial  strains  of 
Shan  Van  Vocht  and  how  the 
Fenians  rose  in  insurrection  setting" 
the  country  in  turmoil,  causing 
bloodshed,  to  the  notes  of  "The 
Red  above  the  Green,"  "God  Save 
Ireland,"  and  "The  Wearing  of  the 
Green."  The  native  Boers  are 
singing  with  effect  the  hymn  songs 
written  by  local  bards  in  the  Trans- 
vaal. 

It  is  astonishing  what  hold  the 
Jacobite  songs  still  have  upon  the 
Scottish  people  and  how  much  they 
help  to  keep  alive  the  attachment  of 
the  Highlanders  to  the  unworthy 
but  handsome  Prince  Charlie,  the 
last  of  the  unfortunate  Stewart  line 
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of  ancestry.  The  sentiment  survives 
in  lyrics  the  dynasty  which  evoked 
it  just  as  did  the  songs  ot  Beranger 
in  laudation  of  Bonaparte.  The 
songs  of  Dibdin  warmed  the  hearts 
of  the  British  sailors  in  storm,  in 
calm,  and  in  battle.  They  actually  in 
their  stirring  measures  were  a  power- 
ful factor  in  quelling  mutiny  by  an 
appeal  to  the  love  of  home  and 
country.  No  one  can  measure  the 
untold  influence  that  Campbell's 
"Ye  Mariner's  of  England,"  "The 
Battle  of  the  Baltic,"  and  "Men  of 
England,"  had  in  the  tempest  of 
conflict  at  that  stormy  period  of 
British  history.  Many  a  lad  joined 
the  navy  in  being  stirred  by  such 
strains  as  "A  Wet  Sheet  and  a 
Flowing  Sea,"  and  "The  Bonnie 
Bark  of  Allan  Cunningham."  It  has 
been  truly  said  that  next  to  the 
Bible,  Scottish  song  has  influenced 
the  nation.  The  Scot  and  his 
descendants  in  every  clime  hold  in 
pleasant  memory  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave  the  literature  of  which 
they  are  so  proud  and  which  was 
poured  into  willing  ears  from  the 
time  mothers  sang  over  them  cradle 
songs. 

They  cling  to  us  among  the  nob- 
lest elements  of  national  life.  "Auld 
Lang  Syne"  helps  to  bind  into 
brotherhood  in  every  stanza  of  that 
fraternal  song.  So  much  does  it 
meet  the  feelings  of  all  that  other 
nationalities  sing  it  with  equal 
fervor  to  a  heather  born  son  or 
daughter  of  Scotland.  It  has  a 
universal  application  and  response 
in  its  vibrations.  It  thrills  the 
human  soul  and  fills  it  with  kindred 
and  brotherly  emotion  although 
the  versification  is  so  simple  and 
halting.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
such  songs  as  "We're  a' John  Tarn- 
son's  Bairns,"  "The  Land  o'  the 
Leal,"  of  the  Baroness  Nairne, 
which  is  hvmnal  in  its  sentiment. 


The  historical  features  of  Scottish 
song  and  the  circumstances  which 
evoked  them  have  yet  to  be  written 
by  some  master  mind.  As  Rogers 
in  his  "Scottish  Minstrel"  says,  "It 
ebbed  and  flowed  as  did  the 
changes  in  national  life,  being  as  it 
were  verbal  photographs  of  the 
times."  An  impetus  was  given  to 
it  in  the  period  of  James  I.  after  his 
English  captivity.  This  sovereign 
was  distinguished  for  his  skill  in 
poetry  and  music.  His  writings 
were  graceful  and  were  often  tinc- 
tured with  a  colouring  of  wit  and 
irony.  His  royal  successors  en- 
couraged this  form  of  literature  even 
if  not  expert  themselves.  James  IV. 
bestowed  favors  on  "Henry  the 
Minstrel,"  and  on  the  poet  Dunbar. 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  James 
the  V.  wrote  the  well  known  songs 
"The  Gaberlunzie  Man,"  and  "The 
Jolly  Beggars,"  and  James  VI.  of 
Scotland,  although  a  weakling  in 
many  ways,  got  a  reputation  as  a 
writer  of  verses  in  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish. At  that  period  a  more  than 
local  reputation  was  made  by  Bar- 
bour, Gavin  Douglas  and  Sir  David 
Lyndsay.  Gavin  Douglas  wrote  a 
passable  translation  of  Virgil's  Eneid. 

After  the  Union  many  bards  wrote 
in  English  and  Latin  and  as  a  result 
the  vernacular  was  partially  ignored. 
Allan  Ramsay  to  some  extent  re- 
stored it.  He  was  greatly  assisted 
in  this  way  by  such  song  writers  as 
Mrs.  Allison  Cockburn,  Jane  Elliot 
of  Minto,  Sir  John  Clerk,  Dr. 
Austin,  Dr.  Geddes,  Alex.  Ross  and 
others. 

A  grand  and  new  star  arose  in  the 
poetic  firmament  a  century  ago  in 
the  person  of  Robert  Burns.  Scot- 
tish song  then  reached  its  climax. 
He  so  struck  the  chord  of  the 
Scottish  lyre,  that  its  vibrations 
were  felt  in  every  bosom.  The 
songs  of  Caledonia,  under  the  influ 
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ence  of  his  matchless  power  became 
celebrated  throughout  the  world. 
He  purified  the  elder  minstrelsy 
and  by  a  few  but  effective  touches 
removed  its  fading-  aspects.  "He 
could  glide  like  dew  into  the  fading 
bloom  of  departed  song  and  refresh 
it  into  beauty  and  fragrance."  The 
same  might  be  said  of  Baroness 
Nairne.  The  robust  and  patriotic 
songs  of  Scott  interspersed  in  his 
epics.  The  mystic  ballads  of  Joanna 
Baillie.  The  sweet  melodies  of 
Allan  Cunningham.  The  tenderness 
of  Tannahill.  The  martial  strains 
of  Campbell.  The  tinge  of  pastoral 
beauty  and  simplicity  in  Hogg.  And 
^imagery  and  simplicity  of  Riddell, 
Motherwell,  Ballantyne,  Blackie 
and  Allan,  stamp  their  songs  as  the 
best     of    their    kind    now     extant. 


A  pleasing  feature  of  Scottish  song 
is  the  tendency  of  the  poets  to  rap- 
turously sing  of  the  beauties  of 
nature.  The  scenery  of  the  country 
has  had  doubtless  much  to  do  with 
this  bias.  Its  snow  capped  and 
misty  mountain  tops  ;  its  heathery 
hills  ;  its  bosky  dells  ;  its  wimpling 
burns  ;  its  gowany  leas  ;  its  rocky 
and  majestic  shores  on  which  the 
oceans  have  sung  by  their  tempestu- 
ous waves  the  grand  oratorios  and 
anthems  of  nature  throughout  the 
ages  of  time,  all  have  inspired  the 
poetic  pen  in  a  matchless  way. 

Did  a  reader  know  nothing  of 
Scotland,  its  poetic  literature  alone 
would  show  that  the  swreet  singers 
were  luxuriating  in  the  beautiful  and 
the  true  of  charming  nature  in  its 
stern  and  its  tender  exuberance. 


AH    YUM'S    DIPLOMACY. 

BY  W.  A.  FRASER,  TORONTO. 


WHEN    Ah    Yum  bought 
the  opium  in  Calcutta, 
twelve    balls    of   it,    as 
large  as  golf  balls,   he 
took    a    solemn    oath    on     a 
slip  of  yellow  paper  that   he 
was  going  to  China.      Every- 
body must  do  that — not  swear 
that  they  are  going  to  China, 
exactly,  but  swear  where  they 
are  going  to  take  the  opium. 
In     Burma,     for    instance, 
where  the  licenses  to  sell  it  are  farmed 
out,    nobody    but    the    Government 
itself  may  take  it  in. 

So  Ah  Yum  declared,  innocently, 
that  he  was  bound  for  the  Flowery 
Kingdom  ;  and  then  went  aboard 
the  Karagola  as  usual.  He  was 
ship's  carpenter  on  the  Karagola,  and 
she  ran  regularly  to   Rangoon.      It 


seemed  rather  an  absent-minded  way 
of  getting  to  China. 

It  was  quite  by  accident  that  I  had 
seen  Ah  Yum  buying  the  opium  ;  it 
may  have  been  a  continuation  of  the 
accident  that  made  me  a  passenger 
on  the  Karagola  for  Rangoon. 

When  I  first  saw  Ah  Yum  on  the 
steamer  he  was  chipping  away  at  a 
new  tiller  for  the  captain's  gig  with 
a  funny  little  hand  axe  shaped  like 
an  iron  wedge. 

It  seemed  odd  to  find  him  there, 
and  I  asked  the  second  officer  about 
him.  Perhaps  he  was  going  over- 
land to  China  from  Rangoon. 

11  Not  he,"  said  the  second  ;  "  he 
runs  regularly  up  and  down  with  us 
here." 

Ah  Yum  was  certainly  interesting. 

I  began  to  sound  the  second  offi- 
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cer  about  smuggling,  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  He  was  right  at  home  on 
the  subject,  and  spread  such  an  air 
of  romance  about  it  that  I  almost 
regretted  my  wasted  life.  It  seemed 
such  a  picturesque  thing  to  do — to 
cheat  Her  Majesty's  customs. 

His  predecessor  as  second  officer 
had  been  a  "top  sawyer"  at  the 
business.  "  Ah  !  he  was  the  man 
to  do  them  up.  Got  caught  at  last, 
though.  No  !  not  exactly  caught, 
for  he  fooled  them  even  then." 

Now,  it's  part  of  the  regulation 
for  "the  second"  to  take  the  mail 
ashore  at  each  port.  His  friend  had 
a  private  mail  bag  of  his  own  that 
he  used  to  land  at  one  of  the  ports  ; 
it  looked  just  like  the  others,  only  it 
carried  opium.  He  would  walk 
right  through  the  customs  officers, 
put  his  mail  bags  into  a  gharry,  and 
drive  to  the  post-office.  His  own 
bag  would  get  shoved  under  the  seat, 
and  later  would  turn  up  where  he 
sold  the  opium  to  a  Chinaman. 

One  day  an  evil  dragon  whispered 
to  the  customs  people  about  this 
thing  ;  and  an  unwise  inspiration 
came  into  their  heads  to  go  out  and 
catch  him  as  he  was  coming  ashore 
with  the  mail. 

Ah  !  if  they  had  only  waited  till 
he  landed — but  they  didn't  ;  and 
"Jack" — that  was  his  name — slip- 
ped his  bag  overboard  when  he  saw 
them  coming. 

He  had  to  leave  the  service  ;  but 
he  didn't  mind  that,  for  he  had  made 
his  pile. 

This  story  about  the  "second" 
put  my  thoughts  in  touch  with  the 
game  while  we  were  getting  to 
Rangoon.  Nothing  happened  until 
the  little  customs  cutter,  flying  the 
blue  flag,  pulled  alongside  the  steamer 
in  the  Irawadi,  at  that  city. 

All  the  way  from  Calcutta  I  had 
been  wondering  where  Ah  Yum  had 
hidden  the  opium.      Of  course  it  was 


none  of  my  business,  but  that  doesn't 
matter  when  a  man  is  interested. 
Now,  if  I  keep  close,  I  argued,  when 
I  saw  the  customs  officer  step  over 
the  side,  I  shall  see  sport.  It  was 
simply  that  the  thing  had  taken  hold 
of  me.  I  was  not  connected  with 
the  customs  myself,  but  was  insanely 
curious. 

The  officer  was  a  little,  fat,  half- 
caste  Portuguese.  He,  too,  was 
curious  as  to  Ah  Yum.  It  seemed 
contagious  ;  or  perhaps  those  devil- 
wires  that  the  Government  had 
stretched  from  Calcutta  to  Rangoon 
had  talked  to  him. 

He  made  straight  for  the  China- 
man's quarters.  Ah  Yum  was  in 
his  cabin  ;  he  was  working  in  a  slow, 
methodical,  Chinese  fashion,  putting 
a  new  handle  in  a  queer,  alligator- 
nosed  plane. 

"  Got  any  opium,  John  ?  ,'  queried 
the  officer,  blandly. 

"  Opin  !  opin  !  What  that  ?  " 
asked  Ah  Yum,  with  a  face  as  devoid 
of  intelligence  as  a  tan  boot. 

"  Something  to  give  you  free 
board  at  the  Queen's  expense  for  a 
few  months,"  said  the  Portuguese, 
looking  as  solemn  as  Ah  Yum. 

Of  course  the  Chinaman  couldn't 
understand  that  ;  he  was  busy  with 
his  plane. 

The  officer  commenced  to  search 
the  cabin.  Presently  he  found  some- 
thing under  the  bunk — several  some- 
things— stowed  away  in  an  old  flat- 
rimmed  hat. 

He  was  head  and  shoulders  under 
the  wooden  frame  of  the  bed  ;  and, 
as  he  put  his  hand  on  each  black 
ball  of  opium,  he  reached  up  and  put 
it  on  the  mattress  above,  without 
withdrawing  his  head. 

I  was  casually  lighting  a  cheroot 
just  outside  the  cabin  door.  It  took 
me  a  long  time,  and  as  each  black 
ball  came  up  I  counted  it.  "  One  !" 
I   said,   as  the  chubby  hand  of  the 
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Portuguese  placed  the  first  ball  on 


two 


as 


the  not  over  clean  bed 
the  hand  came  up  again. 

But  no  ! — there  was  only  one,  as 
it  rolled  down  into  the  hollow  where 
the  Chinaman's  hips  had  rested. 

I  blinked  my  eyes.  Surely — ah  ! 
There  were  none  now. 

Ah  Yum  was  staring  stolidly  out 
of  the  port  hole. 

I  counted  the  twelve  balls  put  up, 
one  by  one  ;  and  twelve  times  I  saw 
Ah  Yum  listlessly  stretch  out  an 
attenuated  yellow  hand,  and  drop 
a  ball  pensively  through  the  open 
port. 

When  the  searcher  pulled  his  head 
from  underneath  the  vile-smelling 
bunk  and  straightened  his  aching 
back,  he  recoiled  with  a  cry  of  rage 
and  astonishment.  There  was  not 
one  ball  in  sight. 

Ah  Yum  was  looking  toward  Can- 
ton— Canton,  far  away  in  distant 
China.  There  was  a  homesick  look 
in  his  eyes. 
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"  Where's  the  opium,  John?" 
gasped  the  officer  in  a  bewildered 
sort  of  way. 

"  I  no  see  opin — you  see  ?"  asked 
Ah  Yum,  coming  slowly  back  from 
Canton. 

"  You've  thrown  it  through  the 
port-hole,  you  yellow  heathen  !  "  said 
the  Portuguese,  turning  a  dismal 
purple  in  his  rage.  "  You've  thrown 
it  through  the  port-hole  to  destroy 
the  evidence." 

44  I  see  no  opin,"  said  Ah  Yum, 
sadly. 

At  last  my  cigar  was  lighted.  My 
friend  who  was  to  meet  me  had  come 
on  board  and  was  calling  to  me. 

The  English  language,  full  as  it  is 
of  strong  expletives,  was  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  requirements  of  the 
little,  fat  Portuguese.  He  was 
swearing  from  both  sides  of  the 
house  of  his  parentage. 

Without  the  opium  as  evidence 
his  case  against  Ah  Yum  was  as  a 
haunted  house  without  a  ghost. 


THE    LOGIC   OF   SCOTTISH    HUMOR. 

BY  DAVID  BOYLE,  Ph.D.,  TORONTO. 
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ICKETS,  Tickets,— 
tickets  please."    This 
from    the    guard    on 
a     local     train     ap- 
proaching  Edinburgh,    as  he 
54     addressed     the     obfuscated 
^      members    of    a    brass     band 
returning    from    an    engage- 
ment in  an  adjoining  clachan. 
"Od,  man  !"  said  the  pounder 
3         of  parchment  as   he   fumbled 
vainly  in  his  vest   pooch,  "I've  lost 
ma    ticket."        "That's    nonsense," 
replied   the    guard,    "You    couldna 
lose  your  ticket."      "Could   I   no?" 
said  the  other  with  a  sneer,  "Man, 
I  lost  the   big  drum,"  which  was  a 


fact!  Mr.Steuart  Ross,  who  tells  the 
story  in  his  book,  regards  this  as 
an  exemplification  of  the  statement 
that  a  Scotsman  is  above  all  things 
logical-drunk  or  sober,  but  especially 
drunk.  Without  going  quite  so 
far  there  can  be  no  doubt  respecting 
the  truth  of  the  proposition  in  a 
general  way,  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
quality  that  we  are  twitted  so  often 
anent  the  necessity  of  a  "surgical 
operation."  M.  Paul  Blouet  (Max 
O'Rell)  has  assured  the  writer  that 
for  keen  appreciation  of  his  points, 
he  would  prefer  an  audience  of 
Scottish  crofters  or  fishermen  to  one 
of  Oxford    or   of  Cambridge    dons, 
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and  as  this  gentleman  (for  a  wonder) 
does  not  claim  to  be  in  any  measure 
Scots,  and  is  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance for  us  to  claim  that  he  is, 
his  evidence  may  be  regarded  as 
totally  unbiased. 

Whether  the  logical  quality  be 
connected  with  climate,  historic  and 
domestic  experiences,  porridge,  kail, 
haggis,  the  flavor  of  peat  reek,  or 
the  shorter  catechism,  or  all  of  these, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its 
existence. 

Here  and  there  you  will  find  a 
Scot  who  appreciates  a  pun  or  some 
other  play  on  words,  but  it  is  an 
acquired  sense.  Even  when  stern 
necessity  drives  him  to  perpetrate 
such  a  verbal  crime  it  is  the  logic 
of  circumstances  that  appeals  to  his 
mind,  not  merely  the  sound  simi- 
larity, or  the  double  entendre.  When 
Captain  Villiers  Beauchamp,  exer- 
cising his  regimental  horse  in  very 
awkward  fashion,  observed  Airchie 
Drummock  on  the  other  side  of  a 
yett  with  a  square  foot  oi'  smiles 
under  his  bonnet,  inquired  angrily 
as  he  brought  the  animal  to  its 
haunches,  "What  are  you  laughing 
at  me  for,  sir?  Did  you  never  see  a 
war-horse  before?"  Airchie, without 
a  motion  except  that  of  his  lips, 
replied,  "Oo  ay,  I've  often  seen  a 
war-horse  afore,  but  gin  ye  wad 
allow  me  to  mak'  a  remark,  I  wad 
juist  like  to  say  I  dinna  think  I  e'er 
saw  a  waur  rider."  It  was  the 
bald  fuel  that  appealed  to  Airchie's 
eye,  and  he  used  the  sameness  of 
sound  merely  to  aid  him  in  making 
his  point.  He  would  have  been 
affronted  had  he  been  charged  with 
punning. 

What  is  popularly  known  as  a 
"sell"  is  utterly  thrown  away  on 
Sandy.  He  may  "drop  into  it,"  in 
fact,  is  almost  certain  to  do  so,  for 
in  such  matters  he  is  as  guileless 
as  a  lamb  ;     but    when     the    great 


guffaw  follows,  accompanied  with 
the  exclamation  "Sold  again,"  the 
would-be  wit  becomes  painfully  con- 
scious that  he  himself  has  been 
badly  "sold,"  as  his  intended  victim 
eyes  him  with  a  look  of  pitv,  say- 
ing "What  did  ye  sell  ?  When  did 
ye  sell't  afore  ?  Gin  ye  sauld  it  afore, 
what  makes  ye  sell't  ower  again  ? 
an'  hoo  muckle  got  ye  for't  ?"  It  is 
unfathomable  to  Sandy  where  the 
laugh  comes  in,  for  no  bargain  has 
been  struck,  and  even  if  there  had 
been,  the  occasion  is  not  one  for 
merriment.  In  any  event,  he  can 
trace  no  sequence  between  the  pre- 
mises and  the  conclusion,  and  his 
conclusion  is  that  the  other  fellow 
is  a  haiveril. 

Sandy  has  listened  critically  to 
too  many  sermons  to  be  thrown  off 
his  balance  by  any  such  quip — he 
has  carried  00  too  many  discussions 
with  antinomianand  other  heterodox 
adversaries,  and  has  pondered  over 
too  many  Bostons  and  Bunyans, 
and  Howies,  and  Robert  Dicks  and 
Hugh  Millers  to  see  any  point  where 
there  is  an  absence  of  reasoning,  and 
yet,  when  need  be,  he  can  wound  an 
opponent  with  his  opponent's  own 
dirk.  Witness  the  thousands  of 
beadles  who  have  slain  ten  thousand 
ministers  !  When  the  Rev.  Unes 
Dreich  complained  with  much  itera- 
tion to  Tammas,  on  entering*  the 
vestry,  that  he  was  "  w  at  through 
and  through,"  the  church  officer  con- 
soled him  with,  "  Dinna  min'  that, 
Maister  Dreich,  ye'll  be  dry  aneuch 
as  sune's  ye  gang  intil  the  poopit," 
and  when  a  certain  Mess  John  on 
trial,  following  several  candidates 
whom  the  people  did  not  consider 
very  "  soun,"  asked  the  beadle  what 
they  thought  about  him,  the  infor- 
mation was  anything  but  gratifying 
when  Hughie  told  him  they  thought 
he  was  "  naething  but  soun'  a'  the- 
gither." 
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These  are  old,  old  stones,  but 
nothing-  can  better  illustrate  the 
logical  character  of  Scottish  humor, 
for  be  it  observed  that  the  minister 
is  the  very  last  man  with  whom  the 
beadle  or  anybody  else  would  care  to 
get  off  a  joke  as  a  joke,  but  in  both 
instances  candor  demanded  that  the 
objectionable  persons  should  know 
the  truth  purely  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  their  own  remarks — and 
they  got  it.  Yes,  and  it  may  be 
added  that  in  all  such  instances  the 
deliverances  were  made  with  visages 
as  expressionless  of  levity  as  is  the 
face  of  a  boulder  or  of  a  tombstone. 
It  is  to  this  imperturbability  of  coun- 
tenance that  much  of  what  is  called 
the  grimness  of  Scottish  humor  is 
due,  but  not  seldom  this  same  grim- 
ness is  part  and  parcel  of  the  fact 
that  the  sayings  contain  so  much 
truth,  and  this  is  arrived  at  as  a 
logical  deduction  from  numerous 
observations,  until  at  last  the  ob- 
server feels  it  his  duty  to  relieve 
himself,  or,  as  one  said,  "to  trust." 

Scottish  humor,  however,  is  not 
always  grim,  although  it  is  almost 
invariably  logical.  "  How  are  you 
to-day,  David  ?  '  queried  a  five-foot 
nothing  Free  Kirk  minister  as  he 
looked  up  at  a  six-foot-six  drover, 
and  the  reply  came,  "  Oo  !  I'm  weel 
aneuch  in  pairts,  ye  ken,  but  there's 
ower  muckle  o'  me  to  be  a'  weel  at 
ae  time,"  and  the  force  of  the  answer 
rendered  the  F.  K.  M.  speechless, 
for,  as  the  drover  knew,  he  was 
always  boasting  about  his  freedom 
from  "  towts." 

As  blood  flowed  (like  the  oil  on 
Aaron's  beard)  from  a  gash  made  on 
a  minister's  face  by  the  village 
barber  who  had  been  on  a  two  days' 
fuddle,  the  victim,  looking  up  re- 
proachfully, said,  "Oh!  John,  John, 
it's  a  te-r-r-rible  thing  this  drink." 
John  felt  guilty,  but  to  acknowledge 
o-uilt  was  another  matter.     He  knew 


that  if  "  drink"  made  the  hand  un- 
steady, it  produced  other  effects  as 
well,  and  resolving  not  to  be  be- 
trayed into  a  confession,  he  replied 
quite  readily  as  if  he  fully  agreed 
with  the  observation.  "  Deed  aye, 
minister,  ye  may  weel  say  that,  for 
it  maks  the  skin  unco  ten'er."  The 
conclusion  was  logical,  but  the  im- 
plication was  a  surprise  to  the  divine. 

Stories  even  about  daft  bodies 
show  the  bent  of  the  national  mind, 
as  when  it  is  recorded  of  a  certain 
laird  that  on  one  occasion  he  passed 
a  member  of  this  class  without  notic- 
ing him,  but  the  following  day  spoke 
to  him  as  he  sat  not  far  from  the 
"  big  hoose  "  ft  pykin'  a  bane." 

"Ay,  ay,  laird,"  said  the  silly 
man,  "  it's  the  auld  story  ower  again 
— plenty  o'  friens  whan  ye  hae  ocht." 

To  illustrate  further  the  logic  of 
this  subject,  one  need  only  quote 
nearly  the  whole  body  of  printed  and 
unprinted  matter  on  Scottish  humor. 
Cause  and  effect  are  traceable 
throughout.  Our  neighbors  poke 
fun  at  us  because  of  our  metaphysical 
inclination.  We  hear  of  the  milk- 
maid who  avowed  that  she  had  ' '  nae 
objection  whatever  to  love  i'  the  ab- 
strack,"  and  of  the  ploughman  who 
assented  that  "in  a  meetapheesical 
sense  there  could  be  nae  doobt  that 
man  was  but  a  clod."  We  accept 
the  imputation,  and  like  the  woman 
who  confessed  she  was  born  in 
Paisley,  we  add,  "  as  sure's  as  daith 
we  canna  help  it." 

The  characteristic  in  question  may 
deprive  many  from  indulgence  in 
merriment  over  wretched  puns,  vile 
conundrums,  pot-house  jokes,  and 
low  wit  of  various  types,  but  it  has 
its  compensations. 

As  the  auld  wife  said  to  her  French 
lodger  when  he  refused  oatmeal, 
"Weel,  weel,  tastes  differ  ye  ken — 
some  fowk  like  parritch,  an'  some 
like  puddocks." 


MARY  :  A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  TRANSVAAL. 


BY  WM.  BANKS,  JR.,  TORONTO. 


'HE  evening-  shadows, steal- 
ing- through  one  of  the 
smaller  wards  of  the 
Cape  Town  hospitals, 
seemed  to  bring  with  them 
a  measure  of  peace  to  the 
occupants  of  the  cots,  British 
soldier  and  Boer  enemy — one 
in  suffering.  Save  for  the 
occasional  gasping  of  some 
sorely  wounded  man,  bravely 
struggling  to  check  the  exclamations 
of  pain  rising  to  his  lips,  the  silence 
was  unbroken.  In  the  ante-room 
off  the  ward,  one  of  the  doctors,  a 
rugged  but  kindly-faced  Scot,  was 
talking  to  a  nurse  who  had  just  en- 
tered, after  taking  the  customary 
hour  for  tea  and  a  walk. 

"  A  Scotch  sergeant  came  in  a  few 
minutes  ago,  Miss  Donaldson,"  he 
said;  "  a  braw  laddie,  who  was 
wounded  in  the  fighting  around 
Ladysmith.  He  has  aterribly  mangled 
left  arm,  which  I  think  can  be  saved, 
and  a  bad  chest  wound.  Ordinarily 
he  ought  to  pull  through.  Yet,"  he 
paused  and  sighed. 

A  solitary  bird  outside — whose 
mates  had  long  ago  gone  to  rest — 
began  to  sing. 

The  nurse  waited  for  the  doctor  to 
resume  ;  but  he  seemed  for  the  mo- 
ment to  be  unaware  of  her  presence. 
"You  were  saying,"  she  began, 
gently. 

The  doctor  started.  "Ah  !  yes," 
he  said.  "There  is  considerable 
fever,  yet  he  should  come  through. 
But  he  puzzles  me.  In  fact  he  ap- 
parently has  no  desire  to  live."  "  A 
woman  in  the  case,  of  course,"  he 
added  somewhat  testily  ;  "the  lad- 
die raves  of  a  Mary  ;  his  Mary  ; 
cruel   Mary  ;    lovely    Mary  ;  in  fact 


a  wonderful  Mary,  with  a  dozen 
different  sides  to  her  character. 

In  the  growing  darkness  he  did 
not  notice  that  the  nurse  paled,  and 
placed  her  hand  involuntarily  over 
her  heart. 

4 '  Let  us  go  and  see  him, "  he  went 
on  ;  "his  cot  is  quite  close.  You 
may — "  and  he  stopped  abruptly. 

The  bird  was  singing  again,  and 
with  the  first  note  of  its  song  a  voice 
broke  the  quietness  of  the  ward. 
"  The  bonnie  bird,"  it  said,  "  dinna 
ye  hear  it,  Mary,  singing  o'  its  love. " 

"That's  him,"  said  the  doctor, 
and  he  made  a  step  forward. 

The  nurse  laid  a  trembling  hand 
upon  his  arm.  "Wait,"  she  said, 
in  a  voice  strangely  unlike  her  own, 
and  on  the  instant  the  truth  was 
laid  bare  to  the  kindly  doctor. 

"My  poor  girl,"  he  murmured 
softly.  Then,  weakly  at  first,  but 
clear,  sweet  and  passionate,  the 
wounded  man  began  to  sing  : 

"  Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon, 
How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fresh  and  fair  ! 
How  can  ye  chant  ye  little  birds, 
And  I  sae  weary  fu'  o'  care  ! 
ThouPt  break  my  heart,  thou   warbling 

bird, 
That  wantons  thro'  the  flowering  thorn  ; 
Thou  minds  me  o'  departed  joys, 
Departed — never  to  return." 

As  the  song  proceeded  the  voice 
grew  stronger.  A  Boer  patient  who 
could  not  understand  the  words, 
but  felt  their  passion  and  pain,  cried 
out  "Almighty!"  and  an  English 
lad,  a  trumpeter,  young  and  slight, 
who  had  played  the  part  of  a  man  on 
the  battle-field,  and  under  the  oper- 
ating knife,  wept  softly. 

"  It  will  do  them  good,"  said  the 
doctor  grimly,  "and  him,  too." 
But   the    nurse   answered    nothing  ; 
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she  was  praying"  for  the  life  of  the 
singer,  who  continued  the  strain  : 

11  Oft  hae  I  roamed  by  bonnie  Doon, 
To  see  the  rose  and  woodbine  twine  : 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  luve, 
And  fondly  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 
Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 
Fu'  sweet  upon  its  thorny  tree  ; 
And  my  fause  luver  stole  my  rose, 
But,  ah  !  he  left  the  thorn  wi'  me." 

The  song  ceased,  and  the  singer 
began  muttering  incoherently,  the 
only  plain  word  being  "  Mary." 

"  Let  me  go  to  him,  doctor,"  said 
the  nurse,  brokenly,  "  I — I — am 
Mary — his  Mary." 

' '  I  learned  that  a  little  while  ago, " 
was  the  answer,  "but,  lassie,  are 
ye  calm  enough  ?" 

u  Yes — yes.  I  am — I  will  be  calm 
I  love  him — a  foolish  quarrel — all 
my  fault.  'Twas  because,  because — " 
She  hesitated. 

"  Don't  tell  me  an'  it  hurts  ye," 
said  the  doctor. 

"  I  will,  I  must  tell  some  one,  and 
you  have  been  so  kind.  We  quar- 
relled because  I  thought  myself  too 
much  of  a  lady,  to  use  the  homely 
Scotch  words,  Donald  loved  so  well. 
That  was  all.      I  was  cruel  to  him." 

"  Go  to  him,  then,"  said  the  doc- 
tor huskily  ;  and  she  went,  finding 
her  way  by  instinct  to  the  cot.  The 
wounded  man  was  tossing  restless- 
ly, still  murmuring.  She  lowered 
her  head,  and  listening,  caught 
snatches  of  his  wild  talk.  "  Mary  ; 
Mary,  will  ye  no  come  back.  It's  a 
weary  world  an  ay  my  hairt  grows 
sick  wi'  longin'.  .  .  The  regi- 
ment's ordered  tae  th'  front  an  las- 
sie if  I  shudna  come  back  .  .  .  God, 
He  kens  I  luve  ye."  And  then  with 
exquisite  tenderness  he  said  aloud, 
"  Mary  !   my  Mary  !" 

She  placed  a  hand  upon  his  brow, 


and  bending  lower   still,  whispered 
the  one  word,  "  Donald." 

The  wounded  man  stirred  un- 
easily. "  Wha  is't  that  calls  me," 
he  said  aloud. 

Lower  still  bent  the  nurse,  and 
again  she  whispered  "  Donald." 

u  Dreams  ...  I  ken  it's  just 
dreams,"  he  moaned;  "but  ay 
they're  bonnie." 

u  Nae  dream  my  puir  laddie,"  she 
answered  back,  and  kissed  him  on 
the  cheek. 

Just  then  the  lights  were  turned 
on  for  the  last  round  of  the  doctors. 
The  nurse  stood  upright  beside  the 
wounded  man's  bed.  For  a  moment 
or  two  the  light  blurred  his  eyes 
then  seeing  more  clearly,  he  whisp- 
ered, this  time  with  full  understand- 
ing, "  Mary,  my  luve,  at  last." 

"Ay,  Donald,  my  puir  laddie; 
forgie  me,  forgie  me." 

The  doctor  came  forward.  "  Stop 
that  nonsense  you  two,"  he  said, 
with  assumed  fierceness.  "  You, 
Miss  Donaldson,  go  away  and  rest, 
and  you,  young  man,  go  to  sleep." 

"Ye'll  nae  forbid  her  a'  thegether," 
said  Donald  earnestly  ;  "  ye  mauna 
do  that.      She's— she's — " 

M  Yes,  she's  your  Mary,  interrupt- 
ed the  doctor,  laughingly  ;  and  then 
in  a  more  serious  tone,  "  but  we 
must  be  careful  with  your  laddie. 
Have  no  fears.  Mary  will  nurse 
you. " 

"  Ay,  an'  marry  me  when  we  gang 
hame,"  said  Donald,  slyly. 

Mary  blushed,  but  gently  pressed 
her  "  laddie's "  hand  and  walked 
away,  as  Donald,  with  a  sigh  of  con- 
tentment, closed  his  eyes.  The 
doctor  followed  her.  "  He'll  pull 
through  now,  lassie,"  he  said  kindly. 

And  in  the  night  watches  a  woman 
gave  thanks  to  her  God. 


SCOTCHMEN    AND    LIFE    ASSURANCE. 


BY  FRED  HOWARD  ANNIS. 


NHE  art  and  science 
of  life  assurance  has 
no  higher  or  better 
exponents  than  have 
been  given  to  the  world 
by  Scotland. 

The  practice  of  this 
most  benevolent  of 
man's  institutions  has 
been  raised  by  Scots- 
men to  the  level  of  the 
liberal  arts  and  refined 
to  an  exact  science. 

Two  of  the  greatest  life  assur- 
ance institutions  in  the  world  to-day 
are  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund  oi' 
Edinburgh  and  the  Standard  Life 
also  of  that  city  which  the  sons  of 
Scotia  so  love  to  hear  called  "The 
Modern  Athens." 

There  is  something  in  the  Scots- 
man's genius  for  finance  that, 
coupled  with  his  characteristic  care- 
fulness about  everything  he  does, 
especially  in  money  matters,  which 
peculiarly  fits  him  for  excellence  in 
the  conduct  and  management  of  life 
assurance  companies. 

Scotsmen  carry  this  characteristic 
with  them  to  every  country  they 
make  their  own,  and  there's  no 
denying  they  are  the  financial 
masters  of  more  communities,  if  not 
countries,  than  any  other  race  of 
men,  as  witness  Canada  and  other 
parts  of  the  British  Empire,  as  Aus- 
tralasia; and  also  the  United  States, 
where  the  most  successful  men  in 
business  and  finance  to-day  are 
Scotsmen. 

How  very  clear  this  is,  when 
Canada  is  the  country  under  con- 
sideration, may  be  seen  when  one 
surveys  the  financial  field  and  marks 


the  men  who  are  the  executive  heads 
of  the  leading  life  assurance  com- 
panies. 

Of  British  life  assurance  com- 
panies whose  Canadian  branches  are 
managed  by  Scotsmen,  the  Standard 
Life  is  an  example  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Montreal. 

Canadian  companies  whose  man- 
agers are  Scotsmen  may  be  in- 
stanced by  the  Confederation  Life 
in  Mr.  J.  K.  Macdonald,  the  Sun 
Life  in  Mr.  R.  Macaulay,  and 
especially  the  Canada  Life  in  Mr. 
A.  G.    Ramsay. 

What  is  it  about  the  Scotsman 
that  has  enabled  him  to  beat  all 
competitors  in   the  field  of  finance  ? 

What  is  the  essence  or  spirit  of 
his  genius  for  making  a  success  of 
whatever  he  turns  his  hand  to  when 
money  is  concerned  ? 

Thrift  is  the  national  trait  of  the 
Scot. 

He  is  long-headed. 

Putting  by  his  savings  against  a 
rainy  day  is  typical  of  the  man  who 
proudly  claims  as  his  native  land 
that  heather-blown  country  north  of 
the  Tweed. 

Life  assurance  is  simply  co-oper- 
ative saving.  The  life  assurance 
company  is  an  aggregate  of  personal 
units,  each  of  whom  gains  by  the 
added  strength  of  the  savings  of  all 
the  others.  Hence  the  business  of 
managing  a  life  assurance  company 
fits  in  with  the  natural  bent  of  the 
Scotsman. 

For  the  purpose  of  enquiring  into 
the  reason  of  this  remarkable  suc- 
cess of  the  Scotsman,  in  the  special 
branch  of  finance  constituted  by  life 
assurance,  perhaps  the  last    named 
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of  the  three  Canadian  companies 
instanced,  viz.:  the  Canada  Life,  is 
the  best  illustration. 

No  other  company  so  well  illus- 
trates the  working-  out  to  a  success 
of  international  extent  of  Scotch 
ideas  under  American  conditions  as 
this  oldest  and  largest  of  our  Can- 
adian life  companies. 

Situated  as  the  Dominion  is, 
alongside  the  great  new-world  re- 
public, it  necessarily  followed  that 
large  influence  came  from  the  south 
to  temper  the  old  country  spirit  of 
severely  conservative  methods  in 
life  assurance. 

The  endowment  form  of  policy  is 
the  most  conspicuous  evidence  of 
this  American  influence  upon  British 
practice,  for  it  was  the  United  States 
companies  that  popularised  this  kind 
of  life  assurance  combined  with  safe 
investment. 

Looking  at  the  splendid  success 
Mr.  Ramsay  in  forty  years'  con- 
tinuous management  of  the  Canada 
Life  has  attained  by  adhering"  to 
principles  of  honor  and  lofty  ideals 
ingrained  by  his  early  training"  in 
a  famous  Scottish  life  assurance 
institution,  there  is  beyond  a  doubt 
entering-  into  the  estimate  of  the 
various  forces  at  work  the  element 
of  evolution  evidenced  in  the  adop- 
tion by  the  Company  of  safe,  pro- 
gressive steps  all  along  the  line  of  its 
advancement  to  its  present  pre- 
eminent position. 

In  no  other  way  is  this  shown 
more  convincingly  than  in  the 
modernizing"  of  the  Canada  Life  by 
moving-  the  head  office  to  Toronto 
and  in  the  attracting  to  the  service 
of  the  Company  men  who  are  skilled, 
each  in  his  own  department,  in  the 
intricacies  of  life  assurance  finance. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  enquire 
how  the  Scotsman's  ideas  of  thrift 
have  worked  out  in  the  case  of  the 
Canada  Life,  which  has  been  chosen 


for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
success  of  the  Scotsman  in  life 
assurance  ? 

The  actual  figures  running"  over 
a  series  of  years  are  accessible  in 
the  Government  reports.  These 
show  a  striking  result.  Taking 
the  last  available  twenty  years — 
from  1878  to  1897  inclusive, — they 
show  that  the  Canada  Life  re- 
ceived from  policy-holders  $25,- 
680,000.  In  return  policy-hold- 
ers have  been  paid  $15,130,000; 
and  ledger  assets  accumulated  dur- 
ing the  twenty  years,  to  pay  pros- 
pective claims  of  policy-holders, 
amount  to  $15,220,000.  These  two 
sums  taken  together, — $30,350,000 
— represent  the  total  paid  or  credited 
to  policy-holders  in  that  period. 
That  is  for  every  $100  received  in 
premiums  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  Canada  Life  has  paid  or 
credited  to  policy-holders  the  sum 
of  $118.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  records  in  the  history  of 
life  assurance. 

If  it  be  asked  how  the  Canada 
Life  accomplished  this,  the  answer 
is  that  by  carefully  investing  its 
funds  on  hand  it  was  enabled  to  pay 
every  dollar  of  its  expenses  of  man- 
agement and  stock  dividends  out  of 
interest  alone,  and  besides  leave 
between  $4,000,000  and  $5,000,000 
of  interest  receipts  for  the  benefit  of 
policy-holders. 

Cobden's  words  about  thrift  are 
a  propos.  The  building  of  all  the 
houses,  the  mills,  the  bridges,  and 
the  ships,  and  the  accomplishment 
of  all  other  good  works  which  have 
rendered  man  civilized  and  happy, 
has  been  done  by  the  savers  ;  and 
those  who  have  wasted  their  re- 
sources have  been  their  slaves." 

Can  there  be  a  more  apt  example 
of  thrift  as  a  national  trait  than  the 
Scotsman's  showing  as  a  life  assur- 
ance financier  ? 


THE    OLDEST  COLONY 


BY  JOHN  A.  EYVAN,  TORONTO. 
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EWFOUNDLAND  has  not 
been,    in   the    past  at   least, 
the  scene  of  much  Scottish 
colonization.     There  are  set- 
tlements   of    west    country 
Englishmen,    of    all    round   Irish- 
men,    of     Frenchmen ;     but     the 
j     traveller  will  fail  to  come  across  a 
I  settlement  of  Scotchmen.     On  the 

island  there  is  no  difficult}-  in 
deciding  where  the  forebears  of 
any  of  its  citizens  hailed  from,  for 
their  descendants  take  care  to  pro- 
claim their  origin  by  their  speech. 
In  one  communit}'  you  will  find  all  the 
inhabitants,  with  the  broad  Devonshire 
accent,  in  the  next  one  would  fancy 
himself  in  some  village  in  Ireland,  but 
never  for  a  moment  would  he  fancy  him- 
self in  the  "lando'  cakes."  This  is  some- 
what singular,  too,  when  we  consider 
how  large  a  fishing  population  is  scattered 
around  the  Scottish  coasts,  and  how  fain 
the  people  are  to  venture  abroad. 

That  Newfoundland,  after  several  gener- 
ations of  practical  severance  from  the 
motherland — for  there  has  been  no  immi- 
gration to  the  island  to  speak  of — should 
not  have  forged  out  a  Newfoundland 
dialect  composed  of  an  amalgamation  of 
the  various  existent  dialects,  is  owing  to 
the  isolation  of  the  communities,  there 
having  been  no  railroads  until  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  even  no  common  roads 
until  comparatively  modern  times.  The 
people  around  each  bay  were  as  completely 
separated  from  their  neighbors  of  the 
next  bay,  especially  in  winter,  when  even 
the  sea  was  sealed,  as  the  Highlanders 
were  segregated  in  the  straths  and  glens 
in  our  grandfathers'  or  even  our  fathers' 
days. 

However,  if  the  mass  of  Scotchmen 
have  not  done  much  to  colonize  New- 
foundland, some  individuals  have  done  a 
good  deal.  This  especially  refers  to  Mr. 
R.  C.  Reid  and  his  sons.  Mr.  Reid  is  a 
native  of  Coupar-Angus,  but  he  has  been 
all  over  the  English-speaking  world  in 
pursuit  of  his  business  as  a  bridge  con- 
tractor. He  had  first  learned  the  art  and 
mystery  of  a  stone-mason,  the  calling  of 
Hugh  Miller  and  Alexander  Mackenzie. 
From  journeymen's  work  he  advanced  to 
contracts,  and  there  must  be  few  men  in 


the  world  who  have  built  more  great 
bridges  over  majestic  rivers  than  Mr. 
Reid  has  done.  The  international  bridge 
over  the  Niagara  river  was  erected  under 
his  superintendence.  A  great  number  of 
the  bridges  on  the  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway  were  also  built  under  his 
compelling  eye.  Bridges  in  Texas,  Mex- 
ico, Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  "  Soo " 
across  the  St.  Lawrence,  have  engaged 
his  energies  at  various  times. 

His  last  achievement,  and  the  crowning 
one  of  his  life,  was  the  building  of  the 
railway  across  Newfoundland.  The 
building  of  the  railway  was  after  all  only 
an  incident  of  his  contracting  career,  but 
the  bargain  with  the  Newfoundland 
Government  by  which  he  became  the 
deus  ex  machina  of  Newfoundland  makes 
him  emphatically  one  of  the  men  of  the 
day.  By  it  he  becomes  virtually  the 
general  manager  of  the  island.  All  the 
railways  of  the  colony  pass  into  his  hands  ; 
so  do  all  the  government  telegraphs  ;  the 
St.  Johns  dry-dock  becomes  his  pro- 
perty ;  the  new  electric  street  car  in  St. 
Johns  is  a  little  side  dish  ;  he  has  the 
largest  saw-mill  on  the  island  ;  he  will 
soon  have  the  only  pulp  mill  ;  he  is  the 
owner  of  more  than  three  million  acres  of 
the  land  ;  he  will  have  ninety-five  steam- 
ers plying  around  its  coasts  within  a  few 
months ;  a  new  hotel  at  St.  Johns  of 
first-class  dimensions  is  already  planned. 
It  is  indeed  difficult  to  find  another  man 
occupying  a  parallel  position  to  that 
occupied  by  Mr.  Reid.  So  that  if  Scotch- 
men have  hitherto  neglected  Newfound- 
land, Mr.  Reid  has  atoned  for  it  by 
scooping  in  the  whole  thing.  Mr.  Reid 
is  popularly  known  as  the  Czar,  but  his 
manners  are  not  those  that  we  associate 
with  the  word  Czar.  He  is  the  most 
modest  and  unassuming  Czar  you  ever 
met.  Scotchmen  are  not  really  modest. 
They  are  best  represented  by  that  one 
who  prayed  "Lord,  gi'e  us  a  gude 
opeenion  o'  oorsels."  But  they,  with  the 
cunning  of  the  serpent  or  the  wisdom  of 
the  philosopher  conceal  the  "gude 
opeenion  "  from  the  observation  of  the 
generality.  I  do  not  think  that  anjT  man 
could  have  accomplished  what  Mr.  Reid 
has  done  without  a  good  opinion  of  him- 
self, but  he  conceals  it  most  completely. 


THE    BRITISH    RACES    IN    CANADA. 

BY  ARCHIBALD  BLUE,  TORONTO. 


COMPLETE  enumeration 
of  the  several  Provinces 
which  now  compose  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  has 
been  taken  decennially  for 
the  years  1861,  1871,  1881  and 
1891.  For  each  one  of  these 
years  the  population  has  been 
classified  by  nativities,  and  for 
the  years  1871  and  1881  by  origins 
also.  At  the  taking  of  the  census 
of  1891  it  was  thought  that  the 
division  into  native  and  non- 
native  was  more  suitable  to*  our 
status  than  a  division  according  to  racial 
descent,  and  no  doubt  properly  so  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  marriages  between  persons 
of  different  origins  are  steadily  growing 
more  frequent.  Hereafter,  therefore,  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  say  what  proportion 
of  the  population  is  Scotch,  or  English, 
or  Irish  in  origin.  We  shall  know  only 
what  proportion  is  French  ;  or  perhaps  it 
is  better  to  say  we  shall  know  as  long  as 
the  great  fact  is  recognized  that  we  are  a 


bi-lingual  people.  But  the  data  we  have 
possess  yet  some  value  in  determining  the 
strength  of  the  race  elements  in  our 
population,  and  they  are  worth  using. 
In  1871,  out  of  a  total  population  of 
3,485,761,  the  Scotch  race  numbered 
549,94(5,  the  Irish  846,414,  and  the  Eng- 
lish and  Welsh  714,142.  In  1881,  when 
the  whole  population  was  4,324,810,  the 
Scotch  were  increased  to  699,863,  the  Irish 
to  957,403,  and  the  English  and  Welsh  to 
891,248.  For  each  of  those  years  the 
Scotch  constituted  16  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  and  the  English  20  per  cent., 
while  the  Irish  rose  from  22  to  24  per 
cent.  In  Ontario,  in  1881,  the  English 
and  W7elsh  made  up  28  per  cent  of  the 
population,  the  Irish  32  per  cent.,  and 
the  Scotch  20  per  cent.,  as  compared  with 
7">,  I  I  and  11  per  cent,  respectively  in  the 
British  Islands  in  the  same  year. 

The  following  table  gives  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  British  races  by  Provinces  for 
the  year  1881,  which  is  likely  to  remain 
our  last  census  by  origins  or  races  : 


Provinces. 

English 

and 
Welsh. 

Scotch. 

Irish. 

Ontario 

542,232 

81,866 

130,144 

94,861 

21,568 

11,606 

7,596 

1,876 

378,536 

54,923 

146,027 

49,829 

48,933 

16,506 

3,892 

1,217 

699,863 

627,262 

Quebec 

123,749 

Nova  Scotia 

66,067 

New  Brunswick 

101,284 

Prince  Edward  Island 

25,415 

Manitoba 

1<>,173 

British  Columbia 

3,172 

The  Territories 

281 

Totals 

891,248 

957,403 

These  statistics  include  all  inhabitants 
of  British  lineage,  whether  born  in  the 
British  Islands,  Canada,  or  elsewhere. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  of  British 


birth  in  Canada,  as  taken  at  four  succes- 
sive decennial  enumerations,  is  shown  in 
the  next  table,  together  with  the  total 
population  of  the  country  : 


Year. 

English 

and 
Welsh. 

Scotch. 

Irish. 

Populat'n 

of 

Canada. 

1831 

137,968 
146,983 
169,504 
219,668 

139,243 
124,907 
115,062 
107,584 

286,031 
223,101 
185,526 
149,184 

3,171,418 

1871 

1881 

3,579,782 
4,324,810 

1891 

4,833,239 

The  total  of  the  British-born  population 
of  the  country  in  1861  was  563,242,  or  18 


per    cent,   of  the   whole   population  ;  in 
1871  it  was  494,891,    or  14  per  cent.;  in 
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1881  it  was  470,092,  or  11  per  cent.;  and 
in  1891  it  was  476.436,  or  9  per  cent.  The 
number  in  1871  was  68,351  less  than  in 
1861,  and  the  number  in  1881  was  24,799 
less  than  in  1871,  and  although  a  slight 
increase  is  shown  in  1891  over  1881  the 
ratio  of  British-born  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion has  fallen  steadily  from  one  decade 
to  another.  It  will  be  noticed  also  that 
while  the  English  and  Welsh  have  been 
steadily  increasing,  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
have  been  as  steadily  decreasing — the 
Irish  being  less  in  1891  than  in  1861  bv 
136,847,  and  the  Scotch  by  31,659,  and 
the  English  and  Welsh  more  by  81,700. 

This  is  not  a  cheering  view,  but  the 
situation  should  be  clearly  presented. 
For  some  cause  Canada  has  not  received 
a  fair  share  of  the  surplus  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last  forty 
years,  nor  indeed  during  the  last  eighty 
years.  If  any  one  doubts  this  statement 
he  has  only  to  consult  the  last  decennial 
census  of  the  United  States.  According 
to  that  authority  the  United  Kingdom 
gave  6,235,277  citizens  to  the  Republic  in 
the  seventy  years  1821-90.  In  the  last 
decade  alone  (1881-90)  it  gave  1,462,839, 
composed  of  657,488  from  England  and 
Wales,  149,869  from  Scotland,  and  655,482 
from  Ireland.  Furthermore,  the  United 
States  census  shows  that  in  1890  the 
country  had  a  foreign-born  population  of 
9,249,547,  one-third  of  whom  were  natives 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  There  were 
1,008,220  trom  England  and  Wales, 
242,231  from  Scotland,  and  1,871,509  from 
Ireland,  or  seven  times  more  than  in 
Canada. 

It  will  be  said  that  in  a  free  country 
like  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  people 
must  be  free  to  migrate  where  they  please. 
That  is  right.  But  the  Mother  Country 
owes  an  obligation  to  herself  and  to  her 
Colonies,  and  with  proper  measures  taken 
at  both  ends  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
direct  the  tide  of  emigration  to  the  Colo- 
nies. The  principle  of  laissez  /aire  in 
this  matter  has  perhaps  been  carried  to 
excess.  Modern  experience  proves  that 
Governments  are  useful  powers,  and  not 


mere  instruments  of  repression.  By  the 
help  of  intelligent  methods  the  wilderness 
may  be  transformed  into  a  state  ;  and  had 
the  eight  or  ten  millions  of  Britons  who 
have  found  homes  in  the  United  States 
during  the  present  century  been  directed 
instead  to  Canada,  Australasia  and  South 
Africa,  and  had  the  British  capital  sent  to 
the  United  States  been  invested  in  open- 
ing up  the  great  natural  resources  of  those 
Colonies,  the  boon  to  the  Empire  could 
not  be  calculated. 

The  lesson  of  South  African  history 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by  British 
statesmen.  Eighty  years  ago,  when  the 
scheme  of  the  Albany  settlement  in  Cape 
Colony  was  conceived,  90,000  men  in 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  applied 
for  leave  to  go  out,  and  only  4,000  of  them 
were  accepted  by  the  Government.  At 
first  they  occupied  an  area  of  3,000  square 
miles,  but  their  descendants  have  long 
since  spread  beyond  this  limit,  and  their 
presence  in  Cape  Colony  is  a  powerful 
factor  in  maintaining  authority  there 
while  the  Boers  of  the  two  Republics  are 
fighting  the  best  soldiers  of  the  Empire. 
Had  the  whole  number  who  offered  in 
1820  been  sent  out,  there  would  be  no 
South  Africa  question  to  vex  the  British 
Government  now,  for  natives  and  Dutch 
and  Boers  alike  would  long  ago  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  control  which  men  of  the 
British  races  never  fail  to  establish. 

It  needs  no  voice  of  a  seer  to  tell  us  that 
between  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother 
Country  the  old  relationship  with  its 
laissez  faire  politics  is  passing  away,  and 
that  a  new  era  of  Imperialism  is  dawning, 
in  which  broader  statesmanship  will 
direct  the  affairs  of  Government,  and 
under  which  troublesome  questions  of 
Home  and  Colonial  politics  may  find 
peaceful  and  permanent  solution.  No 
citizen  of  the  Empire  will  deny  that 
loyalty  and  duty  call  for  a  policy  under 
which  Britons  shall  stay  Britons,  to  occu- 
py all  lands  and  strengthen  all  outposts 
of  the  Empire.  In  Canada  alone  there  is 
easy  room  for  another  fifty  millions  of 
people. 


"Pioneers  of  Zorra:"  The  story 
of  the  Scotch  settlers  of  Zorra  has 
been  told  in  this  book  by  the  Rev.  W.  A. 
Mackay,  D.D.,  with  his  wonted  raciness 
of  style  and  descriptive  power.  The  life 
of  these  people  was  seasoned  by  the 
memories  of  forefathers  who  never 
shirked  duty,  and  who  believed  in  God. 
They  were  a  sturdy  race,  those  Suther- 


landshire  Highlanders,  and  faced  the  toil 
and  hardships  of  pioneering  with  a  stout 
heart.  Their  lives  were  lightened  by 
friendly  co-operation,  by  the  sweetening 
of  religion,  and  by  gleams  of  fortune, 
even  from  the  very  start ;  and  their  words 
and  ways  are  made  to  live  again  on  Dr. 
Mackay's  pages,  which  are  well  worth 
reading. 


THE  DRAMATIC   ELEMENT  IN    BURNS. 

BY  PROF.  WM.  HOUSTON,  M.A.,  TORONTO. 


OBERT  BURNS  is  best 
known  in  literature  as  a 
lyric  poet.  He  is  in  most 
of  his  writings  intensely 
subjective,  and  subjectivity 
is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
note  of  the  true  lyric.  The 
current  of  the  emotions  ran 
strongly  in  the  man,  and  they 
found  natural  and  spontaneous 
suppression  in  his  verse.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  he  was 
lyric  only.  There  is  in  many  of 
his  poems  ample  evidence  of  his 
possession  of  dramatic  power  of  a  high 
order.  With  the  proper  training  and 
suitable  opportunity  he  would  probably 
have  come  nearer  to  rivalry  with  Shakes- 
peare than  any  modern  dramatist  has 
done. 

To  substantiate  the  correctness  of  this 
view  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  nature 
of  dramatic  power  as  manifested  in  litera- 
ture. The  most  important  element  in  it 
is  the  creation  of  character.  The  greatest 
lyric  poet  may  be  incapable  of  doing 
more  than  uttering  his  own  emotions ; 
the  dramatist  must  be  able  to  create  per- 
sons and  endow  them  with  individuality 
of  thought  and  sentiment.  Shakespeare 
may  have  been  "  Prospero "  or  "Prince 
Hal,"  but  he  certainly  could  not  have 
been  all  of  his  great  characters  at  the 
same  time,  and  could  not  have  been 
"Shylock"  or  "Othello"  at  all.  Scott 
had  great  dramatic  power  of  the  kind 
referred  to,  but  he  chose  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  production  of  prose  romances 
rather  than  dramas,  for  the  latter  of 
which  he  was  in  some  ways  quite  unfitted, 
notably  by  his  low  grade  of  poetic  genius 
as  compared  with  that  of  Burns. 

Hardly  less  important  than  the  power 
just  spoken  of  is  what  may  be  called 
intensity  of  expression.  In  this  respect 
Burns,  like  Shakespeare,  was  supremely 
endowed.  The  mild  light  of  the  genius 
of  Wordsworth  was  the  perfect  antipodes 
of  the  fervor  of  Burns,  which  neither 
Tennyson  nor  Browning  often  matches. 
In  this  respect  Kipling  is  exceptionally 
gifted,  though  he  labors  under  serious 
artistic  disadvantages  in  others.  Scott's 
style  of  expression  was  fairly  suited  to 
the  epic,  but  would  never  have  done  for 
the  drama.  If  to  these  characteristics  we 
add  humor  and  pathos,  of  each  of  which 
Burns  was  a  perennial  spring,  all  that  was 


needed  further  was  training,  followed  by 
opportunity.  It  has  been  said  that  Burns 
was  incapable  of  the  sustained  application 
necessary  to  the  production  of  a  great 
literary  work.  On  that  point  no  one  can 
speak  with  authority.  The  conditions  of 
his  literary  activity  were  not  such  as  to 
stimulate  him  to  continuous  effort,  but 
very  much  the  reverse. 

Burns  has  not  written  any  strictly 
dramatic  poem,  though  he  tells  us  that  in 
his  early  years  he  purposed  "courting 
the  tragic  muse,"  and  a  short  remnant  of 
a  play  is  usually  published  among  his 
works  under  the  title,  "A  Tragic  Frag- 
ment." For  proof  of  his  possession  of 
dramatic  power,  therefore,  one  is  forced  to 
cite  such  poems  as  ' '  The  Jolly  Beggars, ' ' 
"  The  Twa  Dogs,"  "  Holy  Willie's 
Prayer,"  the  "Address  to  the  Deil," 
"The  Auld  Farmer's  New- Year  Morning 
Salutation  to  his  old  Mare,"  and  "Tarn 
o'  Shanter."  There  is  in  each  of  these 
the  true  and  unmistakable  dramatic  char- 
acter, though  only  the  first  is  dramatic  in 
form.  The  differentiation  of  characters 
in  it  is  complete,  and  is  accomplished 
with  marvellous  ease,  skill,  and  certainty. 
The  poet  who  wrote  this  cantata,  indeed, 
almost  extemporized  it  ;  if  he  had  been 
fated  to  move  in  a  wider  sphere,  and 
come  in  contact  with  other  dramatists 
and  the  actors  who  exhibited  their  works, 
might  have  accomplished  as  much  as 
Shakespeare  himself,  who  has  done  noth- 
ing better  than  it  in  the  way  of  either 
character  sketching  or  graphic  descrip- 
tion. 

Three  of  the  poems  mentioned  above 
exhibit  Burns  as  sympathising  intensely 
with  the  lower  animals,  while  his  address 
to  Satan  is  characterized  by  qualities, 
ranging  along  the  whole  gamut  from 
grim  satire  to  moving  pathos,  that  have 
challenged  increasingly  the  admiration  of 
the  best  judges  of  literary  excellence. 
Burns'  "  Deil  "  is  a  perfectly  original  and 
truly  dramatic  creation,  quite  as  much  so 
as  Goethe's  "  Mephistopheles." 

While  I  have  singled  out  here  a  few 
poems,  the  dramatic  element  runs  through 
a  very  much  larger  number,  and  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  those  who  have  not  learn- 
ed to  recognize  and  appreciate  it  have 
been  deprived  of  most  of  the  pleasure 
which  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
poems  of  Robert  Burns  is  calculated  to 
impart. 


ANTIOUITY    OF   THE    CELTIC    SPEECH. 

BY  PROF.  JOHN  CAMPBELL,  LL.D.,  MONTREAL. 


* 


'HEN  the  student  of  Celtic 
literature  has  made  him- 
self familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  Gaelic 
Albanic  Duan,  the  Erse 
Psalter  of  Cashel,  and  the  Welsh 
poems  of  Ancurin  and  Taliesin, 
ascribed  to  the  eleventh,  ninth, 
and  sixth  centuries  respectively, 
he  imagines  he  has  reached  the 
Ultima  Thule  of  his  subject. 
Yet  he  must  know  that  the 
ancient  history ,  largely  regarded 
as  mythical,  which  appears  in 
Fordun's  Scottish  Chronicle,  in  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth's  British  History,  and  in 
Keating 's  History  of  Ireland,  cannot  but 
have  come  down  from  a  period  of  high 
antiquity,  through  traditions,  either  oral 
or  written,  in  forms  of  Celtic  speech.  The 
Irish  Annals  of  Tighernach  and  of  The 
Four  Masters  contain  many  metrical 
scraps  attributed  to  the  fifth  century. 
Beyond  that  point,  till  a  few  years  ago, 
the  world's  acquaintance  with  Celtic 
literary  remains  did  not  extend. 

Rather  more  than  fifteen  years  have 
passed  since  the  writer,  in  the  course  of 
Etruscan  decipherment,  analyzed  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  Eugubine  Tables,  which 
are  seven  bronze  plates  or  tablets,  that 
were  disinterred,  in  the  year  1444,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Umbrian  city  of 
Iguvium  in  Italy.  These  plates  are  in- 
scribed partly  in  Roman  characters,  partly 
in  the  not  very  dissimilar  Etruscan, 
although  the  phonetic  equivalents  of 
appareutly  corresponding  characters  are 
quite  distinct.  Careful  study  sufficed  to 
make  a  complete  translation  of  the  Etrus- 
can tablets.  Then  the  writer's  general 
knowledge  of  philology  was  enough  to 
convince  him  that  the  remaining  or 
Umbrian  plates  were  written  in  archaic 
Gaelic,  expressed  in  the  well  known 
Roman  character.  Being,  fortunately, 
possessed  of  the  intimate  friendship  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Neil  MacNish  of  Cornwall, 
Ont.,  who  is  facile  ftrinceps  in  Celtic 
researches,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
he  sought  and  obtained  his  invaluable 
collaboration.  By  degrees,  the  interpre- 
ters succeeded  in  translating  the  whole  of 
the  Umbrian  inscription  ;  a  philological 
and  historical  introduction  to  which, 
under  the  caption  "  Umbria  Capta,"  Dr. 
MacNish  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto.    With 


his  consent,  the  writer  issued  the  English 
text  of  the  Umbrian,  along  with  his  own 
translation  of  the  Etruscan  inscription,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Celtic  Society  of 
Montreal,  published  in  1887. 

The  Umbrian  inscription,  with  notes, 
covers  thirty -four  octavo  pages  of  the 
Celtic  Society's  Transactions,  thus  afford- 
ing to  the  student  of  Celtic  antiquities  a 
large  field  for  investigation,  both  phil- 
ological and  historical.  The  Umbrian  and 
Etruscan  texts,  with  literal  translations 
and  grammatical  analyses,  are  read}-  for 
publication,  so  soon  as  opportunity  per- 
mits. The  date  of  these  literary  documents 
is  177  B.C.;  they  were  composed  by  Herti, 
King  of  Umbria,  and  by  a  nameless 
Etruscan  prince  of  Arretium,  respectively  : 
and  their  contents  are  an  historical 
account  of  their  military  operations,  in 
subduing  revolted  Celtic  and  Etruscan 
colonies,  extending  from  the  mountains 
of  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol  to  the  GuJfs 
of  Genoa  and  Venice,  and  from  the 
French  Alps  to  Carinthia  and  Trieste. 
Evidence  is  thus  afforded  of  the  existence, 
though  in  quasi-subjection  to  Rome,  of 
an  extensive  Celtic  empire  in  northern 
Italy  and  beyond  it,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century  before  Christ ;  and  of 
the  literary  use  of  a  Celtic  tongue 
mediating  between  Scottish  and  Irish 
Gaelic,  before  Terence  had  appeared,  and 
while  Roman  letters  were  yet  in  their 
infancy.  This  antiquity,  however,  is 
trifling  compared  with  that  which  is  to 
follow. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Celtic  Society 
of  Montreal,  published  in  1892,  Dr. 
MacNish  has  a  paper  entitled  ' '  A  Gaelic 
Cuneiform  Inscription."  This  is  one  of 
the  Tell-el-Amarna  tablets,  discovered 
some  years  ago,  and  preserved  in  the 
Boulag  Museum.  Most  of  the  tablets 
found  in  this  Egyptian  ruin  are  written 
in  Semitic  lingua  franca,  not  unlike 
Hebrew,  but  in  cuneiform  characters,  the 
phonetic  values  of  which  are  known 
through  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  studies. 
The  transliteration  of  the  cuneiform  into 
European  characters  may  thus  be  gener- 
ally trusted.  Taking  this  transliteration, 
Dr.  MacNish  has  placed  under  it,  line  by 
line,  its  modern  Gaelic  equivalents,  and 
their  literal  translation,  and  thereafter 
has  given  a  free  rendition  of  the-  text, 
with  verbal  and  historical  notes.  Thus 
enlarged,  without  the  free  translation  and 
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notes,  the  text  covers  three  pages  of  the 
Transactions.  It  is  a  letter  from  Tark- 
hundara,  or  Tarkhun  the  Second,  of  Ur  in 
Chaldea,  to  the  Pharaoh  Amenhotep  IV., 
then  reigning  in  a  city  on  the  site  of 
Tell-el-Amarna,  telling  of  presents  he 
was  sending  to  him,  of  the  intrigues  of  a 
colleague  named  Khalugari,  no  doubt  an 
Ossianic  Colgar,  and  of  Tarkhundara's 
desire  to  espouse  Pharaoh's  daughter,  the 
Princess  Akh. 

The  father  of  this  second  Tarkhuu  is 
called  Urukh  on  his  own  monuments, 
being  the  Orchamus  of  Ovid  ;  and  Tark- 
hundara  is  called  Dungi.  Expelled,  like 
the  second  Tarquin,  from  his  oriental 
kingdom,  he  settled  in  Egypt ;  and, 
under  the  name  of  Tutankh-Amen,  was 
recognized  as  a  Pharaoh,  being  the  hus- 
band of  Ankh-nes-Paaten,  daughter  of 
Amenhotep  IV.,  and  the  Akh  of  the 
Gaelic  letter.  The  reason  of  his  writing 
to  Amenhotep  in  Gaelic  is  found  in  the 
fact,  that  Pharaoh's  mother,  Queen 
Thi,  was  a  Celtic  princess,  whom  his 
father  espoused,  when  a  wanderer  among 
the  Mitanni,  or  ancient  Ne-Medians,  on 


the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Brugsch 
gives  the  date  of  Amenhotep's  accession 
to  the  crown  of  Egypt  as  1466  B.C.  ;  but 
Lenormant  and  other  Egyptologists  take 
it  back  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  they 
are  doubtless  right.  Here  then,  before 
the  time  of  Moses,  are  Celtic  kings  and 
queens  on  the  Euphrates  and  on  the 
Nile  ;  and  literary  Gaelic  as  a  vehicle  of 
royal  correspondence.  Thus  does  Gaelic 
take  its  place  among  the  classical  lan- 
guages of  antiquity,  antedating  by  many 
centuries  the  oldest  fragment  of  Greek 
composition. 

The  names  of  Herti,  or  Art,  of  Umbria, 
and  his  rebellious  vassal,  Eno  O'Gar,  or 
Eana  O'Gara  or  O'Hara  ;  and  those  of 
the  oriental  Dungi  or  Tarkhundara,  of 
Khalugari  or  Colgar,  of  the  queens  Thi 
and  Akh ;  all  in  their  purely  Gaelic 
setting,  suggest  long  pages  of  yet  un- 
written Celtic  history.  When  the  time 
comes  to  set  them  forth,  it  will  be  found 
that,  before  the  nations  of  classical 
antiquity  were  in  their  childhood,  the 
Gael  was  a  maker  of  history  and  a  king 
of  men. 


GAIDSIR  GUN  TUR. 

LE  DAIBHIDH  SPEINSE,  TORONTO. 


HA  duine  coir,  Iain  Ban,  a 
chaochail  ami  an  Coledotl 
o  cheann  beagan  nine,  a' 
togail  uisge  beatha  ami  am 
Muileadradh,  amis  an  Eil- 
ean  Ileach,  mu  thri-fichead 
bliadhna  roimh  'n  am  so.  Bha  e 
paigheadh  cis  do  'n  righ  airson 
na  sochair.  Thachair  aon  la  gu 
'n  do  lion  am  brachadair  sac  le 
braich  agus  dh'  fhalaich  e  fo  'n 
ath-thioraidh  e.  Bha  so  an  agh- 
aidh  an  lagh  agus  rachadh  cain 
throm  a  chur  air  Iain  Ban  na  'm 
faighte  mach  e.  Mu  'n  d'  fhuair  am 
brachadair  an  sac  a  thoirt  air  falbh  thainig 
an  Gaidsir  a  staigh  agus  chunnaic  e  'n 
sac-bracha.  Chuir  so  mor  aoibhneas  air, 
oir  bha  e  dealasach  na  dhreuchd.  Thug 
e  an  sac  suas  an  staidhir  d'a  sheomar 
fein,  cheangail  e  beul  an  t-saic  gu  teann 
le  sreing  agus  chuir  e  seula  oirre.  Ghlais 
e  'n  dorus  gu  curamach,  a  cur  crioman 
paipeir,  air  an  robh  ainm  sgriobhte,  ann 
an  toll  na  h-uchrach.  Mar  mheas  e  gach 
ni  tearuinte  leum  e  air  muin  eich  agus 
rainig  e  'n  supervisor,  coig  mile  air  astar, 
agus  dh'  innis  e  dha  le  mor  uail  an  ni 
fhuair  e.     Bha  Iain  Ban  aim  an  cruaidh- 


chas  ;  oir  bheireadh  a  chain  throm  leir- 
sgrios  air.  Ghairm  e  an  luchd-oibre, 
agus  gheall  e  dhaibh  da-fhichead  gallan 
de  'n  uisge-bheatha  a  b'  fhearr  a  bha  'san 
t-seileir  na  'n  deanadh  iad  innleachd  air 
bith  a  chuireadh  a  thaoibh  run  a  ghaidsir. 
Chaidh  gille  og,  suas  air  faradh  agus 
chunnaig  e  gu  'n  do  dhi-chuimhnich  an 
gaidsir  an  uinneag  a  ghlasadh.  Chuir  iad 
fear-faire  air  chairis  agus  chaidh  na 
gilleau  a  staigh  air  an  uinneig.  Dh' 
fhosgail  iad  mas  an  t-saic,  thug  iad  air 
falbh  a  bhraich  agus  lion  iad  an  sac  le 
smur  na  h-ath-thioraidh  ;  dh'  fhuaigh  iad 
mas  an  t-saic  agus  shuath  iad  duslach  air 
an  t-snath  a  chum  gu  'n  amhairceadh  e 
sean.  Dh'  fhag  iad  e  an  sin,  a  reir  cos- 
lais,  mar  fhuair  iad  e.  Chunnaig  am 
fear-faire  na  gaidsirean  a  tighinn  agus 
choinnich  Iain  Ban  iad  aig  an  dorus. 
Fhuaireadh  gach  ni  mar  dh'  fhagadh  iad. 
Dh'  fhosgail  an  Gaidsir  an  sac.  Chuir  an 
supervisor  a  lamh  sios  g'  a  uileinn  agus 
thug  e  mach  Ian  a  dhuirn  de  'n  smur. 
Bha  e  air  bainidh  agus  cha  do  chaomhain 
e  'theanga,  ach  ma  bha  a  bhriathran 
searbh  do  'n  ghaidsir  's  iomadh  gaire 
cridheil  a  dhvisg  iad  am  measg  nan  gill- 
ean  a  thug  air  falbh  a  bhraich. 


A  SCOTSMAN  IN  EARLY  CANADA. 

BY  JAMES  BAIN,  JR.,  TORONTO. 


•HE  CHANGED  conditions 
which  existed  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  alter 
Cnlloden  forced  many  of 
the  inhabitants  to  look 
abroad  for  new  homes.  Poverty 
stricken  landlords,  coal  tax,  salt 
tax,  and  many  other  burdens 
were  resting  heavy  on  the  people. 
The  reports  which  had  been 
received  from  the  new  settle- 
ments in  New  York  State,  the 
Carolinas,  and  also  Georgia,  had 
been  favorable,  and  undoubtedly 
a  considerable  emigration  would  have 
flowed  into  the  colonies  if  the  revolution- 
ary war  had  not  broken  out.  The  same 
spirit  of  loyalty,  however,  which  led 
them  to  follow  Prince  Charlie,  turned 
them  from  the  now  United  States.  The 
letters  of  those  who  had  followed  the 
British  flag  to  take  up  their  residence  in 
the  newlv  explored  lands  of  Canada 
diverted  attention  in  that  direction, 
supplemented  as  they  were  by  the  stories 
of  many  a  returned  Highland  soldier. 
With  characteristic  Scottish  caution, 
however,  Scotsmen  were  for  many  years 
in  the  habit  of  coming  to  spy  out  the 
land  and  report  upon  its  possibilities  and 
capabilities  for  settlement,  and  among 
the  earliest  was  a  Mr.  Campbell.  From 
the  title  page  of  his  book,  which  was 
published  in  Edinburgh  in  1793,  we  glean 
no  information  about  him,  except  that 
his  Christian  name  commenced  with  S., 
but  from  conversations  reported  in  the 
text  we  gather  that  he  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  deer  forest  of  Mamlorn,  and  that 
he  had  given  up  his  position  owing  to 
some  misunderstanding  with  the  steward. 
! '  I  betook  myself  to  farming,  trading  a 
little  by  sea  and  land,  by  which  I  made 
out  so  well  as  now  to  be  enabled  to  give 
up  all  business  and  gratify  a  passion  for 
travelling."  A  Scotsman  of  Scotsmen, 
he  marks  his  journey  by  the  distance 
from  one  Scotsman's  home  to  another, 
he  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  revolution- 
ary war  had  been  managed  by  Scotsmen, 
the  result  would  have  been  different.  All 
the  English  generals  failed,  and  the  only 
successful  officers  were  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell, Generals  Campbell  andM'Lean. 
"  Does  it  not  verify  what  the  great  Lord 
Chatham  said,  '  That  he  sought  for  merit 
everywhere,  and  found  it  in  the  healthy 


mountains  of  the  North?'"  " 'Tis  a 
barren  clime,  but  breeds  a  generous  race. ' * 
A  casual  allusion  gives  us  a  hint  as  to 
his  religious  views.  When  passing  a 
Quaker  settlement,  he  says  :  "I  suppose 
their  religious  tenets,  in  point  of  morality 
and  decency,  to  be  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  they  in  that  respect  come  nearer  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians  than  any  other  class 
of  men  whatever." 

The  start  was  made  on  June  11th,  1791> 
from  Fort  William,  arriving  at  Greenock 
on  the  18th,  where  he  took  passage  in  the 
brig  Argyle  for  New  Brunswick.  The 
ship  sailed  on  the  2nd  of  July,  but  meet- 
ing with  a  severe  storm  off  the  Mull  of 
Kintyre,  was  forced  to  return  to  the 
Fairly  roads  until  the  8th.  It  was  not 
till  the  27th  of  August  that  the  traveller 
reached  St.  John's,  after  what  he  calls  a 
fine  passage  of  fifty-six  days. 

The  St.  John's  of  that  day  "was  well 
planned  ;"  the  streets  cut  at  right  angles  ; 
but  from  the  unevenness  and  raggedness 
of  the  sloping  ground  on  which  it  is 
built,  does  not  appear  regular  to  the  eye. 
It  consists  of  about  five  hundred  houses^ 
all  of  timber,  well  painted.  They  have  a 
neat  appearance,  and  some  of  them  even 
elegant ;  generally  consisting  of  two 
stories  high.  The  shops,  stores  and 
wharfs,  numerous  and  commodious.  They 
have  two  churches,  also  of  wood,  the 
largest  not  yet  finished  ;  but  when  it  is, 
may  contain  a  numerous  congregation  ;• 
and  so  well  painted  on  the  outside  is  this 
church  that,  without  strict  examination s 
any  spectator  would  conclude  it  to  be 
built  of  stone  and  lime."  The  fishing 
everywhere  interests  him,  and  he  in- 
variably devotes  a  considerable  space  to  a 
description  of  the  fish  and  methods  of 
fishing,  and  the  prospects  of  foreign 
markets.  The  St.  John's  river  had  been 
settled  but  a  few  years  before  by  loyalists, 
and  his  first  inland  journey  was  up  this 
river,  stopping  each  night  at  a  settler's 
house,  who  all  appear  to  have  been  men 
of  a  superior  class.  Everywhere  he  goes 
he  appears  to  meet  Highlanders  in  well- 
to-do  circumstances,  and  among  others 
his  relative,  Lieutenant  Dugald  Campbell. 
He  learns  of  a  large  settlement  of  High- 
landers on  the  Nashwack,  and  that  they 
"  were  in  many  respects  not  a  whit  better 
than  the  real  Indians  ;  that  they  would 
set  out  in  the  dead  of  winter,  with  their 
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guns  and  dogs  ;  travel  into  the  deep 
recesses  of  distant  forests,  continue  there 
two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time,  sleeping  at 
night  in  the  snow,  and  in  the  open  air ; 
and  return  with  sleas  loaded  with  venison  ; 
yet  withal,  were  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  prudent  and  industrious  farmers  in 
all  this  province  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
lived  most  easy  and  independent." 

Reaching  this  settlement  he  spent  some 
time  visiting  from  house  to  house,  where 
he  was  received  with  Highland  hospital- 
ity, in  shooting  and  fishing,  and  exam- 
ining the  lands,  of  which  he  speaks 
enthusiastically.  As  an  extreme  example 
of  the  abundance  of  fish,  he  says  that 
Captain  Symon  told  him  that  three 
Frenchmen  speared  seven  hundred 
salmon  in  one  night.  The  Nashwack 
settlement  was  largely  formed  from  the 
42nd  regiment,  and  the  "greatest  want, 
and  what  they  complained  most  of,  was 
women  for  their  young  men,  they  begged 
of  me  to  recommend  some  hundred  of 
them  to  come,  and  that  they  would 
engage  that  they  should  all  get  husbands, 
or  masters,  before  they  should  be  three 
weeks  in  the  country."  The  last  settler 
on  the  river  was  Angus  Macintosh,  "a 
very  decent  man,  originally  from  Inver- 
ness, and  a  sergeant  in  the  71st  regiment. 
His  wife  told  me  they  had  every  necessary 
of  life  in  abundance'  on  their  own  pro- 
perty, but  there  was  one  thing  which  she 
wished  much  to  have  ;  that  was  heather. 
And  as  she  had  heard  there  was  an  island 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  opposite  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Mirimashee  river, 
where  it  grew,  and  as  she  understood  I 
was  going  that  way,  she  earnestly  en- 
treated I  would  bring  her  two  or  three 
stalks,  or  cows,  as  she  called  it,  which 
she  would  plant  on  a  barren  brae  behind 
her  house,  where  she  supposed  it  would 
grow  ;  that  she  made  the  same  request  to 
several  going  that  way,  but  had  not  got 
any  of  it,  which  she  knew  would  greatly 
beautify  the  place  ;  for,  said  she,  '  This 
is  an  ugly  country  that  has  no  heather. 
I  never  yet  saw  any  good  or  pleasant 
place  without  it.'  "  From  Fredericton 
he  made  his  way  through  the  bush  to  the 
Mirimashee  river,  where  a  considerable 
settlement  had  been  made,  the  principal 
men  of  which  were  Scotsmen.  Their 
shipbuilding,  lumbering  and  fishing 
industries  were  all  inspected,  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  their  exports  noted  with 
hearty  interest.  Returning  to  Fredericton 
by  the  same  route,  he  resolved  to  con- 
tinue his  journey  westward  across  the 
barren     and     untrodden     country    lying 


between  that  town  and  the  French  settle- 
ments on  the  St.  Lawrence,  "through 
impenetrable  forests,  a  savage  wilderness, 
and  mountains  covered  with  snow."  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  servant  and  his 
constant  companion,  his  dog,  and  for 
guide,  one  of  the  settlers  familiar  with  the 
wood,  George  M'Gregor.  It  was  late  in 
the  season,  for  in  October  he  might 
expect  to  find  some  of  the  upper  waters 
frozen,  and  the  cold  would  be  at  times 
severe,  but  in  spite  of  all  his  difficulties 
he  reached  Quebec  before  the  end  of  the 
month.  The  calashes,  the  wild  bull's 
skin  "which  we  call  buffalo  hyde,"  the 
system  of  post  houses,  the  "porpoise" 
fisheries,  and  the  system  of  "  signiories  " 
are  all  new  and  interesting.  A  short 
account  of  Quebec,  with  some  anecdotes 
of  the  late  siege  by  Montgomery,  is  given 
before  he  starts  upon  his  journey  further 
westward.  At  Three  Rivers  "I  fell  in 
with  a  Scotchman  dignified  with  the  title 
of  Sieur  Forbes,  who  kept  one  of  the 
post  houses,  an  old  man,  formerly  a 
private  soldier  in  the  71st  regiment,  or 
Fraser's  Highlanders,  married  to  a  High- 
land girl,  who  lately  emigrated  from 
Morar  in  Inverness-shire.  Here  I  dined, 
and  was  much  pressed  to  stay  all  night. 
She  spoke  French  fluently,  but  very  little 
English,  so  that  she  and  I  conversed  in 
Gaelic."  In  the  island  of  Montreal  he 
especially  admires  the  farms  "  possessed 
by  some  Englishmen  who  cultivate  and 
manure  their  lands  as  is  done  in  that 
country,  forming  a  great  contrast  to  the 
habitants,  who  are  perhaps  the  worst 
farmers  in  the  world."  The  price  of 
wheat  is  3s.  sterling  per  bushel,  beef  at 
Id.  per  lb.,  turkeys  and  geese  from  lOd. 
to  Is.  each. 

On  the  5th  of  November  he  started  for 
the  upper  country,  spending  the  first 
night  at  Lachine  with  Messrs.  Grant  and 
Ross  and  Lieutenant  M'Donnell  from 
Knoidart,  when  he  acknowledges  to  have 
drank  a  good  deal  of  port  and  Madeira,  a 
very  common  confession  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's. These  gentlemen  insisted  upon 
giving  his  servant  and  himself  a  free 
passage  to  Kingston.  Travelling  leisurely 
in  "battoes,"  and  walking  over  the 
portages,  he  invariably  finds  a  Fraser, 
Beaton,  M'Donald,  Gray,  M'Kay,  or 
M* Martin  with  whom  to  spend  the  night 
and  make  merry  over  their  wine.  The 
latter  told  him  "  there  was  a  Glenorchy 
woman  whom  I  remember  to  have  seen 
in  that  country,  married  to  a  Captain 
Thomas  Fraser,  some  miles  farther  up 
the  river."     When  he  reached  the  house 
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he  could  not  believe  that  any  Highlander 
owned  so  fine  a  place  with  so  much  farm 
stock,  but  was  induced  to  enter.  "When 
I  came  up  they  took  no  sort  of  notice  of 
me  farther  than  desiring  me  to  sit  down. 
My  trousers  being  torn  with  the  bushes, 
and  the  rest  of  my  dress  being  in  like 
situation,  they  supposed  me  to  be  a 
Yanky  come  from  the  States.  After 
sitting  a  while  in  this  way,  nobody  speak- 
ing to  me  or  I  to  them,  Mrs.  Fraser 
happened  to  sit  by  me.  I  looked  full  in 
her  face,  and  clearly  recognizing  her 
features,  I  accosted  her  in  Gaelic,  and 
asked  her  if  she  had  ever  seen  me  before. 
She  could  not  say  whether  or  not.  This 
turned  the  eyes  of  everybody  in  the  house 
toward  us ;  but  on  my  asking  if  she  had 
heard  of  or  known  such  a  person,  naming 
myself,  she  said  she  did,  and  knew  him 
very  well ;  but  could  not  suppose  that  I 
was  him.  On  my  saying  I  was,  she 
turned  about  to  her  husband,  '  My  dear,' 
said  she,  '  this  is  the  gentleman  whom  1 
have  often  told  you  was  so  kind  to  us 
when  he  was  forester  of  Mamlorn,  and 
whatever  disputes  we  and  our  neighbors 
had  when  our  cattle  trespassed  upon  the 
forest,  he  always  favored  our  family.' 
Captain  Fraser  on  this  instantly  welcomed 
me  to  his  house,  ordered  dinner  and 
venison  stakes  to  be  got  ready  immed- 
iately." Thence  he  passes  to  Captain 
William  Fraser's,  where  he  passes  the 
night,  and  next  morning  to  another 
Fraser's,  a  Highlander  who  had  been  a 
long  time  a  private  in  the  42nd  regiment, 
and  so  he  goes  on  until  Kingston  is 
reached.  Kingston  very  favorably  im- 
presses him.  "I  never  saw  a  prettier 
situation  for  an  inland  town  than  this 
place.  The  town  is  in  its  infancy  yet, 
but  fast  increasing.  It  is  well  supplied 
with  provisions  of  all  kinds  from  the 
fertile  country  behind  it. ' '  He  dines  at 
the  mess  with  the  officers  of  the  garrison, 
rides  out  into  the  country  to  see  Parson 
Stewart's  and  Sir  John  Johnson's  houses, 
and  is  shown  the  place  where  "  it  is  sup- 
posed the  new  Governor  of  Upper  Canada 
will  erect  his  place  of  residence  and  fix  the 
seat  of  Government.  If  so  surely  none 
can  be  more  suitable.  Everything  is  in- 
viting, and  it  seems  by  nature  intended 
for  the  emporium  of  this  new  country, 
capable  of  being  extended  to  a  consider- 
able Empire."  It  was  as  late  as  Novem- 
ber 24th  when  he  got  on  board  the  Col- 
ville  sloop,  mounting  two  six-pounders 
and  two  swivels,  bound  to  Niagara.  The 
weather  was  stormy,  the  captain  drunk, 
as  were  most  of  the  men,  so  that  by  night- 


fall they  were  glad  to  get  back  behind 
Carleton  Island,  where  they  remained  in 
shelter  for  four  days.  It  was  not  until 
December  8th  that  they  reached  Niagara, 
thus  actually  spending  fifteen  days  in  the 
passage.  Fort  Niagara  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  British,  so  that  they  crossed 
to  that  side,  and  "puts  up  at  the  only 
public  house  in  the  place,  which  is  near 
the  fort."  The  town  of  Niagara  on  the 
western  side  was  just  being  "  lined  out," 
and  lots  were  given  gratis  to  such  as  will 
undertake  to  build  on  it.  Half  an  acre  is 
allowed  for  the  "stance  of  each  house 
and  garden,  and  eight  acres  at  a  distance 
for  enclosure. ' '  The  question  of  the  situ- 
ation of  the  seat  of  Government  was  evi- 
dently exciting  public  interest,  for  he 
says  :  "  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake, 
at  a  place  called  Torento,  fifteen  miles 
across  from  Niagara,  is  a  fine  bay  and  safe 
anchorage,  where  some  people  suppose 
the  seat  of  the  new  governor  will  be 
erected."  After  a  short  stay  he  visited 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  in  company  with  Mr. 
Robert  Hamilton,  a  well-known  resident 
of  Queenstown,  returning  to  the  fort, 
where  he  spent  the  month  of  January. 
Early  in  February  he  set  out  with  a 
"party  of  gentlemen  in  two  sleas  "  on 
an  excursion  to  the  Grand  River.  The 
first  night  was  spent  at  Squire  McNab's  ; 
next  day  they  crossed  ' '  Geneva  Lake — 
now  Burlington  Bay — where  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  various  devices 
for  capturing  fish  beneath  the  ice  used  by 
the  Indians  of  the  Messessagoe  nation, 
and  on  the  following  day  reached  the 
residence  of  Captain  Brant  on  the  Grand 
River.  Here  they  were  received  with 
much  hospitality.  Captain  Brant  he  finds 
was  well  acquainted  with  European  man- 
ners, and  "Mrs.  Brant  appeared  superbly 
dressed  in  the  Indian  fashion,  the  ele- 
gance of  her  person,  grandeur  of  her 
looks  and  deportment,  her  large  mild 
eyes,  symmetry  and  harmony  of  her  ex- 
pressive features,  though  much  darker  in 
the  complexion,  so  far  surpassed  them 
as  not  to  admit  of  the  smallest  comparison 
between  the  Indian  and  the  fair  European 
ladies."  The  children  are  also  praised  in 
the  same  strain.  Tea  served  in  the  hand- 
somest china  plate.  Next  day  was  Sun- 
day, and  dinner  was  served  on  their  re- 
turn from  a  saunter  round  the  village. 
"  Two  slaves  attended  the  table,  the  one 
in  scarlet,  the  other  in  colored  clothes, 
with  silver  buckles  on  their  shoes. ' '  We 
drank  pretty  freely  after  dinner,  port  and 
Maderia  wines."  After  nightfall  Captain 
Brant  arranged  to  show  him  a  war  dance, 
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which  interested  hirn  very  much.  "  No 
sooner  the  war  dance  was  over  than  they 
began  their  own  native  and  civil  ones,  in 
which  Captain  Brant  and  I  joined  ;  he 
placed  me  between  two  handsome  young 
squaws  and  himself  between  other  two  ; 
in  this  way  we  continued  for  two  hours 
more  without  coming  off  the  floor,  danc- 
ing and  singing."  Campbell  was  evident- 
ly in  for  a  night's  enjoyment,  for  "  after 
this  and  every  other  dance  peculiar  to 
their  nation  was  over,  we  began  to  Scotch 
reels."  Here  we  continued  until  near 
daylight.  I  told  Captain  Brant  that  in 
my  country  at  all  country  weddings  and 
frolics,  it  was  customary  to  kiss  both 
before  and  after  every  dance.  He  said  it 
was  a  strange  though  agreeable  custom, 
but  that  it  would  never  do  here.  I  had 
brought  two  gallons  of  rum  to  entertain 
them,  and  he  had  ordered  six  bottles  of 
Maderia  wine  from  his  own  house,  and 
would  hardly  allow  the  other  gentlemen 
and  myself  to  taste  any  other  liquor.  By 
my  being  in  a  manner  under  the  necessity 
of  often  drinking  grog  with  the  young  In- 
dians and  squaws,  I  got  tipsy,  though  I 
and  one  young  Indian  were  the  only  per- 
sons present  in  the  least  affected.  As  for 
the  squaws  I  could  hardly  get  them  to 
taste,  however  warm  they  might  be  with 
dancing."  Well  might  he  say  that  "on 
the  whole  I  do  not  remember  I  ever 
passed  a  night  in  all  my  life  I  enjoyed 
more."  The  following  day  was  spent  in 
seeing  Brant's  curiosities,  and  discoursing 
upon  all  kinds  of  subjects,  from  firearms 
to  religion,  which  latter  carries  him  off 
on  a  long  discussion  of  that  burning  sub- 
ject among  Highlanders  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  the  authorship  of  "  Ossian." 
The  return  was  made  via  Chippewa,  the 
road  to  Fort  Niagara  being  marked  by  a 
series  of  carousals.  On  the  10th  of  March 
he  set  out  on  his  homeward  journey  by 
way  of  Albany  and  New  York,  travelling 
on  horseback  over  roads  which  led 
through  forests  and  swamps  almost  im- 
passable at  that  season  of  the  year.  Even 
in  the  German  settlements  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley  he  finds  Scots,  for  at  a  public 
house  kept  by  a  German,  "  the  landlady, 
judging  by  mine  and  servant's  language, 
that  we  were  Scotch,  accosted  me  in 
Gaelic,  and  asked  if  1  understood  that 
language,  when  I  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, she  seemed  very  happy.  The  whole 
family  and  other  strangers  that  were 
there,  all  Dutch,  looked  with  amazement 
on  hearing  her  and  me  converse  in  an 
unknown  language.  She  was  born  in 
this  country,  of  Scotch  Highland  parents 


of  the  name  of  Fraser,  from  Straherrich." 
He  also  begins  to  find  old  acquaintances 
like  John  McVean,  upon  whom  he  ma- 
liciously attempts  to  pass  himself  off  as  a 
German.  "  I  asked  him  in  that  language 
if  his  name  was  McVean,  and  if  he  un- 
derstood German  ;  he  answered  in  Eng- 
lish that  his  name  was  McVean,  but  that 
devil  a  word  of  German  he  could  speak. 
I  then  asked  him  in  the  same  language  if 
Mr.  McVean  could  speak  Gaelic  ;  he 
understood  me  well,  and  said  he  could 
speak  Gaelic,  and  instantly  turned  about 
to  his  wife,  and  said  in  -that  tongue, 
seemingly  with  a  great  deal  of  surprise  in 
his  countenance,  that  he  never  saw  any- 
one so  like  the  head  forester  of  Mamlorn 
as  that  Dutchman  was.  At  length,  after 
some  conversation  in  this  way,  with  a 
great  deal  of  surprise  on  his  part  and 
amusement  on  mine,  I  discovered  myself 
by  asking,  "what  would  you  say  if  it  was 
the  forester  himself?"  In  troth  I  believe 
it  is,"  said  he,  "of  which  discovery  we 
were  very  happy."  The  number  of  Scot- 
tish people  in  the  district  tempts  him  to 
stay  over  a  day  and  accept  some  of  the 
many  invitations  sent  to  him.  Among 
others  he  meets  with  an  old  friend, 
Angus  Cameron,  his  former  under-forest- 
er.  A  large  fur  cap  I  had  brought  from 
Canada,  and  had  on  at  the  time,  dis- 
guised me  so  much  in  the  eyes  of  my 
friend  that  he  supposed  me  to  be  a 
Frenchman  or  a  Dutchman.  I  accosted 
him  in  German,  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
any  oxen  to  dispose  of.  He  said  that  I 
must  change  my  tongue  and  speak  to  him 
in  English  or  Lochaber  German,  other- 
wise he  could  give  me  no  answer.  Mr. 
Mclntyre  asked  him  in  Gaelic  if  he  knew 
me  ;  he  answered  not.  "  Why,  then, 
(says  the  other)  he  says  he  knows  you." 
"  The  fellow  is  a  d d  liar  (says  Cam- 
eron), he  never  saw  me  in  his  life  ;  but 
let  him  be  what  he  will,  he  speaks  more 
languages  than  one.  On  saying  this  he 
put  on  such  a  curious  enquiring  face  that 
I  could  not  help  smiling,  which  he  ob- 
served, and  then  came  up  to  me  and  ex- 
amined my  clothes  and  took  off  my 
cap,  and  knew  me." 

Eventually  reaching  New  York,  and 
finding  it  difficult  to  continne  his  journey 
south,  he  took  ship  for  St.  John's,  New 
Brunswick,  and  ascended  the  river  as  far 
as  Fredericton,  resolved  to  purchase  land 
near  the  latter  place.  His  brief  residence 
in  the  United  States  has  not  toned  his 
patriotism,  intensified  by  his  visits  to  so 
many  Scottish  loyalists,  and  he  continu- 
ally  contrasts  Upper  Canada  with  New 
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York,  much  to  the  latter1  s  disadvantage. 
"  From  all  the  States,"  he  says,  "  they  fly 
to  Upper  Canada,  which  is  now  deemed 
the  paradise  of  the  New  World."  His 
final  reflection  of  the  political  state  is, 
that  the  British  Colonies  are  so  sensible 
of  the  advantage  they  derive  from  a  free 
trade  with  Britain,  the  British  laws  and 
Government,  the  protection  of  its  navy 
to  their  shipping  and  trade,  no  duty  paid, 
no  land  tax,  no  cess,  nor  any  public  bur- 
den imposed,  no  grievances  whatever, 
have  many  facilities  in  that  line  no  coun- 
try in  the  world  enjoys,  and  many  other 
unnecessary  to  enumerate  here,  that  were 
they  millions  strong,  their  first  and  last 
wish   would   be  a   continuation  of  their 


connection  with  Great  Britain.  The  ex- 
amples of  the  Federal  States,  as  already 
observed,  would  operate  so  powerfully  as 
to  preclude  all  idea  of  the  remaining 
British  Colonies  ever  wishing  for  a 
change."  Mr.  Campbell's  style  is  char- 
acteristically his  own,  and  free  from  all 
affectation,  but  his  orthography  leaves 
much  room  for  improvement.  Scrol, 
School  ;  Keraboo,  or  Cariboo  ;  melases, 
molasses  ;  Preskeil,  Presqu'ile  ;  Lasheen, 
Machine  ;  Kenty,  Quinte  ;  squeel,  squeal  ; 
Kieuga,  Cayuga  ;  Unindagoe,  Onondago  ; 
Onido,  Oneida.  In  spite,  however,  of  all 
defects,  he  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  brave, 
courteous  and  loyal  Scottish  Highlander, 
of  the  old  school. 


NOTES  ON  CANADIAN  BANKING. 

BY  D.  R.  WILKIE. 
(General  Manager  Imperial  Bank,  Toronto.) 


'HE  chartered  banks  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  are 
incorporated  under  53 
Victoria,  chapter  31,  which 
came  into  force  on  the  1st 
July,  1891.  The  capital  of  any 
bank  thereafter  incorporated  is 
fixed  at  a  minimum  of  $500,000, 
with  shares  valued  at  $100  each. 
Before  commencing  business 
$250,000  must  be  paid  up  in  cash 
to  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
within  one  year  of  incorporation. 
Shareholders  have  power  to  fix 
within  certain  limits  the  number,  qualifi- 
cation and  remuneration  of  directors,  and 
the  maximnm  amount  of  loans  and  dis- 
counts which  may  be  afforded  directors, 
and  other  persons  and  companies.  In 
the  event  of  insolvency  each  shareholder 
is  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  bank  to  an 
amount  equal  to  the  par  value  of  the 
shares  held  by  him,  in  addition  to  any 
amount  not  paid  up  on  such  shares. 
Directors  are  elected  annually.  Their 
stock  qualification  is  fixed  at  a  minimum 
of  $3,000  to  $5,000  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  capital  of  the  bank,  but  the 
minimum  may  be  increased  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  shareholders.  The  capital 
stock  may  be  increased  from  time  to  time 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Treasury 
Board  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
the  additional  capital  carries  with  it  the 
same  privileges  concerning  note  issues  as 
does  the  original  capital.  Capital  stock 
may  be  reduced  by  resolution  of  share- 


holders to  an  amount  not  below  $250,000, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury  Board. 
Shareholders,  before  being  permitted  to 
transfer  their  stock,  may  be  compelled  to 
liquidate  any  liability  or  debt  to  the  bank 
which  exceeds  the  value  of  their  remain- 
ing shares.  Purchasing,  dealing  in,  or 
lending  money  upon  the  security  or 
pledge  of  its  own  stock,  or  of  the  stock 
of  any  bank  is  strictly  forbidden  under 
penalty.  Executors  and  trustees,  where 
the  nature  of  the  trust  is  expressed,  are 
not  personally  liable  as  shareholders  for 
double  liability  upon  shares  standing  in 
their  name,  but  the  estate  and  funds  in 
their  hands  are  liable.  Dividends  are 
limited  to  eight  per  cent,  until  the  rest 
equals  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  paid-up 
capital,  but  the  capital  must  not*  in  any 
event  be  impaired  by  payment  of  a  divi- 
dend or  bonus.  A  regulation  is  in  force 
by  which  banks  are  required  to  hold  at 
least  forty  per  cent.,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  fifty  per  cent.,  of  their  cash  re- 
serves in  government  notes  upon  which 
no  interest  is  paid. 

The  three  objects  aimed  at  in  author- 
izing the  issue  of  bank-notes  are  safety, 
convertibility  and  elasticity,  the  whole 
without  monopoly.  Under  the  Act  of 
1880  the  note  circulation  of  each  bank 
was  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  unim- 
paired paid-up  capital,  and  became  in 
case  of  insolvency,  a  first  charge  upon 
the  assets  of  the  institution,  and,  if 
necessary,  upon  the  double  liability  Of 
shareholders.     This  worked  well.     Not  «, 
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dollar  was  lost,  but  the  basis  of  security 
has  been  further  strengthened  by  estab- 
lishing a  "Bank  Circulation  Redemption 
Fund,"  the  amount  payable  for  each 
bank  to  the  fund  to  be  adjusted  annually, 
and  to  be,  in  all,  five  per  cent,  of  the 
average  circulation  of  such  bank  for  the 
previous  twelve  months.  Beginning  in 
July,  1891,  the  fund,  in  July,  1897, 
amounted  to  $1,859,936,  on  an  average 
circulation  of  $32,032,710,  and  varies,  of 
course,  from  year  to  year.  The  fund  is 
held  by  the  Finance  Department  at  the 
credit  of  each  bank  contributing  thereto, 
and  bears  interest  at  three  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  Act  of  1891  ensures  the 
circulation  at  par  in  every  part  of  Canada 
of  all  notes  issued  or  re-issued  by  a  bank 
and  intended  for  circulation,  the  effect 
being  that  notes  issued  by  banks  of  one 
province  are  accepted  without  discount 
in  the  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion. 
So  successful  are  the  provisions  for 
elasticity  of  note  issues,  and  so  well  has 
the     system     worked,    that    during    the 


movement  of  crops  with  calls  from  all 
parts  of  the  Dominion  for  money,  and 
more  money,  the  Canadian  banks  are  not 
only  able  to  supply  all  legitimate  demands 
without  advancing  the  rate  of  interest  by 
a  fraction  of  one  per  cent. ,  but  are  also 
able  to  lend  very  large  amounts  to  the 
grain  dealers  of  the  United  States.  The 
banks  have  power  to  advance  on  bills  of 
lading  and  warehouse  receipts  ;  to  lend 
to  manufacturers  upon  the  security  of 
goods  ;  to  lend  to  the  purchaser  or 
shipper  of  products  of  the  field,  forest, 
mine  and  waters  ;  upon  live  stock  and 
dead  stock,  and  products  thereof.  Those 
engaged  in  legitimate  business  can 
reasonably  count  on  assistance  upon 
satisfactory  security.  The  form  of  pledge 
is  short,  and  the  transaction  itself  does 
not  require  public,  or,  in  fact,  any 
registration,  the  object  being  to  aid  busi- 
ness to  a  reasonable  extent  on  reasonable 
security  and  thus  the  operations  of  the 
Canadian  banks  are  closely  identified 
with  the  business  development  of  Canada. 


CANADA'S  CAPITAL. 

BY  GEORGE  KENNEDY,  LL.D.,  TORONTO. 


N  1823  the  Imperial  Government 
began  the  construction  of  the 
Rideau  Canal  to  connect  Lake 
Ontario  at  Kingston  with  the 
Ottawa  River  at  a  point.  126 
miles  north,  near  the  junction  of 
the  Ottawa  and  Severn  Rivers. 
The  military  engineer  in  charge 
was  Col.  John  By,  from  whom 
the  infant  village  that  started  up 
at  the  north  end  of  the  link  de- 
rived its  name  of  Bytown.  In 
1847  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
town,  with  a  Mayor  and  Council, 
and  in  1854  it  became  the  City  of  Ottawa. 
Four  years  later  it  was  selected  by  Her 
Majesty  as  the  capital  of  the  old  Province 
of  Canada.  In  1860  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  Parliament  buildings,  in 
which  the  Provincial  Parliament  met  in 
1865.  At  Confederation,  on  1st  July, 
1867,  Ottawa  became  the  capital  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  It  has  now  a  popu- 
lation of  about  60,000,  has  many  large  and 
extensive  manufactures,  is  the  great  em- 
porium of  the  lumber  trade  of  the  Ottawa 
Valley,  and  is  an  important  railway 
centre.     For  picturesqueness  of  situation 


and  scenic  beauty   it   can    hardly  be  sur- 
passed on  this  continent. 

From  the  very  beginning  Scotsmen 
have  had  a  large  part  in  building  up  the 
city.  Hardly  a  walk  of  life  can  be  named 
in  which  Scotsmen  were  not  among  the 
leaders.  The  builders  of  the  magnificent 
tier  of  locks  connecting  the  canal  basin 
with  the  Ottawa  River  were  two  Scots- 
men, John  Redpathand  Thomas  McKay  ; 
the  former  afterwards  the  great  sugar 
king  of  Montreal,  and  the  latter  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislative  Council  and  founder 
of  the  extensive  New  Edinburgh  mills  at 
the  Rideau  Falls.  He  it  was,  too,  who 
built,  and  for  many  years  resided  in, 
Rideau  Hall,  which  is  now  the  official 
residence  of  the  Governor-General  of  Can- 
ada. The  splendid  Suspension  bridge 
which  spans  the  gorge  through  which 
rush  the  seething  waters  of  the  great  river 
after  their  plunge  over  the  Chaudiere  Falls, 
was  the  work  of  another  Scotsman,  Alex- 
ander Christie.  The  first  flour  mills  and 
sawmills  at  the  Chaudiere  were  built  by  a 
Scotsman,  Daniel  McLaughlin,  afterwards 
member  for  the  city  in  the  Provincial 
Legislature  and  formerly|of  the!flourishing 
town   of  Arnprior.     Another  Scot,  Allan 
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Gilmour,  was  for  long  the  wealthiest 
lumberman  on  the  river,  and  established 
the  great  mills  at  Chelsea, on  the  Gatineau. 
Still  another  Scot,  who  reckoned  his 
wealth  by  the  million,  was  James  Mac- 
laren,  owner  of  immense  mills  at  New 
Edinburgh  and  Buckingham,  and  former- 
ly of  the  Bank  of  Ottawa.  His  brother, 
William,  is  a  well-known  Professor  in 
Knox  College,  Toronto.  The  first  news- 
paper, The  Gazette,  was  published  by  an 
Aberdonian,  Dr.  A.  S.  Christie,  in  1836, 
whose  grandson,  John  Christie,  is  head  of 
one  of  the  leading  legal  firms  of  the  city. 
The  paper  was  subsequently  edited  by 
Robert  Sherriff ,  a  Scot  of  great  ability,  but 
somewhat  eccentric.  It  then  became  the 
property  of  another  Scot, Thomas  Macka3% 
and  still  later  of  a  lawyer  named  Alex- 
ander Gibb,  who  exhibited  Scottish  per- 
sistance  by  retaining  its  name  of  By  town 
Gazette  long  after  the  change  of  name  of 
the  city.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  too, 
that  the  first  daily  paper  in  Ottawa  was 
the  News,  issued  by  a  young  Scotsman, 
Andrew  Wilson,  who  was  one  of  those 
whom  the  gods  love,  and  died  while  still 
a  youth. 

The  first  President  of  the  first  railway 
that  linked  Ottawa  to  the  world  outside 
was  a  sturdy  Scot, named  John  McKinnon, 
although  the  credit  of  pushing  the  rail- 
way through  to  completion  is  due  to  a 
North  of  Ireland  man  of  extraordinary 
energy,  Robert  Bell,  afterwards  M.P.P. 
for  Russell.  In  all  the  professions  and 
businesses,  Scotsmen  have  been  promin- 
ent in  Ottawa.  Among  merchants  may 
be  named,  Thomas  Waddell,  Benjamin 
Gordon, Simon  Fraser  ( afterwards  sheriff) 
William  Stewart,  Andrew  Main,  Edward 
McGillivray,  William  Lang,  James 
Brough,  Gilbert  Heron,  John  McNider, 
and  many  others.  Among  booksellers 
and  stationers,  John  Durie  and  J.  G. 
WThyte  ;  jewellers,  John  Leslie  and  Alex- 
ander Gray  ;  hardware  men,  George  Hay, 
Frank  McDougal  and  A.  Grant ;  lawyers> 
Robert  Hersy,  G.  R.  Lyon,  Robert  Hees, 
Donald  Campbell,  etc.,  etc.;  druggists, 
John  Roberts  and  Alexander  Christie ; 
hotel-keepers,  Donald  McArthur,  John  L. 
Campbell,  Robinson  Lyon.  The  youth 
of  those  days  has  kindly  remembrance  of 
a  confectionery  store  of  a  good  Scotch 
lady,  Proderich,  who  was  the  caterer  for 
all  the  gay  parties  and  entertainments. 
The  Grammar  School  was  opened  about 
1843,  and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  with 
one  exception,  all  the  Head  Masters  have 
been  Scotsmen.  The  first  was  Thomas 
Wardrope,  now  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wardrope, 


of  Guelph,  and  the  present  is  John  Mac- 
Millan,  under  whom  it  has  been  raised  to 
a  Collegiate  Institute,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  progressive  educational  institutions 
of  the  country. 

Scotch  Presbyterianism  has,  of  course, 
had  a  marked  influence  on  the  com- 
munity. The  pioneer  minister  was  the 
Rev.  John  Cruickshank,  who  preached 
in  a  quaint  old  structure,  which  has  been 
replaced  by  the  present  beautiful  St. 
Andrew's  Church.  The  disruption  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  1843  was  felt  here 
too,  and  the  congregation  was  split  in 
two,  the  seceders  forming  Knox's 
Church,  which  was  built  on  Sandy  Hill, 
on  a  site  granted  free  by  a  liberal  Roman 
Catholic  named  L.  T.  Besserer.  The  pre- 
sent Knox  Church  is  on  City  Hall  Square, 
and  is  one  of  the  handsomest  church 
edifices  in  Ottawa.  Both  churches  have 
had  many  offshoots,  and  there  are  Presby- 
terian places  of  worship  in  all  sections  of 
the  city,  and  all  now  working  in  harmony 
within  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Can- 
ada. 

Being  the  Capital  of  Canada,  Ottawa  is, 
of  course,  the  place  of  residence  of  the 
members  of  the  Administration,  and  it  is 
something  which  Scotsmen  can  boast  that 
the  first  two  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Do- 
minion were  of  this  nationality,  the  Right 
Honorable  Sir  John  Alexander  Macdonald 
and  the  Hon.  Alexander  Mackenzie. 
Three  of  the  Speakers  of  the  House  of 
Commons  also  may  be  claimed  as  Scots, 
the  Hon.  James  Cockburn,  the  Hon. 
Peter  White,  and  the  Hon.  J.  D.  Edgar. 
We  have  also  had  three  Scottish  Governor- 
Generals  residents  of  Ottawa,  the  Marquis 
of  Lome,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  the 
Earl  of  Minto. 

A  unique  personality  among  Ottawa 
Scots  was  the  late  Father  Dawson, a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  of  broad  sympathies.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  was 
frequently  chosen  on  occasions  of  public 
festivities  to  be  the  orator  of  the  day.  For 
some  years  he  was  chaplain  of  St.  An- 
drew's Society.  He  lived  to  a  very  ad- 
vanced age,  and  had  won  the  admiration 
and  esteem  of  all  classes  in  the  com- 
munitv,  Protestant  as  well  as  Roman 
Catholics.  The  St.  Andrew's  Society,  of 
Ottawa,  has  had  a  long  career  of  useful- 
ness, and  as  well  as  the  other  Scottish 
Societies,  such  as  the  Caledonian  and  the 
Sons  of  Scotland  whose  aims  to  a  large 
extent  coincide,  especially  in  patriotic 
matters  has  done  much  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  Old  Land. 

G.  K. 
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ONTARIO,  with  its  wide,  fertile 
plains,  its  well-watered,  well- 
sheltered  stretches,  is  emin- 
ently an  agricultural  coun- 
try. In  this  province  the 
substantial  tenant-farmer  from  the 
Old  Land  has  found  a  most  desir- 
able field  for  the  investment  of  his 
means, and  the  skilled  farm-worker, 
a  land,  in  which  by  energy  and  in- 
dustry, a  comfortable  home  could 
be  carved  out  with  comparative 
ease.  The  Government  of  the 
province  has  ever  looked  upon  the 
farmer  with  kindly  eyes,  and  what  has 
been  done,  and  is  being  done,  for  the 
advancement  of  his  interests  deserves 
brief  recital  in  these  pages. 

Ontario  contains  an  area  of  128,000,000 
acres,  lying  between  the  latitudes  which 
would  be  formed  in  Europe  at  a  point  be- 
tween Cambridge  and  London,  for  a 
northern,  and  between  Rome  and  Naples 
for  a  southern  boundary.  Of  this  area 
22,000,000  have  been  settled,  the  re- 
mainder, including  mineral  and  forest 
lands,  and  many  large  districts  suitable 
for  farming  in  all  its  branches,  is  open 
still  to  the  pioneer,  on  terms  that  are 
entirely  reasonable.  Settlement  in  these 
unappropriated  lands  is  governed  by  the 
"  Free  Grants  and  Homestead's  "  Act, 
under  which  a  settler,  if  a  single  man, 
obtains  100  acres  free,  and  if  the  head  of 
a  family  200  acres  free,  the  settlement 
duties  being  five  years'  residence,  the 
clearing  and  cultivating  of  at  least  fifteen 
acres,  and  the  erection  of  a  habitable 
home,  which  conditions  having  been  ful- 
filled the  title  to  the  holding  issues. 
Lands  more  favorably  suitable  in  these 
districts  are  sold  for  fifty  cents  per  acre, 
and  lighter  settlement  duties.  The  climate 
differs  but  slightly  from  that  of  the  fully 
settled  southern  portion  of  the  province. 
The  winters  are  invigorating  and  pleasant, 
the  atmosphere  being  light  and  dry,  and 
the  temperature  quite  pleasant  ;  the  sum- 
mers are  warm,  bright  and  sunny,  con- 
ducive to  the  cultivaton  and  growth  of  all 
ordinary  farm  products  and  fruits  to  a 
perfect  maturity. 

The  Government  of  the  Province  gives 
every  encouragement  to  settlers.  The 
easy  terms  of  settlement  referred  to  are 
but  a  small  portion  of  what  is  done  to 
render  the  lot  of  pioneer  farmers  not  only 


comfortable  but  desirable.  Settlement  is 
preceded  by  the  construction  of  roads  and 
bridges,  forming  means  of  communication 
with  the  village  markets,  the  railways  and 
the  lake  waterways,  which  are  numerous. 
Assistance  is  given  by  the  disemination  of 
reliable  information  on  practical  questions 
of  living,  and  a  friendly  attitude  and  good 
relations  are  maintained  in  connection 
with  settlement  and  development  inter- 
course and  transactions. 

The  great  development  of  agriculture, 
however,  has  been  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties of  the  Province,  where  farming  has 
reached  a  high  standard,  where  agricul- 
ture is  a  science,  and  where  the  remark- 
able evolution  of  husbandry  has  been 
unsurpassed  on  the  American  continent. 
The  lot  of  the  average  Ontario  farmer  is 
an  enviable  one.  The  average  fertijity  of 
his  soil  is  high  ;  his  markets  are  conveni- 
ent and  live  ;  his  labors  have  been  light- 
ened to  a  reasonable  degree  by  the  appli- 
cation of  improved  farm  machinery  ;  while 
railways  and  steamers  have  given  him 
quick  entry  to  the  great  markets  of  the 
world.  He  has  the  advantage  of  scientific 
instruction  unequalled  anywhere — schools 
and  colleges,  institutes  and  conventions, 
designed  and  conducted  at  the  public  ex- 
pense by  an  enlightened  administration, 
solely  for  his  benefit,  so  that  soil  cultiva- 
tion, dairying,  stock-raising,  fruit-grow- 
ing, poultry-raising,  experimental  and 
scientific  farming  in  all  its  numerous  lines 
have  been  made  familiar  to  him  in  their 
latest  phases.  The  provision  thus  made 
on  his  behalf  is  the  most  remarkable  thing 
that  strikes  a  stranger's  attention  and 
admiration. 

Taking  a  brief  glance  at  what  has  been 
done  during  the  last  ten  years  it  will,  be 
seen  that  no  opportunity  has  been  lost  in 
furthering  the  interest  of  this  numerous 
class  of  Ontario's  population,  and  the  suc- 
cess attending  the  practical  measures 
adopted  to  that  end  is  a  proof  of  the  wis- 
dom of  having  a  man  of  practical  experi- 
ence at  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  Department  administers, 
among  other  things,  affairs  connected 
with  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Societies,  which  are  numerous  throughout 
the  Province  ;  it  exercises  an  oversight 
on  such  associations  as  the  Dairymen's, 
the  Fruit-growers',  the  Butter  and  Cheese 
Associations,  the  Entomological  Society, 
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Sheep  Breeders'  Association,  Swine  Breed- 
ers' Association,  Cattle,  Poultry,  Horse- 
breeder's  and  Beekeeper's  Association  ; 
and  the  Agricultural  and  Experimental 
Union,  to  all  of  which  large  sums  of 
money  are  appropriated  by  the  Ontario 
Government.  Then  there  are  Fruit  Ex- 
periment stations,  the  system  of  Farmers' 
Institutes,  at  which  lectures  are  given  by 
approved  experts  to  farmers  assembled  in 
their  own  localities  for  such  instruction 
and  practical  demonstrations  as  may  be 
required  to  impart  the  latest  information. 
The  Good  Roads  department,  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  at  Guelph,  the 
Pioneer  Farm  (Experimental)  in  the 
north,  dairy  schools,  the  collection  of 
municipal  and  agricultural  statistics — 
these  and  other  interests  are  grouped 
within  the  jurisdiction  and  administration 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the  port- 
folio for  which  has  been  held  since  1890 
by  the  Hon.  JohnDryden,  an  experienced 
and  successful  large  farmer  of  many  years 
standing,  and  to  whose  progressive  policy 
many  of  the  best  departures  of  late  years 
are  due.  During  his  regime  the  depart- 
ment has  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
distribution  among  farmers  of  "  bulletin  " 
literature,  with  the  very  latest  results  ob- 
tained by  the  best  experimenters  in  the 
world.  The  experiments  carried  on  by  the 
Department  itself,  under  its  direct  auspices, 
are  of  the  most  thorough  and  scientific 
nature,  and  the  results  are  tabulated  and 
printed  on  these  "  bulletins,"  which  have 
become  as  familiar  at  the  farmers'  home 
as  the  local  newspaper  ;  but  in  addition  to 
its  own  investigation,  those  of  other  coun- 
tries are  obtained  and  included  in  this 
most  useful  literature.  The  experiments 
relate  to  every  detail  in  the  whole  range  of 
the  farmer's  varied  vocation.  The  nature 
of  soils,  with  special  reference  to  treat- 
ment, bearing  qualities,  suitability  for 
cereals,  roots,  fruit  and  stock,  is  exhaust- 
ively and  constantly  worked  upon  ;  ex- 
periments in  feeding  for  dairy  and  beef 
purposes,  with  a  study  of  the  needs  of  the 
British  markets,  are  conducted,  experi- 
ments in  breeding  ;  the  testing  of  breeds  ; 
the  best  methods  of  cheese  and  butter 
making  ;  fruit  culture  ;  experiments  in  the 
relations  of  soils,  fruit  and  trees,  and  the 
yield  and  quality  of  fruit  ;  in  the  preserv- 
ing of  orchard  stock  from  the  ravages  of 
insect  pests  ;  in  the  culture  of  honey,  and 
many  other  interests  in  which  Ontario 
farmers  find  profitable  scope  for  their 
energies,  from  the  contents  of  the  vast 
output  of  printed  matter  provided  for  their 
benefit  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Statistics  speak.  In  1890,  22,300  reports 
of  the  various  agricultural  organizations 
were  circulated  free  ;  in  1898,  the  number 
was  133,000,  while  the  number  of  bulletins 
above  referred  to,  reached  the  enormous 
circulation  of  310,000  copies  in  the  latter 
year. 

But  while  the  value  of  this  literature 
has  been  great,  it  has  been  supplemented 
by  what  is  better  still,  by  practical  experi- 
ments brought  before  the  farmer's  own 
eyes.  And  in  this  respect  more  solid  in- 
struction is  placed  writhin  reach  of  the 
Ontario  farmer  than  is  done  in  any  other 
state  or  country  by  any  Government. 
Taking  the  dairy  industry  as  an  instance. 
In  1891  Mr.  Dryden  organized  and  sent 
out  travelling  delegations,  which  travelled 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Province, 
imparting  instruction  on  butter-making, 
so  as  to  improve  the  quality  of  home-made 
butter.  In  four  years  this  work  produced 
wonderful  results,  and  with  better  quality 
came  better  prices  for  butter,  and  a  most 
noticeable  growth  of  the  butter  industry. 
One  gratifying  feature  has  been  the  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  learn  ; 
the  readiness  with  which  new  methods 
and  improved  machinery  are  taken  advan- 
tage of  so  as  to  be  up-to-date  in  all  things. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  travel- 
ling dairy,  schools  of  instruction  in  butter 
and  cheese-making  were  established  at 
Guelph,  where  is  located  the  famous 
Agricultural  College  of  Ontario,  which 
attracts  students  from  all  climes  —  at 
Kingston,  later  on,  and  more  recently  at 
Strathroy.  The  students  attending  these 
three  schools  are  drawn  from  the  farm, 
and  are  there  for  practical  business  pur- 
poses. They  learn  how  to  make  butter 
and  cheese,  and  when  the  course  has  been 
taken  they  form  the  backbone  of  the 
skilled  butter  and  cheese-makers  in  the 
Province,  whose  exact  knowledge  places 
the  product  of  the  dairy  in  the  best  pos- 
sible form  on  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  or  Great  Britain.  In  five  winters 
from  1893,  about  610  such  students  have 
attended  the  schools  at  Strathroy  and 
Kingston,  and  the  latter  school  being  very 
conveniently  situated  receives  nearly 
10,000  pounds  of  milk  daily,  which  is 
manufactured  into  excellent  butter  and 
cheese.  The  enlightenment  and  liberality 
of  policy  shown  in  such  work  is  surely  the 
best  encouragement  that  can  be  offered 
the  intending  settler  from  Europe,  or  the 
farmer  born  on  Ontario  soil,  to  build  up  a 
permanent  home  where  such  advantages 
are  provided.  The  Dairy  Associations 
have   been   fostered   by  the  Department 
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and  liberally  supported,  and  the  result 
stated  in  figures  shows  not  only  the  in- 
creasing volume  of  business,  but  the  im- 
portance to  a  country  of  Government  sup- 
port and  supervision  of  home  industries. 
In  1891  the  output  of  the  cheese  factories 
was  82,000,000  lbs.  ;  in  1895  the  output 
increased  to  more  than  105,000,000  lbs., 
and  in  1897  to  more  than  137,000,000  lbs., 
on  the  same  area  of  farming  lands.  The 
Ontario  creameries  show  a  similarly  good 
record.  From  74  in  1893,  and  135  in  1895, 
the  number  has  grown  to  214  in  1897,  and 
is  still  growing,  with  a  manufactured  out- 
put of  more  than  3,000,000  lbs.  of  high 
grade  butter.  Thus,  by  judicious,  busi- 
ness-like administration,  the  Ontario  dairy 
industry  boasts  an  ever-increasing  export 
trade,  the  highest  prices  for  its  cheese  in 
the  Canadian  and  British  markets,  and 
profitable  business  in  these  markets  for  its 
butter. 

Every  Ontario  farmer  is  interested  in 
fruit-growing,  for  which  the  climate  is 
exceptionally  favorable.  The  Canadian 
apple  is  first  in  the  home  market,  the 
other  orchard  fruits — the  pear,  the  peach, 
the  plum  and  the  grape,  form  an  import- 
ant industry,  in  which  the  general  farmer 
largely  shares.  No  farm  need  -be  without 
its  well-cultivated  orchard,  and  few  are  ; 
and  in  this  line,  as  in  dairying,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  exercises  a  wise 
influence,  guiding  and  leading  in  obtain- 
ing the  best  results,  with  the  sole  object 
of  placing  the  means  within  the  farmer's 
reach,  whereby  he  can  turn  to  the  best 
account  his  great  opportunities,  and  the 
rich  natural  resources  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. Not  only  is  literature  on  fruit 
culture  distributed,  but  instruction  has 
been  given  in  the  proper  methods  of  spray- 
ing the  trees  so  as  to  destroy  injurious 
insects.  Delegations  travel  yearly,  taking 
about  thirty  orchards  every  season,  at 
points  convenient  to  the  farmer  and  fruit- 
grower, so  that  they  may  be  present  to 
learn  how  to  do  the  work  for  themselves. 
There  are  twelve  experimental  fruit  farms 
in  the  Province,  where  the  latest  dis- 
coveries of  science  are  practically  applied 
as  object  lessons  to  the  communities,  and 
in  this,  as  in  other  ways,  the  farmer  is 
greatly  aided. 

In  every  farming  country  live  stock  is 
a  staple  aud  prime  essential.  In  Ontario 
mixed  farming  is  characteristic,  and  great 
forward  strides  have  been  taken  in  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  hogs. 
These  industries  have  had  the  advantage 
of  Government  care  and  help  on  a  liberal 
scale.     The    breeders'   associations,  with 


their  stock  and  pedigree  books,  have 
reached  a  position  of  recognized  impor- 
tance the  world  over,  and  their  influence 
has  always  been  for  the  advancement  of 
pure  bred,  high  class  stock.  In  eight 
years  the  growth  of  the  live  stock  indus- 
try has  been  remarkable,  as  the  Liverpool 
markets  know,  and  it  has  been  brought 
about  chiefly  by  intelligent  co-operation 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Dryden,  whose 
efforts  have  been  personal  and  unceasing 
in  this  direction.  Cheap  transportation 
on  the  railways  has  been  secured  for  pure 
bred  stock,  and  every  encouragement 
given  by  which  breeds  could  be  improved 
in  quality.  Attention  has  been  also  given 
to  the  feeding  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  hogs, 
with  the  best  results,  as  may  be  testified 
to  by  the  development  of  the  pork-packing 
industry  and  the  increased  exports  of  fine 
beeves. 

The  system  of  Farmers'  Institutes  de- 
serves a  word.  The  Institute  began  in  an 
humble  way.  In  1891  the  professors  of 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  spent 
their  January  vacation  in  visiting  farming 
districts,  and  lecturing  to  the  farmers. 
That  year  75  meetings  were  held,  attended 
by  a  membership  of  about  2,500  farmers. 
The  importance  of  the  work  became  evi- 
dent, and  a  Superintendent  of  Institutes 
having  been  appointed,  the  system  was 
organized.  Now  there  is  a  membership 
of  more  than  16,000  farmers.  About  700 
meetings  are  held  annually,  at  which 
about  3,600  addresses  are  delivered  to  more 
than  126,000  persons.  The  "Institute" 
is  a  travelling  farmers'  college,  and  is  a 
feature  of  farming  in  Ontario,  which  has 
worked  out  its  ends  to  the  profit  and 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

In  1894  Mr.  Dryden  established  a  farm 
in  the  then  unoccupied  land  at  Lake 
Wabingoon.  Settlers  gathered  around  it, 
and  at  least  30,000  acres  of  valuable  farm 
lands  have  been  settled.  The  farm  is 
known  as  Pioneer  PAarm,  the  object  being 
to  help  the  new  settlers  in  that  region, 
and  as  a  successful  experiment  claims  the 
attention  of  the  agriculturist.  The  On- 
tario Agricultural  College  at  Guelph  is 
one  of  the  best  equipped  in  any  land,  and 
sends  its  graduates  out  to  the  colleges  or 
farms  of  the  world  with  the  highest 
credentials  obtainable  by  skilled  agricul- 
turists. The  improvement  of  public  roads 
has  gone  on  for  several  years,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  the  convenience  and  advantage  of  the 
farmer,  and  money  is  judiciously  expended 
in  this  respect  in  various  parts  of  the  Pro- 
vince. 
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From  this  necessarily  brief  sketch  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  Ontario  farmer  is  well 
cared  for  by  the  Government  of  the  day  ; 
that  his  interests  receive  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  and 
that  with  such   liberal  treatment  as -has 


been  referred  to,  and  soil  and  climate  sur- 
passed nowhere  on  the  American  contin- 
ent, his  prospects  of  making  a  comfortable 
living  and  accumulating  wealth,  by  enter- 
prise and  industry  are  exceedingly  pro- 
mising. 


ST.    ANDREW    IN    CANADA. 


CLAN  MACMILLAN'S  motto,  ?niseris  succurere  disco — I  learn   to  succour  the 
needy,  would  fit  St.  Andrew's  Societies  the  world  over.     These  organizations 
exist  to  befriend  those  exposed  to  life's  bitter  blast,  Scots  by  birth  or  descent. 
Such  societies  are  formed  wherever  Scots  settle  ;  yet,  no  matter  how  far  apart 
from  each  other  and  from  Scotland  they  may  be,  their  objects  are  the  same, 
and  ever  the  same  ;  and  the  history  of  one,  except  in  local  coloring,  is  practically  the 
history  of  all.     In  Canada  are  many  of  them,  and  a  few  facts  regarding  some  of  them 
follow  : — 


Brantford,  Ont.  —  St.  Andrew's 
Society  of  Brantford  is  in  its  jubilee  year, 
having  been  formed  in  1850.  The  first 
president  was  John  Steele,  and  for  thirty 
years  the  late  Dr.  Cochrane  was  chaplain. 
Mr.  G.  B.  Salmond  is  president  this  year, 
and  Mr,  John  F.  McLaren  is  secretary. 

Halifax,  N.S.— The  North  British 
Society  of  Halifax  is  the  oldest  Scottish 
organization  of  the  kind  in  Canada.  It 
was  instituted  on  the  26th  March,  1768, 
in  a  house  situated  at  the  corner  of  Gran- 
ville and  Salter  streets,  then  the  residence 
of  John  Taylor.  The  presidents  were  at 
first  called  "moderators  ;  "  the  first  being 
John  Gillespie,  and  the  first  secretary, 
James  Clark.  For  the  present  year  the 
president  is  Joseph  A.  Chisholm,  and  the 
secretary,  D.  Budge.  The  funds  amount 
to  about  $22,000.  A  history  of  the  Society 
has  been  written  by  Mr.  James  S. 
Macdonald. 

Hamilton,  OnT. — The  St.  Andrew's 
Society  of  Hamilton  was  first  organized 
in  1835  by  the  union  of  the  Scotch 
residents  of  Hamilton  with  the  ' '  United 
St.  Andrew's  Society  of  Ancaster,  Dundas, 
and  Flamboro',"  under  the  name  "Dis- 
trict of  Gore  St.  Andrew's  Benevolent 
Society."  In  1836  the  members  of  the 
Gore  District  formed  themselves  into  the 
"Hamilton  St.  Andrew's  Benevolent 
Society,"  with  W.  Scott  Burn  as  presi- 
dent, and  John  Young  as  secretary.  For 
1899  the  hon.  president  was  Hon.  Adam 
Brown  ;  president,  J.  C.  McKeand ; 
secretary,  P.  D.  Crearar,  M.A. 

Kingston,  Ont. — St.  Andrew's  Society 
of  Kingston  was  the  outcome  of  a  meeting 
held  on  10th  November,  1840,  at  the 
Lambton  House,  William  Mcintosh  pre- 
siding.    Hon.  John  Hamilton  and  Right 


Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  were  its  two 
first  presidents.  Mr.  J.  B.  McKay  occu- 
pies the  president's  chair  this  year,  and 
W.  B.  Carruthers  is  secretary. 

Montreal. — St.  Andrew's  Society  of 
Montreal  was  fouuded  in  1835.  In  1857 
St.  Andrew's  Home  was  opened.  The 
liberality  of  the  prominent  Scots  is  pro- 
verbial, and  the  present  large  building  is 
a  proof  of  their  princely  benevolence. 
The  president  is  Dr.  James  Stewart,  and 
the  secretary  is  Allister  Mitchell. 

Ottawa. — It  was  on  the  20th  May, 
1846,  that  the  St.  Andrew's  Society  of 
Ottawa  was  formed.  Sheriff  Simon  Fraser 
presided,  and  Robert  Harvey  acted  as 
secretary.  The  first  president  was  William 
Stewart,  and  Mr.  Harvey,  Jr.,  continued 
as  secretary.  It  was  incorporated  in  1868. 
The  financial  condition  of  the  Society  is 
satisfactory  ;  its  membership  is  about  250. 
The  president  is  Mr.  W.  D.  Hogg,  Q.C. 

Quebec. — The    St.    Andrew's    Society 

of  Quebec  dates  from   9th  October,  1835. 

Among    those  present  at  its    formation 

being  the  Hon.  F.  W.  Primrose,  uncle  of 

i  Earl     Rosebery.       It     has     done     much 

!  benevolent  work,  and  is  in  a  prosperous 

!  condition.      The  president  for  last  year 

was  John  Theodore  Ross. 

Stratford,  Ont.— In  1862  the  Scots 
of  Stratford  formed  a  St.  Andrew's 
Society.  In  1865  a  constitution  was 
adopted,  and  John  Alexander  Scott  be- 
came the  first  president  under  it.  At 
present  George  Malcolm,  B.A.,  is  presi- 
dent, and  James  Mclntyre  is  secretary. 
The  membership  is  about  100. 

St.  Catharines,  Ont.  —  The  St. 
Andrew's  Society  of  St.  Catharines  was 
organized  by  Thomas  Mclntyre,  a  native 
of    Forres,  "in    1835,    he    being    its   first 
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president.  Fifty  years  afterwards  his  son, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Mclntyre,  became  president, 
the  father  witnessing  his  installation. 
The  officers  for  the  current  term  are  : 
president,  W.  McGibbon  ;  secretary,  H. 
J.  Johnston. 

ST.  John,  N.B. — St.  Andrew's  Society 
of  St.  John  was  formed  on  8th  March, 
1798,  with  51  members.  The  first  officers 
were  :  Hon.  William  Pagan,  president ; 
Hon.  ^William  Campbell,  vice-president ; 
Francis  Gilbert,  treasurer ;  John  Black, 
secretary.  The  president  for  the  current 
year  is  Hon.  Judge  J.  Gordon  Forbes  ; 
and  the  secretary  is  A.  Gordon  Leavitt. 
There  are  186  active  members  besides 
honorary  and  life  members  on  the  roll, 
and  the  funds  amount  to  $8,182. 

Toronto. — St.  Andrew's  Society  of 
Toronto  was  established  in  1836,  with 
Hon.  William  Allan  as  president,  and 
Alexander  Murray  as  secretary.  Its 
record  has  been  one  of  unfailing  success, 
and  its  influence  is  justly  great.  Its  fund 
amounts  to  about  $10,000.  The  president 
is  Mr.  William  Mortimer  Clark,  Q.C., 
and  the  secretary,  Mr.  James  Bain,  Jr. 

Windsor,  Ont.  —  The  St.  Andrew's 
Society  of  Windsor  was  instituted  on  the 
17th  May,  1881,  when  Mf.  Donald 
Cameron  was  elected  president.  Previous 
to  taking  up  his  residence  in  London  Mr. 
Robert  Barr,  the  novelist,  was  an  active 
member.  The  president  is  Mr.  R.  F. 
Sutherland,  and  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Andrew  Braid. 

BORDERERS'  SOCIETY. 

The  Scottish  Borderers'  Association  was 
the  outcome  of  an  enthusiastic  meeting 
of  Borderers  on  the  7th  of  September, 
1896,  in  Pythian  Hall,  Toronto.  The 
attendance  was  large,  several  being  pres- 
ent from  places  adjacent  to  Toronto,  fhe 
prime  mover  and  originator  of  the  idea 
was  James  Chisholm,  Gait,  but  he  was 
heartily  seconded  by  Mr.  Douglas  Scott, 
Toronto,  and  others.  The  friends  first 
met  in  the  parlors  of  the  Russell  House, 
and  adjourned  to  the  hall. 

The  officers  elected  at  the  institution  of 
the  Society  were  :  President,  James 
Chisholm,  Gait  ;  1st  Vice-President, 
Douglas  Scott,  Toronto  ;  2nd  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Adam  Watson,  Hamilton  ;  3rd  Vice- 
President,  Robert  Riddell,  Chatham  ; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Chas.  P.  Grierson, 
Waterloo  ;  Committee  :  R.  H.  Brydon, 
Guelph  ;  Robert  N.  Scott,  Gait ;  D.  B. 
Miller,  Preston  ;  —  Young,  Hamilton, 
and  W.  F.  Latmer. 


CAITHNESS  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Toronto  Caithness  Association  was 
founded  on  the  7th  April,  1872.  Mr.  Geo. 
M.  Rose  was  the  first  president,  and  Sir 
Oliver  Mowat,  who  was  then  elected  lion, 
president,  holds  that  office  still.  The 
president  is  Mr.  Thomas  Dunnett,  and 
the  secretary  is  Mr.  Daniel  Ross. 

CALEDONIAN  SOCIETIES. 

Dutton.  —  West  Elgin  Caledonian 
Society  was  formed  at  Dutton,  July  29, 
1890,  and  has  made  a  name  second  to 
none  in  Canada.  Its  originator,  Mr. 
Duncan  MacMillan,  was  its  first  chief. 
It  won  the  World's  Fair  Medal  at  Chicago 
in  1893,  for  taking  the  greatest  number 
of  prizes  at  the  World's  Fair  Caledonian 
games.  Last  year  the  chief  was  Alex- 
ander Mc William,  and  the  secretary,  Mr. 
John  D.  Blue. 

Lucknow,  Ont.  —  The  Caledonian 
Society  of  Lucknow  is  one  of  the  best 
known  in  Canada.  It  was  founded  in 
1875,  chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Henry 
Ross.  The  first  chief  was  the  veteran 
Scot,  Dr.  D.  A.  MacCrimmon,  and  the 
secretary  was  Dougal  McKinnon.  Ten 
thousand  people  sometimes  attended  the 
annual  games  of  the  Society.  .  It  is  incor- 
porated, and  owns  a  public  park.  Mr. 
A.  McPherson  is  chief ;  Mr.  D.  D.  Yule, 
secretary  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Murchison,  financial 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

Montreal. — The  Caledonian  Society 
of  Montreal  was  instituted  in  1855,  and 
incorporated  in  1870.  The  first  president 
was  Lieut. -Colonel  John  Fletcher,  and 
the  first  Secretary  was  Lieut. -Colonel  A. 
A.  Stevenson.  Its  main  objects  are,  in 
common  with  other  Caledonian  Societies, 
the  encouragement  of  Scottish  games, 
and  to  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  Scot- 
tish history,  poetry  and  song.  The 
membership  is  932,  and  the  assets  amount 
to  $3,799.  William  Seath  is  president, 
and  W.  C.  McAllister,  hon.  secretary. 

Toronto. — The  Caledonian  Society  of 
Toronto  was  formed  in  1839,  on  February 
17th.  Captain  John  Gardner  presided. 
The  first  regular  president  was  Mr.  A.  M. 
Smith.  Since  its  inception  it  has  had  a 
successful  career.  Its  membership  is  420  ; 
its  funds  are  in  good  condition  ;  and  as  a 
patriotic  work,  it  has  in  the  press  a  fine 
collection  of  Scottish-Canadian  poetry, 
which  will  be  issued  shortly.  Mr.  James 
Massie  is  president,  and  Mr.  William 
Campbell,  secretary. 

GAELIC  SOCIETIES. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — The  Gaelic  Society 
of  Hamilton  was  formed  in  1886.     It  has 
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accomplished  much  excellent  work.  Mr. 
John  N.  Macdougall,  one  of  the  most 
loyal  Highlanders  in  Canada,  is  chief, 
and  the  secretaries  are  Dr.  McEdwards 
and  R.  A.  Lyall. 

Toronto.  —  The  Gaelic  Society  of 
Toronto  was  founded  in  1879.  Mr.  David 
Spence  presided  at  the  preliminary  meet- 
ings, and  the  first  president  was  Mr. 
Patrick  MacGregor  ;  the  first  provisional 
secretary  wras  Mr.  Robert  McLean,  who 
drafted  the  constitution,  and  the  first 
regular  secretary  Mr.  Donald  McEwan. 
Mr.  Donald  Morrison  is  now  the  president, 
and  the  secretaries  are  Neil  Macdonald 
and  A.  L.  McKinnon. 

There  are  other  Gaelic  Societies  at 
various  points  in  Canada  doing  good 
work  ;  and  also  the  Celtic  Society  of 
Montreal,  whose  constitution  is  broader 
than  the  others,  the  membership  includ- 
ing Manx,  Welsh,  Breton,  Irish  and 
Scottish  Highlanders. 

SONS  OF  SCOTLAND. 
The  Sons  of  Scotland  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation claims  to  be  the  largest  Scottish 
Society  in  the  world..  It  was  formed  in 
1876,  incorporated  in  1890,  registered 
under  the  Insurance  Act  in  1892.  It  does 
fraternal  insurance  business,  and  has  a 
large  Reserve  Fund.  There  are  about 
200  branches.  The  Grand  Chief  is  Mr. 
Alexander  Fraser,  and  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary Major  D.  M.  Robertson,  wTith  head 
office  in  Toronto. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 


Banks  :  The  first  County  Banks  wyere 
established  at  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow  in 
1749. 

Byron  :  Lord  Byron  the  poet  was  born 
in  Holies  Street,  London,  on  the  22nd 
January,  1788. 

Bun  van  :  Thomas  Bunyan,  London,  a 
descendant  of  John  Bunyan,  claims  that 
the  famous  author  of  the  Pilgrim'1  s 
Progress  was  of  Scottish  descent. 

Banns  of  Marriage  :  In  the  feudal 
law  banns  were  a  solemn  declaration  of 
anything,  and  hence  arose  the  custom  of 
asking  banns,  or  giving  notice  before 
marriage. 

Banks  were  of  Venetian  origin,  the 
first  having  been  opened  about  1150. 
Banking  was  opened  at  Barcelona  in 
1401  ;  at  Genoa,  in  1407  ;  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1609  ;  in  London,  in  1694  ;  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  1695  ;  and  at  Paris,  in  1716. 

Burns  :      During     the     year     ending 


September  last  (when  the  tourist  season 
was  practically  at  an  end),  there  visited 
the  birth-place  of  Burns  no  fewer  than 
42,499  persons,  a  number  exceeding  that 
of  the  previous  year  by  6,909,  and  4,290 
more  than  in  1896,  when  the  centenary 
year  of  the  poet  was  so  signally  observed. 

Burns  Club  at  Ayr  dates  from.  1801, 
and  claims  to  be  the  oldest  Burns  Club  in 
Scotland.  Its  first  meeting  was  held  in 
the  cottage  in  which  Burns  was  born, 
and  among  those  present  were  frie'nds  of 
the  poet,  such  as  Robert  Aiken,  John 
Ballantine,  and  Rev.  Hamilton  Paul 
(Burns'  first  clerical  editor)  ;  the  Green- 
ock Burns  Club  was  organized  in  1802, 
and  that  at  Paisley  in  1803. 

Bawbee  :  Bawbee  took  its  rise  from  a 
copper  coined  after  the  death  of  James 
IV.  of  Scotland.  He,  with  many  of  the 
nobility,  was  slain  in  the  battle  of 
Flodden-field.  James  left  a  son  of  a  year 
old,  his  heir.  The  effigy  of  the  infant 
king  wTas  struck  about  the  year  1514, 
upon  a  coin  of  the  value  of  a  halfpenny. 
Because  he  was  so  very  young,  this  piece 
of  money  was  called  the  baby  or  bawbee. 

Capercailzie  :  The  Capercailzie  or 
"  Cock  of  the  Woods  "  was  re-introduced 
in  Great  Britain  by  Lord  Fife  in  1828. 

Caledonia,  meaning  of  :  Several 
etymologies  have  been  offered,  but  that 
generally  accepted  is  Coille-daoine — 
woodlanders. 

Canada  :  The  population  of  Canada  on 
its  conquest  by  the  British  in  1763  was 
65,000,  inhabiting  a  narrow  slip  along  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

Calculation  :  The  origin  of  the  term 
calculation  is — In  semi-civilized  countries 
small  stones  were  used  as  counters ; 
hence  the  word  "  calculation  "  derived 
from  calculus,  a  little  pebble. 

Calendar  :  The  reformation  of  the 
calendar  took  place  by  statute  24  George 
II.  c.  23,  by  which  the  legal  year  was 
ordered  to  commence  on  the  1st  Januarv, 
1753. 

Coats  of  Arms,  became  hereditary  in 
families  at  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth 
century.  They  took  their  rise  from  the 
knights  painting  their  banners  with 
different  figures  to  distinguish  them  in 
the  crusades. 

Coats  of  Arms  :  A  grant  of  a  coat  of 
arms  costs  above  .£100.  The  heralds  first 
make  search  whether  you  are  already 
entitled  to  use  any  particular  arms.  If 
none  can  be  found,  then  the  heralds 
sketch  up  something,  and  Queen's  licence 
is  sought  by  petition  to  use  the  same. 

Coins  :  From  129o  to  1355  the  coins  of 
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England  and  Scotland  were  of  the  same 
weight  and  purity ;  but  in  the  last 
mentioned  year  the  standard  of  Scotch 
money  was,  for  the  first  time,  sunk  below 
that  of  England,  and  by  successive  degra- 
dations the  value  of  Scotch  money  at  the 
time  of  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  in 
1603  was  only  a  twelfth  part  of  the  whole 
of  the  value  of  the  English  money  of  the 
same  denomination.  It  remained  at  this 
point  till  the  Legislative  union  of  vhe  two 
kingdoms  in  17U7  cancelled  the  separate 
coinage  of  Scotland. 

Crofter  Settlements  in  Canada  : 
In  1888  thirty  families  were  placed  on 
thirty-two  homesteads,  at  Killarney, 
Manitoba,  there  being  293  of  a  population 
in  the  party.  Additional  homesteads 
were  taken  up  by  younger  members  of 
the  families  until  these  numbered  fifty- 
four.  At  the  time  of  the  settlement  there 
was  a  debt  of  $18,000  on  the  settlers  for 
monies  advanced  for  passage  and  pur- 
chase of  settlers'  necessaries.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  1889,  forty-nine  families 
settled  on  seventy-two  homesteads  at 
Saltcoats,  the  number  of  individuals  being 
282. 

"Exile  of  Erin:"  The  "Exile  of 
Erin  "  was  written  by  Thomas  Campbell. 

Free  Masonry  :  The  Stuarts  were  all 
masons.  James  II.  was  W.  G.  M.  during 
his  reign. 

Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  :  The  Forth 
and  Clyde  Canal  was  begun  in  1768  and 
completed  in  1790. 

John  Bull  :  The  origin  of  this  term  is 
thus  explained.  The  name  John  Bull 
cannot  be  traced  beyond  Queen  Anne's 
time,  when  an  ingenius  satire  entitled 
the  "  History  of  John  Bull,"  was  written 
by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Arbuthnott,  the 
friend  of  Swift.  The  object  of  this  satire 
was  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  politics  of 
the  Spanish  succession. 

Logarithms  :  The  inventor  of  logar- 
ithms was  Napier  of  Merchiston. 

Linen  :  The  linen  manufacture  pene- 
trated to  Kilmarnock  in  1744,  to  Inver- 
ary  in  1748,  to  Fife  in  1760. 

Macpherson  :  Means  "son  of  the 
parson."  The  term  "parson"  has  a 
classical  origin,  and  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  law  term  "persona  ecclesiac." 

McGill  University  ;  The  founder  of 
McGill  University,  Montreal,  was  the 
Hon.  James  McGill,  who  was  born  in 
Glasgow  in  1744.  He  was  prominent  in 
Canadian  commerce,  in  politics  and  in 
military  life.     He  died  December  1813. 


Nine  of  Diamonds  :  There  are  two 
reasons  assigned  for  the  saying  that  the 
nine  of  diamonds  is^he  curse  of  Scotland, 
namely,  that  it  was  on  the  back  of  that 
card  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  wrote 
the  cruel  order  to  give  no  quarter  to  the 
Scots  who  fought  on  the  side  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward  Stuart  at  the  battle  of 
Culloden  ;  and  that  it  was  owing  to  a 
Scotch  member  of  Parliament,  part  of 
whose  arms  was  the  nine  of  diamonds* 
having  voted  for  the  introduction  of  the 
malt  tax  into  Scotland. 

Philadelphia  :  The  St.  Andrew's 
Society  of  Philadelphia  was  founded  in 
1739. 

Scotland  :  No  part  of  Scotland  is 
more  than  40  miles  from  the  sea. 
1  Scott,  Scot  :  Translated  by  Whitley 
Stokes  as  "masters"  or  " owners,"  and 
by  Rhys  as  a  "  cutting  "  or  "  carving  " — 
"  tattooed  or  painted  men." — Mac  Bain. 

Scott  ;  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Heir  :   The 
present  male  representative  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  is  Walter  Joseph   Maxwell    Scott* 
and   his  descent     from     the     author    of 
Waverley  is    through  the    female    line. 
Neither  of  Scott's  sons  left  children.     His 
daughter    Sophia  was  married  to  J.  G. 
Lockhart,  his  biographer,  and  left  a  son, 
Walter  Scott  Lockhart,  and  a  daughter 
Charlotte  Harriet  Jane,  who  married  James 
Robert  Hope.     Mrs.  Hope  succeeded  her 
brother  in  the  estate  of  Abbotsford,  her 
husband  adopting  the  name  Scott.      Her 
daughter,   Mary  Monica,  alone   survived 
of  Sir  Walter's  great-grand-children.  She 
married   Joseph  Constable-Maxwell,  and 
her  eldest  surviving  son  is  Walter  Joseph 
Maxwell  Scott,  born  1875. 

The  first  vessel  which  crossed  the 
Atlantic  from  Glasgow  was  in  the  year 
1719. 

Union  of  Scotland  and  England  : 
The  Union  of  Scotland  and  England  took 
place  in  1707. 

United  States  :  Britain  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  the  North  American 
States  in  November,  1782,  the  same  year 
as  that  in  which  the  Crimea  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  Russia. 

University  College,  London  :  Was 
founded  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
Thomas  Campbell  the  poet. 

Wheat  ;  The  first  shipment  of  wheat 
and  of  flour  from  Upper  Canada  to 
Montreal,  w7as  sent  by  the  Hon.  James 
Crooks,  a  native  of  Kilmarnock,  Scot- 
land, who  settled  at  Niagara  in  1794. 
His  son  was  the  Hon.  Mr.  Crooks* 
Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario. 
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Royal  Stuart, 

50  CTS.  PER  LB. 


Gordon, 

40  CTS.  PER  LB. 


Unsurpassed   for  Refined  De- 
licate Flavor  and  Fragrance. 


™afLJ:??'    Sold  by  Grocers.     ^  Boyl 


30  CTS.   PER  LB. 


25  CTS.  PER  LB. 


Scotch  tailoring. 

You  admire  a  smartly  dressed  busi- 
ness man,  not  only  because  it  in- 
dicates good  taste,  but  good  busi- 
ness habits. 

Scotch  tailoring  .  , . 

Gives  you  the  best  value  for  your 
money  because  you  can  depend  on 
a  good  fit ; 

And  if  you  wish  to  get  the  worth  of 
your  money  as  well,  select  from  the 
full  stock  of 

Scotch  and  English 

Tweeds  and  Suitings  of  every  kind 
at  the  store  of 

Robertson 

merchant  tailor, 

378  Yonge  Street,  Zoronto. 


The 


Best  Plumbing 


Kenneth  J.  Allison 

PRACTICAL    PLUMBER 

Gas,  Steam  and 

Hot  Water  Fitter. 

Smoke     Testing-    of    Plumbing*    and 

Drains  a  specialty. 

First-class  workmen  only  employed, 

and  good  work  guaranteed. 

UP-TO-DATE  STOCK  ON  HAND. 

Kenneth  J.  Allison, 

668  YONGE  ST.,  TORONTO. 
'Phone  3667. 
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Scotch  Jewelry., 
and  Badges 


It  is  generally  admitted  that  our  stock  of  Scotch  and 
Cairngorm  Ornaments  is  without  a  peer  in  Canada. 
Our  unique  and  singular  striking  catalogue  gives  a 
fair  idea  of  its  composition.  The  pieces  take  various 
forms  but  all  are  highly  suggestive.  Dirks,  Skean- 
dubhs,  Claymores,  Axes,  Horns,  Heather,  Crosses, 
Antlers,  Seals,  Thistles,  Buckles  and  Shields  are  all 
represented.  Designs  and  estimates  furnished. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

Wankss  #  Co., 

16$  Vonge  St.,  Zoronto. 

Established  1840. 
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PROTECTION 


COMPLETE  and 
UNQUESTIONABLE 

Is  given  by  a  policy  of  insurance  in  the  CONFEDERATION  LIFE 
ASSOCIATION.  The  Unconditional  Accumulative  Policy  is  ab- 
solutely free  from  conditions  from  date  of  issue,  and  guarantees 
Extended  Insurance  or  a  Paid-up    Policy   after  two  years,   or  a  Cash 

Value  after  five  years. 

The  Association  publishes  an  interesting  set  of  pamphlets  giving  full 
particulars  regarding  its  different  plans  of  insurance,  and  will  be 
pleased  to  send  them  on  application  to  the  Head  Office,  Toronto,  or 
to  any  of  the  Association's  agents. 

Confederation  Life  Association. 

Head  Office:— TORONTO. 

J.  K.  MACDONALD,  Managing:  Director.         W.  C.  MACDONALD,  Actuary 
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Toronto  General  Trusts  Corporation 

OFFICES  AND  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS, 
CORNER  YONGE  AND  COLBORNE  STREETS,  TORONTO. 

CAPITAL,  $  J, 000, 000.    RESREVE  FUND,  $250,000. 

directors: 

JOHN  HOSKIN,  Q.C,  LL.D.,  PRESIDENT. 

Director  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  and  Canada  Life  Assurance  Co. 


HON.  S.  C.  WOOD, 


Managing  Director  Freehold  Loan  &  Savings  Co., 
Director  the  Western  Assurance  Co. 

SAMUEL  ALCORN,  Director  Consumers'  Gas 

Company,  Toronto. 
JOHN  BELL,  Q.C,  Counsel  and  Chief  Solicitor, 

the   Grand   Trunk    Railway   Company,  of 

Canada,  Belleville. 
JOHN  L.  BL  AIKIE,  President  North  American 

Life  Insurance  Company,  and  the  Canada 

Landed  and  National  Investment  Co'y.,  etc. 
W.  R.  BROCK,  President  the  Canadian  General 

Electric  Co'y.,  Director  Dominion  Bank.etc. 
J.  W.  DIGBY,  M.D.,  Director  Royal  Loan  & 

Savings  Co.,  Brantford. 
J.  J.  FOY,  Q.CM.P.P.,  Toronto. 
GEORGE   GOODERHAM,  President  Bank  of 

Toronto,  etc. 
WILLIAM  HENDRIE,  Director  Imperial  Bank 

HENRY    S.    HOWL  AND,    President  Imperial 

Bank  of  Canada. 
iEMILIUS   IRVING,  Q.   C,  Treasurer  of  the 

Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada. 
ROBERT    JAFFRAY,    President    The    Globe 

Printing  Co.,  Director  the  Imperial  Bank  of 

Canada. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

W.  H.  BEATTY, 
Vice-President  the  Bank  of  Toronto, 


etc.,  etc. 


J. 


W 


J.    KENNY,    Managing   Director   Western 
Assurance  Company. 
J.    W.   LANGMUIR,    Managing   Director   the 
Toronto  General  Trusts  Corporation,  Chair- 
man Niagara  Falls  Park  Commission. 

A.  B.  LEE,  President  Rice  Lewis  &  Son,  Limited. 
THOMAS  LONG,  Director  the  Merchants  Bank 

of  Canada,  the  British  America  Assurance 
Company. 

B.  MATTHEWS,  Director  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company  and  the  Dominion 
B&iik  etc 

HON.  PETER  MACLAREN,  Senator,  Perth. 

E.  B.  OSLER,  M.P.,  Vice-President  Dominion 
Bank,  Director  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
Etc. 

HON.  SIR  FRANK  SMITH,  Senator,  President 
Dominion  Bank,  Etc. 

J.  G.  SCOTT,  Q.C,  Master  of  Titles. 

T.  SUTHERLAND  STAYNER,  Director  Im- 
perial Bank  of  Canada. 

B.  E.  WALKER  General  Manager  the  Canadian 

Bank  of  Commerce,  Director  Canada  Life 
Assurance  Company. 


Under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  the  Ontario  Legislature,  assented  to  1st  April,  1899,  The 
Toronto  General  Trusts  Company  (the  pioneer  Trust  Company  of  Canada),  and  The  Trusts 
Corporation  of  Ontario,  were  amalgamated  under  the  name  of 

The    Toronto    General    Trusts    Corporation. 

The  two  companies  now  amalgamated  have  since  their  organization  (the  former  in  1882  and 
the  latter  in  1889)  administered  and  distributed  estates  and  assets  to  the  extent  of  many  million 
dollars,  and  at  the  date  of  their  union  the  combined  business  remaining  under  their  care,  and 
which  has  been  passed  over  to  the  Toronto  General  Trusts  Corporation,  aggregated  nearly 
$20,000,000 

Under  its  Charter  of  Incorporation  and  Letters  Patent  the  Corporation  is  authorized  to  under- 
take and  execute  Every  Kind  of  Trust  and  to  act  as  Executor,  Administrator,  Committee  of 
Lunatic,  Guardian,  Receiver,  Assignee,  Liquidator,  etc.,  etc. 

Compensation  in  no  cases  greater  and  in  many  cases  less  than  paid  private  individuals. 

The  Corporation  also  acts  as  Agent  for  Executors,  Trustees,  Administrators  and  others,  for 
the  Management  of  Estates  and  Collection  of  Rents,  Interest,  Dividends,  etc. 

BONDS,  DEBENTURES,  STOCK,  Etc.,  issued  and  countersigned. 

FUNDS  received  and  carefully  invested,  and  principal  and  interest  guaranteed. 

WILLS  appointing  the  Company  Executor  and  Trustee  are  received  for  safe  custody  FREE 
OF  CHARGE. 

The  Safe  Deposit  Vaults, in  which  boxes  are  rented  at  very  reasonable  rates,are  ABSOLUTELY 
BURGLAR  AND  FIRE  PROOF. 

Solicitors  bringing  estate  or  other  business  to  the  Company  are  retained  to  do  the  legal  work 
in  connection  therewith.    Correspondence  Invited. 

J.  W.  LANGMUIR,  Managing  Director. 


A.   E.  PLUMMER, 

1st  Assist.  Manager. 


A.   D.   LANGMUIR, 

2nd  Assist.  Manager. 
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.Canada  First. 


Canadian  Company 

Canadian  Management 
Canadian  Capital 
Perfect  Protection 


Bonds 


4444444444444444444444444 

FOR  THE  FIDELITY 
OF  EMPLOYEES 
/"^.♦*~  *»*^  W.'^**    FOR  ACCIDENTAL 

compensation  injuries 

Insurance  sickneL 


This  Company  is  largely  MANAGED  and  PATRONIZED  by 
SCOTCHMEN ;    who  arc  first  among  Canadian  Financiers. 

You  may  rely  entirely  on  its  good  faith  and  clean  business 
dealings* 

Scottish  Canadian  Business  Men: — Bankers,  Insurance  Men, 
Trust  Company  Managers.  Fraternal  Society  Officers,  and  all 
who  need  Guarantee  or  Accident  Policies — should  do  business 
with 

tl)C  Dominion  of  Canada 

Guarantee  &  Accident  Insurance  Co. 


HEAD  OFFICE,  TORONTO,  ONT 


Geo.  Gooderbam. 

President. 


J.  €.  Roberts, 

General  manager. 
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..MANITOBA.. 

OFFERS  EXCEPTIONAL  ADVANTAGES 
TO  THE  HOME-SEEKER,  WHETHER 

Farm  Laborer,  Dairyman, 

Stockman  or  Wheat  Grower 

THERE  NEVER  HAS  BEEN  A  MORE  FAVORABLE  TIME  THAN 
THE  PRESENT  FOR  SETTLERS  TO  LOCATE. 


SOME  ELOQUENT  FACTS. 

30  years  ago  the  chief  products  of  Manitoba  were  the  furs  of  wild 
animals.     To-day  the  chief  products  are  Wheat,  Cattle,  Butter,  Cheese. 

In  36  Years  the  population  increased  from  12,000  to  nearly  300,000; 
the  land  under  cultivation  from  10,000  acres  to  more  than  2,000,000  acres; 
the  number  of  schools  from  16  to  more  than  1000. 

The  Government  Crop  Bulletin  Issued  December  12th,  1898,  gives  the 
following  Statistics  for  the  year: — 

Area  in  crop         Yield  per  acre  Total  yield 

Acres.  Bushels.  Bushels 

Wheat 1,488,232  17.01  26,213,745 

Oats 514,824  33.6O  17,308,252 

Barley 158,053  27.06  4,277,927 

Potatoes 19,791  165.00  3,253,038 

LIVE  STOCK 

Beef  Cattle  exported  during  the  year 12,525 

Stockers  shipped  during  the  year 20,000 

Total  value  of  dairy  products  for  year $409,455.26 

Estimated  expenditure  on  Farm   Buildings  for  year $1,469,740 

Number  of  Farmers  in  the  Province 32,000 

The  province  has  a  municipal  system  which  is  simple,  economical  and  efficient. 
Taxation  in  all  parts  is  therefore  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Lands  can  be  bought  in 
nearly  every  district,  on  easy  terms  of  payment.  Prices  range  from  $2.50  per  acre 
upwards.     FREE  homesteads  are  still  available  in  some  parts  of  the  province. 

Full  information,  maps,  etc.,  may  be  had  on  application  to 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration, 

OR  TO  WINNIPEG,  MAX. 

Manitoba  Immigration  Agent,  Union  Depot,  Toronto. 
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The  Canadian  North-West. 


HOMESTEAD  REGULATIONS:  —  All  even-numbered  sections  of 
Dominion  Lands  in  Manitoba  and  the  North  West  Territories,  excepting  8  and  26, 
which  have  not  been  homesteaded,  reserved  to  provide  wood  lots  for  settlers,  or  for 
other  purposes,  may  be  homesteaded  by  any  person'  who  is  the  sole  head  of  a  family 
or  any  male  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  to  the  extent  of  one  quarter  section  of  160 
acres  more  or  less. 

ENTRY: — Entry  may  be  made  personally  at  the  local  land  office  for  the 
District  in  which  the  land  to  be  taken  is  situate,  or  if  the  homesteader  desires  he  may 
on  application  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  or  to  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration, Winnipeg,  receive  authority  for  some  one  to  make  the  entry  for  him.  A  fee 
of  $10  is  charged  for  an  ordinary  homestead  entry  ;  but  for  lands  which  have  been 
occupied  an  additional  fee  of  $5  or  $10  is  chargeable  to  meet  cancellation  or  inspection 
and  cancellation  expenses. 

HOMESTEAD  DUTIES:— Under  the  present  law  homestead  duties  must 
be  performed  in  the  following  way,  namely,  by  three  years'  residence  and  cultivation) 
during  which  time  the  settler  may  not  be  absent,  without  permission  from  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  more  than  six  months  in  any  one  year  without  forfeiting  the  entry. 

APPLICATION  FOR  PATENT  should  be  made  at  the  end  of  three 
ye&rs,  before  the  local  agent,  or  the  homestead  inspector.  Before  making  application 
for  patent  the  settler  must  give  six  months'  notice  in  writing  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Dominion  Lands  at  Ottawa  of  his  intention  to  do  so.  When,  for  convenience  to  the 
settler,  application  for  patent  is  made  before  a  homestead  inspector,  a  fee  of  $5  is 
chargeable. 

INFORMATION: — Newly  arrived  immigrants  will  receive  at  the  Immi- 
gration Office  in  Winnipeg,  or  at  any  Dominion  Lands  Office  in  Manitoba  or  the 
North-West  Territories,  information  as  to  the  lands  that  are  open  for  entry,  and  from 
the  officers  in  charge,  free  of  expense,  advice  and  assistance  in  securing  lands  to  suit 
them;  and  full  information  respecting  the  land,  timber,  coal  and  mineral  laws,  and 
copies  of  these  regulations,  as  well  as  those  respecting  Dominion  Lands  in  the  Rail- 
way Belt  in  British  Columbia,  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa;  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  or  to  an)-  of  the  Dominion  Lands  Agents  in  Manitoba  or  the  North-west 
Territories. 

In  addition  to  Free  Grant  Lands,  to  which  the  Regulations  above  stated  refer, 
thousands  of  acres  of  most  desirable  lands  are  available  for  lease  or  purchase  from 
railroad  and  other  corporations  and  private  firms. 


CHEAP  RAILROAD  RATES  FOR  SETTLERS. 

An  intending  settler  from  a  country  other  than  Canada  wishing  to  take  up  Farm 
Land  in  Manitoba  or  the  Canadian  North-west  Territories,  in  order  to  secure  the 
lowest  transportation  rates,  should  obtain  a  Certificate  from  a  Canadian  North-west 
Land  Settlement  Agent,  purchase  a  ticket  to  the  nearest  point  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  and  on  arrival  there  present  his  Certificate,  in  exchange  for  which  he 
will  receive  for  himself  and  any  member  of  his  family  accompanying  him  as  enumer- 
ated on  Certificate,  a  ticket  to  his  destination  in  the  Canadian  North-west  at  a  very 
low  rate,  which  may  be  learned  from  the  agent  before  starting. 

Should  the  settler  after  acquiring  land  desire  to  return  for  his  family  he  will 
be  accorded  a  similar  rate  returning. 

Information  as  to  special  reduced  rates  on  settlers'  effects  in  carloads  or  less  than 
carloads  will  ht  given  on  application  to  the  Settlement  Agent,  or  any  Agent  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  or  any  railway  or  Steamboat  Agent  with  connections  to 
Canada. 
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we 

EttPLOY 
EVERY 
METHOD 
OF  MAKING 
PIATESFOP 
LETTER  PRESS 
PRINTING 


ENGPAVIM HOUSE qo  B;iJ    Ct 
Of  CAMADA        3£  QO,}    ij\. 


fACILITIE'w CAPACITY  .    ««>^    ^ 
^      UNEXCELLED,    ,**L»A'««4-' 


-"> 


DESIGNERS 
ILLV3TRAT0RS  ? 
fitENGR4VEH5 


hoixe 

2393. 


THE  MAIL 
JOB  PRINTING  CO. 

TORONTO. 

Railway  and 
Commercial 
Printers. 

Catalogue  Work  a  Specialty. 


Tine  Effects 

ln  Printing 

Can  only  be  secured  <when  all 
Conditions  are  Favorable.  .  .  . 

THE  BEST.  .  .  . 

Workmen,  Good  Presses,  Good  Type, 
Good  Cuts  and  Good  Ink— all  are 
necessary  to  this  end. 

THE  VERY  LATEST 

in  Printing  Presses  has  just  been  added 
to  our  plant  (a  new  series  Cottrell,  4 
Roller,  2  Revolution  Press,  (the  only 
one  in  Toronto  and  1  of  3  in  Canada) 
and  we  are  now  able  to  compete  with 
any  first-class  house  in  the  trade. 

THE  BEST  is  the  Cheapest. 

TELEPHONE  8130 

and  you  will  be  waited  on  promptly. 

THIS  BOOK 

was  printed  by  us.    How  do  you  like  it. 

Douglas  Tord, 

18=20  Lombard  St.,   Zoronto. 


*3f«*  £  ***  ^  fr  £  £  f-  £  ££fr  *f*  $fr  *  & 


tbeJIkxander 
...&  Cable 

Lithographing  Co. 

Of  Zorcnto,  Limited. 

ENGRA  VERS 

Mail  Building,       Telephone  9. 
TORONTO. 
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TORONTO 

Conservatory 

of  Music, 

College  Street. 


Hon.  G.  W.  Ai^ax. 

President. 

Dr.  Edward  Fisher, 

Musical  Director. 


m  University  Affiliation. 


The 

Artists' 


Oldest  and  Largest  Music  School  and  Strongest  Faculty  in  Canada. 

and  Teachers'  Graduating  Courses,  Scholarships,  Diplomas,  Certificates,  Medals,  Music, 
Elocution,  Languages.       Calendar  and  Syllabus  sent  free. 


The  Pioneer 

Seed  House 

of  Canada. 

ESTABLISHED  50  YEARS  AGO. 

For  half  a  century  we  have  been  supplying 
the  farmers,  the  Gardners,  the  Florists  and  the 
Horticultural  Specialists  in  all  portions  of  the 
Dominion  with  our  selected  and  reliable  stocks 
of  Seeds  for  the  Field,  the  Garden  and  the 
Greenhouse ;  and  year  after  year  their  orders 
come  to  us  as  regularly  as  the  seasons.  The 
mails  annually  carry  thousands  of  packages  to 
our  customers  in  British  Columbia,  Manitoba, 
the  Northwest  Territories  and  Maritine  Pro- 
vinces. Send  for  our  Seed  Catalogue  for  1900 
which  we  mail  free  to  all  applicants. 

JOHN  A.  BRUCE  &  CO., 

Seed  Merchants. 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 


>vwwvwvvvvwvwwvvwv  f 

CCOTTISH 

>J  FOLK-LORE, 

or  Reminiscences  of  Aber- 
deenshire from  Pinafore  to 
Gown 

By  Rev.   Duncan   Anderson,  M.  A.., 
with  an  introduction  by  Prof.  Clark. 

Crown  8vo.,  Cloth  $1.00; 
Paper,  50  Cents. 

THE  PARACLETE. 

A  Series  of  Discourses  on  the 
Person  and  Work  of 

THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

By  Rev.  Wm.  Clark,  M.A.,D  C.  L., 
Prof.  Philosophy  in  Trinity  Univer- 
sity, Toronto. 
Cloth,  8vo.,  $1.25. 

At  all  Booksellers,  or  postpaid  from 
the  Publishers, 

G.  N.  MORANG  &  CO.,  Limited. 

90  Wellington  St.  W.,  Toronto. 
»  < 


BUSINESS   MEN 


The  Best  Accident  Policy  and  the 
Cheapest  is  that  issued  by  the  Cana- 
^— ^— ■^— ^ — —  dian  Railway  Accident  Insur- 
ance Company.  It  includes  the  combination  schedule  and  sickness  features  and 
pays  the  largest  indemnity  for  partial  disability. 

The  beauty  of  this  Company  is  that  an  insurer  has  his  choice  of  any  or  all  of  the 
above  features  when  taking  out  a  policy. 

MR.  RALPH  C.  RIPLEY,  the  well  known  athlete,  is  District  Manager  for 
Toronto. 

MR.  ALEXANDER  FRASER,  the  popular  Grand  Chief  of  the  Sons  of 
Scotland,  is  special  agent  for  the  Company. 

The  Torouto  office  is  at  44  VICTORIA  STREET  where  all  callers  will  be 
made  welcome. 
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Scottish  Books  for  Scottish  Readers 

For   Winter  Evening   Fireside 
and  Summer  Holidays. 

Pioneer  Life  in  Zona*  &  s>  j>  j> 

By  Rev.  W.  A.  MacKay,  D.D.    Cloth  Illustrated,  $1.50. 

Vivid  pictures  of  life  in  the  Highland  settlement  in  the  Zorras.  A  veritable  Cana- 
dian Drumtochty,  sparkling  with  humor,  tender  with  pathos. 

Life  of  Rev*  William  Cochrane*  D.D. 

By  Rev.  R.  N.  Grant.  D.D.,  ("Knoxonian")  Cloth,  with  portrait  and  illustra- 
tions, $1.00.    Half  Morocco,  $2.00.    Full  Morocco,  $3.00. 

The  story  of  the  Paisley  boy  who  rose  from  a  bookseller's  counter  in  his  native  city 
to  occupy  the  highest  position  of  honor  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada, 
shows  what  true  Scottish  pluck  and  a  right  ambition  will  accomplish.  The  book  is 
an  inspiring  one  for  old  or  young. 

Kit  Kennedy,  j-  j>  j. 

By  S.  R.  Crockett.    Paper  75  cents.    Cloth,  $1.25 

One  of  this  popular  Scottish  Author's  best  books.  It  will  rank  with  his  "Raiders," 
"The  Lilac  Suubonnet"  and  "Cleg  Kelly." 

^he  Remarkable  History  of  the  Hudson  fs  Bay  Company. 

Including  that  of  the  French  Traders  of  North-  Western  Canada  and  of  the  North- 
West,  X.  Y. ,  and  Astbr  Fur  Companies. 
By  George  Bryce,  M.A.,  L.L.D  Cloth,  Illustrated,  $3.00. 
This  comprehensive  work — to  be  issued  probably  in  February — will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting  in  the  literature  of  Canadian  history.  Dr.  Bryce 
has  had  every  advantage  that  long  residence  in  Manitoba,  extensive  travel  and  re- 
search, and  official  aid  could  give  him. 

John  alack,  the  Apostle  of  the  Red  River, 

Or,  Holi?  the  Blue  Banner  ivas  Unfurled  on  Manitoba  Prairies. 

By  George  Bryce,  M.A.,  LL.D.    Cloth  75  Cents. 

"Prof.  Bryce's  facts  are  quite  as  interesting  as  Ian  Maclaren's  fiction The 

Selkirk  settlers  who  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  River  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury were  quite  as  interesting  as  the  Men  of  Drumtochty." — "Knoxonian  in  the 
"Westminster. 

The  Selkirk  Settlers  in  cReal  Life. 

By  R.  G.  MacBeth,  M.A.    Cloth  75  cents. 

<The  Making  of  the  Canadian  West. 

By  R.  G.  MacBeth,  M.A.    Cloth,  Illustrated,  $1.00. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  two  interesting  volumes  Mr.  MacBeth  has  rendered 
important  service  to  his  native  province  and  to  the  country  in  general.  A  son  of 
one  of  the  original  Selkirk  settlers  he  writes  from  intimate  knowledge  of  his  subject; 
and  he  writes  in  a  way  that  claims  and  holds  the  reader's  attention. 

Ian  Maclaren's  Works.     Annie  Swan's  Stories.      J.  I.  Barrie's  Popular  Works. 

ON  SALE  AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

WILLIAM  BRIGGS,rnuPBoLRT"lRAND  29-33  Richmond  St.  West,  Toronto. 
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$95.00 


$95.00 


the  Visible  Writing 

. .  Oliver  typewriter. . 


Is  the  only  Typewriter  using  the  Double  or  "U" 
shaped  type-bar  which  assures  positive  and  permanent 
alignment*  The  alignment  in  heavy  manifolding  is  main- 
tained as  perfect  as  Itohen  Written  on  the  single  sheet* 

It  is  also  possible  to  write  in  various  colors  'with- 
out changing  the  ribbon,  and  lines  can  be  ruled  neater  and 
quicker  than  with  a  pen* 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  full  information* 
Manufactured  by, 

Linotype  Company 

BRANCH:  J 56  St*  Antoine  Street, 

55  Victoria  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.  Montreal,  Canada* 

'PHONE  8479. 
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v  Renfrew's 


.  •  Tim  Turs. 

Ladies'   Fur    Lined   Garments  in 
EveningWraps  and  Opera  Cloaks 

a  specialty. 
Seal    Skin    and     Persian     Lamb 

Jackets. 

Short  Boas  in  Russian,  Labrador 

and    Hudsons    Bay    Sable,    Blue 

Fox,  Etc. 

Men's  Far  Lined  Coats. 

FUR  SHOW  ROOMS  OPEN 
AT  ALL  SEASONS.  .  .  . 

6.  ft  Renfrew  &  Co. 

5  King  Street  East,  Zoronto. 
35  &  37  Buade  Street,  Quebec. 


Oils,  Varnishes, 
Packings, 

Engineers'  Supplies,  Etc. 

BEST  QUALITY 
ONLY  SUPPLIED 

.  .  .  THE  .  .  . 

GRANT-HAMILTON  OIL 

CO'Y,,  Limited. 

43  WELLINGTON  ST.  EAST,  TORONTO. 

'Phone  2368. 

Geo.  W.  Grant.         T.  H.  Hamilton. 


If  you  wish  to  buy  anything  in  the  Music 
Line,  whether  it  be  Sheet  Music,  Music 
Books  or  Musical  Instruments,  re- 
member we  are  Manufacturers,  Publishers 
and  General  Dealers  in  everything  per- 
taining to  a 
FIRST-CLASS  MUSIC  SUPPLY  HOUSE. 

Graphophones  ^supplies 

Graphophones  from  $5  to  $150. 

Price  and  Record  Lists  on  application. 

Just  Issued  .  .  . 

120  SCOTCH  SONGS 

The  most  elegant  and  complete  collection  of 
Scotch  songs  ever  offered  in  one  volume,  con- 
taining in  all  180  large  octavo  pages  bound  in  a 
handsome  colored  cover,  in  itself  a  work  of  art. 

Price  Postpaid  50c. 
Send  for  catalogues  mentioning  goods  required. 


WHALEY,  ROYGE  &  GO. ' 


58  YONGE  ST 

TORONTO. 
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Moderate  Rates. 

Special  facilities  for 

family  and 

Tourist  Parties. 

HOME  COMFORTS. 

*^>©<^ 

Only  a  few  minutes  walk 

from  Railway  Depot  and 

Steamers. 

Quick   connections    by 

'Bus  and  Street  Car 

from   door. 

^>©^^ 

GUESTS  ALWAYS 

COME  BACK. 


TORONTO'S 

LEADING 
HOTEL. 


THE  ARLINGTON. 


MODERN   FAMILY  AND  COMMERCIAL  HOTEL. 


Scotchmen  visiting   Toronto  should   arrange 

with 

BOND'S  LIVERY 

CARRIAGES,   COUPES 
and  VICTORIAS 

ALSO  FOUR-IN-HAND  BRAKES. 
75  YORK  ST.,  Telephone  109  &  9T9. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 


Of  Interest  to  Financial  Officers. 


The  Editor  of  this  "Annual"'  has  been  favored  with 
a  sample  copy  of  a  little  book  called  the  "Financial 
Secretary's  Pocket  Register"  which  was  compiled  by  Mr.  W.  Wallace,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  and  is 
specially  adapted  for  the  use  of  Financial  Secretaries  or  Collectors  for  Fraternal  Societies  where 
dues  or  assessments  are  paid  monthly.  It  is  an  exceedingly  complete  little  work  and  will  be 
found  invaluable  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the  finances.  It  may  be  carried  in  the 
pocket.  The  name  of  a  member  has  only  to  be  written  once  during  the  year,  and  a  glance  at  the 
book  at  any  time  will  tell  you  the  financial  standing  of  a  member  in  connection  with  his  Society. 
Show  this  to  your  Financial  Secretary  and  if  he  will  write  Mr.  Wallace  he  will  be  pleased  to  give 
him  full  particulars,  price,  etc.    His  address  is  P.O.  Box  566,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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Macdonald  Manufg.  Co. 

TORONTO. 

.  .Decorated  Tinware.  . 


N.  B.  We  have  lately  moved  into  our  new  factory 
at  the  head  of  Catherine  St.  All  orders 
attended  to  promptly. 
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The  Geo.  B.  Meadows 

Toronto  Wire,  Iron  and  Brass 
Works  Co.  Limited. 

117  King  Street  West,   Toronto. 

We  make  Iron  Fences,  Bank  and 

Office  Railings,  Art  Iron  and  Brass  Work, 

Mining  Screens,  Etc. 


DDnTrPTiniM    FROM    FIRF      Dwelling  Houses,  School  and  Church 
rnU  I  Ll>  I  IUm    rnUlVI    line,    property,   Public   Institutions,  and 

SSSS&Sg** Risks  The  Equity  Fire  Insurance  Co,  Toronto. 

A  strong-,  safe,  successful,  Canadian  Company,    controlled  and  patronized 
by  SCOTCHMEN.      Communicate  with 

Alexander  Fraser, 

MANNING  ARCADE,  CITY  AGENT,  TORONTO. 
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THE  Brown  Bros.,  Limited. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Account  Books,  Pocket  Books,  Purses,  Port  Folios  Etc. 
Stationers,  Bookbinders,  Etc. 

NEW  WAREHOUSE  51-53  WELLINGTON  ST.  W.,  TORONTO 


WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF. 


STATIONERY  AND  OFFICE  SUPPLIES 

EVERY  REQUISITE  FOR  BANKS,  COMPANIES  AND  COUNTING  HOUSE. 

BOOKBINDING !    *mJV5&iR\3ES&». 

We  aim  to  have  the  most  complete  Stationery  House  in  the  Dominion. 


The  Standard  Fuel  Co. 

OF  TORONTO,  Limited. 


f  IT  IS  A     ^^-^-^-J       g*  :  — When    Customers 

VjOOG      Oign      continue   to   deal 
with   us  year  after  year.      They   know  our  coal    gives 
them   every    satisfaction    and    waste    neither   time    or 
money  in    making   experiments    but  buy  from   us  and 
so   get  first-class  fuel. 

'Phones  1836,  863. 


SCOTCH  FLAGS:    theorf0^tslta4nndD4RO 

the  d.pike  co.,  rr9 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  

Tents,  Awnings,  Flags,  Horse  Waggon  Covers,  Life  Preservers, 
Waterproof  Clothing,  Etc.  Also  Dealers  in  Fishing  Tackle, 
Sporting  and  Rubber  Goods,  Guns,  Ammunition  and  General 
Camping  Outfits. 

TENTS  TO  RENT  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

D.  PIKE  &  CO.,  Limited,  123  King  Street.  East,  Toronto. 
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H.  J.  CAULFEILD  DUGALU  HENDERSON  ROBERT  E.  BURNS 


CAULFEILD,  HENDERSON  &  BURNS, 

Wholesale  Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

.  .  .  MEN'S  FURNISHINGS  .  . 


The  sale  of  goods  of  our  own  manufacture  having"  so  increased,  we 
have  had  to  enlarge  our  premises  by  the  addition  of  two  adjoining  flats, 
and  hope  now  to  be  in  a  better  position  to  give  every  order  prompt 
attention. 

Our  range  of  clothing  for  the  coming  season  is  the  largest  we  have 
ever  shown,  embracing  Fancy  Vests,  Light  Coats  and  Vests,  White  Duck 
Coats  and  Trousers,  and  Tweed  Bicycle  and  Outing  Suits. 

By  giving  extra  attention  to  the  cut  and  finish  of  our  Shirts,  in 
Stiff  Bosoms,  Neglige,  Madras,  Oxford,  Percale  and  Silk  Fronts,  also  our 
Overalls,  Jackets,  etc.,  we  produce  a  perfect  fit. 

Tie  manufacturing  is  another  feature  of  our  own  production.  The 
aim  is  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  show  the  newest  novelties  in  design 
of  silk  and  shapes. 

While  thus  mentioning  the  products  of  our  own  manufacture,  we 
would  also  remind  customers  that  we  make  a  specialty  of  Hosiery  and 
Underwear,  both  Imported  and  Domestic,  and  in  these  lines  have  a  reputa- 
tion second  to  none. 

In  fact  we  carry  a  well-assorted  and  complete  stock  of  all  goods 
requisite  for  the  Men's  Furnishing  Trade. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  our  customers  for  past  favors, 
and  soliciting  a  continuance  of  the  same. 

Caalfeild,  Henderson  &  Burns* 

17    AND    19     FRONT    STREET    WEST,     TORONTO. 

,   ,  If  its  a  guid  thing  cive  hae  it*     Dinna  forget*   .   ♦ 
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SCOTTISH  .  .  . 

EN  TER  TAIN  MEN  TS. 


LOOK  OUT  FOR  ANNOUNCEMENTS, 

^**HE  desire  to  have  Scottish  vocalists  of  really  first-rate  standing  at  the 
^^  large  Scottish  concerts  held  yearly  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
got  up  at  great  expense,  is  as  natural  as  it  is  laudable.  The  difficulty 
has  been  the  risk  involved  in  guaranteeing  expenses.  An  understanding 
has  been  now  arrived  at  among  the  officers  and  committees  of  severai 
societies  upon  which  arrangement,  negotiations  which  promise  to  be 
successful,  are  in  progress  with  artists  of  outstanding  ability  and  world-wide 
reputation,  in  order  to  secure  their  services  for  the  Fall  and  Winter  1900- 
1901.     Of  these  artistes 

MR.  ROBERT  BUCHANAN,  JR., 

the  eminent  pianist ;  and  his  wife,  nee 

MISS  JESSIE  N.  MACLACHLAN, 

who  stands  unequalled  at  the  head  of  Scottish  vocalists  ;  and 

MR.  JAMES  FLEMING, 

the  great  basso,  may  be  mentioned  as  showing  the  high  standing  of  those  with 
whom  communication  has  been  opened. 

It  is  hoped  this  patriotic  movement  undertaken  solely  with  the  object  of 
sharing  in  Scotland's  best,  will  be  supported  by  Scottish  societies  generally  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

On  behalf  of  those  interested  Mr.  Alexander  Fraser,  M.A.,  No.  39 
Canada  Life  Building,  TORONTO,  who,  in  the  meantime,  is  acting  as  Secretary, 
will  be  pleased  to  furnish  information  to  Societies  or  others,  as  to  terms, 
engagements,  &c. 
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MISS  JESSIE  N.  MACLACHLAN . 
(Reprint  from  "Bon-Accord,"  Aberdeen,  17th  August,  1899.)  „4f<wi 

A  gre  *T  and  well  deserved  honor  has  just  been  paid  to  Miss  Jessie  N.  Maclachlan,  the  gifted 

Presented  to  M%S  J.  N.  MACLACHLAN,  By  the  Committee  as  a  Souvemr  of  the  Occaston. 

Miss  Maclachlan  has  our  warmest  ™n|S^  g^te 

the  countless  thousands  she  has  charmed  with  her  artistic  and  heart  toucmng  renuemis 

Auld  Scotch  Sangs." 
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RETURNING  TO  CANADA. 

MISS  ALEXANDRINA  RAMSAY,  who  is  well-known  as  an  Elocutionist  and  Vocalist, 
expects  to  return  to  Canada  and  take  up  engagements  in  the  Fall  of  this  year. 

MISS  RAMSAY  has  given  two  year's  hard  study  to  her  profession  under  the  best 
masters  in  Edinburgh  and  London  and  has  had  a  most  flattering  series  of 
successes  in  the  great  cities  of  Britain. 

As  an  exponent  of  Scottish  character  she  stands  unsurpassed,  and  as  an  Entertainer 
on  the  Concert  stage  she  has  attained  a  popularity  that  proclaims  her  genuine 
merits. 

She  has  been  patronized  by  the  British  nobility,  and  her  talent  has  been  testified  to 
by  the  leading  litterateurs,  journalists  and  dramatic  critics  of  Great  Britain, 
among  whom  are  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker,  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  Mrs.  Marshall,  Ian 
MacLaren,  Lady  Northcote,  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  Lady  Archibald  Campbell, 
Lord  Duncannon,  &c,  &c. 

MISS  RAMSAY  was  selected  last  November,  from  a  large  number  of  aspirants,  to  act 
the  part  of  the  "Fairy  Queen"  at  Edinburgh,  in  Lady  Archibald  Campbell's 
adaptation  of  "Tamlane,"  and  her  appearance  added  to  her  already  secure 
reputation  as  a  performer  of  great  dramatic  power. 

MISS  RAMSAY  during  her  stay  in  Great  Britain  has  been  a  frequent  guest  at  the 
Imperial  Institute  where  her  contributions  have  been  always  greatly  appreciated. 

Communications  may  be  addressed,  care  of  The  Scottish  Canadian,  Canada  Life 
Building,  Toronto. 
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ASSESSM  ENT  SYSTEM 


SONS  OF  SCOTLAND 

BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 


A  BENEVOLENT,  SOCIAL  AND  EXTERNAL  ASSOCIATION. 


This  Society  was  organized  in  the  City  of  Toronto,  in  1876,  and  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1880,  and  registered  under  the  Insurance 
Corporation  Act  of  18y2. 

To  encourage  a  love  of  all  that  has  made  Scotland  great  and  honored  among  the  nations, 
The  Sons  of  Scotland  Benevolent  Association  has  been  formed.  The  Objects  of  the 
Association  are  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  Scottish  music,  poetry,  history  and  general  literature ; 
to  encourage  the  wearing  of  the  national  costume,  and  the  practice  of  athletic  games,  sports  and 
amusements;  to  promote  and  maintain  a  love  and  kindly  feeling  for  one  another,  and  to  provide  a 
scheme  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  the  destitute,  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  and  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead.    This  assistance  is  not  given  as  a  charity,  but  as  a  right,  founded  on  the  principles  or  the 

mutual  benefit  association. 

Membership  is  divided  into  two  classes 
"Active"  and  "Honorary."  Active  members  are 
those  who  have  the  privileges  of  the  Benefit 
Fund.  Honorary  membership  may  be  conferred 
by  a  Subordinate  Camp  on  worthy  persons  who 
are  over  fifty  years  or  who  have  failed  to  paas 
the  Medical  Examination. 

RESERVE  FUND. 

The  Reserve  is  the  money  remaining  to  the 
credit  of  the  Beneficiary  Fund  after  the  pay- 
ment of  death  claims,  and  provides  against 
exeessive  assessments  in  any  one  year  as  well 
■a  an  absolute  guarantee  of  the  solvency  of  the 
Association. 


1893 

$  1.090  SO 

1894 

8,763  68 

1895 

16,955  91 

1896 

32,489  47 

I897    • 

52,638  60 

1 898 

68.836  65 

Oct.  31,  1899 

83,809  97 

ALEXANDER  FRASER,  GRAND  CHIEF. 


It  is  the  privilege  of  every  man  of  Scottish 
birth  or  descent  to  be  a  candidate  for  member- 
ship in  this  flourishing  association,  and  no 
Scotchman  or  decendant  of  a  Scotchman  should 
be  without  the  protection  and  provision  which 
the  Sons  of  Scotland  Association  provides. 

The  Sons  of  Scotland  Benevolent  Associ- 
ation is  a  Canadian  Institute. 

It  is  the  largest,  the  greatest  and  the  strong- 
est Scottish  organization  in  the  world. 


IT  IS  SUBSTANTIAL,  SAFE  AND  STRONG. 

Canada  has  the  honor  of  having  the  largest  Scottish  Association  ever  formed. 
The  S.  O.  S.  appeals  to  the  patriotism  and  good  sense  of  Scotchmen  in  Canada. 
Young  Scotchmen  are  especially  invited  to  join  the  Association,  it  being  particularly  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  this  class. 

For  rates  and  all  necessary  information  apply  to, 


ALEXANDER  FRASER, 
Grand  Chief. 


D.  M.  ROBERTSON, 
Grand  Secretary. 

Canada  Life  Buildingjor onto. 
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"The  LAST  LAIRD  OF  MacNAB" 

Being  an  account  of  the  Settlement  of  the  Township  of  MacNab  on  the 

Banks  of  the  Ottawa,  by  the  Chief   of  the  Clan   MacNab,  and   of  the 

Injustice  and  Hardships  to  which  He  Subjected  Clansmen  and  Settlers  who 

had  Entrusted  their  Interests  to  His  Keeping, 


Edited  and  Published  by 

ALEXANDER    FRASER,   M.  A. 


220  PAGES,  CROWN  8vo.,  $*-00  CLOTH, 


Printed  by  Imrie,   Graham  &  Co.,   31   Church  St.,  Toronto. 


MacNab  of  MacNab,  on  account  of  financial  troubles,  lost  his  ancestral  estates- 
in  Scotland,  and  in  1823  sought  to  repair  his  fallen  fortunes  in  Canada.  He  under- 
took to  settle  a  township  on  the  Ottawa  river,  near  Arnprior,  on  the  usual  terms  and 
in  order  to  fulfil  his  part  of  the  agreement,  he  induced  a  large  number  of  the  people 
on  the  old  family  estates,  and  others,  to  emigrate  and  occupy  lands  on  the  township 
which,  in  his  honor,  had  been  named  "MacNab."  How  he  broke  faith  with  these 
people,  deceived  and  prosecuted  them,  and  how,  after  long  years  of  struggle,  they 
triumphed  over  him  in  the  law  courts,  form  the  subject  of  this  book,  which  is  racily 
and  well  written. 

The  book  is  of  peculiar  interest  and  value,  both  as  being  an  account  of  a 
unique  episode  in  Canadian  History,  found  only  in  its  pages,  and  as  a  graphic 
description  of  the  experiences  of  early  settlers  in  Ontario. 

While  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  to  Scotsmen  it  is  particulary  so,  as 
showing  how  suffering  and  privation  were  overcome  ;  and  right  made  to  prevail  over 
might,  by  the  pluck  and  perseverence  of  their  countrymen. 

IT  OUGHT  TO  BE  IN  EVERY  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  AND 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY, 

NO  PRIVATE  LIBRARY  IS   COMPLETE  WITHOUT  IT cas 


The  press  has  been  unanimous  in  its  praise: — "  As  a  record   of  historical  facts 

the  book  is  both  interesting  and  entertaining It  is  an  attractive  narrative 

rather  than  a  dry  history." — Toronto  Daily  Mail  and  Empire. 

The  story  is  readable  and  interesting     ....     deserves  a  place   among   the 
best  publications  on  Early  Ontario." — The  Toronto  Daily  Globe. 


i 


"Last  Laird  of  HacNab." 

ORDER    FORM. 

$1  00   PER  COPY.* 

To  ALEXANDER  FRASER,  M.A. 
31   Church  Street, 

Toronto. 

Please  send  me  copies  of  ''VV/e  Last 

Laird  of  Mac  Nab,"  for  which  I  enclose  $ 

Name 

Address 
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"The  Glan  Fraserin  Canada." 

(  HALFTONE  PORTRAITS.) 

$1.00 

By  Alexander  Fraser,   M.  A. 

Should  be  in  every  Clansman's  Library. 


"Toronto": 

Historical,  Descriptive  and  Pictorial. 

25  Cents. 

BY  ALEXANDER  rRASER,  li.  A. 

This  is  the  only  authorized  and  official  Guide  Book  of  Toronto.  It  has 
been  prepared  under  direction,  and  by  authority,  of  the  City  Council  of 
Toronto.  The  information  it  contains  is  reliable,  and  every  point  of 
interest  is  touched.  No  more  suitable  Souvenir  of  Toronto  can  be 
procured.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  the  cover  is  a  work  of  art. 
Fifteen  thousand  already  disposed  of. 


In  Gaelic: 

"Leabhar  nan  Sonn." 

(THE  BOOK  Or  HEROES.) 

ESSAYS:  CRITICAL,  BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE. 

$1.00. 

BY  ALEXANDER  rRASER,  M.  A. 

Characterized  by  elegance   of  style,   purity   of  diction,    raciness,    and 
happy  choice  of  subjects. — Press  Notice* 


Orders    for    any    of    above    books    received    by    the    author  No.    39   Canada   Life 

Building,    or  by 

IMRIE,  GRAHAM  &  CO.,  31  Church  St.,  Toronto. 
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JUST  PUB  LIS  HEP-SCOTCH  AS  HEATHER 

JOHN    IMRIE'S 

NEW  AND8PICY 

READINGSISONGS 

FOR  SOCIAL  GATHERINGS 
OVER  100  PAGES,  WITH  TARTAN  COVER. 
SomC  Of  the  Contents  :—  Gordons  at  Dargai— 
Hieland  Fling— Dying  Scot— Fareweel  to  ih2  Psalms-^ 
Dinna  Weary — Dinna  Hide  Love— Dear  Wifie-Call 
Me  Scotty— Dear  Land— Dae  Richt— Aye  ca'  in— 
Bonnie  Arran  Hills— Blink  o'  her  e'e— Blind  Fiddler- 
Battle  o'  Life-  Back  to  Scotland- Aye  Cheerie,  O  !  — 
Prood  o'  Scotland  — Ower  the  Sea— Guid  Nicht  Kiss — 
Sprig  o'  Heather— Scotland  !— Scotch  Dainties-  Quit 
Yer  Nagging — Our  Faither  Abune  — Ain  Fireside- 
Niagara  Falls -Never  Say  Die — Mystery — My  Scotch 
Bannet — Mither  Tongue — Mither's  Grave  -  Scotland 
Yet — My  Bonnie  Doo  -  Misunderstood — Live  it  Down 
—Say  No  !  to  Yersel'— Kiltie  Lads— Robbie  Burns- 
Only  Pair  o'  Pants -Yer  Mith«r-  Weel  Piped 
Mutches — Whustle  as  ye  go— Toddlir/  Hame— The 
Thistle— Tak'  Mither's  Advice—  Nae  Folk  Like  Oors— 
St.  Andrew's  Nicht — Sons  o'  Scotlan'— Uncrown'd 
King- The  Telephone— Family  LOctor- The  Law- 
yer -  No  Pockets  in  a  Shroud— The  Bonnie  Hills — 
Golden  Wedding — Earth's  Wooing-  Farewell— Mother 
Sleeps— Freedom— '•  Scotland  for  Ever!"— Bruce  and 
Bannockburn—  Hame,  yet  no  at  Hame — When  Love 
is  King.  And  many  others  of  equal  merit. 
Sent  post  free  for  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  in 
cash,  stamps,  or  postal  note.     Address — 

IMRIE,  GRAHAM  &  CO., 

31  Church  Street,  TORONTO,  CAr' 


FOR  SCOTCH  FOLK 

tiuid  Scotch  Readings fl 
4uld  Scotch  Sangs 


for  25C. 

(Words  and  Music) 
71  of  them,  25c. 


Till*  Kftftf  At  Home  and  Aboad— (Pam- 
■.  11C  OtUI  phlet— by  John  Imrie,  Toronto.  Can. 
Full  of  Humor,  Pathos,  Patriotism  and  Poetry,  25C. 

Braw  Scotch  Pictures  38£c$loo 

Send  Complete  for  List  of  Pictures. 

sS^t or    IMRIE,  GRAHAM  &  CO., 

31  Church  St.  TORONTO,  CAN. 


THE  GOSPEL  OP  ST.  MATTHEW 

(FJeridered  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wye  Smith) 


IN  BROAD 

Post  free  for 


Two  Sample  Verses  -from  the    Book:— 

"  •  Honor  yere  faither  and  yere  mither  ;  and  ye  sal 
Io'e yere  neebor  as  yersel  1 '"  The  lad  says,  "  A'  thir  I 
keep  1    What  want  I  yet  ?" — Matt.  xix.  19,  20. 

I?an^tor     IMRIE,  GRAHAM  &  CO., 

si  Church  St.,  TORONTO.  OAN. 


CO 


CO 


CO 


%  g-,2    I         O   £ 


<  —  '$. 

PQ   s 
a   I  < 


~  v  n  « 


GUID  SCOTCH  READINGS 

FULL  OF  FUN  AND  FROLIG 
CONTENTS : 

Saunders  McGlashan's  Courtship — The 
Hotel  Bed — Watty  and  Meg — Lackie  Wul- 
son  on  Braid  Scots — The  Auld  Sark  Sleeve — 
Sandy  McTartan's  Visit  to  the  Shows — 
Raisin'  His  Mother-in -Law — Sir  ColinCamp- 
bell's  Address — Lamplichter  Davie's  Love 
Affair— Wee  Bobbie  Barefeet— The  Wash- 
ing-House Key — The  Sitting-Doon  Cauld — 
Willie  Weedrap's  Domestic  Astronomy — 
Popping  the  Question — The  Wooin'  o'  Kate 
Dalrymple — Wha  Rules  the  Hoose — Tammas 
Thorl's  Fottygraphic  Experiences  —  The 
Minister's  Pownie — The  Minister's  Choice — 
Receipt  for  a  Haggis — The  Stairhead  Man- 
awdge — To  the  Gallant  Forty-Eighth — 
Part  of  a  Scotch  Minister's  Sermon— The 
Hidia'  o'  the  Tawse— The  Find  in  o'  the 
Tawse — A  Poet's  Bid  for  Fame — Scotty — 
The  Kisiin'  o'  the  Sweep. 

All  Post  Free  for  Twenty-Five  Cents 

IMRIE,  GRAHAM  &  CO 


il  Church  St , 


Toronto,  Canada. 
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Robertson  &  Maclennan, 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries, 
Etc. 

Canada  Life  Building,  TORONTO. 

'PHONE  2285. 

MEARNS  &  HUNT, 

Barristers,  Etc. 

Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 
'Phone   1775.  .  .  . 


FRASER  &  McKEOWN. 

Barristers,  Notaries,  Etc. 

'  Phone  1684.    18  Toronto  St.  Toronto. 

R.  L.  Fraser.  S.  Weylie  McKeown. 


JOHN  BALL  DOW, 

Barrister,  Etc. 
WHITBY,     -      -      ONTARIO. 

McLEAN  &  McCALLUM, 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries, 
Etc. 

61  Victoria  St.,  TORONTO. 
'Pones  1345  and  2519. 

JAMES  CRAIG,  Q.  C, 

Barrister,  Etc. 
RENFREW, ONTARIO. 


MEDICAL. 


THOMAS  WYLIE,  M.  D., 

ED.  FRASER  BOWIE,  M.  D. 

General  Practitioner, 

General  Practitioner. 

685  Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

191  Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto. 

'Phone  3650. 

'Phone  2787. 

JOHN  FERGUSON,  M.  D., 

J.  P.  UREN,  M.D.,  CM., 

General  Practitioner, 

137  Church    Street, 

264  College  Street,  Toronto. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

'Phone  4193. 

'Phone  126. 

J.  B.  FRASER,  M.D. 

J.  G.  MENNIE,  M.  D., 

655  Queen  Street  East, 

630  Bathurst  Street, 

TORONTO,   ONT. 

TORONTO,    ONT. 

'Phone  101. 

'Phone  5102. 

GENERAL. 


W.  A.  SHERWOOD. 

WALTER  S.  ALLWARD, 

ARTIST. 

SCULPTOR, 

54  Toronto  Arcade,  TORONTO. 

701  Temple  Building,  TORONTO, 

(Portraits  a  Specialty.) 

Scottish  Figures  a  Specialty. 

go  Frasers  Scottish  Annual. 

John  Catto  &  Son,  ss&SSSL  Toronto. 

.  .  .  IMPORTERS  OF  .  .  . 

High  Class  Dry  Goods,  Household  Napery,  Linen,  Damasks  and  Bed  Linens* 

Eider    Down  Quilts,     Blankets,     Lace     Curtains,     Furniture,    Cretonnes, 

Dimities,  Art  Satteens, 

MANTLES  AND  MILLINERY, 

Jackets,    Capes,    Suits,    Dress    Skirts,    Underskirts,    Waterproofs,    Shirt 
Waists,  Childrens'  Reefers  and  Ulsters. 

SILKS  AND    DRESS    FABRICS, 

Suitings,  Lace  Over-dresses,  Draper)-  Nets,  Wool  Hosiery  and  Underwear,  Umbrellas, 

Gloves,  Corsets,  Cambric  Underwear,  Handkerchiefs,  Laces,  Dress 

Trimmings,  Veilings,  Neckwear,  Ribbons. 

Scottish  Clan  and  Family  Tartans .  .  . 

In  Kilting  and  Costume  Cloths,  Silks,  Shawls,  Travelling  Rugs,  Walking  Skirts,  Sashes,  Scarves, 
Ribbons,  Handkerchiefs,  Ties  and  Ladies'  Belts: 

The  "Kelvin"  Golf  Cape;  The  "Melgund"  Storm  Cloak;  The  "Strathcona"  Wrap.  Also 
complete  assortments  of  Spoorans,  Broaches,  Buckles,  Glengarry  Caps,  Balmoral  Bonnets,  Etc. 

The  following  names  represented  in  the  above  goods : 

Abercrombie,  Anderson,  Angus,  Armstrong. 

Baird,  Barclay,  Brodie,  Buchanan. 

Cameron,  (Erracht,  Lochiel,)  Campbell,  (Argyll,  Breadalbane,  Londoun,  Cawdor,)  Cargill. 
Chisholm,  Calquhoun,  Connyn,  Connal,  Cranstoun,  Crawford,  Cumming,  Cunningham. 

Dalzill,  Davidson,  Douglas,  (Green,  Black)  Drummond,  Dunbar,  Duncan,  Dundas,  Dyce. 

Elliott,  Erskine. 

Farquharson,  Ferguson.  Forbes,  Forty-Second—"  Black  Watch,"  Fraser. 

Gordon,  Gow,  Graham,  (Monteith,  Montrose)  Grant,  Gunn. 

Hamilton,  Hay,  Hay-Leith,  Henderson,  Holmes,  Home,  Hope  Vere. 

Earl  of  Inverness— H.  R.  H.  Prince  George  of  Wales- 

Jacobite,  Johnstone, 

Keith,  Kennedy,  Kerr,  Kilgour. 

Lamont,  Lander,  Lendruin,  Leslie,  Lindsay,  Livingston,  Logan. 

Malcolm,  Mathieson,  Maxwell,  Melville,  Menzies,  Montgomery,  Morrison,  Mowat,  Munro, 
Murray,  (Athole,  Tullibardine)  MacAUister,  MacAlpine,  MacArthur,  MacAuley,  MacBean, 
MacBeth,  MacCallum,  MacDairmid,  MacDonald,  (Clan  Ronald,  Sleat,  Lord  of  Isles,  Staffa) 
MacDonell  (Glengarry)  MacDougall,  MacDuff ,  MacEwan,  MacFarlane,  MacFeydran,  MacGillivray 
MacGill,  MacGregor,  MacHardy,  Maclan,  Maclnnes,  Maclnroy,  Macintosh,  Maclntyre,  Maclvor, 
MacKay,  MacKendrick,  MacKenzie,  72nd  and  78th  Seaforth  Highlanders,  MacKinlay,  MacKinnon, 
(and  Hunting),  MacLachlan,  MacLaren,  MacLean,  (Danart,  Lochbine,  Hunting)  MacLennan, 
MacLeod,  MacLintock,  MacMillan,  MacNab,  MacNaughton,  MacNeil,  MacNicol,  MacPhee, 
MacPherson,  (Clan,  Cluny,  Hunting)  MacQuarrie,  MacQueen,  MacRae,  MacTaggart,  MacTavish, 
Mapier.    Ogilvie,  (and  Airlie),  Oliphant. 

Raeburn,  Ramsay,  Rankine,  Renwick,  Robertson  (and  Hunting)  Rob  Roy,  Rose,  Ross,  Duke 
of  Rothesay  (H.  R.  H.  The  Prince  of  Wales),  Ruthven. 

Scott,  Seton,  Shepherd,  Sinclair,  Skene,  Stewart  (Royal,  Hunting,  Dress,  Prince  Charlie) 
Sutherland,  Strathearn,  Syme. 

Urquhart,  Wallace,  Victoria,  Wemyss. 

MAIL  ORDERS  .... 

for    samples   or    qualtities,    and    all    postal  enquiries,   given 
immediate  attention. 

JOHN  CATTO  k  SON,  op^SSE^  TORONTO. 
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John.LBlaikie  Esq. 
Pres. 


EWRathbun  Esq. 
Vice. Pres. 


CONSULTING    ENGINEERS 

G.C.ROBB  ChiefEngineer  _  r^^r.^^.^-^ 

A.FRASER  Sec.Tres.         HEAD  OFFICE    TORONTO 


The  Ontario  Agricultural  College 

GUELPH,  ONTARIO. 

The  College  began  work  in  1874.  At  the  present  time  it  offers  unequalled 
facilities  for  acquiring  an  all-round  education  in  The  Science  and  Practice  of 
Agriculture.  At  the  end  of  the  two  years'  course  the  College  grants  a  diploma;  at 
the  end  of  the  three  years'  course  the  University  of  Toronto  confers  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  the  Science  of  Agriculture. 

The  Dairy  Department  is  most  complete  and  short  courses  are  open  for  both 
young  women  and  young  men.  There  are  very  complete  laboratories  in 
Chemistry,  Biology,  Botany,  Horticulture,  Physics  and  Live  Stock.  The  English 
course  is  thorough.     Agriculture,  of  course,  is  the  centre  of  the  whole  system. 

JAMES  MILLS,   M.A.,  LL.D.,   President. 

P.  BURNS  &  CO. 

.  .  Wholesale  and  Retail  .  . 

COAL  AND  WOOD  MERCHANTS 


TORONTO,  CAN. 


HEAD  OFFICES  : 

38  King  St.  East, 

Telephone  131. 


ESTABLISHED  1856. 


BRANCH  OFFICES 


Front  St.  near  Bat  hurst,  Tel.  132; 
Princess,  Tel.  190; 

572  Queen  St.  West,  Tel.  139  ; 
426^  Yonge  St.,  Tel.  8298  ; 
304  Queen  St.  East,  Tel.  134 


Noted  for  the  Excellent  Quality  of  Coal  handled.     Try  us. 
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JOHN  KAY,  SON  &  CO. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Carpets,  Oilcloths,  Linoleums, 

<^^_Curtains,  Draperies. 


The  leading  House  in  Canada. 

Very  best  quality  Carried 


THE  FIRM'S  NAflE  IS  A  GUARANTEE. 


John  Kay,  Son  &  Co. 


'Phone  563. 


TORONTO. 

Office,   No.  34  King  Street  West. 
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ESTABLISHED  1855. 

Hend pie  &  Co., Limited 

Cartage  Agents  for 

Grand  Trunk  Railway  System 

OF  CANADA 

-    and    - 

Connections  in  the  United  States. 


AGENCIES 


Toronto,  Hamilton,  Chatham, 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  Catharines, 
Canada,  flilwaukee,  Wis.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  United  States. 


Railroad  Contractors. 


WM.  HENDRIE,  HAMILTON,  ONT.,  -  Head  Office  for  Canada. 

GEO.  HENDRIE,  DETROIT,  MICH., 

-    -    Head  Office  for  United  States. 
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Unnecessary  of  Intro- 
duction to  Travellers, 
be  they 

AMERICAN 

or  ENGLISH, 

THE 

Rossin  House, 

Cor.  of 

King  and  York  Sts. 

Stands  boldly  in  the  fore- 
front of  Continental 
Hotels. 

Generously  roomy,  situated  but  a  step  from  the  Union  Depot  and  Steam- 
boat Docks,  yet  in  the  business  heart  of  the  city.  This  house  with  its 
unexceptional  cuisine,  and  under  the  admirable  modern  management  of 
Mine  Host  Nelson,  stands  for  what  is  agreeable  in  Elegance,  to  no  exclusion 
of  the  genuine  charm  of  Home  Comfort.  It  is  fire  proof  and  fitted  with 
every  modern  facility. 

The  Rossin's  New  Friends  become  Life  Long  Ones. 


A.Nelson, 

PROPRIETOR. 


Brass  Kettles  and  Stands 
Chafing  Dishes. 


Fine  English  Table  and  Pocket 


.  .  CUTLERY. 


RICE  LEWIS  &  SON, 

(LIMITED.) 

COR.  KING  AND  VICTORIA  STREETS,    -    TORONTO. 
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Tk  CHAS.  ROGERS  &  SONS  CO. 


LIMITED 


Furniture  and    Upholstery. 


WE  HAVE  UNSURPASSED 


FACILITIES  FOR  TURNING  OUR 


THE  BEST  OF  CABINET  WORK 


AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 


Mantles,  Grates,  Tiles,  Etc. 

97    YONGE   STREET  TORONTO. 


Coal  and  Wood. 


OFFICES: 

20  King  St.  West         4J5  Yonge  St. 

306  Queen  St.  East      793  Yonge  St. 

204  Wellesley  St.         4J5  Spadina  Ave. 

578  Queen  St.  West     J352  Queen  St.  West 

Esplanade  East,  near  Berkeley,  also  at  foot 
of  West  Market. 

Bathurst  St.,  opposite   Front  St. 

369  Pape  Ave.,  at  G.  T.  R.  Crossing 

U3J  YongeSt.,  at  C.  P.  R.  Crossing- 


THE 


Blias  Rogers  Qo. 

W^  I    III 


LIMITED. 


96 
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A  WELL  regulat- 
ed piece  of  ma- 
chinery runs 
smoothly    and 
without  a  tremor. 
Stand  beside  awell 
kept    engine    and 
you  will  find  that 
it  runs  noiselessly 
easily  and  evident- 
ly without  effort. 
But  when  the  en- 
gine   gets   out   of 
order    through 
over- work  or  neg- 
lect there  is  wheez- 
ing in  the  valves, 
moaning  in  its  cy- 
linders and  mark- 
ed irregularity  in 
its    work.      So   it 
is  with  the  human 
machinery-    Care- 
fully  tended   and 
not  forced  beyond 
its  capacity  it  will 
run  smoothly  and 
satisfactorily,  but 
neglected  or  over- 
worked it  immedi- 
ately manifests  its 
disordered  state 
by     complainings 
that  may    not   be 
audible,    but     are 
none    the  less  in- 
telligible and  con- 
vincing.   Nervous 
affections  have  their  existence  in  undue  anxiety 
about  the  affairs  of  life  or  unnecessary  worry 
over  trifles.    And  as  these  are  allowed  to  sway 
the  mind  more  and  more  the  nervous  irregu- 
larities increase.     The  digestive  processes  be- 
come impaired,  there  is  defective  assimilation 
of  food  and  fault  in  the  quality  and  circulation 
of   the  blood.     Then  follow  inability  to  sleep 
and  loss  of  that  rest  which  is  essential  in  the  re- 
cuperation of  the  body  and  its  faculties.    Sleep 
was  given  to  man  as  a  physical  and  mental  re- 
storative and  considered  in  its  concrete  form  is 
a  very  strange  if  not  marvellous  condition.    It 
has  been  spoken  of  as  "the  death  of  each  day's 
life,"  and  it  is  very  like  death,  only  man  awakes 
from  it  refreshed  and  vigorous.    Evidently  it  is 
typical  of  the  greater  and  more  exalted  awak- 
ening that  we  are  taught  to  believe  will  follow 
the  real  death.     However,  sleep  is  an  absolute 
necessity  to  man  and  without  it  he  cannot  live. 
Haifa  man's  life  is  spent  in  sleep,  during  which 
nature  repairs  as  much  as  possible  1  he  waste 


and  exhaustion  that  occur  during  the  waking 
houi's.  But  nature  cannot  carry  on  her  repairs 
unless  the  system  is  rendered  inanimate  by 
sleep,  so  that  her  operations  may  not  be  dis- 
turbed. Therefore  to  secure  sound,  refreshing 
sleep  is  the  first  care  in  the  treatment  of  ner- 
vous ailments. 

Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills  are  the  re- 
sult of  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  they  will  give  relief  in  cases  of 
disordered  nerves  where  other  pills  fail.  The 
extract  of  Dandelion,  known  as  a  valuable 
cathartic  and  highly  beneficial  aperient,  and 
Mandrake,  possessing  medicinal  properties  of  a 
narcotic  nature  which  gives  it  an  important 
place  in  pharmacy,  are  combined  with  the  ex- 
tract of  a  plant  indigenous  to  Spain,  and  of  a 
highly  antipyretic  power,  and  these  compound- 
ed with  certain  roots  and  herbs,  give  the  pre. 
paration  that  render  Parmelee's  Veget- 
able Pills  so  effectual  in  dealing  with  de- 
rangement of  the  stomach  and  nerves.  Any- 
one versed  in  pharmaceutical  practice  will  see 
at  a  glance  that  these  pills  must  be  powerful 
agents  in  treating  the  affections  named.  That 
they  have  proved  themselves  such  can  be  estab- 
lished by  the  testimony  of  thousands  who  have 
used  them.  They  have  already  firmly  estab- 
lished their  reputation  and  those  in  search  of  a 
remedy  for  biliousness  and  sleeplessness  would 
act  unwisely  in  passing  them  by  for  any  other. 

THE  BEST  PILLS— Mr.  Wm.  Vander- 
voort,  Sydney  Crossing,  Ont.,  writes: — "We 
have  been  using  Parmelee's  Pills,  and  find 
them  by  far  the  best  pills  we  have  ever  used." 

CAN  SAFELY  RECOMMEND 
THEM— Mr.  H.  H.  Mosher.  Apple  River. 
N.S. ,  writes :— "I  find  my  sale  for  Pa  rmelee's 
Pills  increasing  each  year.  I  have  tried  them 
in  my  family  and  have  found  them  superior  to 
any  other  Pill,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  re- 
commending them  to  my  customers." 

SMALL,  BUT  NONE  BETTER-Mr. 

Samtjel,  W.  Taylor,  Rockland  Station,  N.B 
writes: — "Having  an  attack  of  Liver  Trouble 
and  Indigestion,  as  I  had  several  times  in  the 
past,  I  decided  to  try  Parmelee's  Pills, 
and  I  find  them  to  be  the  best  I  have  ever  used. 
They  give  relief  which  has  a  more  lasting  effect 
than  any  medicine  I  have  used,  and  they  are 
easy  to  take,  the  pill  and  dose  being  small,  and 
I  believe  them  to  be  the  best  medicine  for  Liver 
Trouble  that  is  to  be  found." 

Mr.  John  A.  Beam,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  says:— 
"I  never  used  any  medicine  that  can  equal 
Parmelee's  Pills  ior  Dyspepsia  or  Liver 
and  Kidney  Complaints,  The  relief  experienced 
was  wonderful." 


NORTHROP  &  LYMAN  CO.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Proprietors. 


Traser's 

Scottish  Annual 


JI.D. 


Price  25  Cents. 


Wyld-Darling 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

We  carry  in  Stock  all  the  year  round 
seasonable  staples  and  novelties  in 

Cotton  Piece  Goods, 

Woollens,  Linens,  Dress  Goods, 

Haberdashery,  and  Men's 

Furnishings, 

ALSO 

Clothing  of  Our  Own  Manufacture. 
WHOLESALE. 

Cor.  Bay  and  Wellington  Sts, 
Zoronto. 

WYLD-DARLINC    CO.,    LIMITED. 

***************** 
.  .  .  THE .  .  . 

W.  R,  BROCK  COMPANY, 

LIMITED 

Zoronto  and  Jtlontreah 


-    WHOLESALE    - 

General  Dry  Goods, 

Woollens, 
Carpets  and  ~ 

House~furnishings. 


A  ****** 

SEASONABLE 

THOUGHT 


THIS  is  the  time  of  year  when 
you  think  of  what  you  have 
failed  to  save  in  the  months 
that  are  past.  I  have  some 
choice  properties  for  sale  on 
easy  terms  and  can  suggest  a 
plan  by  which  you  can  invest 
small  amounts  and  soon  be 
well  repaid. 


For  full  particulars  apply  to 

A.  M.  CAMPBELL 

12  Richmond  St.  East 
Telephone  2351 


6.  B.  Traser 

Staple  Dry  Goods. 
Wholesale. 

3  WELLINGTON  ST.  EAST, 
TORONTO. 


REPRESENTING 

Miller  Bros.  &  Co.,  Montreal ;  Paper  and  Cel- 
luloid Collars,  Cuffs  and  Shirt  Bosoms. 

W.  D.  VanEgmond,  Seaforth  Woolen  Mill ; 
Etoffes,  Friezes  and  Tweeds. 

I.  A.  Teskey,  Appleton,  Ont.,  Fine  Tweeds 
and  Cassimeres. 

D.  Fisher,  Paisley,  Ont.,  Etoffes  and  Tweeds. 

John  J.  Ashley  &  Co.,  Bradford,  Eng.,  Dress 
Goods  and  Worsteds. 

Horner,  Dettermann  &  Co.,  Barmen,  Germany, 
Buttons,  etc. 

S.  W.  Whitham,  Leeds,  Eng.,  Woolens. 

Merrimack  Print  Mfg.  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

G.  B.  FRASER, 

3  Wellington  St  E.f  Toronto 
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ARCH.  CAMPBELL,  M.P.,  THOS.  CRAWFORD,  M.PP., 

President.  Vice-President. 


THE  EQUITY . . . 
FIRE  INSURANCE  CO 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


Authorized  Capital      -      -      $1,000,000 
Assets -  520,000 

FULL  GOVERNflENT  DEPOSIT. 


rpHIS   Canadian  Non-tariff  Stock   Company   has   a   strong 
Business     Board.       Insures    Dwelling    House,    Church, 
School  and  non-hazardous  Mercantile  property  at  equitable 
rates.     All  risks  inspected. 


MANNING  ARCADE, 

24  KING  STREET  WEST. 

Telephone  2413. 


WM.  GREENWOOD   BROWN, 

General  Manager. 
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CANADA    FIRST. 


the  Canadian  Company 

Canadian  Management 
Canadian  Capital 
Perfect  Protection 

FOR  THE   FIDELITY 
OF  EMPLOYEES 

Compensation FOR  ACCIDENTAL 


Bonds 


INJURIES 

Insurance 


AGAINST 

SICKNESS. 


s 

This  Company  is  largely  MANAGED  and  PATRONIZED 
by  SCOTCHMEN;   who  are  first  among  Canadian  Financiers. 

You  may  rely  entirely  on  its  good  faith  and  clean  business 
dealings. 

Scottish  Canadian  Business  Men: — Bankers,  Insurance  Men, 
Trust  Company  Managers,  Fraternal  Society  Officers,  and  all  who 
need  Guarantee  or  Accident  Policies  —  should  do  business  with 

**  Dominion  of  Canada 

Guarantee  &  Jlccident  Insurance  Co. 


HEAD   OFFICE,  TORONTO,  ONT. 


GEO.  GOODERHAM,  J.  E.  ROBERTS, 

President.  General  Manager. 
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A    LITERARY  AND    HISTORICAL    REPOSITORY 
AND   REGISTER   OF    EVENTS 

INTERESTING  TO  THE 

SCOT  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 


EDITED  BY 

Jfflmmiw  fea 


CANADIAN  EDITION,  VOL.  IL 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Ottawa,  by  Alexander  Fraser,  Toronto,  20th  Dec,  1900. 


TORONTO : 

THE  SCOTTISH  PRESS, 

1901. 
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BANK  OF  HAMILTON. 


Capital 

$1,750,000 

President, 

J- 

Stuart. 
J- 

Reserve 

$1,250,000 

Vice-President, 
Turnbull,  Cashier. 

A. 

Total  Assets 

$16,000,000 
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THE  FIFTH  EARL  OF  SELKIRK  AND   HIS 
CANADIAN   SETTLEMENTS. 

BY  A.  F.  HUNTER,  B.A. 


&ffJ]BOUT  a  mile  to  the  south 
/Ul  of  the  Scottish  town  of 
<Us  u  Kirkcudbright,  where  the 
Dee  loses  itself  in  the 
Solway,  there  is  a  tract  of  low 
wooded  land,  peninsular  in  shape 
but  known  as  St.  Mary's  Isle,  and 
in  the  centre  of  this  once  stood  the 
seat  of  the  Earls  of  Selkirk.  These 
grounds  skirted  by  the  Dee  and 
Solway,  are  of  considerable  extent, 
and,  with  their  spreading  woods, 
have  much  unassuming  beauty.  The 
Priory  of  St.  Mary  in  the  midst  of 
this  grove  has  been  the  nucleus  of 
the  Selkirk  residence,  which  from 
time  to  time  successive  Earls  had 
altered  and  enlarged.  But  a  new 
mansion  having  been  completed 
four  years  ago  on  the  spot  where 
this  historic  building  stood,  the 
preparations  for  the  new  had  made 
it  necessary  to  remove  the  old  struc- 
ture, which  was  done  much  to  the 
regret  of  antiquarians. 

In  these  quaint,  though  homelike, 
surroundings,  Thomas  Douglas  the 
fifth  Earl  (born  in  1774),  passed 
his  childhood.  He  was  one  of  five 
sons,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
usages  of  the  time  in  Scotland, 
received  a  liberal  education.  Early 
in  life  he  began  work  as  a  colony 
builder,  his  first  attempt  having 
been  made  in  1803,  when  he  brought 


800  Highlanders  to  Prince  Edward 
Island,  which  number  was  subse- 
quently increased  to  4,000. 

In  the  same  year  he  settled  a 
party  of  ill  persons  near  Bear 
Creek  in  Kent  county,  Ont.  This 
settlement  was  managed  for  him 
by  the  Hon.  Alex.  Macdonell,  the 
first  sheriff  of  the  Home  District. 
It  was  called  u  Baldoon,"  and  a  post 
office  in  the  township  of  East  Dover 
still  bears  this  name.  A  road,  called 
"  Baldoon  Street,"  was  cut  out  from 
the  settlement  to  the  site  of  the  town 
of  Chatham  on  the  River  Thames. 
In  earlier  years,  when  the  forest 
covered  it,  that  low-lying  district 
was  aguish  and  more  sickly  than 
now,  so  that  a  number  of  the  settlers 
died  the  first  season ;  and  it  suffered 
further  loss  at  the  hands  of  the 
invading  U.  S.  troops  during  the 
war  of  18 12. 

The  beginnings  of  a  third  settle- 
ment were  made  in  the  tract  of  land 
that  now  forms  the  township  of 
Moulton,  Haldimand  county,  Ont., 
which  came  into  the  possession  of 
Selkirk  for  £3,850.  This  settle- 
ment was  managed  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
but  lying  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Grand  River,  this  township  also  has 
much  low,  marshy  land,  which  was 
quite  useless  until  recently  drained. 

The  settlers  for  these  miniature 
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colonies,  and  in  fact  for  the  later 
Red  River  colony  as  well,  were 
nearly  all  brought  from  Kildonan 
in  Sutherlandshire,  one  of  the  so- 
called  congested  districts.  It  is 
doubted  by  some,  however,  whether 
there  was  any  over-population ;  it 
is  even  asserted  that  the  landlords, 
having  control  of  all  the  natural 
resources,  wanted  to  make  way  for 
sheep  farms  instead  of  small  hold- 
ings. Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  it 
is  certain  that,  in  those  days,  the 
crofter  inhabitants  were  compelled 
in  such  numbers  to  leave  their 
native  soil  that  the  Scottish  High- 
lands were  almost  depopulated. 

Having  the  experience  given  by 
these  earlier  attempts  at  colony- 
making,  Lord  Selkirk  published  a 
"  Treatise  on  Emigration/'  of  some 
value  in  its  day ;  also  a  pamphlet, 
"Observations  on  the  Present  State 
of  the  Highlands  "  (1805),  of  which 
a  second  edition  was  issued  in  1806. 

Besides  the  subject  of  imigration, 
his  restless  activity  at  this  period 
found  another  outlet  in  the  then 
absorbing  theme  of  Great  Britain's 
system  for  her  own  defence — a 
subject  on  which  he  addressed  the 
House  of  Lords.  But  this  question, 
as  he  viewed  it,  was  but  a  part  of 
his  chosen  subject  of  emigration.  In 
connection  with  his  public  services  it 
may  also  be  stated  that  he  occupied 
the  position  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  1807, 
he  married  Jean,  daughter  of  James 
Wedderburn  Colville  of  Ochiltree. 
Though  but  twelve  years  younger 
than  himself,  she  survived  him  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  her  death 
having  occurred  so  late  as  1871. 
Their  children,  who  now  lie  in 
the  family  burying  ground,  were 
one  son,  Dunbar  James  (b.  1809), 


who  succeeded  to  the  title  as  the 
sixth  Earl ;  and  two  daughters, 
viz.,  Isabella  Helen  (b.  181 1),  who 
became  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Charles 
Hope  ;  and  Katherine  Jean  (b. 
1 8 17),  who  became  the  wife  of 
Loftus  T.  Wigram,  Esq.  Another 
daughter  was  the  wife  of  John 
Halkett.  The  widowed  countess  and 
three  of  the  children  are  interred 
at  Galtway  (pronounced  "  Gata  "), 
a  quiet  resting  place  with  neat  head- 
stones about  a  mile  distant  from 
the  mansion.  Here  is  to  be  seen 
an  exception  to  the  almost  universal 
rule  of  placing  graves  to  face  the 
east,  though  exceptions  to  this  rule 
in  crowded  parts  of  Great  Britain 
occur  more  frequently  than  on  this 
continent. 

About  the  year  1809,  Selkirk 
became  impressed  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  Red  River  for  coloni- 
zation purposes.  As  the  Governor 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and 
the  proprietor  of  a  large  part  of  its 
stock,  he  learned  from  the  Highland 
employees  of  the  Company  of  the 
fertility  of  that  region,  and  in  1812 
obtained  a  grant  of  land  on  the 
Red  River.  Accordingly,  this,  his 
next  effort  at  colony  making,  was 
carried  out  a  thousand  miles  farther 
west  than  any  settlement  formerly 
planted  by  himself,  and  indeed 
beyond  any  other  frontier  settle- 
ment of  the  day.  It  ought  to  be 
remembered  by  critics  hostile  to 
this  experiment — sometimes  called 
an  erratic  one — that  at  the  time  it 
was  begun  Bonaparte  had  not  been 
crushed,  and  life  in  Europe  was  still 
insecure ;  nor  had  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  of  18 12  taken  place  in 
America.  Although  in  the  recital 
of  the  familiar  story  of  this  Red 
River  colony,  there  is  much  diver- 
sity, some  versions  not  being  always 
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pleasing  because  not  always  correct, 
it  is  beyond  our  present  purpose  to 
give  it  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
The  early  social  life  of  the  settle- 
ment was  recently  described  in  the 
Rev.  R.  G.  McBeth's  interesting 
little  book,  "The  Selkirk  Settlers 
in  Real  Life."  But  Selkirk's  own 
relationship  with  the  affairs  of  the 
colony  and  his  personal  visit  to  it 
ought  to  be  scanned,  even  briefly. 
Fort  Douglas  (named  after  him) 
was  built  on  the  Red  River  by 
employees  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  in  1812,  a  mile  below 
Fort  Garry  of  later  times.  Its 
builders  were  increased  in  numbers 
by  the  band  of  colonists  whom 
Selkirk  sent  from  Scotland  in  18 13 
by  way  of  Hudson's  Bay.  After 
having  fever  on  board  ship  the 
latter  wintered  at  York  Factory, 
and  arrived  at  Fort  Douglas  in 
1 8 14.  The  North-West  Company's 
employees  broke  up  this  colony 
early  in  18 15,  and  some  of  the 
fugitives  went  to  Jack  River  on 
Lake  Winnipeg.  The  others,  num- 
bering about  134,  were  taken  to 
Fort  William  by  the  North-West 
Company's  employees,  but  about 
half  of  them  soon  returned  to 
Hudson's  Bay.  The  other  half 
continued  in  their  course,  coming 
to  the  settled  parts  of  Ontario, 
where,  after  a  few  years  of  wander- 
ing, during  which  time  they  saw 
service  as  farm  laborers,  they  took 
up  land  grants  in  1820  and  made  a 
settlement  of  their  own  in  the  town- 
ship of  West  Gwillimbury,  Simcoe 
county.  This  made  the  third 
settlement  in  Ontario  that  grew 
out  of  his  efforts  at  colonizing.  The 
township  of  Aldborough  in  Elgin 
county  also  received  fugitives,  and 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  fourth 
Ontario  settlement. 


Another  band  of  colonists  left 
Scotland  for  the  Red  River  in  181 5. 
With  the  remnant  from  Jack  River, 
they  wintered  at  Pembina  and 
descended  next  spring  to  Fort 
Douglas.  But  soon  afterward — on 
June  19,  1816, — came  the  fatal  col- 
lision when  Governor  Semple  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and 
some  others  were  killed.  The 
colonists  were  again  put  to  flight, 
and  on  this  occasion,  also,  a  few  of 
them  made  their  way  to  Ontario 
to  join  their  kinsmen  who  had 
gone  before.  The  greater  part 
of  the  fugitives,  however,  again 
wintered  at  Jack  River,  but  they 
soon  returned  to  the  site  of  the 
settlement  and  finally  succeeded 
in  founding  a  permanent  colony 
on  the  Red  River  in  spite  of  many 
subsequent  difficulties. 

Selkirk  himself  came  to  Canada 
in  the  autumn  of  181 5,  and  while 
at  Montreal  in  the  month  of  June 
following,  the  last  collision  took 
place,  news  of  which  he  first  heard 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  on  his  way  to 
the  colony.  With  the  De  Meuron 
regiment  he  captured  Fort  William 
on  August  13,  and  later,  Rainy 
Lake  House.  By  the  spring  of 
18 1 7,  he  recaptured  Fort  Douglas 
and  reestablished  the  colony.  The 
troubles  had  now  risen  to  such  a 
height  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment interfered  and  appointed  com- 
missioners to  investigate  matters. 
Several  lawsuits  ensued  between 
the  two  rival  companies,  the  chief 
of  which  was  the  Semple  case  at 
Toronto  in  1818.  Although  the 
fusion  of  the  two  companies 
was  often  proposed  during  these 
troubles,  Selkirk  is  represented  as 
having  always  opposed  their  union. 

He  left  Canada  in  1818,  health- 
broken   and   impaired    in   fortune, 
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but  he  had  seen  the  Red  River 
colony  planted  securely.  He  died 
in  1820  at  Pau,  in  the  south  of 
France,  whither  he  had  gone  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  was 
buried  at  Orthez  (April  8).  The 
union  of  the  two  fur  companies 
took  place  in  the  year  following  his 
death.  The  present  owner  of  the 
Selkirk  estates,  Capt.  Hope,  R.  N., 
is  a  grandson  of  the  colony-maker, 
the  male  line  and  the  title  having 
become  extinct  at  the  death  of  the 
sixth  Earl  in  1885,  when  the  title 
was  merged  into  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton. 

Among  geographical  names  that 
keep  his  memory  fresh,  there 
are  the  famous  Selkirk  range  in 
British  Columbia,  Selkirk  county  in 
south-western  Manitoba,  a  railway 
station  in  the  same  county,  a  town 
on  the  Red  River  in  Lisgar  county, 
and  an  island  in  Lake  Winnipeg. 
Even  in  the  new  Klondike  region, 
there  is  Fort  Selkirk.  In  fact,  his 
name  has  been  given  to  a  host  of 
places  throughout  the  new  Canadian 
West.  Fort  Douglas  bore  the  sur- 
name of  Lord  Selkirk's  family,  and 
is  still  represented  by  Douglas  Point 
in  Winnipeg.  Fort  Daer,  built  in 
the  autumn  of  18 12  at  Pembina  by 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  was 


named  for  Baron  Daer,  his  title  as 
the  eldest  son,  but  the  fort  and  its 
name  are  long  since  obsolete.  Sel- 
kirk, a  post  office  in  Haldimand 
county,  Ont,  reminds  us  of  his  land 
purchase  there,  and  Selkirk  Road 
in  Queen's  county,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  of  his  earliest  effort  at 
colony  making  in  that  province. 

The  planting  of  the  four  settle- 
ments in  Ontario  as  a  result  of  his 
work,  if  not  all  under  his  auspices, 
gave  an  impetus  to  emigration  from 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  to  this 
province,  as  it  turned  the  attention 
of  Scotsmen  in  this  direction.  And 
emigrants,  apart  from  his  auspices, 
flocked  hither  until  a  large  infusion 
of  Highlanders  was  added  to  the 
population  of  the  province.  As  to 
his  own  colonists,  notwithstanding 
their  disasters, they  always  esteemed 
him  for  his  efforts  in  their  behalf. 
In  his  face,  the  features  of  which 
have  been  preserved  by  Canova's 
bust,  we  see  that  he  was  full  of 
energy,  and  possessed  many  fine 
traits  of  character.  And  in  spite 
of  much  hostile  criticism,  few  names 
have  become  more  widely  or  more 
favourably  known  than  his  in  con- 
nection with  the  earliest  develop- 
ment of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 


GOOD  LIFE,  LONG  LIFE. 


He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well ; 

All  else  is  life  but  flung  away  ; 
He  liveth  longest  who  can  tell 

Of  true  things  truly  done  each  day. 


Then  fill  each  hour  with  what  will  last 
Buy  up  the  moments  as  they  go  ; 

The  life  above,  when  this  is  past, 
Is  the  ripe  fruit  of  life  below. 


Sow  love,  and  taste  its  fruitage  pure  ; 

Sow  peace,  and  reap  its  harvest  bright ; 
Sow  sunbeams  on  the  rock  and  moor, 

And  find  a  harvest-home  of  light. 

— HORATIUS   BONAR. 


SCOTS'  LAWS. 

BY  W.  MORTIMER  CLARK,  M.A.,  Q.C. 


67TT  has  been  said  that  the  national 
//  characteristics  of  a  people  are 
U  largely  reflected  in  their  litera- 
ture. It  might  be  said  with 
equal,  or  perhaps  greater  truth, 
that  these  characteristics  find  their 
expression  more  perfectly  in  their 
laws  and  system  of  judicial  pro- 
cedure. The  English  historian 
Froude,  says,  "  Turn  where  you  will 
in  the  story  of  Scotland,  weakness 
is  nowhere  ;  power,  energy,  and 
will,  are  everywhere."  This  force- 
ful national  disposition  appears  at 
the  very  outset  of  legal  proceedings 
in  Scotland.  In  England,  as  with 
us,  the  person  invoking  the  aid  of 
the  law,  becomes  a  *  plaintiff"  or 
suppliant.  The  Scot,  on  the  other 
hand,  goes  for  his  adversary  vi  et 
armis,  and  without  any  circumlocu- 
tion, becomes  the  "  pursuer."  He 
shows  at  once  that  he  means  busi- 
ness, and  the  defendant  knows  what 
he  may  expect.  Not  only  does  he 
pursue  the  defendant  by  issuing  a 
summons,  but  the  moment  he  issues 
his  writ  he  rushes  out  letters  of 
inhibition  prohibiting  the  unfortu- 
nate defendant  from  contracting 
any  obligation,  or  granting  any 
deed,  by  which  in  any  way,  any 
part  of  his  lands  might  be  alienated 
to  the  pursuer's  prejudice.  This 
formidable  process,  more  stringent 
than  even  the  dreaded  Roman  actio 
Pauliana,  where  some  evidence  was 
required  of  the  debtor's  intention  to 
disappoint  his  creditor  by  making 
away  with  his  property,  he  could 
issue  without  the  previous  consent 
of  a  judge.  When  the  pursuer  suc- 
ceeds in  obtaining  a  decree  in  his 


favour,  his  further  efforts  to  obtain 
the  fruits  of  his  pursuit,  are  appro- 
priately termed  "diligence,"  indica- 
ting that  he  is  the  same  persevering, 
diligent,  forceful  and  persistent  pur- 
suer as  ever.  There  is  no  abate- 
ment in  his  activity  and  he  at  once 
issues  "  Letters  of  Horning."  In 
this  dreaded  writ  he  is  termed  by 
Her  Majesty,  "  Our  Lovite,"  as  ex- 
pressing probably  the  sovereign's 
regard  for  the  diligence  manifested 
by  her  active  subject.  No  such 
endearing  terms  are  used  to  the 
defendant,  but  Her  Majesty,  at  the 
instigation  of  "  Our  Lovite,"  orders 
the  messengers-at-arms,  in  the  event 
of  the  unfortunate  debtor  not  at 
once  paying  up,  "  to  denounce  him 
our  rebel,  put  him  to  the  horn,  and 
use  the  whole  order  against  him  as 
prescribed  by  law."  The  latter 
words  left  a  good  deal  to  be  inferred 
by  the  terrified  imagination  of  the 
defendant.  The  former  vigorous 
procedure  was  for  the  messengers- 
at-arms  to  denounce  the  debtor  at 
the  market  places  after  blowing  a 
horn,  as  a  rebel,  and  give  notice  to 
the  treasury  to  seize  all  that  he 
might  ever  have,  or  in  the  words  of 
the  old  writ,  "  to  escheat  and  bring 
in  all  his  goods  and  gear  to  our  use 
for  his  contempt."  Promissory  notes 
require  the  entry  of  no  formal  judg- 
ment for  their  recovery,  but  only 
registration  of  the  protest  prior  to 
the  issue  of  "  diligence."  The  dread, 
therefore,  of  the  appearance  of  "Our 
Lovite,"  in  the  event  of  default 
with  his  Letters  of  Inhibition  and  of 
Horning,  makes  a  man  think  twice 
before  putting  his  name  on  paper, 
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and  renders  commercial  securities 
more  valuable  than  with  us.  The 
promptitude  and  seventy  of  "  dilig- 
ence," did  not,  however,  always  ren- 
der men  mindful  of  the  terrors  of 
being  "  put  to  the  horn,"  or  of  the 
warning  of  Scripture,  "  Be  not  one 
of  them  that  are  sureties  for  debts." 
An  old  Scots'  Act,  still  in  force, 
proceeding  on  the  recital  that  many 
men  had  brought  ruin  on  their  wives 
and  bairns  by  becoming  cautioners 
or  sureties  for  others,  provided  that 
every  obligation  given  by  way  of 
security  should,  at  the  end  of  seven 
years  become  absolutely  void,  and 
prohibited  every  waiver  of  the 
benefit  of  the  act.  The  statute 
does  not  require  even  to  be  pleaded 
so  complete  is  the  extinction  of 
the  obligation.  Possibly  many 
wives  and  bairns  would  be  thankful 
if  such  a  statute  were  in  force  in 
Canada.  "  Our  Lovite,"  having  run 
his  adversary  to  the  earth  by  doing 
"  diligence  "  on  his  property,  noth- 
ing remained  for  the  debtor  but  to 
take  refuge  within  the  bounds  or 
"girth"  of  the  sanctuary  at  Holy- 
rood,  lest  the  "  pursuer  "  should  "do 
diligence "  on  his  person.  There 
we  leave  him  with  the  emissaries  of 
the  pursuer  keeping  ward  on  him 
and  ever  ready  to  pounce  on  him 
in  the  event  of  his  crossing  for  a 
moment  the  line  of  safety.  The 
Scots  were  very  sensitive  to  libel 
and  slander,  and  in  no  depart- 
ment of  their  judicial  activity  was 
their  pertinacity  more  marked.  We 
read  that  in  1579,  "twa  poets  of 
Edinburgh  remarking  some  of  the 
Earl  of  Morton's  sinistrous  dealing, 
did  publish  the  same  to  the  people 
by  a  famous  libel  written  against 
him  ;  and  Morton  hearing  of  this, 
causit  the  men  to  be  brought  to 
Stirling,  were  they  were  convict  of 


slandering  one  of  the  King's  coun- 
cillors, and  were  baith  hangit.  The 
names  of  the  men  were  William 
Turnbull,  school  master  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  William  Scott,  notar. 
They  were  baith  weel  beloved  of 
the  common  people."  Truly  these 
poets  placed  themselves  in  an  evil 
plight  from  the  exercise  of  their 
powers  of  satirical  versification  and 
were  brought  to  a  sudden  and  un- 
timely end.  The  case  of  a  Pole 
named  John  Stercovious  affords, 
however,  an  illustration  of  vindic- 
tive and  pertinacious  pursuit  of  a 
libeller,  which  is  perfectly  unique. 
About  the  year  161 3,  the  unfortu- 
nate foreigner  visited  Scotland.  He 
appeared  in  the  streets  in  the  garb 
of  his  native  country,  and  conse- 
quently became  the  object  of  deri- 
sion to  the  youth  and  common 
people.  He  was  hooted  at,  and  so 
ill-treated,  that  he  returned,  greatly 
disgusted,  to  his  own  land.  He 
consoled  himself  for  his  wrongs  by 
publishing  a  book  called  a  Legend 
of  Reproaches,  directed  against  the 
Scottish  nation.  The  records  call 
it  "  ane  infamous  book  against  all 
estates  of  persons  in  this  Kingdom." 
King  James  hearing  of  this  book, 
employed  one  Patrick  Gordon,  a 
foreign  agent,  to  prosecute  John  in 
the  courts  of  Poland.  So  effectively 
did  he  discharge  his  duty,  that  poor 
Stercovious  was  beheaded  for  his 
libel.  The  prosecution  cost  Scot- 
land 6,000  marks,  and  considerable 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  those 
days  in  raising  the  amount.  The 
"diligence"  was,  however,  complete. 
In  criminal  cases  justice  was  ad- 
ministered with  even  greater  rigour 
than  in  civil  matters.  The  judge 
seemed,  in  fact,  to  consider  the 
prisoner,  or,  as  he  was  called,  the 
pannel,  to  be  prima  facie   guilty. 
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The  jurymen  were  selected  by  the 
presiding  judge  from  the  list  of 
assize.  It  was  sometimes  said  that 
those  persons  were  always  sworn 
in  who  had  been  on  juries  that  had 
returned  convictions  for  the  Crown. 
A  burlesque  of  a  criminal  trial  in 
Scotland,  entitled  "The  Justiciary 
Opera,"  believed  to  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Boswell,  the  biographer 
of  Johnson  and  Colin  Maclaurin, 
afterwards  Lord  Dreghon,  holds  up 
to  ridicule  the  whole  procedure. 
Before  the  trial  is  really  commenced 
the  presiding  judge  addresses  the 
accused  in  an  instructive  and  warn- 
ing manner,  and  winds  up  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Mercy  were  folly  if  lavished  on  him ; 

Robbing  and  thieving  the  gallows  shall 
check  ; 

Our  duty  is  plain — we'll  proceed  to  con- 
demn : 

John,  you  shall  presently  hang  by  the 
neck  ! " 

The  prisoner  cheerily  replies  to 
these  encouraging  words : 

We're  no  guilty  yet, 
We're  no  guilty  yet ; 
Although  we're  accused, 
We're  no  guilty  yet. 

Afore  ye  condemn 
Ye  maun  hear  us  a  bit, 
For  tho'  we're  accused, 
We're  no  guilty  yet. 

The  clerk  of  the  court  proceeds 
to  read  the  indictments : 

Whereas,  by  the  laws  of  this  realm, 
And  o'  ilka  weel  governed  land, 
To  seize  on  anither  man's  gear 
As  the  tangs  ance  a  Hieland  man  fand ; 
And  whether  the  thief  he  be  caught 
In  the  fact,  or  be  grippit  out  fang, 
The  law  says  expressly  and  wisely 
That  chiel  by  the  thrapple  shall  hang. 
And  you,  John  Black  there,  the  pannel, 
Ye  robbit,  assaulted  and  a', 
And  sae  gang  till  an  assize,  sir, 
And  underlie  pains  o'  the  law. 


The  prosecutor,  witnesses  and 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  having  dis- 
charged their  various  duties  in  a 
similar  style  to  ancient  Scottish 
airs,  the  judge,  to  the  tune  of 
"Merrily  Danced  the  Quaker," 
sums  up  as  follows : — 

If  ever  a  case  before  me  came 

That  I  could  judge  most  clearly, 
This  is  a  case  I'll  boldly  name — 

I've  scrutinized  it  nearly  ; 
To  trace  the  truth  through  all  its  track 

Nae  witch  requires  or  jugglers  ; 
The  witnesses  are  all  a  pack 

Of  drunkards  and  of  smugglers. 

******* 

That  Black  put  Brown  in  mortal  fear, 

The  proof  is  clear — clarissima  ; 
And  that  he  robbed,  though  not  quite  clear, 

Presumptio  est  fortissimo,. 

******* 

The  proof  is  strong  ;  a  verdict  bring, 

Such  honest  men  becoming  ; 
I  need  not  say  one  other  thing, 

And  so  I  end  my  summing. 

The  jury,  having  become  con- 
vinced that  the  whole  affair  was 
nothing  but  "a  towzle  wi'  a  gau- 
ger,"  unanimously  acquitted  the 
prisoner,  as  became  good  Scots- 
men in  dealing  with  any  case  in 
which  that  unpopular  officer  was 
concerned.  The  indignation  of  the 
judge  was  complete,  and  he  gives 
vent  to  his  feelings  in  the  following 
verses : — 

A  plague  on  such  juries— they  make  such  a 
pother, 
And  thus   by  their  folly  let  pannels  go 
free; 
And  still  on  some  silly  pretext  or  another 
Nothing  is  left  for  your  lordships  and  me. 
Our  duty,  believe  us, 
Was  not  quite  so  grievous 
While  yet  we  had  hopes  to  hang  them  up  all; 
But  now  they're  acquitted — 
Oh,  how  we're  outwitted, 
We've  sat  eighteen  hours  for  nothing  at  all ! 

Chorus  of  the  whole  Bench  : 
Tol  de  rol,  tol  de  rol,  lol  de  rol,  lol  de  rol ! 


QUEEN'S   UNIVEESITY,  KINGSTON. 


BY  PRINCIPAL  GRANT. 


lUEEN'S  was  founded  by 
graduates  of  Scottish  Uni- 
versities, who  had  "  culti- 
vated learning  on  a  little 
oatmeal "  in  the  old  land,  and  who 
believed  that  the  youth  of  Canada 
were  animated  by  the  same  spirit. 
Having  the  characteristic  caution 
of  their  race,  they  did  not  enter  on 
the  undertaking  without  counting 
the  cost,  nor  until  they  saw  no 
other  way  of  having  a  native  min- 
istry, trained  too — as  their  Scottish 
spirit  demanded — in  an  institution 
where  they  would  meet  competitors 
on  equal  terms  ;  for  it  was  an  edu- 
cated ministry  that  they  chiefly  had 
in  view,  although  the  education  the 
Scottish  Church  requires  on  the 
part  of  its  ministers  is  one  equally 
suited  to  all  professions,  because  it 
aims  at  a  mental  training,  such  as 
a  man  is  the  better  of  having, 
though  he  should  never  rise  to  be 
anything  higher  than  a  ditcher  and 
delver.  Obtaining  a  charter  from 
Her  Gracious  Majesty  early  in  her 
reign,  and  taking  her  title,  by  her 
express  permission,  for  the  new 
University,  they  naturally  decided 
to  model  it  after  the  Scottish  type 
with  which  they  were  best  ac- 
quainted. That  type  it  still  retains, 
though  its  professors  are  from  Ox- 
ford, Cambridge  and  Canadian,  as 
well  as  from  Scottish  and  German 
Universities.  I  am  asked  to  indi- 
cate in  a  brief  paper  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  this  type. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  method. 
The  instructors  are  professors,  in- 
stead  of   fellows   or   tutors   as   in 


the  great  English  Universities.  The 
difference  results  from  their  respec- 
tive origins  and  historical  condi- 
tions. A  professor  is  expected  to 
lecture  to  and  inspire  men,  and  a 
tutor  to  drill  boys.  It  depends  on 
circumstances  which  is  the  better 
method.  If  the  classes  are  as  large 
as  they  were  in  my  day  in  Glas- 
gow or  Edinburgh,  and  the  pro- 
fessors are  left  without  assistance, 
and  if  in  addition  the  students 
come  without  the  preparation  that 
a  good  secondary  school  or  gym- 
nasium gives,  then  in  the  subjects 
in  which  thorough  drilling  is  obli- 
gatory the  result  is  not  good, 
save  in  those  exceptional  cases  in 
which  talent  and  determination  tri- 
umph over  all  difficulties.  Hence, 
the  Scottish  Universities  cannot 
turn  out  such  classical  or  mathe- 
matical scholars  as  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Things  have  greatly 
improved,  however,  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  In  consequence 
of  the  liberality  of  the  Government, 
assistants  have  been  provided,  and 
what  is  of  even  more  consequence,  a 
matriculation  examination  has  been 
made  compulsory.  In  my  day,  the 
Professor  of  Greek — Lushington — 
the  brother-in-law  of  Tennyson, 
celebrated  by  him  as 

"bearing  all  that  weight 
Of  learning,  lightly  as  a  flower," 

had  to  begin  his  Greek  junior  class 
with  the  alphabet.  Putting  an 
Arab  of  the  best  breed  to  the  task 
of  a  dray  horse  is  an  inadequate 
simile   to  describe   such   waste   of 
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material.  But  the  students  who  had 
to  struggle  through  easy  classics 
and  easy  mathematics  found  their 
feet  on  their  native  heath  when  they 
came  to  the  classes  in  Logic  and 
Ethics.  The  amount  of  intellectual 
energy,  reflective  power  and  good 
essay  writing  developed  in  these 
classes  was  prodigious.  The  course 
in  Philosophy  alone  was  an  educa- 
tion. In  this  subject,  Scotland  has 
always  far  excelled  the  other  two 
kingdoms. 

This  leads  me  to  point  out,  in 
the  second  place,  that  a  character- 
istic of  the  Scottish  Universities  is 
the  importance  attached  by  them 
to  Philosophy.  They  teach  men 
how  to  think,  and  they  do  so  by 
forcing  them  to  grapple  with  the 
fundamental  questions  of  thought. 
It  may  be  said  that  Theology  deals 
with  these  questions.  It  does  so, 
but  not  scientifically.  It  presents 
them  as  dogmas  of  revelation.  But 
Protestantism  insists  on  appealing 
from  authority  to  reason ;  and 
therefore,  in  the  German  and  Scot- 
tish Universities,  in  both  of  which 
the  method  of  instruction  is  by  pro- 
fessors, whose  aim  is  to  quicken 
and  stimulate  thought  rather  than 
to  act  as  drill-sergeants,  the  funda- 
mental questions  which  the  mind 
asks  concerning  all  existence  are 
grappled  with,  in  the  assured  con- 
fidence that  the  universe  is  not  a 
riddle,  but  rational  throughout  and 
comprehensible  by  reason.  Hence 
it  is  that  a  student  for  the  ministry, 
in  any  Protestant  Church  should 
never  dream  of  beginning  the  study 
of  Theology  until  he  has  had  a  two 
years'  course,  at  the  least,  in  Phil- 
osophy. The  Scottish  pulpit  has 
been  the  great  educator  of  the  Scot- 
tish people,  just  because  its  minis- 
ters have  been  so  trained  that  they 


look  at  all  subjects  rationally  and 
are  able  to  reason  logically.  They 
do  not  demand  blind  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  "  We  speak  as 
unto  wise  men,"  is  their  attitude  in 
the  pulpit,  and  they  know  that  the 
people  judge  them,  as  a  rule,  by  the 
matter  of  their  sermons,  rather  than 
by  anything  external. 

In  the  two  points  indicated 
above,  Queen's  has  been  true  to 
the  best  Scottish  traditions.  The 
system  is  professorial  and  not 
tutorial.  Hitherto,  the  classes 
have  not  been  so  large  as  to  pre- 
vent the  professors  from  adding  to 
their  daily  lectures  the  work  of 
personal  supervision  and  instruc- 
tion, which  is  the  essence  of  the 
tutorial  system.  Essays  are  pre- 
scribed, examined  and  commented 
on  in  class.  Class  examinations 
are  held  from  time  to  time.  At- 
tendance is  marked.  The  student 
thus  knows  that  he  is  under  super- 
vision, though  a  large  freedom  is 
allowed  him,  for  he  is  treated  as  a 
man  to  be  led  rather  than  as  a  boy 
to  be  driven.  But,  the  classes  in 
some  subjects  are  becoming  so  large 
that  a  system  of  assistants  and 
tutors  will  soon  be  called  for.  Be- 
ginnings in  this  direction  have  al- 
ready been  made.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  combine  the  dignity,  the 
leadership  in  the  world  of  thought, 
and  the  inspiring  power  of  profes- 
sors with  the  best  features  of  the 
tutorial  system. 

I  may  say  that  we  attach  quite 
as  much  importance  to  a  thorough 
philosophical  training  as  the  best 
Scottish  University  does.  A  look 
at  the  calendar  is  sufficient  to  show 
how  extensive  and  thorough  the 
course  is.  No  man  can  get  first- 
class  honours  without  at  least  four 
years'  study,  whether  he  tries  along 
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the  line  of  Mental,Moral,or  Political 
Philosophy.  It  is  rather  remark- 
able that,  whereas  many  Univer- 
sities, calling  themselves  "great," 
have  been  satisfied  with  one  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy,  Queen's  has 
had  for  years  three,  one  for  each 
of  the  departments  just  specified, 
and  that  she  has  added  a  fourth 
instructor  to  the  staff,  chiefly  for 
extra-mural  students ;  although  her 
endowments  have  been  so  scanty 
that  she  could  appoint  only  one 
professor  of  English    and    one   of 


French  and  German.  No  better 
proof  could  be  given  of  the  import- 
ance attached  in  Queen's  to  Phil- 
osophy, and  no  one  will  call  this 
exaggerated  who  reflects  that  "  no 
problem  appears  in  Theology  that 
has  not  first  appeared  in  Philoso- 
phy," and  that  all  life  is  in  the  end 
determined  by  thought.  As  to  the 
men  who  represent  the  high  cause 
of  Philosophy  in  Queen's,  Watson, 
Shortt,  Dyde  and  Sharp,  it  is  need- 
less for  me  to  speak. 


A  GEEAT  SCOTTISH  FUR  TRADER. 

BY  GEORGE  BRYCE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


[The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  service  was  a  training  school  for  character.  Men  in  remote 
trading  posts,  surrounded  by  wild  Indians,  developed  patience,  courage,  determination 
and  resource.  It  was  a  field  of  action  especially  congenial  to  Scotchmen.  Of  the  two 
hundred  and  sixty-three  commissioned  officers  of  the  Company  for  the  past  seventy-five 
years  sixty-five  per  cent,  have  been  Scotchmen.  It  is  concerning  the  fortunes  of  one 
of  these  men  that  the  present  sketch  is  written.] 


|ORE  than  twenty-six  years 
ago,  the  writer  remembers 
as  one  of  the  first  men  he 
met  in  Red  River,  Chief 
Factor  Robert  Campbell,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  Upper  Yukon  River, 
which  is  the  goal  of  so  many  gold 
seekers  to-day.  Robert  Campbell 
was  a  natural  leader  of  men.  His 
tall,  commanding  figure,  sedate 
bearing,  and  yet  shrewd  and  adapt- 
able manner,  singled  him  out  as  one 
of  the  remarkable  class  of  men  who 
in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  governed  an  empire  by 
their  personal  magnetism,  and  held 
many  thousands  of  Indians  in  check 
by  their  honesty,  tact  and  firmness. 
Robert  Campbell,  like  so  many 
of  the    Hudson's   Bay  Company's 


officers  and  men,  was  of  Scottish 
origin,  and  was  born,  the  son  of  a 
considerable  sheep  farmer,  in  Glen- 
lyon,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  on  the 
2 1 st  of  February,  1808.  Having 
received  a  fair  education  in  his 
native  glen,  which  was  further 
carried  on  in  the  city  of  Perth,  he 
was  led  by  Sir  George  Simpson, 
the  Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  to  come  to  the  Red 
River  in  1832  to  superintend  the 
sheep  farm  being  started  by  the 
Company  at  St.  James  Parish,  on 
the  Assiniboine  River,  a  few  miles 
west  of  the  city  of  Winnipeg  of 
to-day. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at 
this  time  seems  to  have  been  in 
earnest  in  endeavoring  to  promote 
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the  development  of  the  Red  River 
as  a  farming  country.  That  they 
succeeded  so  poorly  is  probably 
the  reason  that  they  afterwards 
settled  down  to  the  erroneous  be- 
lief, expressed  so  decidedly  by  Sir 
George  Simpson  in  the  investiga- 
tion by  the  Imperial  Parliament  in 
1857,  that  agriculture  could  not  be 
successfully  carried  on  in  the 
country. 

The  period  beginning  with  1830 
or  1 83 1  was  one  of  great  activity 
at  Red  River.  Sir  George  Simpson 
threw  himself  with  great  vigor  into 
projects  for  developing  the  country. 
We  can  do  little  more  than  mention 
them.  Indeed,  they  need  little 
more  than  mention,  for  they  ended 
in  failure. 

(1)  The  Buffalo  Wool  Company, 
a  wild  scheme  to  manufacture  cloth 
from  buffalo's  wool  and  to  tan  the 
hides  for  leather.  An  absolute  loss 
of  upwards  of  £6,000  sterling  gave 
the  promoters  serious'  cause  for 
reflection. 

(2)  Sir  George  promised  to  take 
all  the  Company's  supplies  from  the 
colony ;  but  he  was  disappointed 
by  the  carelessness  and  discontent 
of  the  people. 

(3)  An  experimental  farm  was 
begun  on  the  Assiniboine  near  the 
farm  since  known  as  Lane's  farm. 
After  six  years  of  effort  the  farm 
failed,  having  cost  the  Company 
£3,500  sterling. 

(4)  A  farm  for  growing  flax  and 
hemp.  The  flax  grew  and  the 
hemp  grew,  but  they  rotted  in  the 
fields ;  while  a  costly  flax  mill  to 
manufacture  the  product  fell  into 
decay. 

(5)  Sheep  from  Kentucky.  Gov- 
ernor Simpson  determined  to  in- 
troduce the  care  of  sheep  as  an 
industry  suitable   to   the   country. 
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A  joint  stock  company  was  formed. 
£1,200  was  raised,  and  the  enter- 
prise was  begun  with  high  hopes. 
It  was  in  connection  with  this 
scheme  that  Robert  Campbell  came 
to  the  country.  In  charge  of  the 
enterprise  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  by  name, 
H.  Glen  Rae.  With  him  was  associ- 
ated John  P.  Bourke,  one  of  the 
Irish  immigrants  who  had  come 
with  Lord  Selkirk's  first  party. 
Bourke  was  a  man  of  education, 
had  served  the  Company  well,  and 
was  well  fitted  for  the  task  assigned 
him.  In  1833,  ^ae»  Bourke  and 
four  others,  one  of  whom  was 
Robert  Campbell,  crossed  the  plains 
to  Missouri  to  purchase  sheep  for 
the  new  company.  Dissatisfied 
with  the  excessive  charges  of  the 
Missourians,  Rae  insisted  on  going 
on  to  Kentucky,  500  miles  further. 
The  sheep  were  bought  at  a  price 
of  $1.00  to  $2.00  a  head,  and  a  party 
started  with  them  for  the  Red  River. 
The  journey  was  most  disastrous. 
Foot  sore  and  wearied,  many  of  the 
sheep  died  by  the  way.  Pierced 
by  the  spear  grass  {Stifla  spar  tea) 
many  perished ;  the  leaders  of  the 
party  quarrelled ;  the  flock  became 
steadily  less;  and  of  1,475  sheep 
bought  in  Kentucky  only  251 
reached  Red  River. 

(6)  Other  unsuccessful  schemes, 
such  as  the  Tallow  Company,  fol- 
lowed this,  but  Campbell  was  sent 
away  to  the  far  west,  and  ex- 
changed the  peaceful  role  of  shep- 
herd for  that  of  a  trader. 

Robert  Campbell  had  from  the 
first  the  confidence  of  Sir  George 
Simpson,  and  now  the  Governor 
despatched  him  to  what  seems  to 
have  been  the  favorite  hunting 
grounds  of  the  early  traders,  the 
I  Mackenzie  River  basin.     In  1834 
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he  was  at  Fort  Simpson,  and  at 
once  took  his  place  as  a  daring 
and  hardy  explorer  of  new  ground. 
In  1834  he  volunteered  to  estab- 
lish a  post  at  the  head  waters  of  a 
tributary  of  the  Mackenzie,  and 
his  offer  was  accepted.  Leaving 
Fort  Simpson,  which  is  on  an  island 
in  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  near 
the  junction  of  that  river  with  the 
Liard,  he  ascended  the  latter  river, 
which  was  also  known  as  Mountain 
River,  reached  Fort  Liard,  nearly 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  junc- 
tion, and  passed  on  as  much  further 
to  Fort  Halkett,  which  is  built 
among  the  mountains.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1837,  the  ardent  explorer 
went  on  three  or  four  hundred 
miles,  enduring  great  hardships, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1838  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  what  his  prede- 
cessors had  tried  in  vain  to  accom- 
plish, viz.,  established  a  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  post  on  Dease 
Lake  at  the  source  of  the  wild 
mountain  stream.  In  the  summer 
of  that  year  the  intrepid  adventurer 
crossed  to  the  Pacific  slope  and 
reached  the  head  waters  of  the 
Stikine  River.  Indeed,  he  spent 
this  and  the  following  year  in 
journeys  of  the  most  daring  kind, 
in  ascending  and  descending  the 
fierce  mountain  streams  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  divide. 

The  winter  of  1838-9  was  to  the 
explorer  one  of  the  greatest  trial. 
The  writer  has  often  heard  Mr. 
Campbell  descant  on  the  adventures 
of  that  eventful  year.  A  new  post 
had  been  erected  by  Campbell  to 
advance  the  fur  trade,  and  the 
energy  of  the  trader  awakened  the 
hatred  of  the  Secatqueonays,  a 
tribe  who,  with  their  allies,  num- 
bered about  six  thousand  souls. 
These  Indians  lived  at  the  mouth 


of  the  Stikine  River,  and  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  going  inland  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  trade  at 
a  great  village  mart,  which  was 
only  sixty  miles  from  Campbell's 
new  fort  on  Dease's  Lake.  At  this 
time  the  trader  and  his  men  nearly 
reached  starvation.  They  were  so 
reduced  in  supplies  that  they  sub- 
sisted for  some  time  on  the  skin 
thongs  of  their  moccasins  and 
snowshoes,  and  on  the  parchment 
windows  of  their  huts  boiled  up  to 
supply  the  one  meal  a  day  which 
kept  them  alive.  Early  in  the  year 
1840,  the  explorer  crossed  to  the 
western  side  of  the  mountains,  and 
descending  from  the  head  waters 
of  the  Stikine,  explored  this  river 
for  a  distance.  The  Indians,  hos- 
tile to  him  on  account  of  the  en- 
ergy which  he  displayed,  took  him 
and  his  party  prisoners.  The  dar- 
ing party,  however,  escaped,  it  has 
been  reported,  after  having  almost 
met  death,  and  having  to  chop 
down  a  bridge,  to  prevent  the 
pursuing  Indians  from  overtaking 
them.  Campbell's  life  was  only 
saved  by  the  bravery  and  devotion 
of  a  female  chief  who  ruled  the 
Nilharnies,  the  owners  of  the  trad- 
ing village  which  was  the  rendez- 
vous. Campbell,  in  his  journal, 
speaks  in  the  most  glowing  terms 
of  the  fine  character  of  this  Ama- 
zon of  the  mountains,  whose  hu- 
manity proved  his  shield  in  trying 
times.  In  the  year  following  his 
escape,  Trader  Campbell  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  his  station  on 
Dease's  Lake,  and  his  fort  was 
burnt  by  the  irreconcilable  In- 
dians. The  explorer,  however,  was 
greatly  satisfied  when  some  time 
after  he  received  from  Sir  George 
Simpson,  in  answer  to  his  report, 
word   to  the  effect  that  the  Gov- 
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ernor  and  Council  had  expressed 
their  entire  satisfaction  with  his 
energetic  action  and  shrewd  man- 
agement. In  Sir  George  Simp- 
son's book,  "A  Journey  Round  the 
World"  (1847),  full  credit  is  given 
to  Campbell  for  his  courage  and 
faithfulness. 

The  favorable  message  from  the 
Governor  but  urged  on  the  youthful 
explorer  to  new  fields  of  discovery. 
In  going  to  Dease's  Lake  Camp- 
bell had  taken  the  more  southerly 
of  the  mountain  affluents  making 
up  the  Upper  Liard  River.  Under 
a  new  order  he  started  in  1840  to 
explore  the  northern  branch  of  the 
Liard.  For  this  purpose  he  left 
Fort  Halkett,  his  mountain  rendez- 
vous, in  May,  and  journeyed  north- 
ward, thinking  that  perhaps,  though 
starting  below  6o°  N.,  he  might 
come  upon  the  river  discovered  by 
Dease  and  Simpson  two  years  be- 
fore, running  into  the  Arctic  ocean 
about  yo°  N.,  and  called  by  them 
the  Colville.  Ascending  the  moun- 
tain gorge  through  which  the  swift 
Liard  flows,  Campbell  came  to  a 
beautiful  lake,  to  which,  in  honor 
of  Lady  Simpson,  he  gave  the  name 
Lake  Frances.  The  lake  was  di- 
vided by  a  promontory  called  by 
him  "  Simpson's  Tower,"  and  leav- 
ing the  lake  he  ascended  one  of 
its  tributaries,  clambering  along  its 
rocky  banks,  which  in  turn  came 
from  a  small  mountain  reservoir 
called  by  him  Finlayson's  Lake,  as 
its  affluent  was  also  named.  This 
lake  at  high  water  gives  one  part 
of  its  waters  to  the  Pacific  and  the 
other  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Camp- 
bell, with  the  hardiest  of  his  seven 
trusty  companions,  who  were  some 
of  them  whites  and  others  Indians, 
now  made  an  inland  journey  of 
more  than  a  day's  march,  and  saw 


the  high  cliffs  of  the  splendid  river, 
which  were  named  the  Pelly  Banks 
in  honor  of  the  Governor  in  Lon- 
don, Sir  Henry  Pelly.  The  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  would  have 
called  it  Campbell  River,  but  the 
unassuming  explorer  refused  the 
honor.  On  reaching  the  stream  the 
party  made  a  raft  and  drifted  a  few 
miles  down,  far  enough  to  see  the 
magnitude  of  the  river.  On  their 
return  to  Lake  Frances  they  found 
that  their  companions  had  erected 
a  house  at  Simpson's  Tower,  and 
the  explorer  called  this,  in  honor 
of  his  birthplace,  "Glenlyon  House." 
Returning  with  his  full  party,  Camp- 
bell reached  Fort  Halkett,  having 
been  absent  four  months. 

The  result  of  Campbell's  suc- 
cessful discovery  was  an  order  from 
Sir  George  Simpson  to  establish  a 
trading  post  at  the  source  of  the 
Liard.  This  was  accomplished,  and 
a  post  erected  at  Frances  Lake  in 
1 84 1.  In  the  following  year  birch 
bark  was  brought  up  the  river  from 
Fort  Liard,  and  sent  during  the 
winter  by  dog  sleighs  to  Pelly 
Banks.  Here,  in  1843,  an  establish- 
ment was  erected  and  arrangements 
made  for  descending  the  river  by 
means  of  the  canoe  built  at  Pelly 
Banks.  We  give  the  story  of  the 
commencement  of  his  great  voyage 
on  the  river  in  the  words  of  the 
intrepid  explorer : 

"Early  in  June,  1843,  I  left 
Frances  Lake  with  some  of  the 
men.  We  walked  over  the  moun- 
tains to  the  Pelly  Banks,  and 
shortly  after  started  down  stream 
in  the  canoe  with  the  interpreter 
Hoole,  two  French  Canadians  and 
three  Indians.  As  we  advanced 
the  river  increased  in  size  and 
the  scenery  formed  a  succession 
of  picturesque  landscapes.     About 
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twenty-five  miles  from  Pelly  Banks 
we  encountered  a  bad  rapid  — 
Hoole's — where  we  were  forced  to 
disembark  everything.  Elsewhere 
we  had  a  nice  flowing  current. 
Ranges  of  mountains  flanked  us  on 
both  sides ;  on  the  right  the  moun- 
tains were  generally  covered  with 
wood ;  the  left  range  was  more 
open,  with  patches  of  green  poplar 
running  up  its  valleys  and  burn- 
sides,  reminding  one  of  the  green 
brae-face  of  the  Highland  glens." 
The  beauty  of  the  scenery  and 
the  joy  of  the  explorers  as  they 
floated  down  the  enlarging  Pelly 
cannot  be  described.  But  their 
day-dream  was  rudely  interrupted. 
They  had  reached  the  juncture  of 
the  Pelly  with  the  Lewis,  as  they 
called  the  new  found  stream,  and 
this  was  400  or  500  miles  from 
Pelly  Banks.  Here,  at  the  spot 
where  afterwards  Fort  Selkirk  was 
erected,  was  encamped  a  band  of 
"  Wood  Indians."  This  being  the 
first  band  of  explorers  down  the 
Pelly,  the  Indians  had  never  seen 
white  men  before.  The  savages 
spoke  loud,  seemed  wild  and  dis- 
tant, and,  although  they  smoked 
the  pipe  of  peace,  yet  were  not  to 
be  depended  upon.  It  was  the 
intention  of  Campbell  to  proceed 
further  down  the  stream,  but  his 
hosts  would  not  hear  of  it.  They 
depicted  the  dangers  of  the  route, 
spoke  of  the  Indians  of  the  lower 
river  as  being  very  treacherous, 
said  they  were  "  numerous  as  the 
sand,"  and  "would  not  only  kill, 
but  eat  the  white  man."  Camp- 
bell's men,  alarmed  by  these  tales, 
which  were  only  too  true,  would  go 
no  further ;  and  so,  throwing  a 
sealed  can  into  the  river  with  word 
of  his  voyage,  he  turned  his  prow 
up  stream  again.     No  sooner  had 


Campbell  started  back  than  the 
Indians,  showing  greater  hostility, 
stealthily  followed  the  party,  and 
were  very  nearly  falling  upon  the 
small  band  of  voyageurs.  Two 
years  afterwards  the  Indians  in- 
formed Campbell  that  they  had 
intended  to  murder  him  and  his 
crew.  They  depicted  very  vividly 
how  on  one  night  when  it  was  as 
clear  as  day  he  had  himself,  while 
on  guard,  kept  in  his  hand  some- 
thing white.  This  had  been  a  book, 
a  religious  work,  of  which  he  was 
fond — "  Hervey's  Meditations," — 
some  say  it  was  the  Bible.  This 
little  book  they  had  regarded  as  a 
charm,  and  it  saved  his  life.  They 
told  him  that  he  had  occasionally 
gone  to  the  river  brink  to  drink, 
but  that  he  drank  from  a  horn  cup. 
Had  he  knelt  down  to  drink  they 
would  certainly  have  killed  him 
and  thrown  him  into  the  river. 
Campbell  was  in  his  religious  spirit 
in  the  habit  of  attributing  his  safety 
on  this  occasion  to  the  special  care 
of  his  Heavenly  Father. 

The  misadventure  of  the  first 
voyage  did  not  deter  the  daring  fur 
traders  from  seeking  out  the  river 
again.  The  winters  were  spent  in 
trading  between  Frances  Lake  and 
Pelly  Banks,  but  in  the  summer, 
parties  descended  the  river  on  hunt- 
ing expeditions,  and  brought  back 
many  a  quarry  of  moose,  deer  and 
bear,  and  supplies  of  the  bighorns 
or  mountain  sheep,  noted  for  the 
delicacy  of  their  flesh.  The  con- 
stant visits  made  to  Pelly  Banks 
led  to  much  speculation  as  to  what 
the  outlet  of  the  Pelly  River  was. 
Was  it  the  Colville  ?  Or  was  it,  as 
Campbell  with  true  prescience  con- 
jectured, the  upper  part  of  the 
Yukon  ?  It  was  at  length  deter- 
mined to  place  a  fort  at  the  junction 
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of  the  Pelly  and  Lewis,  the  point 
reached  on  a  former  journey  a  few 
years  before. 

Having  spent  the  winter  before 
in  building  boats  at  Pelly  Banks, 
they  sent  their  returns  in  early 
spring  down  to  Fort  Simpson,  and 
in  July,  1848,  started  off  with  great 
expectation  to  take  possession  of 
new  territory.  Reaching  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Pelly  and  Lewis  they 
erected  a  fort,  calling  it  Fort  Sel- 
kirk. In  this  there  was  a  remark- 
able example  of  the  modesty  of  the 
explorer.  It  was  said  that  the  head 
officer  of  the  Company  in  writing 
to  him  called  the  fort  Campbell's 
Fort,  but  the  sturdy  trader  main- 
tained that  he  knew  no  such  fort, 
and  insisted  upon  calling  his  post 
Fort  Selkirk.  For  many  years  the 
fort,  which  now  lies  in  ruins,  was 
known  in  the  region  as  "  Campbell's 
Fort." 

While  the  ardent  explorers,  along 
the  west  of  the  mountains,  had 
been  thus  doing  their  work,  another 
movement  was  taking  place  down 
the  Mackenzie  River.  That  fine 
navigable  river  was  descended  from 
Fort  Simpson,  and  its  mouth  reach- 
ed on  the  Arctic  Ocean.  One  of 
the  rivers  flowing  into  the  delta  is 
the  Peel.  Going  up  this  a  short 
distance,  the  traders  had  come  to  a 
point  where,  by  a  portage  uf  ninety 
miles,  they  were  able  to  reach  the 
Porcupine  River,and  descendingthis 
they  came  upon  the  grand  river  of 
Alaska,  the  Yukon.  Thus  reach- 
ing the  junction  of  the  Porcupine 
and  Yukon  in  1847,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  trader,  A.  H.  Mur- 
ray, erected  Fort  Yukon,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  fur  trade  of  the 
Company.  This  advance  movement 
of  the  Company  had  been  encour- 
aged  by   the   leasing   some   eight 


years  before  of  the  strip  from  500 
40'  on  the  coast  up  to  Mount  St. 
Elias  by  the  Russians  to  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company. 

In  1850  Campbell  obtained  per- 
mission from  Sir  George  Simpson 
to  descend  the  river  from  Fort  Sel- 
kirk, confident  that  he  would  find 
it  to  be  the  Yukon.  Accomplish- 
ing a  journey  from  the  height  of 
land  of  about  1,200  miles,  Camp- 
bell proved  his  surmise  correct. 
From  Fort  Yukon  he  ascended  the 
Porcupine  in  company  with  Mur- 
ray, crossed  on  foot  to  the  Peel 
River,  and  thence  ascending  the 
Mackenzie  reached  Fort  Simpson. 
He  refers  with  great  glee  to  the 
surprise  of  his  friends  seeing  him 
return  to  the  fort  up  the  Mackenzie 
instead  of  down  the  Liard,  as  he 
had  been  wont  to  come.  The 
difficulty  of  the  Liard  route  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  regu- 
lar Hudson's  Bay  Company's  route 
for  transporting  the  Pelly  River  furs 
was  by  way  of  the  Yukon,  Porcu- 
pine and  up  the  Mackenzie  River. 

Campbell,  on  reaching  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Pelly  and  Lewis,  built 
his  fort,  and  for  a  short  time  it 
promised  to  be  an  important  centre, 
but  in  1852  a  thieving  band  of 
coast  Indians,  called  the  Chilkats, 
made  a  raid  upon  Fort  Selkirk, 
plundered  and  shortly  afterwards 
destroyed  it,  so  that  to  this  day 
ruins  may  be  seen  at  the  junction 
of  the  rivers  mentioned.  After  this 
destruction,  Campbell  made  one  of 
the  most  marvellous  journeys  on 
record,  walking  the  whole  distance 
from  Fort  Simpson  to  Fort  Garry 
on  snowshoes,  which  is  not  less  than 
2,000  miles.  He  then  pushed  on 
on  foot  to  Red  Wing,  Minnesota. 

In  1853,  Campbell  visited  Brit- 
ain, and  there,  under  his  direction, 
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maps  were  prepared  by  Arrow- 
smith  of  the  region  explored  by 
him.  To  few  men  has  been  vouch- 
safed the  privilege  of  naming  the 
important  points  in  so  large  a 
region  as  Campbell  thus  described. 
The  rivers  and  more  notable  points 
were  named  by  him  after  his  own 
acquaintances  in  the  Company,  or 
from  the  places  in  his  native  valley 
in  Perthshire.  Such  names  as  Mc- 
Millan, Lewis,  White  and  Stewart, 
given  to  large  tributaries  of  the 
Yukon,  are  illustrations  of  this. 
Much  indignation  was  aroused  a 
few  years  ago  by  a  worthless  sub- 
altern in  the  United  States  army, 
Lieut.  Schwatka,  attempting,  after 
going  over  Campbell's  ground,  to 
rename  the  places  fixed  in  Arrow- 
smith's  map  years  before  by  our 
explorer. 

After  returning  from  Scotland, 
Campbell  was  sent  back  to  the 
Athabasca  district,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1863.  During  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  time  his  lonely 
abode  was  made  joyful  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  brave  Scottish  lady,  Miss 
Eleonora  Sterling,  who  came  in 
company  with  her  sister,  but  other- 
wise unattended,  all  the  way  from 
Scotland  to  be  his  bride.  The  late 
Consul  Taylor  used  to  describe 
with  great  animation  this  heroic 
journey  of  the  Scottish  lassies 
whom  he  had  seen,  as  they  made 
their  overland  journey  from  St. 
Paul  to  Fort  Garry  of  upwards  of 
400  miles,  and  then  courageously 
pushed  on  to  go  400  miles  further 
north  to  Norway  House  to  be  met 
by  Campbell  from  his  far  off  post 
in  Athabasca.  Robert  Campbell 
was  most  devoted  to  his  wife,  and 
she  gave  him  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  The  writer  well  remem- 
bers him   in   1871,   when   he   had 


received  a  few  weeks  before  the 
news  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  who 
had  gone  home  to  Edinburgh.  The 
old  fur  trader  seemed  as  if  he  were 
in  a  dream,  dwelling  on  the  terrible 
loss  he  had  sustained. 

After  remaining  his  full  term  in 
Athabasca,  Campbell  removed  east 
on  his  appointment  to  the  charge 
of  the  Swan  River  district.  Here 
he  was  in  charge  till  1871,  when  he 
retired  from  the  service  with  the 
rank  of  Chief  Factor.  His  children 
were  educated  in  Edinburgh,  and 
he  spent  the  time  in  coming  and 
going  from  the  land  of  his  birth  to 
the  western  land  where  he  had  seen 
so  many  adventures.  In  1880,  he 
took  up  land  in  Riding  Mountain, 
Manitoba,  erected  buildings  upon 
it,  and  to  this  home  gave  the  name 
Merchiston  Ranch.  It  was  his  de- 
light to  come  down  once  or  twice 
a  year  to  Winnipeg,  attend  to 
necessary  business  and  spend  a 
few  weeks  meeting  old  friends  and 
recalling  old  times.  This  was  his 
life  till  May  9th,  1894,  when  he 
passed  away  after  a  short  illness  at 
the  ripe  age  of  eighty-six  years  and 
a  few  months.  He  was  buried  at 
Kildonan,  a  large  company  of  old 
friends  following  him  to  his  tomb. 

As  we  examine  his  life  and  re- 
call his  character,  we  are  impelled 
to  give  an  estimate  of  our  old 
friend,  Robert  Campbell : 

(1)  He  was  a  man  cast  in  an 
heroic  mould.  His  bravery,  de- 
cision of  character,  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, and  devotion  to  duty  stand 
out  prominently  during  the  period 
of  nearly  forty  years  in  which  he 
served  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

(2)  His  deeply  religious  nature 
maintained  its  fervor  and  devotion 
during  the  long  period  of  service 
among  heathen  savages  in  the  far 
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west,  and  among  scenes  of  com- 
petitive trade,  and  at  times  de- 
bauchery and  even  bloodshed.  It 
was  his  delight  in  earlier  days  to 
pay  visits  to  Kildonan,  and  in  his 
later  years  to  the  Church  of  his 
fathers  in  Winnipeg.  He  was  a 
friend  of  all  good  men,  and  was  a 
man  of  singular  modesty. 

(3)  Though  marrying  somewhat 
late,  he  was  exceedingly  domestic 
in  his  habits,  and  was  intensely 
devoted  to  his  wife  and  children. 
His  success  as  a  fur  trader  was 
recognized  by  his  company;  he  was 
always  a  favorite  of  Sir  George 
Simpson ;  and  he  was  singularly 
free  of  the  arts  by  which  subordi- 
nates seek  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  their  superiors. 

(4)  His  work  as  an  explorer  gave 
him  his  highest  distinction.  To 
this  his  ardent  Highland  nature 
gave  him  a  bias  ;  the  love  of  ad- 
venture was  strong  in  him ;  he 
laughed   at   dangers   which  would 


have  deterred  other  men.  He  had 
a  great  faculty  of  managing  In- 
dians ;  and  was  highly  regarded  by 
them.  The  glory  of  being  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  Upper  Yukon,  the 
river  of  golden  sands,  will  ever  be 
his. 

(5)  He  was  an  ornament  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  service, 
which  retained  a  high  standard 
among  its  officers.  It  affords  the 
writer  pleasure  to  testify,  having 
had  a  large  acquaintance  with  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Company, 
that  few,  if  any,  bodies  have  ever 
retained  a  higher  standard  of  honor, 
honesty  and  respectability,  among 
their  men  than  the  old  Company 
of  250  years'  standing,  which  pre- 
served peace  among  the  wandering 
tribes  of  Indians,  kept  the  British 
flag  flying  from  Lake  Superior  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  worthily 
earned  the  title  of  the  Honorable 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 


OH,  FOR  THE  HILLS! 

ROBT.  RE1D. 


Oh  for  the  hills  o'  Wanlock, 

I'  the  blythesome  days  o'  spring  ! 
Oh  for  the  young  life  quickenin'  there 

In  ilka  moorland  thing  ! 
Fleet  were  the  feet  that  trod  the  bent, 

And  blythe  were  the  shouts  that  rang 
On  the  dawn-flusht  hills  o'  Wanlock, 

When  life  was  a  schule-bairn's  sang. 

Oh  for  the  hills  o'  Wanlock, 

I'  the  gowden  simmer  time  ! 
Oh  for  the  leal  hearts  link'd  wi'  mine 

In  manhood's  happy  prime  ! 
Fair  lay  the  warld  afore  us  then, 

And  fair  was  the  lift  abune  ; 
When  day  chased  day  to  its  dewy  close 

Like  the  notes  o'  a  canty  tune. 


Oh  for  the  hills  o'  Wanlock, 

I'  the  dowie  and  wae  back-en' ! 
Oh  for  the  ghaist  or  the  vanisht  things 

That  taigle  in  ilka  glen  ! 
Feet  lang  r  the  mools  keep  pace  wi'  mine, 

And  the  tongues  o'  the  deid  I  hear 
I'  the  lown  forenichts  in  Wanlock, 

I'  the  hin'-en'  o'  the  year  ! 

Oh  for  the  hills  o'  Wanlock, 

I'  the  rain-blash,  and  the  snaw  ! 
Alane  wi'  my  thochts  on  the  bare  muirside 

When  the  gurly  nicht  haps  a' : 
Mirk  maitters  nocht,  nor  the  eerie  win', 

Nor  yet  suld  the  snaw-flecks  flee  ; 
For  it's  Wanlock,  Wanlock,  Wanlock 

I'll  yirn  for,  till  I  dee  ! 


AN  EXILE  OF  THRUMS. 

BY  GEORGINA  FRASER  NEWHALL. 


' '  Or  did  misfortune's  bitter  storms 

Around  thee  blaw,  around  thee  blaw  ; 
Thy  bield  should  be  my  bosom, 
To  share  it  a',  to  share  it  a'." 


(UR    first    knowledge  of  the 
new  girl  in  the  kitchen  was 
the  unwelcome   news  that 
as  she   had   displaced   her 
kneecap,  we,  the   boarders,  would 
have  to  accept  with  resignation  any 
diminution  in  the  quality  of  attend- 
ance, or  the  quantity  of  the  menu 
which  our  landlady  might  consider 
necessary  under  the  circumstances. 
I  have  called    her  the  new  girl,    I 
should  have  said  new  woman  but 
that  I  feared  the  reader  might  think 
I   meant   the  new  woman  who  is 
going  the  round  of  the  newspapers. 
The  girl  in  the  kitchen  as  I  became 
aware  later  was  probably  sixty  and 
certainly  Scotch  :  also  a  dauntless 
old  woman,  which  last  named  char- 
acteristic is  a  quality  not  only  indis- 
severably  connected  with  the  names 
of  Baroness  Nairne,  Elizabeth  Black- 
well,  Jennie  Geddes,  Janet  Hamilton 
and  Flora  Macdonald,  but  with  that 
more  insignificant  host  who  are  only 
Scottish  mothers.     And  when  one 
remembers  the  value  which  Scottish 
women  have   always   placed  upon 
education,  their  appreciation  of  the 
vast  responsibilities  and  exaltitude 
of    the    maternal    privilege, — their 
perfect  confidence  in  their  right  to 
have  a  finger  in  the  political — which 
was  almost  always  the  religious — 
pie  of  their  country,  the  conviction 
arises  that  the  newness  of  the  new 
woman  is  after  all  only  an  attempt 
to  attain  that  strength  of  character 


which  seems  to  be  inherent  in  the 
native  born  Scotchwoman. 

To  return  to  the  point,  after  only 
three  days'  trial  the  new  girl  fell  and 
displaced  her  kneecap. 

Knowing  how  little  time  and 
sympathy  the  somewhat  shrewish 
head  of  the  house  had  at  her  dis- 
posal I  tapped  at  the  new  girl's 
door  to  ask  if  there  was  anything 
I  could  do.  It  was  then  I  first 
became  aware  that  the  girl  was 
quite  an  elderly  woman.  Her  grey 
hair  brushed  smoothly  back  under 
her  plain  nightcap — decently  ap- 
parelled in  every  particular  she  lay 
there  amid  the  most  forlorn  sur- 
roundings —  a  sonsy,  motherly, 
patient  old  soul. 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do?"  I 
asked. 

"  Naething,  thank  ye,  mem,  I'm 
no  what  ye  cud  ca'  ill.  I  hae  slipt 
ma  kneecap  and  there's  naething 
to  be  dune  but  tae  lie  here  till't 
mends." 

"  Have  you  had  a  doctor?  " 

"  Aye,  Maistress  Pairsons  (one 
of  the  boarders)  insistit  on  sendin' 
her  doctor.  He's  been  attendin'  the 
wee  fellow  that's  doon  wi'  the  croup. 
So  she  said  t'wad  be  nae  trouble 
for'm  to  luik  at  ma  knee.  I  thocht 
I'd  juist  gien  it  a  bit  twest  but  he 
tells  me  I've  slipt  the  kneecap." 

*  That  is  too  bad." 

"  It  micht  hae  been  waur,"  she 
responded  cheerfully.      "  Hooaiver 
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I  wiz  juist  thinkin'  Dauvit  wad  be 
distractit  if  he  knew  I  wiz  lyin'  in 
a  strange  place,  no  able  to  pit  a 
foot  aneath  me.  Dauvit — yon's  my 
man." 

"  Oh  ? "  If  I  pumped  her  it  was 
with  only  the  faintest  rising  inflec- 
tion. 

"  Aye.  I  left  him  on  the  fairm — 
away  up  in  Muskokay — did  ye  hear 
tell  o'  a  place  call't  Bracebridge — 
far  away  ayont  that." 

My  surprise  being  visible  she 
went  on,  by  no  means  garrulously, 
but  as  if  under  the  pressure  of  some 
motive  which  drove  her  to  explana- 
tions and  confidences  she  would 
not,  in  other  circumstances,  have 
entered  into  with  a  mere  stranger. 

"  Ye  see,  mistress,  I  didna  expaict 
to  wark  whan  I  cam'  to  Toronto. 
I  expectit  to  stay  wi  friends.  But 
losh  !  I  hadna  been  in  the  ceety  for 
years  nor  haird  tell  o'  the  Jaicksons 
for  mony  a  day.  Sae  whan  I  gat 
off  the  train  an'  gaed  to  the  hoose 
they  used  to  occupy, the  neebors 
tell't  me  they  movet  away  bag  an' 
baggitch  tae  Weenipeg  mair  nor 
six  months  ago.  Sae  I  asket  ma 
way  to  th'  Intailigence  Office  an' 
got  the  wark  here.  An'  here  I  am 
laid  oot  on  ma  back  as  helpless  as 
a  bairn." 

When  I  offered  to  rub  her  knee 
with  the  liniment  she  consented 
gratefully,  confessing  that  the  effort 
to  do  so  for  herself  only  resulted  in 
a  further  displacement.  She  lay 
quietly  submitting  to  the  process 
subjecting  me,  in  the  meantime,  to 
a  keen  scrutiny.  At  last  she  broke 
the  silence,  "  Mistress,  the  verra 
meenit  I  set  eyes  on  ye  all,  yon 
fairst  evening — I  cud  see  ye  a'  at 
the  table  frae  the  kitchen — I  said 
to  masel', — yon's  the  only  Scotch 
yin  amang  the  lot."     She  took  no 


notice  of  my  remark  that  I  was 
merely  of  Scotch  descent,  more  than 
to  say  "  Ah,  weel,  as  St.  Paul  says 
to  the  Galatians,  as  ye'll  no  doubt 
mind,  '  a  little  leaven,  leaveneth  the 
hale  lump.'  Its  the  cheek  banes, 
Mistress,  ye  can  ne'er  mistake  the 
cheek  banes.  Noo,  Mistress  Pair- 
sons,  she's  Englishy.  Still,"  with 
an  air  of  overlooking  a  serious 
objection,  "she's  a  kind  cratur." 

On  further  acquaintance  she 
proved  to  be  a  winsome  old  woman, 
wearing  the  common  jewels  of  her 
experiences  with  blithe  reminiscent 
enjoyment.  In  our  journey  through 
life,  fate,  with  impartial  hands,  be- 
stows upon  all  of  us  the  rough  jewels 
of  varied  experience,  jewels  which 
the  majority  of  us  accept  with  dis- 
dain or  resentment,  holding  them 
with  lax  fingers  in  utter  uncon- 
sciousness of  their  decorative  mer- 
its. But  the  wiser  minority  finding 
in  each  of  these  experiences,  the 
flash  of  a  gem,  whether  it  be  the  gay 
though  common  ray  of  the  garnet 
or  the  sombre  splendor  of  the  sap- 
phire, grasp  them  firmly,  cherish 
them  carefully,  polish  them  to  their 
full  beauty  with  much  pondering, 
and  arrayed  in  them  pass  through 
life  radiant  figures  gladdening  even 
the  listless  and  ready  with  their 
garnered  jewels  to  enter  upon  the 
building  of  that  great  mosaic  of 
infinity  which  lies  before  us  all. 

Of  this  wise  minority  was  my 
sonsy  Scotch  woman.  An  opulence 
of  quaint  phrases,  personal  experi- 
ences, shrewd  deductions,  fragments 
of  song  and  verse  which  would  have 
put  the  girl  in  the  fairy  tale  to 
shame  fell  from  her  lips. 

"  Ma  feyther,"  she  said,  "  wiz  a 
verra  specelatif  man  at  one  time, 
aye  findin'  doobtfu'  pairts  o'  the 
Bible  an'  stayin'  away  frae  the  kirk 
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rale  frequent  because,  he  said,  he 
cud  na  endorse  a'  the  doctrines  o' 
the  kirk.  Ye'll  can  guess,  mistress, 
what  ma  mither's  feelins  wiz  when 
I  tell  ye  I've  haird  her  call  ma 
feyther  '  doubtin'  Tammas '  monys 
the  time,  and  she  a  wumman  wi'  a 
grand  command  o'  hersel'.  But 
what  diz  she  an'  the  Raiverent  Mr. 
Dishart"— 

"  Of  Thrums  ! " 

"Aye,  what  diz  Mr.  Dishart  dae 
but  gets  ma  feyther  appointet 
beadle.  He  wiz  a  maist  ambeetious 
man,  ma  feyther.  An'  what  became 
then,  think  ye,  o'  his  doots  an'  the 
doctrines  o'  the  kirk.  Losh,  Mis- 
tress, he  never  missed  a  day  for 
twenty-two  years  —  he  wiz  sae 
teeckelt  tae  be  placet  in  a  posee- 
tion  of  sae  mitch  importance.  An' 
he  lairnt  what  maist  o's  lairns  in 
time  that  doctrine's  o'  nae  mair  im- 
portance to  the  truth  o'  God  than 
the  spume  o'  the  tide  is  tae  the 
deeps  o'  the  ocean.  But  I  tell  ye, 
mistress,  its  a  grand  thing  to  hae 
sae  mitch  seempathy  for  a  man's 
weak  p'ints  that  ye  can  mak'  them 
the  verra  ladder  tae  help  him  up 
tae  righteousness.  Yon  wiz  Mr. 
Dishart  tae  a  T."     *     *     * 

We  were  na  weavers,  mistress. 
Dauvit  had  a  bit  smiddy  doon  on 
Duchess  street,  an'  I  keepit  a  few 
boorders.  We  were  doin'  rale  weel. 
An'  Dauvit's  awntie,  twiz  her  at  gat 
us  oot  frae  the  auld  country, — her 
man  wiz  dead — an'  I've  nae  doot 
she  wiz  lanesome,  an'  the  puir  cratur 
wiz  gettin'  fond  o'  the  drink  an' 
Dauvit  an'  me  cud  na  bear  the 
thocht  o'er  gaun  doon  tae  a  drunk- 
art's  grave — she  wiz  an  awfu'  kind 
cratur — sae  Dauvit  tauld  her  we'd 
be  willin'  to  gi'  up  everything  to 
tak  her  oot  o'  taimptation  if  she'd 
come   wi's  tae  Muskokay.      Yon's 


the  way,  we  went  to  Muskokay. 
An'  mind  ye,  mistress,  she  never 
tastit  liquor  frae  the  day  we  left 
Toronto  til  her  deeth.  An  she  left 
sair,  sair  hairts  at  oor  fireside  the 
day  she  set  oot  on  yon  journey  we 
maun  a'  tak.  Monys  the  time 
Dauvit  an'  me  hae  said  we  were 
weel  repaid  for  a'  we'd  gien  up,  for 
there's  mair  joy  in  heaven  over  ae 
sinner  that  repainteth.  *  *  * 
But  there's  sae  mony  gaun  yon  ro'd 
afore  us  it  must  be  awfu'  weel 
beaten — that's  ae  comfort.  No  like 
yon  ro'ds  up  into  Muskokay — losh 
I'll  ne'er  forget  it !  It  wiz  bonnie 
mind  ye,  mistress,  but  the  stillness 
wiz  fearsome.  *  *  *  I  mind 
weel  I  kneadit  ma  fairst  bread  on 
a  clean  towel  on  the  ground  wi 
pegs  in  the  corners  to  haud  it  doon, 
an'  I  wheetlet  the  spunes  for  oor 
parritch  oot  o'  the  logs  the  men 
were  cuttin'  for  oor  hoose  ;  the  box 
wi'  ma  silver  spunes  an'  ma  bed 
linen  wiz  lyin'  mair  nor  a  mile  away 
whaur  it  fell  off  as  we  foordit  the 
stream,  an'  we  just  left  it  there  twa 
three  days,  for  there  wiz  nane  to 
steal  it.  *  *  *  Did  ye  hear  tell 
o'  a  wild  cat,  mistress  ?  Weel,  ane 
o'  they  beasts  got  up  on  the  roof  ae 
nicht  an'  yowlt  an'  yowlt  for  mair 
nor  an'  hour — an'  me  all  alone, 
mind  ye,  wi'  ma  bairn  at  ma  breist 
— Dauvit  an'  awntie  away  tae  the 
nearest  toon.  Ae  pairt  o'  the  roof 
wiz  na  sae  secure  at  yon  time,  an'  I 
expaictet  the  beast  to  drop  on  me 
every  meenit.  But  I'd  Dauvit's 
gun  on  the  table  aside  me  an'  the 
puir  beast  went  off  an'never  hairmed 
onything.  *  *  *  D'ye  think 
the  swellin's  gaun  doon,  mistress. 
It's  weary  work  lyin'  here."  A  few 
slow  tears  stole  warily  out  of  her 
brave  eyes,  and  ashamed  of  such 
a    revelation    of    weakness    crept 
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stealthily  to  a  hiding  place  in  her 
hair. 

"  Mistress,"  in  carefully  careless 
tones,  "did  ye  e'er  hear  tell  o'  a 
gir-rl  ca'd  Miriam  Anderson  ?" 

"  Miriam  Anderson  ?  No,  I  don't 
think  I  ever  did,"  my  slow  tongue 
out  run  by  quicker  conjecture.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  I  had  heard 
the  name  Miriam  recently ;  it  is  a 
sufficiently  uncommon  name  to 
make  an  impression. 

"  Its  her  I  cam'  to  the  ceety  to 
luik  for.  She's  ma  youngest.  We've 
lost  traick  o'er  for  a  time  back.  She 
used  to  write  sae  reg'lar  an'  then 
juist  drapt  off  by  degrees  until  it 
stopt  a'thegither.  An'  I  said  to 
Dauvit  'at  I'd  come  doon  here 
masel'.  An'  he  said  I  should  hae 
nane  o'  his  money  to  gae  huntin' 
an  ungratefu'  hizzy  'at  cud  treat 
her  mither  in  yon  way.  If  I  e'er 
had  a  fau't  wi'  Dauvit  it  wiz  this — 
he  aye  hauldit  me  up  sae  high 
abune  the  bairns.  T'wiz  aye  ■  ye'r 
mither  first,'  'honor  ye'r  mither,' 
1  ye'll  ne'er  can  repay  ye'r  mither  for 
a'  her  care.'  After  a'  mistress, 
what  did  I  e'er  do  for  they  bairns 
that  wiz  na  pure  pleesure.  I  gat 
ma  pay  as  I  went  along.  At  ony 
rate  Dauvit  an'  me  had  some  maist 
bitter  wairds,  an'  then  I  hauldit  ma 
tongue  an'  pit  by  the  money  frae 
ma  butter  an'  eggs  until  I'd  ma 
fare  to  the  ceety  an'  then  I  said, 
'  Weel,  Dauvit,  I'm  gaun  to  the 
ceety.  Ye've  been  a  guid  husband 
tae  me  I  will  say  that,  but  nae  bit 
better  than  I've  been  wife  tae  you. 
My  conveection  is  that  oor  respon- 
sibilities is  tae  oor  children.  We 
a'  settle  wi  oor  ain  consciences.  Do 
the  best  ye  can  wi  yours  but  I'll  no 
gie  up  the  child  I  brocht  intae  a 
warld  o'  temptation  for  the  best 
man  that  ever  leevt'     Sae  I  laift 


him,  no'  in  anger,  mistress,  but  in 
conveection — an'  I  wiz  in  such 
haste  to  come  that  I  had  na  ower 
mutch  in  ma  poket  an'  whan  I  found 
the  Jaicksons  wiz  aff  to  Weenipeg, 
there  was  naething  but  to  luik  for 
work." 

"  Could  she  have  gone  with  the 
Jacksons?" 

"  Na ;  they  laift  mair  nor  six 
months  ago ;  an'  I've  haird  frae 
Miriam  until  fower  months  ago." 

"What  did  she  look  like,  Mrs. 
Anderson  ?  Your  name  is  Ander- 
son?" 

"Janet  Anderson.  Black  hair 
an'  black  eyes,  and  an'  awfu'  bon- 
nie  skin — wi'  fraickles."  The  tears 
stole  faster  from  one  hiding-place 
to  another. 

"  Well,"  said  I  as  hopefully  as  I 
could,  "  I'll  be  looking  for  her  until 
you  are  able,  Mrs.  Anderson,"  after 
which  I  smoothed  her  hair  back 
under  her  nightcap,  pulled  the  bed- 
clothing  over  her,  patted  her  shoul- 
ders, and  was  greatly  prompted  to 
kiss  her.  Sometimes,  when  I  re- 
call that  obvious  sin  of  omission, 
I  wonder  if  the  Recording  Angel 
made  this  foot-note  in  my  behalf: 

"  A  fault  of  character  probably  due  to  Scot- 
tish origin. " 

An  invalid  myself  in  those  days, 
walking  very  close  to  the  junction 
of  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  I  was 
one  of  the  ever-varying  throng 
which  congregated  day  after  day 
in  the  waiting-room  of  the  kindest 
and  most  skilful  of  physicians  for 
his  verdict  of  doom  or  deliverance. 
After  leaving  Mrs.  Anderson's  room 
I  recalled  more  fully  a  circum- 
stance which  had  flashed  into  my 
mind  when  she  mentioned  her 
daughter's  name.  Fully  a  month 
previous   to   Mrs.   Anderson's   ap- 
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pearance,  among  my  companions 
in  waiting  at  the  Doctor's  was  a 
slim  girl,  who  sat  in  a  moody  atti- 
tude as  far  from  the  remainder  of 
the  patients  as  she  could  withdraw. 
A  plainly  dressed,  respectable  look- 
ing girl,  with  nothing  out  of  the 
common  but  her  unquiet  eyes  and 
worn  appearance.  Shortly  before 
her  turn  came  for  admittance  to 
the  Doctor's  presence  our  melan- 
choly assemblage  was  augmented 
by  the  entrance  of  an  over-dressed 
woman  of — to  her  own  ideas — con- 
siderable importance.  Her  slow 
survey  of  her  surroundings  brought 
her  at  last  to  a  surprised  recogni- 
tion of  the  girl.  "  W'y,  Miriam  ! 
'Ave  you  come  to  see  the  Doctor  ?" 
"Yes,  Mrs.  Pearse."  "Hit  isn't 
your  'ead  that's  troublin'  you  yet, 
Miriam?"  "Yes,  ma'am."  "W'y, 
you  foolish  girl !  you  ain't  lettin' 
them  silly  idears  trouble  you  still  ?" 
The  girl  wept  in  a  nerveless,  pas- 
sionless fashion,  more  distressing 
than  the  wildest  grief.  "Nobody 
h'ever  thought  of  blaming  you, 
Miriam."  "I  could  hear  them  whis- 
pering wherever  I  went."  "W'y, 
Miriam,  that's  nothing  but  a  foolish 
notion.  You  make  me  h'owt  of 
patience  with  you."  Thus  the 
dreary  contention  went  on  —  the 
feeble-minded  persistence  of  the 
younger  surpassed  by  the  teasing 
insistence  of  the  elder  woman.  The 
Doctor's  appearance  was  a  wel- 
come interruption.  At  his  signal 
the  girl  left  the  room.  We  heard 
him  dismiss  her  with  an  oft-repeat- 
ed injunction  to  give  his  note  to 
Dr.  C — .  Beyond  noticing  that 
this  injunction  was  a  confirma- 
tion of  my  suspicions  as  to  the 
girl's  condition  I  gave  no  further 
thought  to  the  matter,  the  pro- 
verbial   selfishness    of    invalidism, 


I  suppose,  having  warped  my 
sympathies. 

Piecing  these  recollections  to- 
gether and  trying  not  to  attach  to 
them  too  great  value,  I  was  glad 
to  remember  that  I  was  due  next 
day  at  the  Doctor's.  Sure  of  his 
sympathy,  I  told  him  of  Janet 
Anderson's  misfortunes,  her  quest, 
and  my  surmises.  "  It  seems  to 
me  that  was  the  girl's  name,"  he 
said.  "  Yes,  I  have  it  here,  Miriam 
Anderson.  I  remember  her,  poor 
thing — a  nervous  wreck — melan- 
cholia, in  fact,  from  overwork  and 
— there  was  another  trouble.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

"  I  shall  have  to  tell  the  mother," 
the  painfulness  of  the  task  dawn- 
ing on  me.  "  I  think  she  has  been 
dreading  —  what  was  the  other 
trouble  ?" 

He  looked  at  me  irresolutely. 
Then  concluded  the  facts  justified 
him.  "  Oh,  is  it  love  which  makes 
the  world  go  round,"  he  said,  ironi- 
cally. "  Upon  my  word,  it  seems 
to  me  quite  the  most  clogging  ar- 
ticle in  the  world's  machinery. 
The  girl  was,  and  is,  quite  respect- 
able. The  man,  for  there  was  a 
man  in  the  case,  had  a  wife  in 
Quebec,  of  which  fact  he  kept  every- 
one in  ignorance  until  the  girl  was 
deeply  attached  to  him.  When  the 
shock  of  discovery  came,  being  in 
a  run-down  condition,  she  became 
mentally  unbalanced.  Imagined 
herself  the  butt  of  scandalous 
tongues.  I  had  the  story  from  her 
former  mistress — the  hatchet-faced 
woman  who  was  in  the  same  morn- 
ing. The  girl  was  broken  down 
in  her  house.  Then  when  the  girl 
became  queer  the  woman  sent  her 
off.  She  knocked  about  from  one 
place  to  another  until,  realizing 
that  she  was  losing  her  grip,  she 
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came  to  me.  I  sent  her  to  C — .,  and 
beyond  a  telephone  message  saying 
she  had  been  admitted  for  treatment 
I  have  not  heard  of  her  since." 

"What  shall  I  say  to  the  poor 
mother?" 

"  While  there's  life  there's  hope." 

So,  hugging  this  brief  phrase,  and 
trying  to  give  to  it  a  weight  it  does 
not  actually  possess,  I  hastened 
home.  It  was  a  shock  to  find  my 
patient  had  been  dismissed  to  the 
hospital.  When  I  went  there,  which 
I  did  immediately,  she  read  me 
like  an  open  book. 

"Ye've  gotten  word  o'er?" 

Beyond  an  uncontrollable  paling 
and  trembling,  I  saw  that,  whatever 
of  shattered  joy  or  pride  she  ap- 
prehended from  my  news,  neither 
to  me  nor  to  anyone  else  would 
she  bare  her  bosom  for  either 
scrutiny  or  sympathy.  She  clutch- 
ed more  firmly  the  arms  of  the 
chair  in  which  she  sat 

"  She  has  been  ill — very,  very  ill." 

"  For  fower  months?'.' 

"  For  really  longer.  She  was 
breaking  down  from  over-work,  and 
a  great  trouble,  from  no  fault  of 
hers  in  the  least,  came  upon  her, 
and,  being  in  such  a  weak  condi- 
tion, it — affected  her  head.  But 
she  was  very  wise  ;  she  went  to  a 
doctor  for  advice.  Wasn't  that  very 
sensible  to  take  it  in  time — and 
she  is  under  treatment.  I  have  not 
had  time  to  find  out  if  she  is  im- 
proved— I  came  right  away,  be- 
cause I  wanted  you  to  know  that 
it  was  only  illness  which  had  come 
between  you  and  your  daughter, 
Mrs.  Anderson." 

"Whaur  is  she?" 

"  Up  at  the  asylum." 

We  ignored  the  tears  which 
plashed  on  the  bosom  of  her  "  lel- 
lac  "  gown. 


11 1  am  going  up  to-morrow  to 
ask  the  doctor  about  her." 

"  Thank  ye,  mem." 

"  The  very  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing."    She  did  not  dare  to  speak. 

"  I'll  bring  the  news  to  you  right 
away." 

She  wrung  the  arms  of  the  chair 
until  the  insensate  thing  found 
voice  and  groaned  for  the  weight 
of  human  anguish  it  upheld.  I 
took  her  hands  gently  off  the 
chair  and  rubbed  them,  for  they 
were  frightfully  cold.  "There  is 
quite  a  chill  in  the  air,"  I  said ;  "  I 
feel  it  myself,"  when  her  hands 
were  warm.  "  Your  dress,"  said  I, 
nonchalantly,  in  a  queer  hard 
voice  which  cracked,  "  is  unbut- 
toned," and  I  swear  I  should  not 
have  buttoned  the  dress  to  this 
day,  for  the  buttons  bobbed  about 
so  in  my  fingers,  and  the  button- 
holes were  so  large  and  watery, 
that  first  I  buttoned  it  too  high, 
and  then  again  too  low,  until,  tak- 
ing them  out  of  my  hand,  she  said, 
"Hoots,  wumman!"  in  a  voice 
whose  bravery  told  me  that  out  of 
the  bitterness  of  death  she  had 
come  again  with  a  heart  for  any 
fray.     *     *     * 

She  was  well  enough  to  go  to 
the  asylum  in  a  few  days.  I  had 
seen  the  doctor,  and  surprised  him 
with  the  intelligence  that  Miriam's 
mother  was  looking  for  her.  "  She 
told  me  she  had  lost  her  parents," 
he  said,  with  a  puzzled  smile.  "  The 
regulations,  of  course ;"  but  here 
the  doctor  was  interrupted  by  a 
telephone  call,  and  I  never  was 
enlightened  as  to  the  regulations. 
I  had  written  to  Dauvit,  whose  con- 
science, combined  with  a  heart  that 
was  fond  at  bottom,  prompted  him 
to  telegraph  that  he  was  coming  to 
take  them  home. 
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"  Remember,  Mrs.  Anderson,"  I 
said,  "the  doctor  says  a  pleasur- 
able shock  will  be  the  best  thing 
in  the  world — that  she  is  very  much 
improved.  You  will  not  forget  " — 
she  looked  at  me  with  eyes  of  quiet 
scorn,  so  I  said  nothing  further. 
Though  she  shivered  as  if  with 
ague  all  the  way  to  the  asylum, 
she  rallied  heroically  as,  accom- 
panied by  the  doctor,  we  followed 
an  attendant  to  where  her  daughter 
sat,  gazing  gloomily  into  space,  the 
broom  and  duster,  which  had  been 
allowed  her  as  a  diversion,  lying  on 
the  floor  beside  her. 

"  Ma  teddy,"  said  the  mother  in  a 


tone  of  raillery  born  of  that  same 
invincible  spirit  which  animated  a 
Bruce  or  a  Wallace,  "ye'll  ne'er 
mak  salt  for  your  kail  yon  way." 

The  girl  sprang  from  her  seat. 
"Mother!"  she  said,  wonderingly. 
A  smile,  which  is  to  the  dark  night 
of  insanity  as  the  dawning  of  morn, 
trembled  into  her  eyes.  Her  slim 
figure  drooped  to  the  sturdy  bosom 
which  throbbed  beneath  the  "lel- 
lac  n  gown.  "  Oh,  mother,  mother, 
where  have  you  been.  I  have  lost 
you  for  so  long."  And  the  only 
one  with  voice  to  speak  was  the 
doctor,  who  said,  "  Good  !  She'll 
do." 


INTIMATION. 


W.  T.  TASSIE. 


Within  the  silence  of  the  night, 
Ere  I  had  passed  to  deep  repose, 

The  glory  of  a  strange  delight 
Within  my  breast  arose. 

I  felt  that  one  among  the  dead 
I  loved,  was  near  in  angel-guise, 

And  all  I  did,  and  all  I  said, 
Was  open  to  her  eyes : 

That  loving  arms  reached  out  to  me, 
As  arms  reach  out  to  one  in  stress, 

And  eyes  of  beauty  seemed  to  see 
In  me  some  loveliness  : 

That  one  pure  soul  sought  me  among 
More  worthy  of  the  sons  of  men, 

And  lips  I'd  thought  forever  dumb 
Were  pleading  for  me  then  : 

That  Love  unwearied  vigil  kept 
And  held  the  threads  of  destiny, 

And  in  the  darkness  as  I  slept 
Mine  own  was  near  to  me. 


SCOTLAND'S   CONTRIBUTION  TO   ONTARIO'S 

AGRICULTURE. 

BY  C.  C.  JAMES,  M.A. 
(Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Ontario.) 


'HOUGH  Champlain  made 
his  memorable  tour  of  the 
province  in  1615  by  way  of 
the  Ottawa,  Lake  Nipissing, 
Lake  Huron  and  the  Trent  Valley 
to  Lake  Ontario,  the  period  of  set- 
tlement began  only  in  1784,  at  the 
close  of  the  American  War  of  In- 
dependence. The  history  of  our 
agricultural  development,  then,  is 
confined  to  a  period  of  less  than 
125  years.  The  consideration  of 
our  subject  gives  us  three  main 
divisions:  First,  from  1784  to  18 12, 
the  early  settlement  of  the  frontier 
townships  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  Lake  Ontario,  and  Lake 
Erie,  mainly  by  families  from  the 
neighbouring  States  ;  second,  from 
1825  to  1 8 50,  when  the  great  streams 
of  British  immigration  poured  into 
this  country  and  filled  up  the  town- 
ships between  and  in  the  rear  of 
those  earlier  settled ;  and  third,  the 
recent  years,  when  the  surplus 
population  moved  about,  filling  up 
the  vacancies  still  left  in  that  por- 
tion of  our  province  between  the 
Ottawa,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  flowed  westward 
into  the  Northern  States  and  the 
new  Province  of  Manitoba. 

First,  we  ask  as  to  whether  Scot- 
land contributed  anything  to  the 
first  settlement.  The  lands  were 
first  allotted  to  the  Americans  who 
had  remained  true  to  Britain,  and 
who  desired  to  move  or  were  com- 
pelled to  move  out  and  seek  new 


homes  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  flag.  Many  had  borne  arms 
for  Britain,  and  they  were  promised 
homes  in  Canada,  being  officially 
designated  as  United  Empire  Loyal- 
ists. Those  from  the  New  Eng- 
land States  first  chose  lands  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
near  at  hand  and  in  proximity 
to  New  Englanders  who  had,  some 
years  before  the  war,  been  settled 
on  the  rich  dyked  farm  lands 
previously  occupied  by  the  exiled 
Acadians.  Quebec,  to  a  point  just 
beyond  Montreal,  was  held  largely 
under  seignorial  tenure ;  therefore 
the  Loyalists  from  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  were  offered  lands  in 
the  western  or  upper  portion  of  the 
province  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
above  Montreal,  on  the  Bay  of 
Quinte,  an  arm  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  along  the  Niagara  River.  The 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  Loyal- 
ists were  composed  of  a  very  mixed 
nationality ;  there  were  descend- 
ants of  the  Dutch  of  New  Nether- 
land,  of  Palatine  Germans  sent 
out  in  Queen  Anne's  reign  by  the 
people  of  London,  of  French  Hu- 
guenots, who  had  made  settlements 
along  the  coast,  and  of  Puritans 
and  Quakers,  who  had  drifted  in 
from  New  England.  But  there 
were  some  sons  of  Scotland  also. 
Most  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  who 
settled  around  Niagara  and  on  the 
Bay  of  Quinte'  were  Protestants. 
In  Sir  John  Johnson's  Royal  New 
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York  Regiment  were  a  large  num- 
ber of  Scottish  soldiers,  most  of 
them  Protestant,  but  some  Catho- 
lics. The  former  settled  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  in  the  counties  of  Stor- 
mont  and  Dundas ;  the  Catholics 
made  a  small  settlement  in  Glen- 
garry. Soon  after  came  a  large 
accession  to  their  numbers,  the 
Glengarry  Fencibles,  with  their  gal- 
lant and  devoted  leader,  Father 
Macdonell,  afterwards  the  first  Ro- 
man Catholic  Bishop  of  Upper 
Canada.  The  story  of  Bishop  Mac- 
donell and  his  Highlanders  is  full 
of  interest.  Born  in  1762,  in  In- 
vernesshire,  he  was  educated  for 
the  priesthood.  He  went  back  to 
minister  to  his  own  people,  and 
found  them  in  dire  distress  because 
of  their  small  holdings  being  turn- 
ed into  sheep  walks.  He  arranged 
with  Glasgow  manufacturers  for 
their  employment,  and  came  down 
from  the  Highlands  with  700  or 
800  stalwart  laborers.  Soon  after 
occurred  the  French  revolutionary 
troubles,  and  a  stagnation  followed 
in  the  great  work  centres  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  Father  Mac- 
donell then  formed  his  followers 
into  a  Catholic  regiment,  of  which 
he  became  chaplain,  and  their  ser- 
vices were  offered  to  their  country. 
They  saw  service  in  the  Channel 
Islands  and  in  Ireland.  When 
peace  came  the  Glengarry  Fenci- 
bles were  disbanded.  Previous  to 
this  bands  of  Highlanders  had  left 
for  America  at  various  times,  one 
settlement  being  made  in  South 
Carolina,  another  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  and  in  1773  another 
band  had  gone  to  find  a  home 
in  the  Mohawk  Valley  at  the  re- 
quest of  Sir  Wm.  Johnson.  At 
the  close  of  the  revolution  they 
had  been  settled  along  the  St.  Law- 


rence. Father  Macdonell  naturally 
looked  across  the  sea  for  a  future 
home  for  his  flock,  and,  after  many 
difficulties  that  we  have  not  space 
to  mention  here,  we  find  these 
fighting  Highlanders  located  on 
grants  of  land  in  Glengarry  County. 
Canada  owes  a  great  debt  to  the 
Highlanders  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
both  Protestant  and  Catholic.  They 
were  born  fighters,  and  in  the  war 
of  18 12  they  all  stood  true  to  their 
old  reputation  of  fighting  to  the 
last  for  the  honor  of  the  mother 
land.  If  you  look  over  the  history 
of  our  early  lumbering  industry, 
and  the  construction  of  our  rail- 
roads and  canals,  you  will  find  that 
they  were  also  great  in  peace  and 
commerce  as  they  were  great  in 
war  and  conquest. 

In  later  days  other  Scotsmen 
came  across  the  seas  and  settled 
down  beside  them  to  make  homes 
for  themselves  and  help  to  develop 
the  agriculture  of  to-day.  There  are 
to-day  no  more  patriotic  citizens 
than  those  of  Scottish  origin,  and 
it  may  be  difficult  for  the  rising 
generation  to  realize  what  the 
forefathers  felt  as  they  cut  loose 
from  the  hills  and  dales  of  auld 
Scotia  to  seek  new  homes  across 
the  sea.  Scotsmen  at  home  can 
understand  what  this  old  Canadian 
boat  song  meant  that  was  sung 
years  ago  in  Gaelic  on  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  : 

Listen  to  me,  as  when  you  heard  your  fathers, 
Sing  long  ago,  the  songs  of  other  shores  j 

Listen  to  me,  and  then  in  chorus  gather, 
All  your  deep  voices  as  ye  pull  your  oars  ; 

Fair  these  broad  meads  —those  hoary  woods 
are  grand ; 

But  we  are  exiles  from  our  fathers'  land. 

From  the  lone  sheiling  on  the  misty  island 
Mountains  divide  us,  and  a  waste  of  seas  ; 

Yet  still  the  blood  is  strong,  the  heart  is 
Highland 
And  we,  in  dreams,  behold  the  Hebrides. 
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We  ne'er    shall    tread    the    fancy-haunted 
valley, 
Where,  'twixt  the  dark  hills,  creeps  the 
small  clear  stream, 
In  arms  around  the  patriarch  banner  rally, 
Nor  see  the   moon    on   royal  tombstones 
gleam. 

When  the  bold  kindred,  in  the  time  long 
vanished, 
Conquered  the  soil  and  fortified  the  keep, 
No  seer  foretold  the    children    should    be 
banished, 
That  a  degenerate  lord  might  boast  his 
sheep. 

Come,   foreign    raid  !    let  discord  burst  in 

slaughter, 
Oh,   then,   for  clansmen  true,   and   keen 

claymore  ! 
The  hearts  that  would  have  given  their  blood 

like  water, 
Beat  heavily  beyond  the  Atlantic's  roar. 
Fair  these  broad  meads — those  hoary  woods 

are  grand ; 
But  we  are  exiles  from  our  fathers'  land. 

They  loved  their  fathers'  land 
and  they  sang  in  their  sorrow  ;  their 
grandchildren  love  this  province, 
but  their  love  is  of  a  new  growth. 

The  agriculture  of.  the  early 
period  was  of  a  rude  and  laborious 
nature,  the  clearing  away  of  the 
forest,  the  building  of  simple  but 
comfortable  log  houses,  the  grow- 
ing of  wheat,  the  care  of  a  few 
cows  and  sheep — the  daily  struggle 
for  existence  with  the  slow  but  sure 
progress,  through  the  simple  agri- 
cultural life  of  a  backwoods  settle- 
ment,— this  may  not  seem  much  but 
it  counted  for  much,  it  was  the  lay- 
ing of  the  foundation  upon  which 
our  present  agriculture  has  been 
built. 

With  the  incoming  of  tens  of 
thousands  from  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  began  a  great  forward 
movement  in  Ontario. 

The  following  figures  giving  the 
population  at  the  various  years 
shows  how  we  grew  by  leaps  and 
bounds : — 


1784 about 10,000 

1812 "  ....   75,000 

1824 "  ....  157,000 

1841 "  ....  500,000 

1848 "  726,000 

1851 M  952,000 

1861 "  ....1,400,000 

1871 "  1,620,000 

In  185 1,  '6i  and  '71,  the  census  of 
Canada  recorded  the  nativities  of 
our  population  and  for  Ontario  we 
find  the  following  statement  as  to 
countries  of  birth  : — 

1851  1861  1871 
England  and 

Wales....     82,699  114,290  124,062 

Ireland  ....  176,267  191,231  153,000 

Scotland...     75,811  98,792  90,807 

In  1 87 1  for  the  first  time  was 
introduced  an  enumeration  as  to 
origin  showing  that  there  were  in 
Ontario,  439,429  persons  claiming 
to  be  of  English  and  Welsh  ances- 
try ;  559,442  of  Irish  ;  and  328,889 
of  Scottish.  The  people  have  now 
become  so  intermingled  and  the  in- 
crease direct  from  the  British  Isles 
has  fallen  off  so  much  that  the 
nationality  of  the  youth  of  Ontario 
can  be  classed  only  as  Canadian. 
To-day  the  number  of  our  citizens 
who  were  actually  born  in  Scotland 
is  comparatively  small,  but  Scottish 
blood  is  widely  distributed  all  over 
this  province.  The  question  now 
arises  as  to  what  this  Scottish  ele- 
ment in  our  population  brought 
into  this  country  to  develop  our 
agriculture,  our  greatest  source  of 
wealth. 

An  examination  of  the  map  of 
Ontario  will  lead  a  non-resident  to 
conclude  that  the  great  lake  and 
river  system  has  given  us  especial 
transportation  facilities.  These 
great  lakes  have  given  us  also  a 
temperate  climate.  Examine  our 
land  elevations  and  you  will  see 
that  our  countless  rivers  and  streams 
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are  swift,  giving  us  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  clear  water.  To  these 
add  a  naturally  rich  soil  and  you 
have  the  explanation  of  our  very 
favourable  agricultural  conditions. 
All  that  was  needed  was  a  class  of 
settlers  that  would  make  good 
farmers.  Such  we  got  when  the 
old  country  settlers  poured  into  this 
fair  province.  In  the  early  days 
Ontario  was  largely  a  grain  grow- 
ing section,  and  her  farmers  limited 
their  cash  returns  to  the  sale  of 
wheat,  timber  and  ashes.  When 
the  Scottish  and  the  English  farm- 
ers came  they  brought  with  them 
their  love  of  live  stock  and  their 
experience  as  growers  of  roots.  At 
once  a  change  began  to  come  over 
our  agriculture.  Sheep  began  to 
whiten  our  hill  sides,  cows  increased 
rapidly,  and  the  heavy  horses  of 
England  and  Scotland  began  to 
take  the  place  of  the  oxen.  Dairy- 
ing on  an  extensive  scale  became 
one  of  the  possibilities.  The  keep- 
ing of  live  stock  for  beef  or  for 
milk,  and  of  sheep  for  wool  and 
mutton,  accompanied  by  the  exten- 
sive introduction  of  root  growing, 
has  elevated  the  farmer  of  Ontario 
from  a  precarious  condition  into 
one  of  progress  and  prosperity. 

It  is  not  always  easy  or  satisfac- 
tory to  prove  general  statements 
like  the  above  by  statistics  ;  how- 
ever, the  following  may  be  of  some 
value. 

In  1 86 1,  apart  from  the  Scottish 
born  residents  of  the  cities  of 
Toronto,  Hamilton,  London  and 
Ottawa,  there  were  91,334  persons 
distributed  over  the  43  counties  and 
districts.  Of  these,  47,924  were 
found  in  ten  counties,  viz.,  in 
descending  order  of  numbers — 
Wellington,  Huron,  Grey,  Middle- 
sex, Bruce,  Oxford,  Perth,  Ontario, 


York  and  Simcoe.  There  was  a 
predominant  Scottish  element  in 
these  counties.  These  ten  counties 
to-day  hold  thirty-five  per  cent,  of 
our  rural  population.  Let  us  see 
whether  Scottish  blood  has  told  for 
anything  in  their  case.  We  give 
the  official  figures  for  1 899  (Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture). 

Value  of  Value  of  Live 

Live  Stock  Stock  Sold 

Owned.  in  12  months. 

Wellington   $4,371,952  $1,929,004 

Huron 5,981,088  2,242,373 

Grey   5,293,441  1,612,543 

Middlesex 6.466,724  2,647,896 

Bruce 4,676,296  1,715,992 

Oxford 4,005,581  1,613,108 

Perth   4,420,911  1,618.491 

Ontario   3,301,679  1,142,073 

York 3,842,396  1,450,770 

Simcoe  4,913,879  1,756,080 

Total  for  ten 

counties $47,273,947        $17,728,330 

Total  for 

Province $115,806,445        $38,457,018 

These  ten  counties  hold  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  rural  population ; 
on  their  farms  are  to  be  found  forty- 
one  per  cent,  of  the  rural  live  stock 
and  the  annual  sales  are  forty-six 
per  cent,  of  those  of  the  entire 
province.  In  these  ten  counties 
are  to  be  found  more  than  one-half 
of  the  breeders  of  pure  stock.  One 
more  item  illustrative  of  the  Scot 
in  these  ten  counties  may  be  cited. 
In  1899  there  were  53,401  acres  of 
mangel-wurzels  grown  in  Ontario, 
of  which  these  ten  counties  had 
28,928  ;  and  there  were  153,440 
acres  of  turnips  of  which  these  ten 
counties  had  92,211.  The  Scot, 
of  course,  would  not  claim  credit 
for  every  bullock  and  sheep,  and 
every  acre  of  roots,  but  to  one  who 
is  not  of  Scottish  origin,  it  is  quite 
noticeable  that  the  Scottish-Cana- 
dian farmer  has  early  gathered 
about  him  a  flock  of  sheep,  a  herd 
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of  cattle,  some  pure  bred  horses, 
and  he  has  not  failed  to  produce 
roots  for  feeding.  Go  where  you 
will  through  the  many  fine  herds 
and  flocks  of  Ontario,  you  are  pretty 
sure  to  find  a  Scotsman  looking 
after  their  welfare,  either  as  owner 
or  as  herdsman. 

The  Scottish  farmers  also  have 
assisted  materially  in  building  up 
our  great  dairy  industry.  Space 
does  not  permit  enlargement  on 
this  point.  Oxford,  Perth  and 
Middlesex,  are  among  our  greatest 
cheese-making  counties.  Among 
the  men  who  have  for  many  years 
been  intimately  associated  with  this 
industry  may  be  named  Ballantyne, 
Macpherson  and  Maclaren.  They 
have  made  money  while  assisting 
in  advancing  the  industry,  and  their 
names  are  selected  because  Scots- 
men will  recognize  them  as  of  their 
own.  Professor  J.  W.  Robertson, 
formerly  Professor  of  Dairying  at 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
and  now  Agricultural  and  Dairy 
Commissioner  for  Canada,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Scotland. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning  here 
that  Ontario  has  made  such  pro- 
gress in  dairying  that  she  has  a 
large  and  well  equipped  staff  of 
instructors  for  her  own  dairy  work, 
has  provided  a  number  of  instruc- 
tors for  the  other  provinces  of 
Canada  and  for  several  of  the 
states  of  the  Union,  and  she  has 
even  sent  over  some  teachers  to 
Scotland,  to  the  best  dairy  dis- 
tricts, to  give  instruction  in  the 
Canadian  method  of  cheese  making. 

Dairying  is  the  most  distinctive 
feature  of  the  agriculture  of  Eastern 
Ontario.  While  this  may  be  attri- 
buted to  some  extent  to  the  extra 
good  pasturage  and  the  favourable 
weather  conditions,  no  little  credit 


must  be  given  to  the  Ayrshire  cow, 
which  contributes  the  largest  share 
to  the  pure  blood  of  the  Eastern 
herds.  The  "  Canada  Ayrshire 
Herd  Record,"  Vol.  I.,  of  1886, 
stated  that  there  were  at  that  date 
not  less  than  50,000  pure  bred 
Ayrshires  in  Canada,  and  300,000 
Ayrshire  grades.  Whence  came 
these?  "The  importation  of  pure 
bred  Ayrshires  is  clearly  traced  to 
the  arrival  of  Scotch  ships  bringing 
them  for  the  use  of  passengers  on 
the  voyage."  They  were  sold  at 
Montreal  or  taken  on  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  settlements  along 
the  river. 

The  Galloways  and  the  Aber- 
deen-Angus Polls,  the  "black  dod- 
dies,"  of  course,  trace  back  to 
Scotland,  and  need  no  further 
reference.  But  what  about  the 
Shorthorns,  the  basis  of  the  beef- 
breeding  in  Ontario  ?  The  impor- 
tation of  Shorthorns  into  Ontario 
goes  back  to  about  1825,  but  did 
not  assume  very  great  proportions 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
that.  In  the  early  days  a  few 
English  animals  were  imported,  but 
about  i860  the  attention  of  the 
breeders  turned  towards  Scotland. 
A  few  only  of  the  breeders  can  be 
mentioned  here.  In  1861,  Simon 
Beattie,  and  in  1864,  Hon.  David 
Christie,  brought  over  some  Scotch 
blood,  the  latter  from  the  celebrated 
herd  of  Douglas  of  Athelstaneford. 
Beginning  in  1867,  a  Scotsman, 
George  Isaac,  began  bringing  over 
cattle  that  made  a  lasting  impres- 
sion here,  and  his  son,  John  Isaac, 
followed  in  the  same  good  work  in 
1874.  John  S.  Armstrong,  of  Wel- 
lington county,  Joseph  S.  Thomp- 
son, John  Miller,  and  John  I. 
Davidson,  all  of  Ontario  county, 
made    noteworthy    and    extensive 
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importations.  Two  other  Ontario 
county  importers  must  be  men- 
tioned, Hon.  John  Dryden  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Johnston.  The  former 
began  with  a  Cruickshank  in  1871, 
and  in  addition  to  many  other 
purchases,  bought  up  the  entire 
Lethenty  herd  of  Edward  Cruick- 
shank in  1887,  consisting  of  forty 
prime  animals.  Mr.  Johnston 
started  in  1874,  and  has  just  at 
the  time  of  the  writing  of  these 
notes  returned  to  Canada  with 
thirty  head  of  Scotch  Shorthorns 
from  the  best  Aberdeen  herds. 

One  word  more.  The  first  set- 
tlers, the  U.  E.  Loyalists,  settled 
the  front  townships.  These  are  of 
the  mildest  climate,  they  include 
the  districts  where  the  finest 
peaches  and  grapes  are  grown. 
The  old  country  settlers,  therefore, 
have,  as  far  as  horticulture  is  con- 


cerned, been  limited  to  the  sections 
where  our  apples  and  hardy  pears 
and  plums  are  produced.  The 
Scottish  farmers  of  this  province 
are,  as  a  consequence,  not  noted  as 
great  fruit  growers.  But  go  to  our 
cities,  examine  the  parks,  step  into 
the  private  grounds  and  look 
through  the  conservatories  —  in 
nearly  all  cases  you  will  find  these 
places  in  charge  of  English  or  Scot- 
tish experts,  and  the  probability  is 
that  the  head  gardener  or  florist 
will  entertain  you  in  good  broad 
Scotch. 

The  Scottish  Canadian  has  done 
much  for  Canada  in  trade,  com- 
merce and  transportation,  but  the 
debt  we  owe  to  the  Scottish  Cana- 
dian agriculturist  is,  I  believe,  much 
greater,  though  it  has  not  received 
the  same  prominence  or  public  con- 
sideration. 


AUTUMN'S  SACRIFICE. 


Hush  !  'tis  the  time  for  autumn's  sacrifice  ; 

Red,  red  the  leaves  she  strews,  golden  and  red  ; 
Before  the  fane  of  the  mysterious  skies 

Meekly  she  kneels  and  bows  her  head. 
Hush  !  for  strange  incense  rises  in  the  air, 

Azure  and  clear,  until  the  glen  recedes 
And  leaves  her  lone  on  her  gray  mosses  there 

To  tell  her  rowan  beads. 


Hush  !  for  the  pilgrim  birch  trees  climb  the  hill 

And  bend  their  brows  within  the  holy  haze, 
Or  rapt  in  reverie  austere  and  still 

Lean  on  their  silver  staffs  to  gaze  ; 
Hush  !  for  no  stir  disturbs  the  peace  profound 

Save  wan  leaves  wandering  to  their  destiny, 
Y/on  fir-cone  falling  on  the  ancient  mound 

That  knells  the  year  for  me. 

— Sarah  Robertson  Matheson. 


THE  ART   OF  ROBERT   LOUIS   STEVENSON. 

BY  PROFESSOR  MACNAUGHTON,  M.A.,  B.D. 


'HERE  are  some  works  of 
fiction  which  one  never 
dreams  of  reading  a  second 
time,  though  the  first  perusal 
may  be  interesting  enough.  To 
others,  most  of  the  novels  of  Scott, 
Thackeray  and  Dickens,  for  in- 
stance, we  constantly  return. 

* '  Age  cannot  wither  them,  nor  custom  stale 
Their  infinite  variety." 

Or,  rather,  perhaps  it  is  not  pre- 
cisely the  variety — some  quality,  at 
any  rate,  they  have,  whose  spell  is 
unfailing  and  inexhaustible.  The 
more  we  read  them  the  more  they 
bind  us  to  them  ;  the  more  inevit- 
ably do  we  go  back  to  them.  Their 
people  are  old  friends,  the  friends 
of  our  youth,  with  whom,  though 
they  never  cease  to  live  in  our 
memory,  it  is  ever  a  fresh  delight 
to  renew  the  fulness  of  a  direct 
and  immediate  intercourse.  Their 
scenes  abide  with  us  like  the  fami- 
liar landscapes  of  childhood,  and 
are  wrought  into  the  permanent 
stuff  of  our  inward  world  ;  our 
hearts  are  irresistibly  drawn  to 
revisit  them  ;  we  are  jealous  as  of 
a  precious  possession  which  is  slip- 
ping out  of  our  hands,  to  fix  once 
more  their  fleeting  shapes  and 
colours. 

What  is  the  secret  of  these 
writers'  charm  ?  We  call  it  genius. 
The  word  is  vague  even  as  the 
quality  at  which  we  throw  it  out  is 
elusive.  This  much  at  least  seems 
to  be  implied  in  it,  a  certain  strong 
vitality  and,  as  it  were,  permanent 
youthfulness  and  freshness  of  sense, 
which  finds  an  inexhaustible  inter- 


est and  delight  in  the  spectacle  of 
the  world.  The  ordinary  man  soon 
outgrows  the  catholicity  and  vivid- 
ness of  his  childish  interest  in  things. 
He  becomes  blunter  as  he  grows 
older.  He  has  seen  all  this  before. 
It  is  dull,  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable 
to  him.  That  is  to  say,  he  has 
failed  to  grasp  the  elements  of  per- 
manent significance  in  the  shows  of 
things.  As  soon  as  the  newness  of 
their  outward  features  has  worn 
away,  and  they  have  ceased  to 
prick  his  jaded  sense,  they  become 
a  mere  weariness.  He  has  never 
seized,  or  never  strongly  and  clearly- 
enough,  the  immortal  part  of  them, 
and  the  perishable  appearance,  the 
symbol  by  which  their  inward  life 
is  half  revealed  and  half  concealed, 
fades  by  repetition.  The  old  cat, 
reserving  herself  forserious  business, 
which  is  mice,  is  unmoved  by  the 
ball  of  thread  which  let  loose  the 
overflowing  vitality  of  the  kitten. 
All  the  more  is  our  need  for  those 
who,  favoured  by  the  gods,  like  the 
ancient  Greeks,  are  always  children, 
who  in  their  firm  manhood  still 
retain  the  disinterested  and  unworn 
exuberance  of  youth,  and  use  the 
solidity  of  their  maturer  vigour  to 
give  body  and  consistency  to  such 
glimpses  as  have  come  to  them  of 
the  perennial,  myriad-sided  marvel 
and  problem  of  the  living  world. 
Those  who  succeed  in  doing  so 
with  a  certain  clearness,  complete- 
ness, harmony  and  sanity,  we  call 
great  artists. 

The  clearness  of  the  artist's  vision 
is  the  primary  requisite.  It  is 
plainly   only   a   side   of  what  has 
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been  insisted  on  as  the  basis  of  his 
endowment — the  gift  of  free  and 
unselfish  attention,  the  capacity  of 
being  supremely  arrested,  interested 
and  absorbed  by  the  infinite  en- 
trancing show ;  to  lose  himself  in 
that,  by  loving  immersion  in  it  to 
make  his  own  some  parts  and 
aspects  of  it,  in  all  the  living  indi- 
vidual distinctness  of  their  charac- 
teristic features;  to  reproduce  the 
very  form  and  pressure  of  them 
in  his  own  mind.  The  man  who 
sees  in  this  way  can  make  others 
see  v/ith  him,  and  will  inevitably 
feel  a  strong  impulse  to  do  so. 
Some  artists  whose  work  falls  short 
of  greatness,  in  the  other  qualities 
mentioned,  in  completeness,  har- 
mony and  sanity,  retain  their  hold 
upon  us  chiefly  by  the  admirable 
vigour  with  which  they  realize  this 
quality  of  mere  intense  and  vital 
vision.  Conspicuous  examples  in 
our  own  literature  are  Defoe,  Smol- 
lett and  Swift.  But  while  it  is  true 
that  this  is  the  indispensable  basis ; 
that  without  it  no  one  can  be  an 
artist  at  all,  with  it  any  artist  will 
produce  what  is  at  least  fascinating; 
much  more  than  this  is  needed  to 
make  a  great  artist.  The  work  of 
a  great  artist  must  have  a  certain 
completeness ;  it  must  not  be  alto- 
gether incommensurable  with  the 
infinity  of  the  world  ;  no  important 
and  universal  aspect  of  man's  con- 
cerns must  be  omitted  by  him.  He 
must  see  life  not  merely  vividly 
in  parts,  he  must  see  and  repro- 
duce it  as  a  whole.  Moreover, 
what  is  no  doubt  already  implied 
in  this,  his  presentation  of  life  must 
be  harmonious,  sane,  invigorating. 
He  must  grasp  the  essence  of  all, 
must  seize  and  convincingly  body 
forth  for  us  in  the  transparent 
shapes  of  the  ideal  world  he  creates, 


the  inner  reason,  order  and  music 
which  underlie  the  discords  and 
confusions  of  the  actual  world. 
He  must  see  God.  That  is  what 
gives  to  the  products  of  his  genius 
their  quality  of  high  emotion.  That 
is  the  hidden  spell,  too,  which  has 
been  drawing  him  all  along,  the 
secret  spring  of  his  intense  interest 
in  things,  the  only  possible  expla- 
nation of  the  strong,  blind  instinct 
which  drives  him  to  contemplateand 
reproduce  them.  If  the  world  were 
not  fundamentally  God's  world,  it 
could  not  grow  artists.  A  chaos 
could  not  blossom  into  poets  for  its 
final  flower.  The  very  existence  of 
the  artistic  nature  is  a  main  proof 
of  the  soul  of  goodness  in  things. 
None  the  less  arduous  is  the  spiri- 
tual struggle  which  the  poet  has  to 
wrestle  through,  in  order  to  gain 
and  communicate  as  a  conscious 
and  assured  possession,  what  is  at 
bottom  the  pre-supposition  of  his 
own  activities.  None  sees  so  clearly 
and  directly  as  he  the  dark  side, 
none  feels  so  keenly  the  weight  of 
this  unintelligible  world,  or  rejects 
with  such  instinctive  vehemence 
the  inadequacies  of  all  comfortable 
inherited  conventional  solutions, 
the  now  mouldering  bridges  built 
by  our  fathers  to  cress  their  nar- 
rower stream,  which  has  greatly 
broadened  at  the  point  where  we 
stand  confronted  by  it.  Yet  he 
must  face  this  task  and  work  it  out 
if  he  is  to  fulfil  his  highest  func- 
tions. The  world  he  gives  us  must 
be  a  world  of  order  and  beauty. 
He  must  climb  up  the  rugged  peaks 
which  lead  to  the  serene  ether  of 
art,  and  bathe  all  the  forms  of  his 
shaping  imagination  in  that  clear, 
mildly  diffused  light. 

This  is  a  high  standard  by  which 
to  measure  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
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In  my  opinion  he  can  bear  it  better 
on  the  whole  than  any  recent  writer 
of  prose  fiction  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. In  any  case  a  lower  mea- 
sure would  be  an  insult  to  the 
intense  and  unceasing  ardour  of 
endeavour  which  he  gave  to  the 
work  he  was  born  to.  For  one 
thing  can  at  any  rate  be  said  of 
him,  that  no  man  ever  put  more 
conscience  into  his  art.  He  never 
wrote  a  careless  line.  And  when 
we  consider  the  conditions  he 
worked  under,  his  life  long  battle, 
with  frequent  succumbings,  attend- 
ed by  total  prostration,  against  a 
terrible  disease,  which  made  it 
death  for  him  to  dwell  in  or  even 
to  revisit  Scotland,  though  Scotland 
was  the  true  home  of  his  spirit,  the 
source  of  his  best  inspirations  and 
the  theme  of  his  last  and  greatest 
work,  we  can  say  that  whether  he 
attained  to  enduring  poetry  or  not, 
his  life  at  least  was  a  poem,  an 
inspiring  memory  which  his  native 
land,  and,  indeed,  the  world  at 
large,  cannot  afford,  and  will  not 
choose  soon  to  let  die.  He  was  the 
true  son  of  Scottish  builders,  whose 
lighthouses  will  stand  for  ages  to 
come  the  strain  of  the  Atlantic 
waves.  He  felt  himself  a  weakling 
compared  with  them.  But  for  all  the 
charming  and  rightly  considered, 
the  pathetic  and  heroic  lightness 
sometimes  marking  his  outward 
ways,  the  amazing  free  fling,  the 
buoyancy  and  youthful  dash  and 
almost  swagger  of  the  man,  the 
ground  work  of  his  character,  was 
just  the  dour  Scotch  courage,  the 
stern  sense  of  duty  of  his  ances- 
tors, the  inherited  abhorrence  of 
all  slack,  scamped  work,  the  impe- 
rious instinct  that  could  not  rest 
content  with  anything  less  than  the 
just  lines  and  straight  clear  edges, 


and  ashlar  masonry  of  Skerryvore, 
in  his  own  paper  fabrics,  some  of 
which,  I  think,  may  happen  to  en- 
dure and  lighten  for  as  long  a  date. 
If  Stevenson  was  not  a  great  artist, 
he  was  at  least  what  is  the  first 
thing  indispensable  in  a  great  artist, 
a  thorough  man  and  a  thorough 
workman.  He  took  his  task  with  a 
rare  and  noble  seriousness,  and  if 
he  failed  in  winning  the  highest 
favours  of  the  Muse,  it  was  not  for 
lack  of  strenuous  sacrifice. 

One  is  tempted  to  dwell  on  the 
heroic  and  delightful  personality  of 
Stevenson,  as  it  could  have  been 
divined  in  his  books,  and  as  it  is 
clearly  revealed  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished letters.  At  present,  however, 
we  are  mainly  concerned  to  attempt 
some  estimate  of  his  work  as  an 
artist.  The  best  of  this  work  is 
undoubtedly  the  part  of  it  which 
deals  with  Scotland.  "  Kidnapped," 
"  David  Balfour,"  the  "  Master  of 
Ballantrae,"  "  Weir  of  Hermiston," 
and  I  think  one  might  add  most  of 
the  Scottish  verse  in  "  Underwoods  * 
would  be  generally  admitted  to  have 
the  best  claim  to  permanence  of  all 
he  has  left  us.  For  me,  at  least,  this 
small  list  of  books  has  this  in  com- 
mon with  the  novels  of  Scott, 
Thackeray  and  Dickens,  that  I  am 
always  compelled  to  go  back  to 
them  from  time  to  time,  and  always 
find  it  worth  while.  I  cannot  say 
as  much  for  any  other  works  of 
prose  fiction  which  have  appeared 
in  my  day. 

This  may  be  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual taste ;  and,  of  course,  one 
cannot  impose  one's  literary  likes 
and  dislikes  on  other  people  by 
any  process  of  demonstration.  The 
only  course  which  can  be  adopted 
in  seeking  to  communicate  to  others 
one's  own  impressions  of  a  writer 
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is  to  analyze  his  work  with  refer- 
ence to  some  standard  agreed  upon 
as  adequate,  such  as  I  have  at- 
tempted to  lay  down,  and  to  show 
its  quality  by  means  of  carefully 
selected  specimens. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one 
in  Stevenson's  work  is  the  extra- 
ordinary vividness  with  which  his 
scenes  and  characters  are  realized. 
In  this  primary  artistic  quality  he 
takes  rank,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with 
the    best    we    have.      His    plastic 
power  is  unique  in  recent  literature. 
Every  one  of  the  tales  and  some 
of  the  poems  in  our  list  abounds  in 
pictures   which,  apart   from   other 
elements  of  enchantment,  remain 
stamped  upon  the  reader's  mind  by 
dint  of  mere   clean  and   vigorous 
drawing,  of  coercive  and  penetrat- 
ing  verisimilitude.     Take    one   of 
his    simplest   and    earliest    books, 
"Kidnapped."      The     parting     of 
David  Balfour  with  Mr.  Campbell, 
the    minister    of    Essendean,    the 
house  of  Shaws,  its  miserly  inmate 
with   his   nightcap  and   cough,  its 
ruined   staircase    illuminated   with 
flashes    of    lightning,    the    inn    at 
Queensferry  and   the  ships  in  the 
bay,  the  fight  in  the  round-house, 
the  stranding  of  the  brig  Covenant, 
the   miseries  of  Earraid,  the   two 
Catechists,  the  shooting  of  Colin 
Campbell,  the   scene  after   in  the 
house   of  Aucharn,    the    confused 
hurrying    to    and    fro,    flicker    of 
torches,  burying  of  weapons,  burn- 
ing  of  papers,   the   haggard    pre- 
occupations of  James  Stewart,  the 
suspected  man,  struggling  with  his 
Highland  sense  of  hospitable  duty, 
the  pitiful  outbreak  of  temper  with 
his    son,   the    tears    and    agonized 
gratitude  of  his  wife  to  the  Low- 
land lad,  who  will  risk  himself  to 
save  the  innocent,  the  flight  in  the 


heather,  with  all  its  wealth  of  sharp- 
cut,  vitally  imaged  incident,  Cluny 
Macpherson's  cave,  the  bag-pipe 
contest  between  Alan  Breck  and 
Robin  Og  in  the  house  of  Duncan 
Maclaren  in  Balwhidder ;  in  short, 
every  single  scene  without  excep- 
tion in  the  book,  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last,  has  this  same  seiz- 
ing quality  of  living  vision  and 
clear,  unfaltering  line.  It  is  just 
the  same  in  "  David  Balfour,"  the 
"  Master  of  Ballantrae,"  and,  in- 
deed, in  every  work  which  left  that 
"forth-right  craftsman's  hand."  He 
thoroughly  sees  and  feels  his  world, 
and  communicates  to  us  the  in- 
dubitable atmosphere,  the  palpable 
verity  of  it,  the  very  smell  of  the 
sea  and  the  old  sailing  ships,  of  the 
heather  and  bogs  of  Rannoch,  the 
crying  of  the  solans  on  the  Bass 
Rock  and  the  eerie  echoes  of  its 
caves,  the  scream  of  the  whaups  on 
the  uplands  of  a  border  parish. 

As  one  convincing  example,  out 
of  many,  illustrating  besides  Steven- 
son's perfect  mastery  of  the  Scottish 
dialect,  in  the  artistic  use  of  which 
he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  come 
second  to  Walter  Scott  himself,  I 
would  refer  to  Andie  Dale's  tale  of 
Tod  Lapraik,  in  chapter  XV.  of 
"  David  Balfour."  A  great  deal 
might  be  said  of  Stevenson's  Scotch, 
both  Lowland  and  Highland.  The 
chief  thing  is  that  it  is  always  ex- 
pressive, rhythmic,  noble,  restrain- 
ed, not  mere  philology,  but  art.  It 
is  the  cream  of  the  language,  the 
part  worth  rescuing  from  oblivion, 
inherently  immortal,  universal,  in- 
telligible to  anyone  with  the  least 
spark  of  imagination,  and  never 
splashed  upon  the  canvas  as  by 
some  of  his  many  imitators  in  mere 
wantonness  of  intemperate  zeal  for 
local,  which   ends   by   being  only 
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parochial  colour.  The  source  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  of  most  of  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  kail-yaird  school,  he 
differs  vastly  from  several  of  its 
representatives  in  this,  that  he 
never  overdoes  anything.  His 
perceptions  were  infinitely  too  fine 
to  let  him  wallow  in  any  kind  of 
literary  excess,  or  sink  into  lumber- 
ing splay-footed  bathos. 

Stevenson's  power  in  delineation 
appears  not  only  in  his  scenes,  but 
perhaps  even  still  more  in  the 
drawing  of  his  figures.  In  fact,  his 
place  in  the  evolution  of  fiction,  or, 
to  put  it  more  modestly,  the  distinc- 
tive character  of  his  achievement  as 
a  novelist  might  be  indicated  by 
saying  that  he  enriched  the  broad, 
primitive,  romantic  interest  of  thril- 
ling adventure,  and  objectively  pre- 
sented scenes  and  actors,  with  the 
careful  character-analysis  of  the 
psychological  novel,  avoiding  the 
shallowness  of  Dumas  and  the  pup- 
pets and  pedantry  of  George  Eliot. 
Considering  the  comparatively 
small  quantity  of  his  work,  the 
number  of  really  living  personages 
he  has  given  us  is  not  short  of  mar- 
vellous. The  most  insignificant 
figure  does  not  fail  to  get  its  indi- 
vidualizing stroke  of  definite  char- 
acterization. Take  the  lawyers,  for 
instance,  in  chapter  XVII.  of 
"  David  Balfour."  His  art  is  like 
sculpture  in  marble,  and  ranges 
from  the  moulding  of  a  Colossus 
like  Adam  Weir,  the  Lord  Justice- 
Clerk,  down  to  Tanagra  statuettes 
like  the  Countess  von  Rosen  in 
Prince  Otto,  or  the  French  prisoner 
in  St.  Yves.  His  Scottish  portrait 
gallery,  in  particular,  comes  second, 
though,  it  is  true,  a  long  way 
second  only  to  the  unapproachable, 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott's.  First,  of 
course,  suggest  themselves  the  im- 


mortal types  of  the  Lowland  Scot 
and  of  the  Highlander,  David 
Balfour  and  Alan  Breck  Stewart. 
David  most  thoroughly  reveals 
himself  in  his  delightful  Scotch- 
English,  the  very  lilt  and  rhythm 
of  which  plunges  us  "  in  medias 
res"  into  the  essential  atmosphere 
of  that  old  Scotland  of  the  decade 
after  the  Forty-Five.  We  get 
quite  inside  of  David  and  know 
him  as  if  we  had  been  at  school 
with  him.  This  is  the  very  "  law- 
land  loon,"  the  basis  of  him  a 
certain  stiff  whinstone  sense  and 
courage,  without  flexibility  or 
charm,  but  most  effective  in  the 
sterner  business  of  life,  staunch 
when  a  friend's  back  is  at  the  wall 
or  a  principle  is  at  stake;  some- 
what of  a  moral  pedant  and  a  whig 
dyed  in  the  grain,  but  with  a  saving 
grace  of  pawky  humour  too  ;  more 
close  with  his  money  than  is  quite 
graceful  on  ordinary  occasions,  and 
setting  wastefulness  and  ineffective 
husbandry  very  low  down  in  his  list 
of  deadly  sins,  but  capable  of 
warming  up  to  prodigality  both  of 
purse  and  life  where  there  is  good 
cause.  This  is  the  race  who  have 
built  bridges  and  made  money,  and 
stood  up  for  law  and  freedom  all 
the  world  over,  and  who  have  split 
up  at  home  into  the  finest  frag- 
ments of  sects  on  infinitesimal 
points  of  doctrine.  And  yet,  like 
the  Odysseus  of  Homer,  the  Jacob 
of  Genesis,  or  the  douce  David 
Deans  of  the  Heart  of  Midlothian, 
he  is  not  a  type  merely,  but  an 
individual  with  flesh  and  blood. 
We  should  scarcely  be  surprised  to 
meet  him  in  propria  persona  in  some 
other  world  among  the  departed 
whom  we  knew  alive.  Through 
David's  Lowland  eyes,  too  we  see 
in  significant  reflection  the  authen- 
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tic  features  of  that  strange  old 
Highland  world  of  Athol  brose  and 
bag-pipes,  peat-rock  and  skian- 
dhus  with  its  wild  beauties,  savage 
fidelities  and  noblenesses,  and  its 
political  and  economical  impracti- 
cabilities. Above  all  we  see  the 
quintessence  of  it  all  the  irresistible 
Alan  Breck  Stewart,  to  my  mind 
the  most  convincing  portrait  drawn 
with  the  most  penetrating  sym- 
pathy and  the  most  delicate,  swift- 
glancing  truth  of  the  Highland 
character  in  all  our  literature.  It 
may  sound  impious  to  say  so,  but 
even  Sir  Walter's  Highlanders, 
Roderick  Dhu,  Rob  Roy  and  Fer- 
gus Maciver,  not  to  speak  of  that 
libellous  abortion  Conacher  in  The 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  are  cold,  his- 
trionic, unsympathetic  and  remote, 
compared  with  Alan  Breck.  There 
is  such  a  charming  life  and  buoy- 
ancy to  him.  His  delicious  heathen 
self-conceit  and  fieyaXoyfrvxia,  the 
purely  artistic,  child-like  joy  with 
which  he  revels  over  his  bloody  work 
in  the  round-house,  the  soaring 
hyperbole  of  his  war  song,  and  his 
ecstatic  cry,  "  am  I  no  a  bonny 
fechter  ? ",  the  dancing  lightness 
which  flashes  in  his  eye  when  he 
smells  a  fight,  the  infinite  resource 
and  toughness  of  this  Highland 
Odysseus,  the  charm  of  his  well-hung 
tongue  enough  to  wile  the  birds  oft 
the  trees,  not  to  be  resisted  by  female 
hearts  young  or  old,  with  its  sure 
and  cunning  touch  right  on  the 
quick  of  the  responsive  chord,  the 
artistic  fervour  which  overfloods  all 
inveterate  prejudices  and  old  feuds 
in  enthusiastic  recognition  of  his 
rival  piper's  and  blood-enemy's 
mastery  of  the  instrument,  the  ex- 
quisite topsy-turviness  of  his  ethical 
theory  ;  all  this,  combined  with  the 
fundamental  truth  and  faithfulness 


of  the  man,  does  indeed  warm  the 
blood  like  sunshine  or  like  wine. 
To  get  any  parallel  to  this  sympa- 
thetic and  yet  keen-eyed  treatment 
of  the  Celt  one  has  to  go  back 
beyond  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  a 
greater  than  he,  to  the  Owen  Glen- 
dower  and  Fluellen  of  Shakespeare. 
Observe  the  skill,  too,  with  which 
Stevenson  sets  off  these  two  types 
against  each  other,  co-operating 
with  their  contrasting  gifts,  not 
without  inevitable  collisions,  but  in 
the  final  issue  with  full  accord  of 
mutual  respect  and  affection,  and 
even  reciprocal  assimilation,  to  one 
end  ;  and  admire  the  concentrated 
art  with  which  he  has  shadowed 
forth  as  it  were  in  a  parable  through 
these  contrasted  types  the  whole 
range  of  characteristic  quality  which 
Scotland  has  contributed  to  the 
British  Empire  and  to  the  world. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits 
to  take  even  a  glance  at  many  of 
the  figures  in  this  rich  gallery.  A 
host  must  be  passed  over.  That 
most  fascinating  and  ruthless  of 
villains,  the  Master  of  Ballantrae, 
the  douce  Mackellar,  decent  man 
(though  we  shall  return  to  them), 
the  false  and  kindly  politician  Pres- 
tongrange,  the  unctuous  Highland 
sentimentalist  James  More  Mac- 
gregor,  so  sweet  and  natural  in  the 
luxuriant  bloom  of  his  half-uncon- 
scious hollowness,  his  whole  being 
wrapt  round  in  a  delicious  melan- 
choly mist  of  lies  ;  the  gallant, 
kind-hearted,  wild  and  witty  Miss 
Barbara  Grant,  another  Beatrice, 
with  her  high-born  audacities  in 
speech  and  act  of  the  end  of  last 
century  Scottish  grande  dame,  the 
dear  Highland  maid  Catriona,  frag- 
rant of  the  mountain  birks,  the  coo 
of  the  hill-streams  in  her  voice,  her 
soul  as  clean  and  bold  and  impetu- 
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ous  as  they,  Kirslie  Elliot,  the 
Moorland  Helen,  with  her  lavish 
golden  hair,  the  tragic  wealth  of 
dammed-up,  unexpended  passion 
bursting  for  outlet  in  the  fierce  vir- 
ginity of  her  lonely  heart ;  all  these 
and  many  more,  especially  the  two 
old  Scotch  ladies  in  David  Balfour 
and  in  St.  Yves,  and  the  Lowland 
peasants  like  Andie  Dale,  the 
Elliots  of  Cauldstaneslap,  and  the 
two  drovers  in  St.  Yves,  must  be 
reluctantly  hurried  over.  But  there 
is  one  which  it  is  impossible  to  pass 
by  without  a  look,  by  far  the  migh- 
tiest figure  of  all — Weir  of  Hermis- 
ton.  Distinctively  Lowland-Scotch 
like  David  Balfour,but  on  an  incom- 
parably larger  scale,  rugged,  ele- 
mental, tragic,  an  uncompromising 
piece  of  Nature's  own  boldest  rock- 
sculpture.  Huge  as  the  Bass  Rock 
whose  white  head,  bespattered  by 
the  wild  fowl,  towers  unshaken  over 
gurly  seas,  and  on  closer  view  no 
less  repellent  to  dainty  senses  in 
the  unsavouriness  of  its  superficial 
detail,  a  Cato  and  Gargantua  in 
one.  A  man  of  great  powers,  mas- 
sive virtues  and  coarse  pleasures. 
A  great  lawyer,  inwardly  absorbed 
in  austere  intellectual  pleasures,  he 
unbends  in  mighty  potations  and 
incredible  ribald  coarseness,  wallow- 
ing with  elephantine  gusto  in  the 
mud-bath  of  plebeian  Scotch  "  scul- 
duddery."  The  very  embodiment 
of  the  impersonal  majesty  of  puni- 
tive law,  an  impregnable  bulwark  of 
the  State,  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  not 
bearing  the  sword  in  vain,  he  is  the 
hanging  judge,  driving  before  him 
the  noxious  vermin  of  society  into 
the  dust-heap  with  a  kind  of  grand 
pitilessness  like  an  inexorable  natu- 
ral force,  and  not  without  a  certain 
callous  glee  in  the  clean  whirl  of 
his  broom.     And  yet,  with  an  un- 


fathomed  inarticulate  sea  of  love 
and  pity,  too,  in  the  depths  of  him. 
A  figure,  in  short,  of  antique  whole- 
ness and  simplicity,  the  rocky 
ground  of  it  a  sublime,  unconscious 
devotion  to  duty,  a  silent  moun- 
tainous valour  and  veracity.  So 
racy  of  the  soil,  too,  as  Scotch  as 
the  Lammermoors,  with  John  Knox 
and  John  Calvin,  and  the  unruffled 
certitude  of  hell,  as  an  irrefutable 
part  of  the  universe,  worked  into 
every  line.  Here  again  Stevenson, 
as  is  his  wont,  makes  a  masterly  use 
of  the  device  of  contrast.  Hermis- 
ton's  rude  vastness,  as  it  looms  up 
before  our  eyes,  is  the  more  in- 
tensely felt  for  being  set  off  by  the 
foil  of  his  wife's  fecklessness,  her 
shivering  softness  of  heart  and  evan- 
gelical fervour,  of  his  son's  youthful 
sentimentality,  and  aristocratic  fine- 
ness of  sense  of  the  high-bred, 
fastidious,  almost  monastic  refine- 
ment and  thin-flanked  stately  grace 
of  Lord  Glenalmond.  It  is  one  of 
the  calamities  of  literature  that 
Stevenson's  strength  sank  under  the 
intense  spiritual  strain  of  this,  his 
last  and  greatest  effort.  He  dictated 
part  of  it  in  dumb  alphabet  on  his 
fingers  when  he  was  too  weak  to 
spare  breath.  He  was  never  able  to 
work  out  in  detail  the  tragic  conflict 
in  the  breast  of  the  old  Scotch 
Titan,  who,  like  a  Roman  father,  in 
obedience  to  duty,  condemns  his 
own  son  to  death,  and  himself  dies 
of  that  sentence.  Few  men  indeed 
in  our  day  would  have  dared  to 
conceive  such  a  situation.  Only 
one  man  could  have  executed  it, 
and  he  did  not  live  to  do  it.  It 
was  a  noble  and  characteristic  end 
for  him  to  die  in  the  throes  of  this 
creative  wrestle. 

What  has  been  said,  and  a  great 
deal  has  been  left  unsaid,  is  enough 
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to  show  what  manner  of  spirit 
Stevenson  was  of,  that  he  possessed 
in  that  supreme  degree  which  is 
granted  only  to  the  few  elect,  the 
power  of  intense,  penetrating,  indi- 
vidual, first-hand  vision  both  of  the 
eye  and  of  the  heart.  That  and  all 
that  goes  with  it,  concentration,  a 
sure  and  rapid  touch,  bold,  strong 
lines,  not  one  of  which  but  tells  ; 
simple,  common  material,  the  refuse 
that  lies  unheeded  at  all  doors 
fused  in  that  fervid  imagination  and 
transformed  by  magic  handling 
into  a  glowing  wonder;  the  few 
piercing  words  that  sting  like  sud- 
den flames  and  make  the  whole 
scene  knock  at  the  ribs.  Enough 
has  been  said,  too,  to  show  that  in 
spite  of  small  quantity  of  produc- 
tion, the  range  of  his  mastery  both 
in  character  and  in  emotion  was 
great,  though  not  perhaps  of  the 
greatest — far  behind  Scott's,  for 
example.  There  remains  to  con- 
sider the  last  and  deepest  quality 
of  high  genius.  Is  his*  work  invigor- 
ating and  harmonious  ?  Does  the 
spirit  that  goes  out  from  him  make 
for  a  sane  and  virile  view  of  life,  for 
a  stout  and  hopeful  lift  of  the  daily 
burden,  or  for  morbidness  and 
weariness,  for  a  slack  and  nerveless 
luxury  of  woe,  for  life,  in  short,  or 
for  death  ?  Well,  he  would  have 
been  no  true  Scotchman,  no  spiri- 
tual descendant  of  John  Knox,  and 
Walter  Scott,  and  Robert  Burns,  if 
he  had  lent  any  countenance  to 
meagrims.  He  has  not  done  so. 
Read  in  "  Underwoods "  the 
"Blast,"  the  "Counterblast,"  and 
the  "  Counterblast  Ironical,"  and 
you  will  find  there  the  dour  Scotch 
rendering  of  Pessimism,  which  in 
its  mere  manly  vigour  gives  itself 
the  lie ;  the  beautiful  and  splendidly 
sensible   refutation   of  it   in  sober 


seriousness,  and  the  vitriolic  brevity 
of  sarcastic  contempt  for  its  cater- 
wauling arrogance.  In  this  con- 
nection I  would  refer,  too,  to  the 
"  House  Beautiful,"  the  "  Celestial 
Surgeon,"  "'  Our  Lady  of  the 
Snows,"  and  "  Not  Yet  My  Soul," 
in  "  Underwoods,"  where  a  still 
higher  and  deeper  note  is  struck, 
and  the  vigorous  stoicism  of  the 
Scotch  verse  is  reinforced  with 
sweeter  overtones  of  pious  beauty. 
Yes,  Stevenson's  was  one  of  the 
most  clear-sighted  and  valiant 
against  heavy  odds  of  our  century. 
The  spiritual  vitality  and  unfailing 
spring  of  inward  health  in  him  kept 
him  alert  and  joyous,  responsive 
to  all  tender  and  profound  and  odd 
impressions,  to  the  grace  and  mys- 
tery, the  gloom  and  the  absurdity 
of  this  many-coloured  spectacle  of 
life,  its  loveliness,  its  tears,  its 
laughs.  The  same  spirit  breathes 
from  his  books.  They  do  not 
depress,  they  tone  us  up.  And 
that  not  on  any  cheap  terms ;  not 
by  a  shallow  optimism,  comfortably 
blind  to  unpleasant  truths,  nor  by 
any  idyllic  rose-water,  from  which 
the  harsher  elements  of  reality  are 
carefully  strained  out.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  complex  facts  are  squarely 
faced,  the  shadows  and  even  the 
squalor  of  the  verso  are  given  un- 
flinchingly in  trenchant  strokes, 
sometimes  with  realistic  poignancy, 
sometimes  with  deep  elegiac  and 
tragic  pathos.  Yet  the  whole  never 
leaves  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth. 
Even  what  is  bitter  to  the  taste  is 
sweet  to  the  belly,  has  a  tonic, 
invigorating  quality.  The  general 
effect  is  harmony,  not  discord. 
Stevenson  is  emphatically  one 
of  those  writers  who,  looking 
at  things  immediately  for  them- 
selves  with    their    own    eyes,   not 
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through  the  coloured  glasses  of 
inherited  formula,  and  giving  us  a 
convincingly  first-hand  transcript 
of  reality,  do  nevertheless  somehow 
as  the  whole  effect  of  them  com- 
municate or  reinforce  the  total 
impression  that  life  is  worth  living, 
and  that  reason  rules.  He,  too,  bears 
witness  in  his  own  way  with  the 
Sons  of  Morning — herrlich  wie  am 
ersten  Tag.  He  is  one  of  these 
potent  idealists,  sometimes  called 
by  the  opposite  name,  who  can 
grapple  with  the  naked  fact  as  it 
lies  in  the  mire  and  extract  its  gold. 
Clear  and  piercing  as  is  his  eye  for 
the  first  aspect  of  its  repellant 
detail,  he  can  yet  see  life  steadily 
and  see  it  whole. 

I  will  close  with  one  short  verse 
of  Stevenson's  which  sums  up  "sub 


specie  aeternitatis,"  as  it  were,  the 
high  melodious  sanity  of  his  testi- 
mony on  life  and  death.  The  aspi- 
ration it  expresses  is  worthily  ful- 
filled in  that  tomb  on  a  mountain 
top  like  the  immortal  grammarian's, 
in  distant  Samoa  far  from  the  land 
he  loved  and  glorified,  but  close  to 
the  stars,  and  within  sound  of  the 
sea,  the  tomb  in  which  the  fragile 
form  once  fretted  by  that  strenuous 
and  soaring  spirit  has  found  its 
appropriate  place  of  rest. 

Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky, 
Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  lie  ; 
Glad  did  I  live  and  gladly  die, 

And  I  laid  me  down  with  a  will. 
This  be  the  verse  you  grave  for  me, 
11  Here  he  lies  where  he  longed  to  be  ; 
Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  sea, 

And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill." 


A  JUDGE'S  JOKE. 


'H!E  celebrated  Lord  Garden- 
stone  once  performed  on  Mr. 
Crosbie  a  practical  joke  of  a 
very  humorous  nature.  His 
lordship,  in  the  course  of  a  walk 
from  Morningside  where  he  re- 
sided, met  a  rustic  going  to  Edin- 
burgh in  order  to  hear  his  cause 
pleaded  that  forenoon,  in  which 
Mr.  Crosbie  had  been  retained  as 
counsel.  The  facetious  judge 
directed  the  man  to  procure  a  dozen 
or  two  of  farthings  at  a  snuff  shop 
in  the  grass  market,  to  wrap  them 
separately  up  in  white  paper  under 
the  disguise  of  guineas,  and  to  pre- 
sent them,  as  occasion  served,  in 
the  capacity  of  fees.  Crosbie  not 
being  particularly  interested  in  the 


case  frequently  flagged  in  his  elo- 
quence. His  treacherous  client, 
however,  kept  close  behind  his 
back,  and  ever  and  anon,  as  he 
perceived  him  bringing  his  voice 
to  a  cadence  for  the  purpose  of  clos- 
ing the  argument,  slipped  the  other 
farthing  into  his  hand.  The  repeat- 
ed application  of  this  silent  en- 
couragement so  far  stimulated  Mr. 
Crosbie  in  his  exertions  that  he 
strained  every  nerve  in  grateful 
zeal,  and  precisely  at  the  fourteenth 
farthing  gained  the  cause.  The 
denouement  of  the  conspiracy  which 
took  place  over  a  bottle  of  wine  with 
which  Mr.  Crosbie  had  treated  Lord 
Garden  stone  from  the  profits  of  the 
pleadings  can  only  be  imagined. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  CENTURY. 

AGNES    MAULE   MACHAR   (Fidelis). 
"  Le  rot  est  mort : — vive  le  roi  !  " 

'Mid  storm  and  strain — 'mid  gloom  and  pain, 

With  wild  winds  wailing  by, 
The  sands  of  the  century's  life  run  fast, 
And  he  sighs,  as  he  sadly  scans  the  past, 

Ere  he  lays  him  down  to  die  ! 

He  brought  such  a  freight  of  hopes  elate, 

Such  a  wealth  of  scheme  and  plan, 
O'er  his  childhood's  years  the  joy  bells  rang, 
And  the  prophets  dreamed,  and  the 'poets  sang 

The  boons  he  brought  for  man  ! 

For  the  demon  of  war  should  be  banished  far, 

With  the  powers  of  hate  and  sin — 
Banished  each  jarring  note  of  strife, 
For  the  brother-heart  should  be  waked  to  life, 

And  the  years  of  peace  come  in  ! 

But  alas  to  his  ear, — through  the  Christmas  cheer, 

Came  the  notes  of  the  bugle-call, 
The  clash  of  swords,  and  the  cannon's  boom, 
The  cries  of  the  wounded, — through  strife  and  gloom — 

Like  a  knell,  on  his  ear  they  fall ! 

The  captives'  moan  and  the  widows'  groan — 

The  wail  of  want  and  pain, 
The  slave's  lament,  'neath  alien  skies, 
The  dumb  beasts'  inarticulate  cries — 

Blend  in  one  sad  refrain  ! 

But  there  comes  a  light  to  the  failing  sight, 

To  his  lips  a  parting  song — 
"I  have  sown  good  seed,  with  many  tears, 
And  the  fruit  shall  ripen  in  golden  years, 

Though  the  harvest  tarry  long  ! 

Through  a  mist  I  see — who  follows  me, 

The  latest-born  of  Time — 
Buds  of  promise  he  bears  that  hold 
The  years  of  peace,  and  the  age  of  gold 

For  the  earth's  glad  coming  prime  ! 

So  the  century  smiled  at  the  tempest  wild 

And  peacefully  passed  away, 
Since  he  saw, — through  the  night  of  storm  and  strain, 
Through  the  shadow  of  mystery,  death  and  pain, 

The  dawn  of  the  rising  day  ! 

The  night  may  be  long,  but  the  morning  song 

Wakes,  long  before  the  light, 
To  bring  to  the  hearts  that  dimly  grope 
The  strength  of  faith,  and  the  joy  of  hope 

For  earth's  morning,  clear  and  bright ! 


THE  SCOTCH   CHURCH   OF  BIRMINGHAM. 

AN  ENGLISHMAN'S  REMINISCENCE. 


<£7T  DO  not  know  how  it  may  be 
//  now,  but  twenty  years  ago 
U  there  were  not  many  Scotch 
people  in  the  midlands  of 
England,  and  in  Birmingham  there 
were  very  few  as  you  may  tell  by 
looking  at  the  directories  of  that 
time.  Those  who  were  there  were 
principally  engaged  in  the  distri- 
bution, at  a  profit,  of  dry  goods 
and  Scotch  tweeds,  and  they  ranged 
from  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the 
most  extensive  wholesale  dry  goods 
businesses  to  the  hardy  "  packman  " 
who  took  his  piece  goods  on  his 
back  and  sold  them  on  the  instal- 
ment principle  to  the  operative 
classes.  The  proprietor,  just  men- 
tioned, was,  by  the  way,  a  magis- 
trate, but  I  never  heard  of  one  of 
his  own  countrymen  being  brought 
up  before  him. 

If  the  Scots  in  Birmingham  were 
few  they  were  substantial,  and  had 
built  a  very  substantial  church  on 
one  of  the  leading  thoroughfares. 
It  was  called  the  "  Scotch  church." 
It  presented  no  example  of  "  senti- 
ment in  stone,"  it  was,  rather,  an 
instance  of  common  sense  in  blue 
brick.  Blue  brick  and  hard  free 
stone  were  its  materials,  but  blue 
brick — the  blue  brick  of  the  "  black 
country" — was  in  the  ascendant. 
Consequently  it  will  be  standing 
when  the  pyramids  have  crumbled. 
Most  people,  viewing  its  tower  and 
cupola  from  a  distance,  would  take 
it  for  an  exchange,  or,  seeing  that 
a  gilt  cross  towers  aloft  on  its 
highest  extremity,  an  exchange 
which  the  Roman  Catholics,  ready 
to  utilize  and  consecrate  all  places, 


had  converted  into  a  chapel.  The 
Scotch  church  did  not  make  much 
noise  in  the  town.  It  never  had  a 
bazaar  at  the  town  hall,  as  some  of 
the  other  churches  had,  nor  did  it 
produce  a  town  councillor  or  an 
M.P. 

At  the  threshold,  on  Sundays,  a 
very  pleasant  looking  gentleman 
stood  behind  a  table  on  which  was 
a  money  box.  Strangers  passed 
him  hurriedly,  perhaps  they  did  not 
want  him  to  think  they  were  in 
search  of  alms.  Regular  church 
goers  put  coins  into  the  box. 

The  interior  of  the  church  was 
on  the  Romano  Greek  packing  box 
principle,  and  lighted  from  above 
as  most  churches  profess  to  be. 
Right  before  you,  at  about  the 
usual  pulpit  elevation,  was  a  recess 
surmounted  by  an  arch.  In  front 
of  the  recess  was  a  slightly  project- 
ing brass  rail,  having  marone  hang- 
ings, and  in  the  centre  of  this  was 
the  minister's  desk.  The  minister 
attained  his  position  there  by  means 
of  an  unseen  postern.  He  did  not 
give  his  congregation  that  sight  of 
him  ascending  the  pulpit  stairs 
which  was  one  of  the  pleasures  of 
our  childish  days,  when  we  rejoiced 
at  the  stairs  in  that  they  were  high 
and  many,  and  wondered  why  the 
parson  could  not  shut  the  door 
himself  but  had  the  beadle  to  do  it, 
and  whether  or  not  the  beadle  lock- 
ed him  in. 

All  the  colouring  of  the  church 
interior  was  sombre,  and  did  not  re- 
flect much  of  the  light  from  the  glass 
ceiling  on  to  the  preacher's  face, 
so  that  under  these  circumstances 
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even  an  open-hearted  man  looked 
sinister  ;  all  the  projecting  parts 
of  his  physiognomy  casting  deep 
shadows.  When  the  minister  came 
in,  an  elderly  man  and  grave,  in 
black  gown  and  bands,  he  seemed 
like  a  judge  about  to  pass  sentence. 
In  fact,  the  whole  impression  of  the 
place  was  that  produced  by  a  court 
of  justice,  especially  as  the  minister 
preached  in  black  kid  gloves.  Visi- 
tors sometimes  thought  they  under- 
stood that  gilt  cross  on  the  top  of 
the  tower  outside,  and  fancied  that 
the  architect  must  have  had  a  tussle 
with  the  building  committee  about 
it.  They  fancied  him  pleading  that 
no  one  would  know  it  was  a  church 
if  they  did  not  let  him  give  it  some 
distinctive  sign.  But  it  was  upon  the 
seating  of  the  church  that  the  archi- 
tect had  lavished  the  resources  of 
his  intellect.  From  the  backs  of 
the  pews  rose  small,  ornamental, 
cast  iron  standards,  supporting  a 
round  mahogany  rail,  about  as  thick 
as  a  thick  ruler  against  which  the 
auditor  leaned.  The  effect  of  these 
rails  stretching  right  across  the 
church — there  was  no  central  aisle — 
was  quite  original.  The  rail  was 
not  very  nice  to  lean  against,  it  kept 
you  awake,  but  it  gave  a  sort  of 


polished  and  comfortable  look  to 
the  place. 

The  sermons  at  the  Scotch 
church  were  long  and  solid,  but  at 
the  time  of  which  I  speak  they  had 
been  reduced  to  one  hour.  The 
singing  was  led  by  a  precentor 
who  guided  very  well  the  vocal 
performances  of  a  choir  composed 
of  eight  lassies  and  the  same 
number  of  laddies.  The  congrega- 
tion was  small  and  intelligent- 
looking,  with  an  unusually  large 
proportion  of  men  in  it.  They 
were  very  attentive  to  strangers, 
and  gave  them  Bibles  and  hymn- 
books  with  great  liberality. 

As  a  congregation,  the  Presby- 
terians in  Birmingham  were  some- 
what isolated,  keeping  very  much 
to  themselves,  and  giving  the 
occasional  visitor  the  impression 
that  they  were  exiles  from  their 
native  land.  They  did  not  frater- 
nize with  other  religious  bodies. 
They  never  advertised  their  ser- 
vices, nor  mingled  in  the  life  of  the 
town.  The  contrast  between  the 
Presbyterians  of  Canada  and  those 
in  Birmingham  at  the  time  of  which 
we  are  speaking  could  not  be  much 


greater  than  it  is. 


B.  M. 


MARGERY   SCOTT'S   EPITAPH. 

(Who  died  at  Dunkeld,  1728). 


Stop  passenger  !  until  my  life  you  read, — 
The  living  may  get  knowledge  from  the  dead. 
Five  tunes  five  years  I  liv'd  a  virgin  life  ; 
Five  times  five  years  I  liv'd  a  happy  wife  : 
Ten  times  five  years  I  liv'd  a  widow  chaste  : 
Now,  wearied  of  this  mortal  life,  I  rest. 
Betwixt  my  cradle  and  my  grave  were  seen 
Eight  mighty  kings  of  Scotland  and  a  queen. 


Four  times  five  years  a  commonwealth  I  saw, 
Ten  times  the  subjects  rise  against  the  law  : 
Thrice  did  I  see  old  prelacy  pull'd  down, 
And  thrice  the  cloak  was  humbled  by  the  gown, 
An  end  of  Stewart's  race  I  saw — nay  more, 
I  saw  my  country  sold  for  English  ore  : 
Such  desolations  in  my  time  have  been, 
I  have  an  end  of  all  perfection  seen. 


EARLY  SCOTCH  MERCHANTS  OF  MONTREAL. 


BY  A.  H.  U.  COLQUHOUN,  B.A. 


'HE  backbone  of  the  com- 
merce of  Montreal  appears 
to  have  been  Scotch  from  a 
comparatively  early  period  ; 
that  is,  some  years  before  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  soon 
as  the  country  passed  under  British 
rule,  as  soon  as  the  developing  fur 
trade  found  itself  under  the  pro- 
tection and  stimulus  of  British  en- 
terprise and  power,  the  opening 
presented  by  Canada  to  hardy, 
venturesome  and  capable  young 
men  was  taken  advantage  of  by 
many  young  Scotsmen. 

The  fur  trade  generally,  and  in 
particular  the  service  of  the  Hon- 
orable the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, attracted  a  number  of  our 
race,  who,  either  in  exploration,  in 
trading  with  the  Indians,  or  in 
commercial  operations  within  the 
settled  areas  of  the  Canadas,  ex- 
hibited those  qualities  which  make 
for  success  everywhere — character, 
energy,  industry.  Names  like  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie,  James  McGill, 
Simon  McGillivray,  John  McLeod, 
and  many  others,  will  always  be 
remembered  for  the  services  to 
commerce  and  civil  life  performed 
by  the  men  who  bore  them.  Be- 
cause it  is  characteristic  of  most 
of  these  Scotch  pioneers  of  com- 
merce that  they  were  wide-minded 
in  their  views  of  life  and  full  of 
public  spirit,  not  mere  money- 
grubbers,  but  able  to  shape  the 
policy  of  the  community  as  well 
as  construct  their  own  private  for- 
tunes. They  and  their  associates 
and  successors,  therefore,  bulk 
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largely  in  the  expansion  of  old 
Montreal,  more  largely,  perhaps, 
than  their  numbers,  by  an  actual 
count  of  heads  would  warrant,  since 
there  never  was  a  time  when  mere 
of  other  racial  origins — English, 
German,  French,  and  especially 
American — did  not  play  an  hon- 
ourable part  in  the  development  of 
Montreal.  But  to  our  own  race,  I 
think,  belongs  the  lion's  share  of 
the  credit,  and  certainly  the  out- 
standing names  of  that  period  are 
Scotch. 

As  the  years  went  on,  and  Mon- 
treal began  to  acquire  commercial 
supremacy,  owing  to  her  situation 
as  a  distributing  point,  we  find  that 
Scotchmen  still  figured  prominently 
in  her  commercial  affairs.  When 
you  reach  the  year  1830,  or  just 
before  the  introduction  of  railways 
and  ocean-going  steamers,  you  find 
that  names  like  these  confront  you 
in  the  mercantile  chronicle  :  Robert 
Gillespie,  of  Gillespie,  Moffatt  & 
Co.;  Hugh  Allan,  of  Miller,  Ed- 
monston  &  Allan  ;  John  G.  Mac- 
Kenzie,  of  J.  G.  MacKenzie  &  Co.; 
Joseph  McKay,  of  Joseph  McKay 
&  Bro.;  James  Ferrier,  of  Ferrier 
&  Co. ;  James  Law,  of  Law,  Young 
&  Co.;  James  Scott,  of  Scott,  Mont- 
gomery &  Co.,  and  a  score  of  others, 
names  sufficiently  indicative  of  their 
origin.  Every  one  of  these  men 
acquired  a  handsome  fortune,  and 
more  than  one  of  them  became 
personally  associated  with  the  great 
business  expansion  which  opened 
out  in  Canada  after  1840. 

Montreal,  as  we  know  it  to-day, 
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owes  so  much  to  its  Scottish  mer- 
chants and  capitalists  that  we  can 
hardly  conceive  of  its  being  the 
city  it  is  without  their  courage, 
their  ability,  their  far-sightedness, 
and  their  resources.  These  are 
large  claims.  Can  they  be  sub- 
stantiated, or  are  they  the  idle 
boastings  of  prejudiced  partiality? 
Let  us  examine  a  few  of  the  con- 
ditions that  go  to  make  Montreal 
the  principal  distributing  point, 
manufacturing  centre,  financial 
force,  and  ocean  port  of  Canada — 
surpassing  every  other  city  in  the 
Dominion  in  every  one  of  these 
respects — and  let  us  enquire  how 
far  Scotsmen  were  a  factor  in  the 
ultimate  result. 

Of  course,  I  realize  that  when 
once  capital  accumulates  in  the 
hands  of  a  body  of  men  of  any 
race  the  opportunities  for  under- 
taking great  enterprises  success- 
fully are  in  their  favor.  It  may  be 
said,  many  Montreal  capitalists 
were  Scotch ;  consequently,  when 
capital  was  required  for  great  ven- 
tures Scotchmen  naturally  became 
connected  with  those  ventures.  But 
that  is  a  one-sided  view.  I  claim 
that  the  Scotch  temperament  had 
much  to  do  with  the  directions  into 
which  capital  was  sent,  and  the 
success  with  which  it  was  manipu- 
lated. Supposing  the  intrepidity 
and  determination  of  Sir  Hugh 
Allan  had  been  less  than  they 
were,  would  the  ocean  carrying 
business  have  been  attracted  to 
Montreal  as  early  as  it  was  ?  Mr. 
Allan  was  an  Ayrshire  lad,  who 
came  to  Canada  in  1826.  After 
amassing  a  moderate  fortune  in  the 
Montreal  firm  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  he  became  interested  in 
the  ocean  trade,  partly,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  his  partner, 


Mr.  Miller,  was  a  ship  builder,  and 
he  himself  the  son  of  a  ship  cap- 
tain.    The  idea  of  having   steam 
vessels  come  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
involved  heavy  risks.     Only  a  man 
of  courage  would  have  entertained 
it.    The  coasts  were  dangerous  and 
badly    lighted.      The    competition 
of  Boston  and  New  York,  for  pas- 
senger  traffic,  at   least,  was    even 
greater  than  at  present.     But  from 
the    first    trip    of    the    steamship 
"Canadian,"  in  1853,  down  to  the 
present  day,  the  great  shipping  firm 
of  H.  &  A.  Allan  has  been  a  staunch 
factor  and   friend   in   the  develop- 
ment of  our  Atlantic  Ocean  trade. 
Sir  Hugh  Allan  was  at  all  times  so 
confident  of  the  commercial  future 
of    this    country    that     any    new 
scheme   brought   to   his   attention, 
calculated     to     promote     national 
development,  could  at  once  claim 
his    support   as  director  or   share- 
holder. 

If  the  ships  that  came  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  the  sea  had  stopped 
at  Quebec  and  unloaded  there, 
where  would  Montreal's  position  as 
an  ocean  port  be  to-day  ?  Another 
Ayrshire  man,  John  Young,  who 
came  to  Canada  in  the  same  year 
as  Hugh  Allan,  may  fairly  claim 
the  chief  share  of  the  credit  for  the 
deepening  of  Lake  St.  Peter,  be- 
tween Quebec  and  Montreal,  so 
that  the  largest  ocean  vessels  could 
make  their  way  to  Montreal.  In 
1849,  Mr.  Young  became  a  member 
of  the  Harbor  Commission,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1878,  thirty 
years  after,  he  was  chairman  of 
that  body,  and  the  needs  of  the 
harbor  and  the  ship  channel,  the 
promotion  of  navigation  and  the 
expansion  of  commerce,  were  never 
out  of  his  thoughts.  He  was  bold 
in    conception,   and    many   of    his 
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plans  were  criticised  as  being  wild 
and  visionary.  But  they  have  all 
been  realized.  He,  like  many  others, 
was  simply  ahead  of  his  time  in 
far-sightedness  and  capacity.  If 
Montreal  takes  in  earnest  to  erecting 
monuments  to  her  foremost  men, 
she  will  do  well  to  remember  the 
names  of  Hugh  Allan  and  John 
Young.  They  were  not  alone  in 
the  work  by  any  means,  but  their 
names  stand  out  more  prominently 
than  those  of  some  others. 

They  were  good  types  of  the 
Scotch  merchants  of  Montreal  who, 
as  a  class,  have  produced  some 
remarkable  examples  of  what  thrift, 
capacity  and  sagacity  can  accom- 
plish. Peter  McGill  was  one  of 
these.  He  was  a  native  of  Wigton- 
shire  where  he  was  born  in  1789. 
His  father's  name  was  McCutcheon, 
and  subsequently  he  adopted  that 
of  his  mother,  a  sister  of  John 
McGill.  He  was  for  many  years 
President  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal, 
one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of 
railways,  and  interested  in  all  the 
political  and  military  activities  of 
the  time.  To  another  Scotsman — 
a  man  of  the  same  name — James 
McGill,  Montreal  owes  her  famous 
University,  which  was  founded 
under  the  terms  of  his  will  when 
both  church  and  state  had  failed  to 
take  adequate  steps  for  the  secular 
education  of  the  people  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec.  James  McGill's 
original  foundation  has  been  largely 
added  to  by  other  men  of  the  same 
race,     by    Lord     Strathcona,     Sir 


William  Macdonald,  Lord  Mount- 
Stephen,  Peter  Red  path,  and  others. 
The  works  of  benevolence  and 
charity  were  never  forgotten  by  the 
Scots  of  Montreal.  As  one  instance 
of  this  may  be  mentioned  the 
McKay  Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes 
founded  by  Joseph  McKay,  who 
established  the  great  dry  goods 
firm  of  Joseph  McKay  &  Bro.,  and 
made  a  large  fortune  which  he  used 
wisely  and  well.  Mr.  McKay  was 
born  in  Kildonan.  By  his  will  he 
left  over  $60,000  to  charitable 
and  religious  objects.  Another 
name  worthy  of  mention  is  that  of 
James  Ferrier,  a  native  of  Fifeshire, 
who  like  all  the  others  mentioned 
here  was  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune.  Mr.  Ferrier  became  not 
only  associated  with  large  financial 
interests  but  took  a  keen  interest 
in  public  affairs,  in  educational 
work,  in  municipal  administration. 
In  1845  he  was  mayor  of  the  city, 
and  at  one  of  the  crises  in  the  his- 
tory of  McGill  University  he  was 
its  staunch  friend  and  benefactor. 

If  one  took  away  from  Montreal 
the  ocean  trade,  the  ship  channel, 
the  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Paci- 
fic Railway,  the  Merchants'  Bank, 
the  University  of  McGill,  the  Royal 
Victoria  Hospital,  and  other  insti- 
tutions and  enterprises  which  all 
owe  their  existence  to  the  foresight 
and  genius  of  the  Scots  merchants 
of  the  city,  one  would  realize  the 
extent  of  their  labors  and  the 
wisdom  of  their  conceptions. 


The  old  precentor  of  a  small 
rural  parish  kirk,  though  he  had 
for  years,  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
given  out  the  Psalms  to  be  sung  in 
the  service,  had  never  quite  master- 
ed   the    Roman    numerals.      One 


Sunday,  after  some  consideration, 
he  announced  Psalm  xliii.  in  the 
following  manner  : — "  Let  us  sing 
to  the  praise  and  the  glory  of  God, 
the  ex,  the  el,  and  the  three-eyed 
Psalm  !  " 


THE   OLD   SCOTTISH  BALLADS. 

BY  JOHN  D.  ROSS,  LL.D. 


GjT  HAVE  always  had  a  tender 
//  and  sincere  regard  for  the  old 
U  Scottish  ballads.  In  my  boy- 
hood days  they  were  a  con- 
tinual source  of  delight  to  me,  and 
I  used  to  pore  over  them  at  all 
convenient  hours.  A  goodly  por- 
tion of  them  were  also  committed 
to  memory,  and  to-day  I  can  repeat 
them  and  enjoy  them  as  much  as  I 
did  in  the  years  gone  by.  What  a 
curious  collection  of  old  legendary 
lore  they  are,  to  be  sure.  What 
wild  adventures  on  land  and  on  sea 
do  they  chronicle  ;  what  wonderful 
deeds  of  daring  in  love  and  in  war  ; 
what  heroic  self-sacrifices;  what 
hairbreadth  escapes  ;  what  mysteri- 
ous doings  of  spirits,  water  kelpies, 
goblins,  fairies,  and  so  forth. 
Really,  when  I  take  up  a  volume  of 
these  old  favorites  I  am  always 
sure  to  immediately  alight  on  one 
that  just  suits  the  particular  mood 
in  which  I  may  happen  at  the 
moment  to  be.  Even  the  particular 
haze  of  antiquity  which  envelopes 
so  many  of  them  has  a  strange 
fascination  for  me,  and  I  love  to 
linger  in  their  company.  Well  do 
I  remember  the  first  of  these  ballads 
that  attracted  my  attention.  It 
was  the  little  one  entitled  "Geordie." 
How  dramatically  it  opens  : 

There  was  a  battle  in  the  north, 
And  nobles  there  were  manie  ; 
And  they  hae  killed  Sir  Charlie  Hay 
And  laid  the  blame  on  Geordie. 

"  Geordie  "  is  supposed  to  have 
been  George  Gordon,  fourth  Earl 
of  Huntly,  and  the  time  of  the 
incident  related  in  the  ballad  is  in 


the  reign  of  King  James  V.  Con- 
signed not  only  to  prison,  but  to 
death,  for  a  crime  of  which  he  is 
innocent,  the  earl  writes  a  long 
letter  to  his  spouse  acquainting  her 
with  the  fact  and  requesting  her 
immediate  presence  by  his  side : 

Oh,  he  has  written  a  lang  letter  ; 
He  sent  it  to  his  ladye  ; 
"  It's  ye  maun  come  to  E'nbrugh  town 
To  see  what  word's  of  Geordie." 

When  first  see  look'd  the  letter  on, 
She  was  bail  h  red  and  rosy  ; 
But  she  hadna  read  a  word  but  twa 
Till  she  turned  pale  as  a  lily. 

But  this  was  no  time  for  idle  grief. 
She  had  to  be  up  and  doing,  and 
so  she  brushed  her  tears  aside  and 
gave  orders  to 

"Get  to  me  my  gude  gray  steed, 
My  men  shall  all  gae  with  me  : 
For  1  shall  neither  eat  nor  drink 
Till  E'nbrugh  town  shall  see  me." 

And  so  with  her  men  at  arms  she 
mounted  her  gray  steed  and  rode 
in  all  haste  to  where  her  lord  was 
imprisoned.  Nor  did  she  arrive 
any  too  soon,  for 

First  appeared  the  fatal  block, 
And  syne  the  axe  to  heid  him, 
And  Geordie  comin'  down  the  stair, 
And  bands  o'  aim  upon  him. 

But  though  he  was  chained  wi'  fetters  strong 
O'  airn  and  steel  sae  heavy, 
There  was  na  ane  in  a'  the  court 
Sae  braw  a  man  as  Geordie. 

The  king,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  conveniently  near,  and  she  at 
once  appeals  to  him,  in  the  regula- 
tion fashion  of  the  time,  for  a 
pardon : 
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0,  ahe's  down  on  her  bended  knee, 
I  wot  she's  pale  and  wearie  ; 
' '  O  pardon,  pardon,  noble  king, 
And  gie  me  back  my  dearie  ! 

"  I  ha'e  born  seven  sons  to  Geordie  dear, 
The  seventh  ne'er  saw  his  daddie  ; 
O  pardon,  pardon,  noble  king, 
Pity  a  waefu'  lady  !  " 

But  alas  her  appeal  found  no 
responsive  chord  in  the  heart  of 
James  V.  Indeed,  it  seemed  only 
to  anger  him,  for  he  called  out : 

"  Gar  bid  the  heiding  man  mak'  haste." 

Convinced  that  this  line  of  action 
will  not  avail  her  any,  the  lady 
tries  to  move  him  to  pity  through 
an  offer  of  her  worldly  possessions. 

"0  noble  king,  tak'  a'  that's  mine, 
But  gie  me  back  my  Geordie." 

Still  the  king  proved  unrelenting, 
and  the  lady  was  just  about  to  call 
on  the  men  who  had  accompanied 
her,  to  attempt  a  rescue  by  force, 
when  a  crafty  old  earl  ventured  the 
suggestion : 

"  Gar  her  tell  down  five  thousand  pounds 
And  she'lJL  buy  back  her  Geordie." 

This  suggestion  seems  to  have 
pleased  the  king.  It  harmonized 
with  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject, 
and  he  spoke  out  accordingly. 

But  five  thousand  pounds  was  a 
very  large  sum  of  money  to  get 
together  in  so  short  a  notice,  yet 
the  noble  lady  was  not  to  be 
thwarted  in  her  design  by  such  a 
small  matter  as  that.  She  immedi- 
ately appealed  to  the  bystanders, 
and  they  seem  to  have  been  liber- 
ally supplied  with  spare  cash  in 
those  days,  for 

Some  ga'e  her  merks,  some  ga'e  her  crowns, 

Some  ga'e  her  dollars  many, 
And  she's  told  down  five  thousand  pounds 
And  she's  gotten  again  her  dearie. 


And  the  ballad  appropriately 
concludes  with  a  hint  as  to  what 
might  have  taken  place  had  the 
earl  not  been  liberated,  and  a 
compliment  from  the  earl  to  his 
lady,  which  all  will  agree  with  me 
in  saying  she  richly  deserved  : 

She  blinket  blythe  in  Geordie's  face 

Says,  "  Dear  I've  bought  thee,  Geordie, 

But  there  would  have  been  bloody  bodies  seen 
Or  I  had  tint  my  lordie. " 

He  clasped  her  by  the  middle  sma' 
And  he  kissed  her  lips  sae  rosy  ; 

' '  The  fairest  flower  of  womankind 
Is  my  sweet  bonnie  ladye." 

I  do  not  point  out  this  ballad  as 
being  the  best,  or  even  one  of  the 
best,  of  the  old  Scottish  ballads, 
but  simply  because  it  was  the  one 
which  first  thrilled  me  with  delight 
and  led  me  to  continue  my  studies 
in  this  direction.  I  have  read  many 
ballads  since  then,  much  finer  ones 
in  many  respects,  I  will  admit,  but 
"  Geordie  "  has  a  charm  for  me  yet, 
and  ever  will  have. 

Then  there  was  the  ballad  of 
"  Tamlane,"  with  its  weird,  uncanny 
story.  Truly  a  wonderful  creation 
and  one  well  calculated  to  make  a 
vivid  and  lasting  impression  on  the 
mind  of  a  young  reader. 

Tamlane  was  an  earl's  son,  who 
had  been  spirited  away  by  the 
fairies  when  a  boy,  and  had  grown 
up  to  be  a  young  man  under  their 
spell.  The  favorite  haunt  or  gath- 
ering place  of  these  fairies  was  a 
place  called  Carterhaugh ;  and 
Janet,  an  earl's  daughter  and  the 
heroine  of  the  story,  is  strictly 
forbidden  to  go  near  the  place. 
Prompted  by  curiosity,  however, 
she  pays  it  a  visit,  meets  with 
Tamlane,  and  of  course  falls  in  love 
with  him.  He  explains  matters  as 
follows : 
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When  I  was  a  boy  just  turned  of  nine 

My  uncle  sent  for  me 
To  hunt  and  hawk  and  ride  with  him 
And  keep  him  companie. 

There  came  a  wind  out  of  the  north, 

A  sharp  wind  and  a  snell 
A  dead  sleep  then  came  over  me 

And  frae  my  horse  I  fell. 

The  fairy  queen  she  caught  at  me 

And  took  me  to  hersel', 
And  ever  since  in  yon  green  hill, 

With  her  I'm  bound  to  dwell. 

And  we  that  live  in  fairy-land 

Nae  sickness  know  nor  pain, 
I  quit  my  body  when  I  will 

And  take  to  it  again. 

Our  shapes  and  size  we  can  convert 

To  either  large  or  small, 
An  old  nut  shell's  the  same  to  us 

As  in  a  lofty  hall. 

We  sleep  in  rosebuds  soft  and  sweet 

We  revel  in  the  stream, 
We  wanton  lightly  on  the  wind 

Or  glide  on  a  sunbeam. 

It  seems,  however,  that  this  life, 
with  all  its  charms,  has  one  draw- 
back. The  fairies,  for  some  reasons, 
have  to  part  every  seventh  year 
with  one  of  their  company  to  his 
satanic  majesty,  and  Tamlane  being 
"young  and  fair  and  fat,"  feels 
convinced  that  he  has  been  selected 
as  the  next  victim  to  be  sacrificed. 
So  he  asks  Janet  to  save  him  and 
to  help  him  to  regain  his  liberty, 
and  tells  her  how  she  can  accom- 
plish this.  She  is  to  repair  to  the 
Miles  Cross  at  midnight  and  take 
holy  water  with  her  and  sprinkle  it 
all  around  in  a  circle.  He  will  ride 
past  with  the  fairies,  and — 

The  first  company  that  passes  by 

Stand  still  and  let  them  gae  ; 
The  next  company  that  passes  by 

Stand  still  and  do  right  sae. 

The  third  company  that  passes  by 

All  clad  in  robes  of  green 
It  is  the  head  one  of  them  all 

For  in  it  rides  the  queen. 


I'll  there  ride  on  the  milk  white  steed 
With  a  gold  star  in  my  crown, 

Because  1  was  a  christened  knight 
They  gie  me  that  renown. 

First  let  pass  the  black,  Janet, 
And  syne  let  pass  the  brown, 
But  grip  ye  to  the  milk  white  steed 
And  pull  the  rider  down. 

And  he  goes  on  to  explain  how, 
when  in  her  arms,  he  will  be  trans- 
formed into  a  snake,  an  adder,  a 
red  hot  piece  of  iron,  a  toad,  an  eel, 
a  dove,  a  swan,  and  last  of  all,  a 
mother  naked  man. 

She  is  then  to  cast  her  green 
mantle  over  him  and  the  fairies* 
spell  will  be  broken.  So  Janet 
repairs  at  midnight  to  the  Miles 
Cross  and  awaits  developments. 
Soon  the  fairy  crowd  make  their 
appearance,  and  so  carefully  does 
she  follow  Tamlane's  instructions 
that  he  is  soon  rescued  and  the 
fairies'  control  over  him  is  at  an 
end.     At  this — 

Up  then  spake  the  fairy  queen 

Out  of  a  bush  of  rye  ; 
"  She's  ta'en  away  the  bonniest  knight 

In  all  my  companie  ; 
But  had  I  kenn'd  Tamlane,"  she  says, 

"  A  lady  would  borrow  thee, 
I  would  hae  ta'en  out  thy  twa  gray  een 

Put  in  twa  een  of  tree  ! 
Had  I  but  kenn'd  Tamlane,"  she  says, 

"  Before  ye  came  frae  hame, 
I  would  ta'en  out  your  heart  of  flesh 

Put  in  a  heart  of  stane. 
Had  I  but  had  the  wit  yestreen 

That  I  hae  coft  this  day 
I'd  paid  my  kane  seven  times  to  hell 

Ere  you'd  been  won  away. " 

And  who  can  read  and  ever  for- 
get the  tragical  ballad  of  "  Gil 
Morice,"  full  of  excitement  and 
horrors,  yet  containing  some  exqui- 
site passages  of  poetry  for  all  that. 
Take  the  description  of  the  hero  for 
instance. 

His  hair  was  like  the  threads  of  gold 
Drawn  from  Minerva's  loom  ; 

His  lips  like  roses  dropping  dew, 
His  breath  was  all  perfume. 
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His  brow  was  like  the  mountain  snow 

Gilt  by  the  morning  beam  ; 
His  cheeks  like  living  roses  glow, 

His  e'en  like  azure  stream. 

The  boy  was  clad  in  robes  of  green 

Sweet  as  the  infant  Spring  ; 
And  like  the  mavis  on  the  bush 

He  made  the  valleys  ring. 

But  the  rest  of  the  old  Scottish 
ballads  are  just  as  spirited  and 
entertaining  as  "Tamlane"  and 
"  Gil  Morice,"  and  it  would  be  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  ex- 
tend this  article  to  a  dozen  or  more 
columns  by  simply  taking  up  the 
more  prominent  ones  and  describ- 
ing their  special  features  and  plots. 
There  are  "  The  Dowie  Dens  of 
Yarrow,"   "Annan    Water,"   "Fair 


Annie  of  Lochryan,"  "  The  Queen's 
Marie,"  "Katherinejanfarie,"  "Clerk 
Saunders,"  "  Sir  Patrick  Spens ," 
"Johnnie  Armstrong,"  "Gilderoy," 
"Fair  Annie's  Ghost,"  "The  Gay 
Gos-Hawk,"  "  Hardy  Knute,"  "Sir 
James  the  Rose,"  "The  Drowned 
Lovers,"  and  various  others,  all 
more  or  less  meritorious  and  con- 
stituting as  fine  a  collection  of 
poetical  literature  as  one  could  wish 
to  read.  Let  me  therefore  conclude 
by  advising  anyone  who  is  not 
already  familiar  with  the  ballad 
minstrelsy  of  Scotland  to  procure  a 
collection  without  delay.  In  doing 
so  I  can  assure  them  that  I  am 
inviting  them  to  the  enjoyment  of 
a  rare  literary  feast. 


The  Cost  of  British  Colon- 
ies.— According  to  the  estimate  for 
current  year  the  Colonial  Office 
proper  costs  the  country  just  about 
£67,000,  more  than  half  of  which 
goes  in  salaries,  and  about  a  tenth 
of  it  in  telegrams.  The  principal 
colonies  are  self-supporting,  but 
there  are  some  which  are  not  in 
this  happy  position.  To  aid  the 
latter  the  Colonial  Office  is  this 
year  credited  with  the  large  amount 
of  upwards  of  £880,000,  the  chief 
item  of  which  is  a  slump  sum  of 
£250,000  for  the  Uganda  Protect- 
orate. It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  as 
matters  stand  to-day,  Britain's 
bairns  cost  her  an  annual  sum  of 
nearly  a  million  sterling,  so  far  as 
the  Government  is  concerned. 
What  they  have  cost  since  their 
first  foundation  to  the  present  time 
must  be  an  almost  incredible  figure, 
but  some  idea  of  it  may  be  gained 


from  the  fact  that  the  sums  ad- 
vanced to  the  colonies  are  estimat- 
ed to  reach  the  enormous  total  of 
£1,000,000,000 — Australia  alone 
having  borrowed  £400,000,000  ster- 
ling, while  Canada  has  so  far  been 
satisfied  with  £100,000,000.  The 
area  altogether  (excluding  India 
and  Egypt)  occupied  by  Britannia's 
bairns  is  just  80  times  that  of 
Britannia  herself. 

The  Lord's  Prayer,  Old 
Scottish: — Uor  fader  quhilk 
beest  i  Hevin.  2.  Hallowit  weird 
thyne  nam.  3.  Cum  thyne  kin- 
rik.  4.  Be  dune  thyne  wull  as 
is  i  hevin,  sva  po  yerd.  5.  Uor 
dailie  breid  gif  us  thilk  day.  6. 
And  forleit  us  uor  skaths,  as  we 
forleit  them  quha  skath  us.  7. 
And  leed  us  na  intil  temtation. 
8.  Butan  fre  us  fra  evil.     Amen. 


THE  MUCKLE  FAIR. 

BY  JAMES  GLOVER. 


|E  all  point  with  pride  to 
our  School  Boards  and 
Educational  Institutions 
and  their  achievements  in 
improving  the  mental  condition  of 
the  people,  but  there  is  one  result 
of  their  teaching  which  is,  perhaps, 
to  be  regretted — the  weeding  out 
of  original  "  characters,"  and  the 
next  generation  will  have  none  of 
these  children  of  nature  to  look 
back  on,  whose  words  and  actions 
bring  out  a  smile  even  on  the  faces 
of  the  keen-eyed  business  man  of 
to-day.  We  are  getting  rid,  too,  of 
the  solemn  croakers  who  are  con- 
tinually contrasting  the  present 
(unfavorably)  with  the  past ;  who 
fold  their  hands  and  twirl  their 
thumbs,  and  dilate  in  languishing 
tones  of  the  "  good  old  days." 
Those  who  see  nothing  but  evil  in 
anything  that  is  new,  and  nothing 
but  good  in  everything  that  is  old, 
and  who  assert  unhesitatingly  that 
every  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  methods  and  manners  since  the 
dawn  of  the  present  century  has 
been  for  the  worse  and  not  for  the 
better — they,  too,  are  passing  away. 
In  larger  towns  the  Scottish 
tongue  is  getting  every  year  more 
hopelessly  mixed  with  foreign  im- 
portations, and  even  in  the  Border 
valleys  far  removed  from  the  sound 
of  the  steam  whistle  the  soft  beauty 
of  the  speech  of  auld  lang  syne 
which  Hogg  knew  and  Burns  sang 
is  "  gey  near  by  wi't."  Old  cus- 
toms are  going  too,  but  custom  dies 
hard  after  it  has  become  fossilized 
by   age  into  established   law   and 


usage,  and  there  are  many  such  still 
extant  which  have  survived  from 
former  ages,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  somewhat  obscure,  in  the  holms, 
howes  and  bonnie  knowes  of  the 
Borderland. 

Among  the  ancient  "clachans" 
that  only  await  the  touch  of  a 
Barrie  or  a  Ferguson  to  make  them 
as  famous  as  Kirriemuir  or  Glen- 
bruar  there  are  few  that  are  as  rich 
in  pay  ore  as  "  Th'  Muckle  Toon  o' 
th'  Langholm,"  a  flourishing  beauty 
spot  in  Eskdale,  Dumfries-shire. 
From  the  "  toon  fit  "  to  the  "  gal- 
lows side  " — the  latter  grimly  remi- 
niscent of  the  days  when  every 
laird  kept  his  private  gallows,  the 
town  straggles  in  approved  fashion 
along  both  sides  of  the  Edinburgh 
road,  and  has  had  the  orthodox 
"  back  raw  "  added  again  and  again 
as  population  increased,  until  a 
brisk  enterprising  town  has  been 
built  up  —  a  go-ahead  energetic 
place.  Yet  its  growth  has  not  des- 
troyed those  eccentricities  of  char- 
acter which  the  march  of  progress 
so  often  wipes  out.  The  origin  of 
the  town  is  lost  in  the  "  mists  of 
iniquity,"  and  as  Johnie  Armstrong 
of  Gilnockie  had  one  of  his  strong- 
holds in  close  proximity  to  the  town 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  after 
Johnie  made  his  ill-fated  journey  to 
Clenrickrig  his  retainers  instead  of 
continuing  to  steal  their  neighbors, 
beeves  settled  down  to  their  several 
occupations  and  so  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  town. 

The  Muckle  Toon  along  with 
one  or  two  others  in  the  Borderland 
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has  the  privilege  of  being  a  Royal 
burg,  having  received  grants  of  land 
on  condition  that  they  appointed 
men  (wardens)  to  ride  round  the 
marches  or  limits  to  see  that  all 
was  right,  otherwise  they  forfeited 
their  claims  to  the  Royal  gift  This 
old  time  custom  is  celebrated  most 
enthusiastically  every  year  in  the 
interesting  and  imposing  ceremony 
of  the  Common  Riding. 

If  you  wish  to  see  all  of  the  obser- 
vance you  must  not  be  too  fond  of 
the  blankets  on  the  morning  of 
the  fifteenth  day  of  July  auld  style. 
The  fife  and  drum  calls  you  early 
to  action  and  the  stirring  tones  of 
"  Hey  Johnie  Cope  are  ye  waukin' 
yet,"  brings  every  sluggard  to  the 
floor.  After  the  dog-trail  comes 
the  chief  proceedings  of  the  day — 


the  riding  of  the  marches.  The 
cornet  wearing  his  badge  of  office 
bearing  the  town  standard  and 
flanked  with  the  cornets  of  the 
two  years  preceeding,  heads  the 
procession  of  horsemen — a  gallant 
company,  gray  haired  veterans 
galloping  side  by  side  with  beard- 
less youths.  Away  they  go  in  a 
cloud  of  dust  up  the  steep  Kirk- 
wynd  over  Hooley's  mount  till  lost 
to  view  behind  Whita's  heights  while 
the  spectators  snatch  a  hurried 
breakfast  ere  starting  out  with 
redoubled  excitement  to  gain  a 
good  point  of  vantage  at  the  town 
cross  before  the  cavalcade  returns 
from  the  commons.  Here,  standing 
on  horseback  on  the  cornet's  mount 
for  preference,  one  of  the  town 
fathers  proclaims  the  fair  as  follows  : 


PROCLAMATION 


OF 


LANGHOLM  FAIR  AND  COMMON  RIDING, 

Held  the  day  after  the  Summer  or  Lamb  Fair,  2jth  July,  annually. 

Gentlemen, — The  first  thing  that  I  am  going  to  acquaint  you  with 
are  the  Portioner's  Grounds  of  Langholm,  from  whence  their  services  are 
from — 

Now,  Gentlemen,  we're  gan'  frae  the  Toun, 

And  first  of  a'  the  Kill  Green  we  gang  roun' ; 

It  is  an  ancient  place  where  clay  is  got, 

And  it  belangs  to  us  by  Right  and  Lot, 

And  then  frae  there  the  Lang-Wood  we  gang  through, 

Where  every  ane  may  breckons  cut  and  pu' ; 

And  last  of  a'  we  to  the  moss  do  steer, 

To  see  gif  a'  oor  Marches  they  be  clear, 

And  when  unto  the  Castle  Craigs  we  come, 

I'll  cry  the  Langholm  Fair  and  then  we'll  beat  the  drum. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  what  you  have  heard  this  day  concerning  going 
round  our  Marches,  it  is  expected  that  every  one  who  has  occasion  for 
Peats,  Breckons,  Flacks,  Stanes  or  Clay,  will  go  out  in  defence  of  their 
properties  and  they  shall  hear  the  PROCLAMATION  of  the  LANGHOLM 
Fair  upon  the  Castle  Craigs. 
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Now,  Gentlemen,  we  have  gane  roun'  oor  hills, 

So  now  I  think  its  right  we  had  oor  fill 

Of  guid  Strang  punch — 'twould  make  us  a'  to  sing, 

Because  this  day  we  have  dune  a  guid  thing  ; 

For  gangin'  roun'  oor  hill  we  think  nae  shame, 

Because  frae  it  oor  peats  and  flacks  come  hame  ; 

So  now  I  will  conclude  and  say  nae  mair, 

And  if  ye're  pleased  I'll  cry  the  Langholm  Fair ! 

Hoys  Yes,  that's  ae  time  I    Hoys  Yes,  thafs  twae  times  !    Hoys  Yes,  that's 

the  third  and  last  time  ! 

THIS  IS  TO  GIVE  NOTICE, 

That  there  is  a  muckle  Fair  to  be  hadden  in  the  muckle  Toun  o' 
the  Langholm,  on  the  15th  day  of  July,  auld  style,  upon  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch's  Mark  Lann,  for  the  space  of  eight  days  and 
upwards ;  and  a'  land-loupers  and  dub-scoupers,  and  gae-by-the-gate- 
swingers,  that  come  here  to  breed  hordoms  or  dordoms,  huliments  or 
buliments,  hagglements  or  bragglements,  or  to  molest  this  public  Fair, 
they  shall  be  ta'en  by  order  of  the  Bailie  and  Toun  Council,  and  their 
lugs  be  nailed  to  the  Tron  wi'  a  twalpenny  nail ;  and  they  shall  sit  doun 
on  their  bare  knees  and  pray  seven  times  for  the  King  and  thrice  for  the 
Muckle  Laird  o'  Ralton  *  and  pay  a  groat  to  me  Jemmy  Fergusson,f 
Bailie  o'  the  afore-said  Manor,  and  I'll  away  hame  and  hae  a  bannock 
and  a  saut  heron'  to  my  dinner  by  way  o'  auld  style. 

Huzza  !     Huzza  !  !     Huzza  !  !  ! 

*  The  Laird  o'  Ralton  was  a  natural  son  of  King  Charles  II. 

t  Jemmy  Fergusson  was  appointed  Bailie  for  the  Laird  o'  Ralton,  and  lived  within  the 
common-right  of  Langholm  near  to  Middlemoss. 


Racing, wrestlingand  other  sports 
fill  in  the  day — a  day  looked  for- 
ward to  with  keen  interest,  not 
by  the  townspeople  alone,  but  by 
Langholmites  everywhere  who  have 


wandered  far  from  their  native  vale 
— a  day  of  reunion — "  a  green  oasis 
of  romance  in  the  desert  of  present 
day  matter  of  factness." 
Toronto. 


CANADIAN   PIONEEKS. 


W.  T.  TASSIE. 


O,  comrades  of  our  fatherland  ! 

Unwritten  chronicles  proclaim, 
How  our  forefathers  wrought  and  planned 

On  fruitful  slope  and  plain. 


The  men  who  toil  and  duty  chose, 
Who  left  the  land  they  lov'd  so  well ; 

While  far  across  the  seas  arose 
Old  England's  last  farewell. 
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England  whose  sons  have  crowned  her  crown 
With  glory  in  the  battle's  flame  ; 

And  still  in  peace  guard  her  renown, 
And  keep  secure  her  fame. 

Bronzed  men  who  hewe'd  through  forests  deep 
Primordial  pathways  of  the  west, 

And  purged  with  fire  that  we  may  reap 
Where  now  alas  they  rest. 

Who  dragged  their  scanty  store  on  sleds 
And  camped  beside  the  inland  sea, 

And  in  the  twilight  made  their  beds 
Within  the  hollow  tree. 

While  brooding  silence  of  the  night 
Was  at  their  feet,  and  from  afar 

Like  a  good  sentinel  of  light, 
Looked  down  the  evening  star. 

Strong  men  who  dragged  from  loamy  lands, 
Or  tore  with  chains  from  beds  of  mire 

The  maple-roots,  and  with  their  hands 
Piled  up  the  brushwood  fire. 

Who  built  beneath  the  wildwood  shade 
A  home  for  early  pilgrim  feet  ; 

And  with  the  shining  sickle's  blade 
Cut  down  the  swath  of  wheat. 

Or  built  their  thrones  midst  moss  and  weeds 
Where  hearts  could  do    or  hearts  could 
dare, 

And  lit  with  hope's  inspiring  deeds 
The  chambers  of  despair. 

Who  re  ared  with  shouts  the  sombre  barns, 
And  drove  the  ploughshare  thru  the  soil, 

And  gathered  in  their  lusty  arms 
The  harvest  of  their  toil. 

And  who  with  song  and  mirth  unbound 
The  yellow  sheaves,  their  frugal  store, 

As  drowsy  oxen  tramped  around 
And  threshed  them  on  the  floor. 

With  plodding  ox  they  brought  to  mill 
The  scanty  grist,  their  winter's  food, 

As  piped  the  mournful  whip-poor-will 
Through  dreary  miles  of  wood. 

They  laid  the  beds  of  winding  roads 
Of  oak  and  ash  with  anxious  eye, 

Where  now  the  country's  heavy  loads 
Of  corn  go  rumbling  by. 

Content  with  plain  and  simple  fare 
Yet  winning  all  the  gun  could  bring, 

They  caught  the  wild  duck  in  the  air, 
And  plover  on  the  wing. 


Around  the  bushfires  of  the  night 
They  cooked  the  egg  the  turkeys  lay, 

They  tossed  potatoes  in  the  light, 
And  baked  them  in  the  clay. 

They  called  their  daughters  far  afield, 
And  piled  their  spreading  aprons  high 

With  nuts  the  hardy  hickories  yield 
To  winds  that  whistled  by. 

And  laughing  maidens  teased  the  fleece, 
And  spun  the  yarn  with  cunning  hand, 

And  plucked  the  feathers  from  the  geese 
That  flew  across  the  land. 

At  eve  they  crossed  the  fields  to  dance 
When  sleigh-bells  charmed  the  young  and 
brave, 

And  many  a  timid  loving  glance 
Those  sweet  grandmothers  gave. 

They  touched  sweet  chords  in  love's  own 
way, 

At  marriage  feast  or  country  dance, 
And  wove  a  simple  roundelay 

Of  innocent  romance. 

And  bowers  of  tulip,  rose  and  vine 
Lit  as  with  lamps  of  diamond  sheen 

The  well-trimmed  orchard's  perfect  line 
And  avenues  of  green. 

And  men,  with  cedar,  beech  and  pine, 
With  adze  and  chisel,  plane  and  rule, 

On  many  an  old  concession  line 

Reared  there  the  low-roofed  school. 

And  bartering  for  the  peddler's  prize 
Far  in  those  ancient  northern  woods, 

They  heard  the  voice  of  commerce  rise 
In  forest  solitudes. 

They  laid  in  pathways  stern  and  wild 
The  strong  foundations  we  have  found 

That  children  of  their  latest  child 
Might  guard  as  holy  ground. 

The  north  winds  sing  their  deathless  song 

Amidst  the  old  deserted  halls 
Of  stricken  pine  that  now  so  long 

Have  stood  like  seneschals. 

Can  we  their  children  e'er  forget 
Our  sires  who  laid  the  corner  stone 

On  whose  broad  base  is  firmly  set 
The  bulwark  of  a  throne  ? 

Can  we  forget  the  men  who  planned 
Those  holy  fanes  midst  northern  snow* 

Wherein  our  fathers'  altars  stand, 
And  their  last  prayers  arose  ? 


CELTIC  MANUSCRIPT  ILLUMINATION. 


G7/"N  the  fifth  century,  when  the 
//  Italian  Monks  carried  the  Gos- 
U  pel  to  the  Western  people, 
nowhere  was  it  received  with 
greater  enthusiasm  than  by  the 
Celts,  who  soon  developed  in  their 
religious  writings  a  style  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  then  found  on  the 
continent.  The  Irish  Monks  were 
very  skilful  with  their  pens,  adorn- 
ing not  only  the  initial  letters,  but 
decorating  the  page  itself;  their 
favorite  designs  at  first  being  geo- 
metrical patterns,  into  which  they 
finally  introduced  such  simple  figures 
as  snakes,  dragons,  and  the  lower 
forms  of  animal  life.  The  next 
step  represents  the  human  body, 
but  this  step  shows  how  utterly 
lacking  the  Barbarians,  as  the  Ro- 
mans called  them,  were  in  the 
knowledge  of  anatomy.  They 
conventionalized  the  human  face, 
limbs  and  hands,  which  they  never 
colored,  and  they  treated  the  body 
itself  merely  as  scroll-work.  They 
rarely  used  gold,  but  employed 
bright  harmonious  colors  to  fill 
in  these  pen  drawings.  Although 
nature  was  utterly  disregarded  in 
the  coloring  their  rich  borders 
with  their  graceful  patterns  and  the 
delicate  beauty  of  their  initial  let- 
ters are  most  charming,  as  a  man- 
uscript in  the  Bodleian  library  at 
Oxford  bears  witness. 

As  the  Celts  became  Christians 
they  in  turn  sent  missionaries  to 
the  Pictish  Highlands,  the  forests 
of  Germany  and  the  wilds  of  the 
Alps   and  the    Appennines,  where 


they  established  many  monasteries. 
When  the  Teutons  embraced  the 
new  faith  they,  too,  began  the  art 
of  illuminating,  which  differs  some- 
what from  that  of  the  Celts,  al- 
though it,  too,  was  really  decorative 
writing.  A  unique  feature  of  their 
work  was  the  introduction  of  the 
foliage  design,  the  bodies  of  snakes, 
animals  and  semi-human  monsters 
lending  themselves  to  this  treat- 
ment, as  is  shown  by  a  fine  manu- 
script in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
Paris.  During  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, in  the  ninth  century,  we  find 
this  branch  of  art  receiving  great 
encouragement.  The  foliage  work 
and  curious  animal  creations  of  the 
early  period  combine  with  the  Irish 
scroll  work  and  geometrical  figures, 
but  much  gold  and  silver  are  often 
introduced  on  a  purple  background. 
In  their  figure  pieces  the  illumina- 
tors try  to  follow  early  Christian 
pictures,  but  the  lack  of  technique, 
long  flaring  nose,  glaring  eyes  and 
awkward  hands  and  feet  make  one 
think  of  the  work  of  highly-gifted 
children.  The  figures  are  sur- 
rounded by  rich  architecture,  fine 
tapestries  and  furniture ;  and  even 
copies  of  ancient  gems  and  coins 
appear.  A  brush  dipped  in  light 
red  is  generally  used  for  the  outline, 
which  is  next  covered  with  a  thick 
coating  of  half-tint,  the  high  lights 
and  shadows  being  added  in  solid 
color,  while  all  details,  such  as 
eyelids  and  so  forth,  are  simply 
indicated  by  red  and  black  lines. 


LEADING  SCOTTISH  BOOKS   OF  THE  YEAR. 


A  REVIEW. 


CARMICHAEL'S  CARMINA 
GADELICA. 

^p^ROM  time  to  time  we  have 
Jj=j  been  reminded  of  the  exist- 
U  ence  of  a  unique  literature 
among  the  Highlanders  of 
Scotland.  For  those,  however,  not 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  read 
Gaelic,  the  accessible  monuments  of 
Highland  life  and  lore  have  been  and 
are,  unhappily,  too  few.  The  fame 
attained  by  Macpherson's  Ossian 
was  European,  that  work  has  been 
the  means  of  directing  attention  to 
the  oral  traditions  of  the  people. 
The  most  notable  fruit  of  that 
interest  was  the  publication  of  the 
West  Highland  Tales  by  Iain  F. 
Campbell  of  Islay  in  1862.  That 
work  contains  invaluable  material 
for  the  student  of  folk-lore  and  of 
Gaelic  imagination  and  expression. 
In  this  department  the  highest 
beauty  and  significance  must  be 
awarded  to  the  tale  of  Deirdire, 
collected  in  Barra  by  Campbell's 
life-long  friend  and  fellow-worker, 
Mr.  Alexander  Carmichael.  That 
romance  of  the  Gael,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Fate  of  the  Children  of 
Usnach,  which  Macpherson  intro- 
duced into  his  work  as  Darthula, 
and  which  has  for  ages  before  been 
known  as  one  of  the  three  sorrows 
of  story-telling,  Carmichael  con- 
tributed, along  with  an  English 
rendering,  to  the  Transactions  of 
the  Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness. 
It  is  the  finest  oral  tale  ever  found 
in  Scotland.  Otherwise  Mr.  Car- 
michael is  well-known  to  students, 
particularly  from  his  finely  written 


paper  in  the  third  volume  of 
Skene's  History  of  Celtic  Scotland, 
more  recently,  too,  by  his  unique 
and  charming  account  of  the 
"  Grazing  and  Agrestic  Customs 
of  the  Hebrides,"  printed  in  the 
Report  of  the  Crofter  Commission 
under  Lord  Napier  and  Etterick, 
not  to  dwell  upon  his  great  help  in 
the  way  of  contributions  to  Nicol- 
son's  edition  of  the  Gaelic  Pro- 
verbs, and  numerous  other  articles 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  The  Evergreen, 
and  elsewhere.  We  must  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  writer 
upon  having  at  last  issued  in  the 
most  sumptuous  form  an  edition 
de  luxe^  in  two  magnificent  volumes, 
of  a  portion  of  his  hitherto  unpub- 
lished collection  of  Hymns  and 
Incantations,  with  literal  English 
translation,  interesting  introduc- 
tions, admirable  notes  on  natural 
history  and  curious  myths  and  old 
world  legends  on  terms  dying  and 
obsolete.  The  glossary  at  the  end 
has  not  at  any  rate  even  the  fault 
that  a  critic  found  with  Johnson's 
Dictionary  when  he  pronounced  it 
an  admirable  work  were  it  not 
that  it  changed  the  subject  too 
often.  The  work  is  printed  on  the 
finest  hand-made  paper  by  T.  &  A. 
Constable,  printers  to  Her  Majesty, 
and  sold  by  Norman  Macleod, 
George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 
The  portrait,  prefixed  to  the  first 
volume,  is  from  the  accomplished 
hand  of  Mr.  Skeoch  Cumming,  an 
eminent  painter  who  has  won  for 
himself  great  credit  in  the   South 
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African  War,  serving  with  the 
Midlothian  Yeomanry.  Long  may 
the  years  sit  lightly  on  him.  His 
work  is  such  as  no  other  man 
in  Scotland  could  have  done. 
It  is  necessarily  unique  and  will 
increase  in  value  and  in  interest  as 
the  years  go  by.  His  years  of  self- 
sacrifice,  it  may  be  safely  predicted, 
have  unconsciously  won  for  him  a 
literary  immortality. 

These  fine  poems,  and  equally 
fine  introductions,  with  their  beauti- 
ful personality,  show  how  the 
Highlander,  while  firmly  holding 
by  Christianity,  interweaved  older 
rites  and  religious  observances  into 
the  order  of  his  daily  life.  They 
are  a  supreme  illustration  of  the 
success  of  the  policy  which  the 
venerable  Bede  (H.  E.  I.,  30)  tells  us 
was  recommended  by  one  of  the 
Roman  bishops  to  the  missionaries 
of  Britain  :  to  disturb  as  little  as 
possible  existing  pagan  practices, 
when  these  were  not  directly  in- 
compatible with  the  tenor  of  the 
Christian  life.  The  temples,  cleansed 
with  holy  water,  were  to  be  hallowed 
for  Christian  worship ;  heathen 
festivals,  instead  of  being  utterly 
abolished,  were  to  be  devoted  to 
the  festivals  of  the  saints.  The 
result  was  that  the  ways  of  his 
fathers  were  not  too  rudely  cut  off 
from  the  nature  of  the  Gael.  These 
poems  and  charming  introductions, 
while  evidencing  a  high  literary 
faculty,  bear  the  amplest  testimony 
to  the  lasting  character  of  the 
work  accomplished  so  many  ages 
ago  by  Colum  Cille,  and  to  the 
hold  upon  life  exercised  by  the 
religion  which  he  and  his  disciples 
taught  and  exemplified  in  their 
own  lives.  The  whole  of  life  was 
seen  to  be  sacred.  No  place  was 
given  to  a  mere  decorous  Sunday 


morality.  Their  piety  permeated 
all  the  details  of  work,  sanctifying 
all  innocent  pleasures,  mingling 
with  and  softening  the  sorrows, 
while  it  elevated  the  joys  of  life. 
This  spirit  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  opening  poem  in  the  book, 
entitled  "A  Rune  before  Prayer": 

I  am  bending  my  knee 
In  the  eye  of  the  Father  who  created  me, 
In  the  eye  of  the  Son  who  purchased  me, 
In  the  eye  of  the  Spirit  who  cleansed  me 

In  friendship  and  affection  ; 
Through  Thine  own  Anointed  One,  0  God, 
Bestow  upon  us  fulness  in  our  need, 

Love  towards  God, 

The  affection  of  God, 

The  smile  of  God, 

The  wisdom  of  God, 

The  grace  of  God, 

The  fear  of  God  ; 
To  do  in  the  world  of  the  Three 

The  will  of  God, 
As  angels  and  saints  do  in  heaven 

Each  shade  and  light, 

Each  day  and  night  ; 

Each  time  in  kindness 

Give  Thou  us  Thy  Spirit. 

Take,  again,  the  Baptismal  Bless- 
ing: 

Thou  Being  who  inhabitest  the  heights 
Imprint  Thy  blessing  betimes, 
Remember  Thou  the  child  of  my  heart 
In  name  of  the  Father  of  peace, 
When  the  priest  of  the  King 
Puts  the  water  of  meaning  upon  him 
Grant  him  the  blessing  of  the  Three 
Who  fill  the  heights. 

Sprinkle  down  upon  him  Thy  grace, 
Give  Thou  to  him  virtue  and  growth, 
Give  Thou  to  him  strength  and  guidance, 
Give  Thou  to  him  flocks  and  possessions, 
Sense  and  reason  void  of  guile, 
Angel  wisdom  in  his  day 
That  he  may  stand  without  reproach 
In  Thy  presence. 

The  English  translation  is  all 
that  a  literal  rendering  could  be; 
often  it  is  specially  happy,  e.g.,  in  a 
stanza  of  No.  82. 

God  kindle  Thou  in  my  heart  within 

A  flame  of  love  to  my  neighbor, 

To  my  foe,  to  my  friend,  to  my  kindred  all, 
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To  the  brave,  to  the  knave,  to  the  thrall 
0  Son  of  the  loveliest  Mary, 
From  the  lowliest  thing  that  liveth 
To  the  Name  that  is  highest  of  all. 

The  preface  to  the  work  is  happy, 
beautiful,  luminous  and  terse.  Mr. 
Carmichael  must  be  congratulated 
upon  it,  as  well  as  upon  the  long  in- 
troductions to  the  hymns  on  St. 
Bride,  St.  Michael,  with  their  many 
curious  pre-Christian  reminiscences. 
These  will  reveal  to  scholars  many 
points  of  comparison  with  the  cus- 
toms of  Greece  and  Rome  and  India; 
the  incantations  are  very  peculiar, 
some  of  them  being  common  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Cockayne's  work,  Old  English 
Leechdoms  in  the  Rolls  Series  furn- 
ish some  stanzas  which  are  very 
close  to  some  of  these  Gaelic  pieces. 
The  literal  English  translation  given 
by  Mr.  Carmichael  in  the  page  fac- 
ing the  original  Gaelic  shows  his 
marvellous  intuition  into  these  often 
partially  obscure  and  difficult  Gaelic 
words.  For  the  student  of  folk- 
lore, anthropology,  theology,  poetry, 
anecdote  ;  for  the  Gaelic  lexico- 
grapher \  for  the  lover  of  mellow 
Christian  devotion,  these  volumes 
afford  a  treat.  Not  one  of  those 
seven  hundred  odd  pages  but  furn- 
ish material  of  value  in  different 
aspects.  The  work  is  enriched  and 
adorned  with  fine  specimens  of 
Gaelic  ornamental  letters  which  will 
feast  the  eye  of  the  student  of  Celtic 
art.  They  are  copied  entirely  from 
designs  in  old  Gaelic  manuscripts  in 
the  Advocates'  Library. 

As  an  instance  of  curious  folk- 
lore suffice  it  to  quote  a  short  piece 
from  one  of  the  introductions.  It 
tells  of  the  reverence  which  is 
accorded  in  some  districts  to  the 
sacred  beetle  and  which  can  be 
paralleled  in  West  Connaught.   The 


student  of  aprocryphal  sacred  leg- 
end may  be  left  to  trace  out  the 
source  for  himself.  "  When  His 
enemies  were  in  search  of  Christ  to 
put  Him  to  death  they  met  the 
sacred  beetle  (cearr-dubhan)  and 
the  grave-digger  beetle  (daol)  out 
on  a  foraging  expedition  in  search 
of  food  for  their  families.  The  Jews 
asked  the  beetles  if  they  had  seen 
Christ  passing  that  way.  Proud  to 
be  asked  and  anxious  to  conciliate 
the  great  people,  the  grave-digger 
promptly  and  volubly  replied  :  Yes, 
yes,  He  passed  here  yesterday  even- 
ing when  I  and  the  people  of  the 
town-land  were  digging  a  grave  and 
burying  the  body  of  a  field-mouse 
that  had  come  to  an  untimely  end. 
You  lie,  you  lie,  said  the  sacred 
beetle  ;  it  was  a  year  ago  yesterday 
that  Christ  the  Son  passed  here, 
when  my  children  and  I  were  search- 
ing for  food,  after  the  king's  horse 
had  passed.  The  grave-digger  bet- 
tie  is  always  killed  when  seen,  for 
legend  portrays  his  ready  officious- 
ness  against  Christ.  The  sacred 
beetle  is  spared  from  his  desire  to 
shield  Christ  from  His  enemies,  but 
because  he  told  a  lie  he  is  always 
turned  on  his  back." 

If  I  were  asked  to  point  to  any 
work  which  might  even  approxi- 
mately be  called  the  Veda  of  the 
Gael  I  know  no  work  to  which  I 
could  more  truthfully  point  than  this 
one.  In  spirit  it  is  Vedic,  so  far  as  a 
work  collected  at  this  time  of  day 
can  be.  It  gives  the  heart-aspira- 
tions and  innermost  feelings  of  the 
Gaelic  race ;  itenters  into  the  heart  of 
nature  and  of  the  poor.  These 
people  have  the  secret  of  life  and  it 
is  good  to  be  in  their  company  even 
for  a  shoit  time.  The  fresh  breeze 
blows  through  it — the  ritual  of  pas- 
toral life,  growth,  reaping,  storage, 
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milling,  baking,  rising,  sleeping, 
birth,  marriage,  death;  of  sacred  days 
and  festivals.  It  is  to  be  treasured 
up  on  purpose  for  a  life  beyond  life. 
The  work  is  unconsciously  great. 
All  libraries  and  all  who  can  afford 
it  should  have  a  copy  of  it. 


THE  CLAN  DONALD. 

The  appearance  of  the  second 
volume  of  the  history  of  the 
Clan  Donald  marks  an  epoch 
in  clan  history.  Not  only  is  it 
a  sumptuous  work  typographi- 
cally and  pictorially,  but  the  text 
is  worthy  of  the  great  subject  of 
the  book.  Clan  Donald  towers 
above  all  the  other  clans.  The 
influence  which,  at  the  dawn  of  the 
historic  period,  broke  up  the  great 
tribes  of  Albion — those  comprising 
the  provinces  of  Moray,  Athole, 
etc.,  were  not  felt  in  the  isles  or  in 
the  mainland  possessions  of  the 
Macdonalds  at  as  early  a  period  ; 
consequently,  while  most  of  the 
Highland  clans  were  forming,  and 
gradually  rising  to  power,  the 
Macdonalds  already  held  a  com- 
manding position  as  rulers,  virtual 
sovereigns  of  vast  territories,  and  no 
other  clan  ever  attained  to  equal 
greatness.  An  adequate  history  of 
the  Macdonald,  it  will  be  under- 
stood, therefore,  is  a  herculean 
undertaking.  To  say  that  the  two 
volumes  now  before  the  public  do 
justice  to  the  subject,  is  to  bestow 
the  highest  possible  praise,  yet  one 
feels  that  it  would  be  truly  difficult 
to  overstate  the  excellence  of  this 
great  work.  A  memorial  has  been 
raised  more  enduring  than  brass, 
and  of  such  workmanship  as  will 
command  acknowledgment. 

The   first   volume    extended    to 


570  pages,  the  second  is  within  four 
pages  of  800  royal  folios,  a  bulky 
volume  set  in  Roxburgh  binding. 
The  facsimile  reproductions  of  im- 
portant deeds  and  documents,  the 
half-tone  and  the  tinted  illustrations 
are  particularly  well  done,  and  are 
a  credit  to  the  handicraft  of  book- 
making.  No  clansman  can  help 
feeling  gratified  that  the  history  of 
the  Clan  Donald  has  been  thus 
handsomely  decorated,  and  sent 
forth  arrayed  in  a  garb  most  befit- 
ting   its   important   and    valuable 


message. 


The  second  volume  opens  with 
that  romantic  chapter  of  Clan  Don- 
ald history,  that  pertaining  to  the 
Macruaries  of  Garmoran  and  the 
North  Isles.  The  relationship  of 
Christina  Macruarie  to  King  Robert 
Bruce  brings  to  notice  an  interesting 
historical  alliance.  Christina  mar- 
ried the  Earl  of  Mar;  Bruce  married 
their  daughter,  who  thus  became  a 
connecting  link  between  the  line 
of  the  mighty  Somerled  and  the 
Stewart  Kings.  Amy  Macruarie  is 
lightly  passed,  the  pathos  and  ro- 
mance woven  by  tradition  around 
her  person  giving  place  to  Char- 
tulary  prose.  The  MacDonald 
connection  of  the  Clan  MacAllister, 
to  whom  the  Alexanders  in  various 
parts  of  the  Lowlands,  in  Forfar- 
shire and  in  Aberdeenshire  be- 
longed, and  of  whom  were  the 
Alexanders  of  Menstrie  who  rose 
to  the  dignity  of  Earls  of  Stirling, 
is  shown  and  the  fortunes  of  these 
septs  are  broadly  touched.  Of 
special  interest  to  MacDonalds  in 
Canada  is  the  chapter  devoted  to 
the  house  of  Stirling,  for  at  one 
time  Sir  William  Alexander,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Stirling,  held  the 
Canadian  lands  of  New  Scotland 
or  Nova  Scotia  and  he  it  was  that 
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created  the  order  of  Knight- 
baronets  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the 
British  Baronetage.  The  Clan 
ramifications  in  Ireland — the  clan 
Donald  of  Ulster,  of  Connaught 
and  Leinster,  find  treatment  in  two 
chapters,  and  those  of  the  Mac- 
donalds  of  Antrim,  descended  from 
Sorley  Buy  Macdonald,  whose 
prowess  kept  the  English  Govern- 
ment long  at  bay  are  described  in 
one  of  the  most  interesting  chap- 
ters in  the  volume.  To  the  High- 
land reader,  however,  the  fortunes 
of  the  home  branches,  of  the 
Macdonalds,  of  Ardnamurchan, 
of  Glencoe,  of  Clanranald,  of  Glen- 
garry, or  Dunnyveg  and  the  Glens, 
will  appeal  with  fascinating  in- 
terest, for  the  historians  tread  on 
more  familiar  ground  and  with 
greater  firmness. 

This  history  was  undertaken  at 
the  request  of  the  Clan  Donald 
Society,  by  two  reverend  clansmen, 
Rev.  A.  Macdonald,  Kiltarlity, 
Inverness-shire,  and  Rev.  A.  Mac- 
donald, Killearnan,  Rosshire,  whose 
tastes  run  with  their  opportunities. 
If  the  Clan  Society  had  done 
nothing  more  than  induced  the 
production  of  this  great  work,  its 
existence  would  be  more  than 
justified  ;  and  the  recently  formed 
Clan  Donald  Society  in  Canada 
could  do  no  better  than  follow  the 
example  thus  set,  in  collecting  clan 
history  in  Canada  and  perpetuat- 
ing the  story  on  the  printed  page. 


A  book  which  has  made  steady 
headway  during  the  past  year  is 
Rev.  Duncan  Anderson's  Scottish 
Folk  lore,  a  Canadian  publication 
issued  by  the  enterprising  house  of 
George   N.    Morang   &    Company. 


Mr.  Anderson  has  for  sponsors  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  Professor 
Clark  of  Trinity  University,  two 
Aberdonians  who  ought  to  know 
the  genuine  from  the  spurious  in 
all  that  pertains  to  Scottish  life  and 
character.  Mr.  Anderson  has  pro- 
duced a  readable,  amusing,  and 
interesting  book  which  is  fated 
undoubtedly  to  rank  high  among 
the  leading  books  of  the  year.  To 
while  away  a  winter  evening  no 
better  collection  of  good  things  has 
been  issued  these  many  years  by 
the  Canadian  press. 

Crockett's  latest  volume  "  The 
Sticket  Ministers  Wooing"  and 
other  short  stories  bears  the 
imprint  of  Morang  &  Co.  The 
collection  is  most  excellent.  The 
leading  sketches — which  give  the 
title  to  the  well  bound  and  bulky 
volume — are  among  Crockett's 
very  best  writing.  He  has  a  strong 
subject  in  Robert  Fraser,  and  he 
handles  it  with  all  the  power  of 
concentration  and  rapid  touch  for 
which  Crockett  is  noted.  No  one 
can  sip  here  without  tasting  the 
nectar  of  genius.  "Gibby  the  Eel," 
"  The  Hempie's  Love  Story,"  "  The 
Little  Fair  Man,"  etc.,  etc.,  all  con- 
tribute to  make  this  one  of 
Crockett's  most  readable  collection 
of  sketches.     (See  page  81.) 


Entering  the  spacious  parlors  of 
the  Publishers'  Syndicate  (Toronto), 
the  most  attractive  volume  beyond 
doubt,  is  the  sumptuous  edition 
of  Andrew  Lang's  History  of  the 
Jacobite  Episode.  Scotsmen  will 
differ,  and  reasonably  differ  from 
the  versatile  author,  on  many 
points  in  this  history,  but  on  one 
thing  every  lover  of  the  artistic  in 
book-craft  will  unite,  and  that  is  in 
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doing     homage     to    the     superb 
execution   of  the   mechanical   and 
artistic    sides    of    this     wonderful 
volume.     Seldom    has   the   skilled 
artisan  put  such  exquisite  finish  on 
the  engraver's  art     The  plates  are 
magnificent.     To   say    nothing    of 
the  rarity  of  some  of  the  portraits 
here  given  to  the  world,  the  repro- 
ductions   in    many    colors,    or    in 
mezzotints,  or  in  black  and  white 
tone,  are  as  near  perfection  as  may 
be.     The  letter-press  is  a  dream  of 
beauty,  a  luxury  to   the  fastidious 
eye,    an     aesthetic    reverie.       The 
binding,  and  designs  are,  of  course, 
in  keeping  with  the  rest.     I  say  not 
one  word  of  the  contents.     Andrew 
Lang  must  draw   the  critics.     He 
cannot    help    it.     Let    that    pass. 
The     story     as    he    writes    it     is 
of    course    extremely    well     told. 
Whether   you  agree   with   him   or 
not  you  must  read  on  to  the  end. 
He  writes  to  be  read  and  you  must 
buy   him    to   keep   abreast   of  the 
times.     For  the    rest   you   have  a 
book      which,    for    other    reasons, 
although  to  some  this  may  seem 
subordinate,  is  worth  its  weight  in 
gold. 

Then  you  are  shown  Stevenson's 
Letters  and  his  volumes  in  various 
styles  of  binding;  so  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  everything  that  can 
be  desired  in  the  matter  of  careful 
editing,  annotation  and  lovely  page 
you  can  choose  from  ;  and  then 
you  come  to  Burns.  The  lover  of 
Burns  can  be  satisfied.  From  the 
popular  edition  of  Alexander  Smith 
to  the  critical  volumes  of  Henley 
and  Henderson  he  can  select,  and 
it  is  pleasing  to  be  informed  that 
Henley's  Burns  has  had  a  success- 
ful run  in  Canada.  The  four 
volumes  form  a  Burns  library  un- 
equalled   within    the    same    select 


compass  ;  and  erudition,  criticism 
and  discrimination  can  surely  do  no 
more  for  Burns  than  the  collabora- 
teurs  have  done  in  these  volumes. 
Needless  to  say  the  illustrations 
have  a  distinct  artistic  value. 

A  book  which  I  pored  over  with 
quickened  interest  was  Butler's 
"Ruined  Abbeys  of  Scotland." 
What  a  charm  those  monuments  of 
piety  and  patriotism  have  for  the 
student  of  Scottish  history.  If  the 
crumbled  down  walls  could  speak 
what  a  story  would  be  theirs  ?  Yet 
u  stone  walls  have  ears "  ;  they 
have  tongues,  too ;  nor  are  these 
ruins  dumb.  Mr.  Butler  is  a  master 
of  his  art,  and  he  succeeds  in  his 
purpose,  which  is  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  old  churches  in  the  language 
of  the  people. 

A  number  of  Edinburgh  books 
bearing  the  imprint  of  T.  &  T. 
Clark,  for  whom  the  Publishers* 
Syndicate  are  the  Canadian  agents, 
are  also  to  be  seen.  They  carry  the 
credentials  of  the  solid  Scottish 
house,  but  not  finding  among  them 
any  distinctly  Scotch,  I  forbear  to 
refer  to  such  admirable  titles  as 
"William  Herschel,"  "  Cranmer," 
"Luther,"  "Buddha,"  and  others 
among  the  "World's  Epoch  Makers." 
(See  page  86.) 


While  not  a  Scottish  book,  the 
sum  and  substance  of  Professor 
Bryce's  History  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  is  so  Scottish  that  it 
cannot  be  excluded  from  this  article. 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  long 
under  the  domination  of  Scotsmen, 
much  of  its  greatest  work  was 
accomplished  by  the  hardy  moun- 
taineer of  Scotland  that  its  history 
reads  like  a  history  of  the  achieve- 
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merits  of  famous  Scots  abroad.  Dr. 
Bryce  has  given  us  a  great  book  ; 
he  tells  a  wonderful  story,  and  the 
Scotsman  must,  indeed,  be  dead  to 
national  impulse  who  can  read  the 
book  without  cherishing  a  pardon- 
able pride  in  his  country  and  its 
people.  William  Briggs  (Toronto), 
the  public-spirited  publisher  has 
done  much  to  encourage  the  study 
and  research  of  early  Canadian  his- 
tory, and  to  his  patriotic  policy 
Canada  owes  this  and  other  admir- 
able historical  works. 

A  Scottish  book  of  the  year  that 
claims  special  attention  is  the  poeti- 
cal works  of  Alexander  MacLach- 
lan,  prepared  first  by  his  daughter 
as  a  labor  of  love,  and  carried  on 
by  a  small  committee  of  friends 
after  her  death.  The  book  is  a 
well  edited,  well  printed,  and  hand- 
somely made  volume,  which  will  be 
a  decided  addition  to  the  library  of 
any  lover  of  poetry  whether  Eng- 
lish or  Scotch.  MacLachlan's  fame 
will  be  still  further  proclaimed  by 
this  posthumous  collection  of  his 
verse. 

A  new- volume  of  verse  from  Mr. 
J.  Stuart  Thomson,  a  brilliant  young 
Canadian  who  is  now  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  famous  Plant  Sys- 
tem, and  with  whom  the  writing  of 
verse  is  one  of  the  enthusiasms  of 
the  hours  of  leisure  from  business, 
is  announced  by  William  Briggs. 
In  "  A  Day's  Song,"  this  new  book, 
Mr.  Thomson    exhibits   the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise  of  his  earlier 
volume  "  Estabelle."     It  is  a  valu- 
able  addition  to  Canadian  litera- 
ture.    Mr.  Thomson  was  born  and 
educated   in   Montreal.      He  is  of 
Scotch  parentage   on    his   father's 
side,   and   on    his  mother's  comes 
of  old  U.  E.  Loyalist  stock. 

Rev.  Alexander  Miller,  Presby- 


terian minister  of  Kintail,  Ont. 
(Old  Country  friends  will  remem- 
ber him  as  Free  Church  minister  of 
Renton),  has  written  a  vigorous 
pamphlet  of  a  polemical  character, 
entitled  "  Plymouthism  and  the 
Modern  Churches."  Whatever  the 
adherents  of  this  sect  may  think  of 
Mr.  Miller's  arguments,  its  oppo- 
nents will  undoubtedly  regard  them 
as  entirely  logical  and  unanswer- 
able. He  handles  the  tenets  of  the 
brethren  without  gloves. 

Rev.  Dr.  Maclean,  a  Methodist 
clergyman,  at  present  stationed  at 
Neepawa,  Man.,  has  written  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  works,  but  his  latest, 
"  The  Making  of  a  Christian  "  (Wil- 
liam Briggs),  is  in  some  respects  his 
best.  A  reviewer  writes  of  it :  "  The 
charm  of  the  style  is  its  rugged 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  language  of  the 
Bible  and  Pilgrim's  Progress.  It 
fairly  bristles  with  monosyllabic 
sword-points.  There  is  not  a  dull 
line  in  the  book.  Open  it  where 
you  will  and  diamonds  may  be  had 
for  the  picking  up." 

A  work  of  great  interest  to  Bible 
students,  and  one  for  which  there 
has  been  a  felt  demand,  has  been 
supplied  by  Rev.  Donald  McKen- 
zie,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  living 
in  Toronto,  in  his  "  Exposition  of 
the  Old  Testament  Sacrifices,"  just 
published  by  William  Briggs.  Mr. 
McKenzie's  object  has  been  to  pre- 
pare a  popular  work  translating  the 
symbolism  of  those  ancient  insti- 
tutions into  the  life  and  thought  of 
the  present  day.  In  the  closing 
chapter  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is 
expounded  in  the  light  of  the  pre- 
ceding discussion. 

Rev.  Dr.  Mac  Kay,  of  Woodstock, 
whose  "  Pioneer  Life  in  Zorra  "  has 
found  readers  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Canada,  has  followed  this  with 
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another  Zorra  book.  In  this,  under 
the  title,  "  Zorra  Boys  at  Home  and 
Abroad;  or,  How  to  Succeed"  (Wil- 
liam Briggs),  Dr.  MacKay  traces  the 
career  of  a  score  or  so  of  men  who 
were  born  or  brought  up  in  Zorra — 
that  remarkable  Highland  settle- 
ment— and  have  won  distinction  in 
various  walks  of  life — as  cabinet 
ministers,  senators,  millionaires,  pre- 
sidents and  professors  of  colleges, 
missionaries,  authors,  etc.  Two  of 
these  Zorra  boys  of  whom  their 
native  place  has  special  reason  to 
be  proud  are  Mackay  of  Formosa 
and  "  Ralph  Connor,"  the  well- 
known  author.  Dr.  MacKay  has 
so  sketched  these  lives  as  to  make 
them  not  only  deeply  interesting 
reading,  but  most  inspiring  in  their 
stimulus  toward  the  cultivation  of 
those  qualities  and  virtues  which 
ensure  success.  No  better  book  for 
the  young  was  ever  written  in 
Canada. 

A  new  Canadian  historical  ro- 
mance that  has  sprung  into  quick 
popularity,  is  "  Lords  of  the  North" 
(Toronto :  William  Briggs),  the 
author  of  which  is  a  young  Canadian 
girl,  Agnes  C.  Lant,  of  Ottawa.  It  is 
a  story  of  the  great  struggle  between 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  its 
formidable  rival  the  North-West 
Company  for  the  possession  of  the 
furtrade  in  the  North-West.  We 
learn  with  pleasure  that  the  book 
within  a  week  of  issue  ran  into  a 
second  edition.  It  is  perhaps  with- 
out exception  the  most  fascinating 
Canadian  work  yet  written.  Miss 
Lant  is  of  Scottish  ancestry  on  her 
father's   side. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Fraser  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  signal  success  of 
his  "  Mooswa."  The  book  has 
achieved  instant  and  wonderful 
popularity.      The    Canadian   pub- 


lisher, William  Briggs,  considers  it 
the  most  popular  Canadian  book 
he  has  yet  published.  An  inter- 
esting feature  in  connection  with 
the  publication  of  the  book  is  the 
flood  of  letters  it  has  brought  the 
author  from  all  quarters,  warmly 
praising  the  book,  and  urging  him 
to  further  work  along  the  same  line. 
It  is  no  small  credit  to  Canada  to 
have  produced  two  of  the  three 
great  writers  of  animal  stories  to- 
day, Fraser  and  Seton-Thomson — 
the  third  in  the  trio  being  the  world- 
famous  Kipling,  whose  "Jungle 
Tales "  merit  little,  if  any,  more 
praise  than  the  stories  of  his  Cana- 
dian confreres.     (See  page  83.) 


Among  the  smaller  books  deserv- 
ing more  than  passing  notice  is  a 
new  Guide  Book  to  Islay,  by  the 
Rev.  John  George  MacNeill,  United 
Free  Church  Manse,  Cawdor,  Scot- 
land. To  natives  of  the  "  Green, 
Grassy,  Isle,"  it  will  come  as  a 
cherished  memory,  with  its  wealth 
of  beautiful  description  and  illus- 
trations of  noted  places,  but  by  a 
wider  circle  it  will  be  kindly  greeted 
because  of  its  value  as  a  contri- 
bution to  typographical  literature. 
The  reverend  author  has  not  merely 
compiled  a  tourists'  guide  book,  but 
has  written  a  short  history  of  his 
native  island  which  is  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  to  the  student  of 
such  works.  That  it  will  meet  with 
liberal  patronage  is  to  be  sincerely 
hoped.  (Glasgow  :  Archibald  Sin- 
clair, "Celtic  Press,"  47  Waterloo 
street.) 


Among  the  important  books  of 
the  year,  "  Life  in  Scotland  a  Hun- 
dred Years  Ago,"  by  James  Murray, 
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M.A.,  claims  a  conspicuous  place. 
The  material  is  furnished  by  Sir 
John  Sinclair's  Old  Statistical  Ac- 
count of  Scotland,  1791-1799,  an 
exhaustless  mine  of  information. 
Mr.  Murray  has  made  excellent  use 
of  the  old  parish  accounts,  originally 
written  by  the  parish  ministers. 
He  classifies  his  material  into  agri- 
cultural, domestic  and  social,  mar- 
riages, births,  funerals,  popular 
superstitions,  ecclesiastical  and 
theological,  schools  and  school- 
masters, tales  and  legends,  and 
etymological,  and  has  gleaned  to 
such  advantage  that  a  comprehen- 
sive and  apparently  complete  pic- 
ture appears  to  the  mind.  The 
book  ought  to  be  widely  read.  To 
Canadians  it  has  this  especial  inter- 
est that  it  gives  an  authentic  ac- 
count of  the  life  their  Scottish  fore- 
fathers pursued  just  prior  to  their 
leaving  to  settle  in  Canada.  The 
work  can  be  strongly  recommended. 


In  the  Upper  Canada  Tract 
Society's  rooms  at  102  Yonge 
street,  Toronto,  there  are  many 
choice  volumes  of  Scottish  author- 
ship, chiefly  of  the  religious  class. 
Oliphant,  Anderson  &  Ferrier's 
"  Famous  Scots"  series  are  on  the 
counters  and  Stodder  &  Houghton's 
publications.  Dr.  George  Mathe- 
son's  charming  volumes,  "  Studies 
of  the  Portrait  of  Christ,"  has  had 
a  deservedly  liberal  sale,  and  what 
can  be  more  suitable  at  this  season 
as  a  gift  to  a  friend  than  this  "  ban- 
quet of  pure,  concentrated  thought " 
as  the  British  Weekly  describes  the 
book.  The  British  Monthly  handled 
by  this  house  for  Canada  has  had  a 
most  cordial  reception.  It  is  much 
sought  for,  and  will  very  soon  be 
familiar  to  the  Canadian  public. 
Needless  to  say  it  is  a  thoroughly 
good  production,  and  it  seems  to 
have  made  a  hit  from  the  start. 


When  Prince  Charlie  resided  at 
Edinburgh,  after  the  battle  of  Pres- 
tonpans,  some  of  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  continued  to  pray  for  King 
George  at  public  service.  Rev.  Mr. 
Macvicar  being  asked  by  some 
Highlanders  to  pray  for  the  Prince, 
promised  to  comply,  and  fulfilled  his 
promise  thus  : — "  And  as  for  this 
young  Prince,  who  is  come  hither  in 
quest  of  an  earthly  crown,  grant,  O 
Lord,  that  he  may  speedily  receive  a 
crown  of  glory." 

THE  Scottish  term  "Wadset," 
meant  that  the  mortgagee  took  into 
possession  so  much  land  as  would 
secure  the  principal  and  interest  of 
the  money  lent,  for  which  he  had  to 
give  no  account  though  there  might 
be  a  surplus,  but  only  to  return  the 
lands  to  the  former  owner  when  the 
principal  sum  was  paid  off. 


In  the  Scots  Magazine  for  July, 
1802,  there  is  a  copy  of  a  very 
curious  crown  grant,  dated  nth 
July,  1487,  by  which  James  III 
confirms  to  Malice  Doire  (Malise 
Dewar),  an  inhabitant  of  Strath- 
fillan,  in  Perthshire,  the  peaceable 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  a  relic 
of  St.  Fillan,  called  the  Quegrich 
(Crozier)  which  he  and  his  predeces- 
sors are  said  to  have  possessed  since 
the  days  of  Bruce.  As  the  Queg- 
rich was  used  to  cure  diseases,  this 
document  is,  probably,  the  most 
ancient  Scottish  patent  ever  granted 
for  a  quack  medicine. 

THE  relics  of  St.  Andrew  which, 
tradition  says,  were  brought  into 
Scotland  by  Regulus,  consisted  of : 
"  One  joint  of  the  Saint's  arm  ;  item, 
three  fingers  of  his  right  hand;  item, 
one  tooth  ;  item,  one  knee-pan." 


BEIEF  CHRONICLE,  1900. 


Jan.  6. — For  the  first  time  in  cen- 
turies the  Gorsedd  Sword,  the  mystic 
weapon  of  the  Welsh  bards,  was 
solemnly  unscathed  on  Saturday, 
6th  January,  in  a  remote  spot  and 
during  a  heavy  storm.  At  the  close 
of  the  ceremony  the  chief  bard, 
Cowlyd,  bare-headed,  invoked  the 
blessing  of  the  Almighty  on  the 
British  arms  in  South  Africa  in  the 
"war  against  falsehood,  iniquity  and 
error,"  and  announced  that  the  Gor- 
sedd Sword  would  never  again  be 
seathed  till  the  triumph  of  the  forces 
of  Righteousness  over  the  hordes  of 
Evil. 

Jan.  17. — The  Marquis  of  Loth- 
ian, former  keeper  of  the  Great  Seal 
of  Scotland  and  a  Scottish  nobleman 
with  many  titles  anddignities,  died. 

Jan.  20.  —  John  Ruskin  died, 
aged  81  years. 

Jan.  22. — Rev.  Wm.  Patrick,  D.D., 
Dundee,  Scotland,  accepted  the 
principalship  of  Manitoba  College. 

Jan.  23. — Robert  Reid,one  of  the 
most  prominent  Scotsmen  of  Lon- 
don, Ont.,  died. 

May  12.— Lt.-Col.  A.  M.  Cosby, 
CO.,  of  the  48th  Highlanders,  To- 
ronto, died. 

May  17. — Mafeking  relieved. 

JUNE  13. — General  Assembly 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada 
met  at  Halifax,  N.S.  Rev.  Profes- 
sor Adam  Pollock,  D.D.,  unani- 
mously elected  Moderator. 

AUG.  6. — Sons  of  Scotland  an- 
nual games  held  at  Toronto. 

Aug.  1 1. — Caledonian  games  held 
at  Montreal. 

AUG.  22. — Seventh  annual  gather- 
ing of  the  clans  held  at  Belleville 
by  Roby  Roy  Camp,  S.O.S. 


AUG.  28. — Cluny  Macpherson  of 
Cluny  Macpherson,  died. 

Oct.  9. — The  Marquis  of  Bute 
died. 

OCT.  18. — Thanksgiving  Day  ob- 
served in  Canada. 

OCT.  00. — Sir  Roderick  Cameron 
of  Glengarry  and  New  York,  died. 

OCT.  31. — The  last  meetings  of 
the  General  Assemblies  of  the  Free 
Church  and  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  were  held  in  Edin- 
burgh prior  to  entering  the  United 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  on  the 
following  day. 

Nov.  1. — The  United  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  was  formed  at  Edin- 
burgh, Rev.  Principal  Rainy,  D.D., 
of  the  New  College,  being  elected 
the  first  Moderator.  The  constitut- 
ing of  this  new  church  was  probably 
the  most  important  event  in  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  not  except- 
ing the  epochal  Disruption  of  1843 
which  resulted  in  the  Free  Church 
being  founded. 

Nov.  7. — General  election  for  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  took 
place  resulting  in  the  return  to 
power  of  the  Liberal  party. 

NOV.  20. — Sons  of  Scotland  an- 
nual concert  in  Massey  Hall,  To- 
ronto. 

Nov.  30. — St.  Andrew's  anniver- 
sary celebrated  in  Toronto  by  a 
grand  ball  in  the  Pavilion  of  the 
Horticultural  Gardens.  Earl  Minto 
(Governor-General  of  Canada)  and 
Countess  Minto  were  present  and 
the  attendance  was  very  large.  The 
function  was  an  unqualified  social 
success. 


EVENTS— 1901. 


^17NNIVERSARY  of  Burns' 

lj=jl  Birthday,  January  25th, 
<ijs  U  will  be  celebrated  by  Scot- 
tish Societies  in  Canada 
very  generally. 

Miss  Jessie  N.  MacLachlan  of 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  the  famous  Scot- 
tish prima  donna,  will  open  her 
American  tour  at  the  Burns'  cele- 
bration at  Toronto  when  she  will 
appear  at  Massey  Music  Hall.  Miss 
MacLachlan's  visit  has  been  much 
looked  forward  to,  and  a  most 
cordial  welcome  awaits  her  and  her 
husband,  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan, 
jun.,  from  their  countrymen  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Ash  Wednesday,  February  20. 

St.  David's  Day,  March  1. 

St.  Patrick's  Day,  March  17. 

Good  Friday,  April  5. 

Easter  Sunday,  April  7. 

St.  George's  Day,  April  23. 

May  Day,  May  1. 

Beltane,  May  12. 

Queen's  Birthday,  May  24. 

Whit-Sunday,  May  26. 

Anniversary  of  the  Accession  of 
Queen  Victoria,  June  20. 

The  Glasgow  exhibition  for  which 
arrangements,  on  an  international 
scale,  have  been  in  progress  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  will  be  offi- 
cially opened  next  June.  This 
event  has  attracted  great  atten- 
tion in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  special  exhibits  are 
being  placed  on  view  by  several  of 


the  governments  and  by  many  lead- 
ing merchants  and  manufacturers. 
Special  excursions  from  Canada  are 
announced  by  Mr.  William  Banks, 
sen.,  Past  Grand  Secretary  of*the 
Sons  of  Scotland  Association,  519 
Parliament  street  Toronto,  who 
will  be  glad  to  attend  to  applications 
from  Scotchmen  wishing  to  join 
any  of  his  parties. 

The  biennial  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Camp  of  the  Sons  of  Scotland  will 
take  place  at  Toronto  on  the  fourth 
Tuesday  of  June  this  year.  The 
Grand  Chief's  headquarters  will  be 
at  Campbell's  Grand  Union  Hotel, 
which  being  opposite  the  entrance 
to  the  Union  Station  will  be  most 
convenient  to  the  railway  trains. 
Host  Campbell  promises  unusually 
excellent  arrangements  for  the  com- 
fort and  accommodation  of  attend- 
ing delegates. 

Dominion  Day,  July  I. 

Toronto  District  Sons  of  Scot- 
land annual  excursion  and  games, 
August  5th. 

Labor  Day,  September  2. 

Michaelmas  Day,  September  29. 

Caledonian  Society  of  Toronto's 
celebration  of  Hallowe'en,  Walker 
House,  October  31st. 

Birth  of  Prince  of  Wales,  Nov.  9. 

St.  Andrew's  Day,  November  30. 

St.  Andrew's  Anniversary  will  be 
celebrated  at  Toronto  by  a  Dinner 
at  the  Queen's  Hotel. 


It  was  a  saying  of  LordTyrawley, 
that  to  constitute  the  beau  ideal  of 
an  army  a  general  should  take  ten 
thousand     fasting    Scotsmen,    ten 


thousand  Englishmen  after  a  hearty 
dinner,  and  ten  thousand  Irishmen 
just  after  their  second  bottle. 
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Royal  Stuart, 

50  Cents  Per  lb. 


Gordon, 

40  Cents  Per  lb. 


Unsurpassed  for  Refined  Delicate 
Flavor  and  Fragrance. 


MacLeod, 

30  Cents  Per  lb. 


Rob  Roy, 

25  Cents  Per  lb. 


BALFOUR  &  CO., 


HAMILTON, 
ONT. 


Scotch  Ta'|or'ng 

You  admire  a  smartly  dressed  business 
man,  not  only  because  it  indicates  good 
taste,  but  good  business  habits. 

Scotch  tailoring 

Gives  you  the  best  value  for  your  money 
because  you  can  depend  on  a  good  fit  ; 
And  if  you  wish  to  get  the  worth  of 
your  money  as  well,  select  from  the 
full  stock  of 

Scotch  and  English 

Tweeds  and  Suitings  of  every  kind  at 
the  store  of 

W.  J.  ROBERTSON 

merchant  tailor 

378  YONGE  ST.,  Toronto. 


The. 


Best  Plumbing: 
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Gas,  Steam  and  dot  Water 
Titter. 

Smoke  Testing  of  Plumbing  and 
Drains  a  specialty. 

First-class  workmen  only  employed  and 
good  work  guaranteed. 

UP-TO-DATE  STOCK  ON  HAND 


Kenneth  J.  Allison, 

668   YONGE   ST.,   TORONTO 
'Phone  3667. 
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The  Pioneer  Seed 
House  of  Canada. 


Established  Over  50  Years. 


For  over  half  a  century  we  have  been 
supplying  the  Fanners,  the  Gardeners, 
the  Florists,  and  the  Horticultural 
Specialists  in  all  portions  of  the  Do- 
minion with  our  selected  and  reliable 
stocks  of  Seeds  for  the  Field,  the  Gar- 
den, and  the  Greenhouse  ;  and  year 
after  year  their  orders  come  to  us  as 
regularly  as  the  seasons. 

The  mails  annually  carry  thousands 
of  packages  to  our  customers  in  British 
Columbia,  Manitoba,  the  North-West 
Territories  and  Maritime  Provinces. 

Send  for  our  Seed  Catalogue  for  1901, 
which  we  mail  free  to  all  applicants. 
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Scotch     *, 
Celtic       + 
Ornaments 


We  furnish  Designs 
and  Estimates  with 
despatch 


THERE  is  something  unique  about 

Scottish  Jewellery  that  gives  it  a 

charm  particularly  its  own.    The  best 

display  on  the  American  continent  is 

said  to  be  at  our  establishment. 

Our  Catalogue  gives  a  fair  idea  of 
what  constitutes  our  stock,  but  a  visit 
of  inspection  practically  amounts  to 
a  revelation. 

WANLESS  &  CO. 


Established 
1840 


168  Yonge  Street 
TORONTO 
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The  Alexander 


...  &  Cable 

Lithographing  Co. 

Of  Toronto,  Limited. 

ENGRA VERS 

Mail  Building         Telephone  9 
TORONTO 

v*  Ontario 
Veterinary 
College,  »««w 

Temperance  Street, 

Toronto,  Canada. 

Affiliated  with  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Patrons:     Governor-General  of  Canada,   and   Lieut. - 
Governor  of  Ontario. 


The  most  successful  Veterinary  Insti- 
tution in  America. 

All  experienced  teachers. 

Fee  :  sixty-five  dollars  per  session. 

Session  begins  in  October. 


Apply  to  Principal, 

ANDREW  SMITH, 

F.RCV.S. 
Toronto,  Canada. 


VVC 

EttPLOY 
EVERY 
METHOD 
OE  MAKING 
PlATESEOf? 
LETTER  PRESS 
PPINTIM 


THE  APT 
ENGPAVING  HOUSE 
Of  CAflADA 


92§a,y  £t 


DESIGN 
ILLVMMtOK 


,<me 

2593. 


Well-arranged,  attractive 
Printing  brings  results. 
Leave  us  jour  next  order  for 

COMMERCIAL  or.... 
SOCIETY  PRINTING 

and  we  will  demonstrate 
this  fact. 


New 

Address 


75  York  Street 


..Toronto 


Telephone  647    R,CHAMR;NfG°c 


UTHAM 
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719  YONGE  ST. 


Caterer. 
and  Confectioner. 


/^£S2c^(^5S3^ 


Scottish  Societies  a  Specialty, 


AS  PURE  AS  IT  CAN  BE  MADE 

AS  DELICIOUS  AS  IT  IS  PURE 


THERE'S   A 

WHOLE   SERMON 

IN  A  JAR  OP 

IMPERIAL  CHEESE 

A  SERMON  ON 

PURITY,  HONESTY  AND  HEALTH 


THE  GEO.   B.    MEADOWS 

Toronto  Wire,  Iron  and  Brass  Works  Co.  Limited.    117  King  Street  West,  Toronto. 
We  make  Iron  Fences,  Bank  and  Office  Railings,  Art  Iron  and  Brass  Work,  Mining  Screens,  etc. 

PmfPPfifin   Fmm   FlVP         Dwelling  Houses,  School  and  Church  Property,  Public  Institutions, 

and  non-hazardous  Mercantile  Risks  are  made  a  specialty  of  by 

THE  EQUITY  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  TORONTO. 

A  strong,  safe,  successful,  Canadian  Company,  controlled  and  patronized  by  SCOTCHMEN.   Communicate  with 

ALEXANDER  FRASER, 
Manning  Arcade,  City  Agent,  Toronto. 
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Sterling" 


Oils 

Varnishes      .     .     . 
engineers9  Supplies 


When  you  see  this  Brand  it  is  a  guarantee  of  the  finest  quality* 
We  have  always  a  full  line  of  the  above  in  stock* 
See  you  get  the  genuine* 

FOR  SALE  01NX.Y  BY 

THE  GRANT-HAMILTON  OIL  CO. 

IMPYT  TIIMp  ^0U  naye  Dry  Goods,  Fancy  Articles, 

Men's  Wearables,  etc.,  to  buy,  come 
and  see  our  store.  If  you  make  one  purchase,  you  will  make 
us  one  more  steady  customer.  Our  goods  are  reliable,  and 
our  prices  always  lower  than  other  stores, 

M.J.  CROTTIE 
•phone  5515  GOR.  QUEEN  AND  NORTHCOTE 

MODERATE  RATES 

Special  Facilities  for  Family  and  Tourist  Parties 

.  .  .  HOME  COMFORTS  .  .  . 

Only  a  few  minutes  walk  from  Railway  Depot  and  Steamers. 
Quick  connections  by  'Bus  and  Street  Car  from  door. 


GUESTS  ALWAYS   COME    BACK 


TORONTO'S 
LEADING 
HOTEL 


( the  Arlington 

Wodern  Tamily  and  Commercial  Botel 
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Caulfeild,  fienderson  $  Burns 

Wholesale  Importers  and  manufacturers  of 

men's  furnishings 


CLOTHING 


Our  range  for  the  Season  of  1901  embraces  a  full  range  of  Flannel 
Suitings  in  Fancy  Stripes  and  Plain  Colors,  also  Fancy  Vests,  Light 
Coats  and  Vests,  White  Duck  Coats  and  Trowsers,  and  Tweed  Bi- 
cycle and  Outing  Suits. 


NEGLIGEE  SHIRTS    A  very  extensive  line  of  Stiff  Bosom  Fancy  Shirts,  com- 
PLAIM       PLEATED  Plete  luie  °f  White  Shirts  for  every  day  wear,  and  the  correct 

WAIST      COATLESS  style  for  full  dress  evening  wear. 

NECKWEAR    Always  a  well  selected  exclusive  variety  of  designs  to  choose  from; 

AllEDAI  I  C    a &in    DAIITC     Stitched  with   two  needle  machines,    thus    ensuring 
UVCKALLO    AND    rMN  I O     strength  and  durability. 

Our  brands  are  well  known,  and  we  are  continu- 
UNDERWEAR  AND  HOSIERY    ally  adding   new   lines,    thus  keeping   our    stock 

abreast  of  the  times. 


All  of  the  above  goods  are   our   own  manufacture,   the   designs  and  pat- 
terns being  confined  to  us,  and  cannot  clash  with  other  makes. 

Our  travellers  will  again  be  on  their  respective  trips  after  the  New  Year,  and 
we  bespeak  as  liberal  patronage  as  in  the  past. 

Letter  orders  carefully  and  promptly  attended  to. 


CAULFEILD,  HENDERSON  &  BURNS 

17  &  19  Front  St.  West,  Toronto 


Dinna  forget— If  it's  a  guid  thing  in  our  line,  we  hae  it. 
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BOOKS  FOR  CANADIAN  SCOTS. 

Scotch-Canadian  Poets  Vol.  i :— Collected  and  Published  by  the 

Caledonian  Society  of  Toronto; 

Selections  from  37  Scottish  Canadian  Poets,  Biographical  Sketches  and  Photo-Engravures. 
Crown  Octavo,  cloth,  gilt,  over  320  papes.    Post  free  to  any  part  of  the  world  for  $1.00. 

IBIDIE'C    PDPMQ  ■     Tne  latest  edition  of  John  Imrie's  Poems,  making  a  bulky  volume. 
1  mil  IK   \»    rutmo.    Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.     Price,  $1.00. 

Scotch  ORn  Tne  Highland    ORn  Capt.  Ross  on  the        ORn 

Readings,  *yv»  Soldier,  £OL.  South  African  "War,    ^OL, 

Scottish  Music,  Scottish  Songs,  Scottish  Reading,  at  Lowest  Prices. 

IMRIE,  GRAHAM  &  CO., 

31  CHURCH  ST.,  TORONTO,  CAN. 


THE  STANDARD  FUEL  CO. 

OF  TORONTO,  Limited. 


ITISA  GOOD  SIGN 

when  customers  continue  to  deal  with  us  year  after  year.  They 
know  our  coal  gives  them  every  satisfaction  and  waste  neither 
time  or  money  in  making  experiments  but  buy  from  us  and  so 
get  -first-class  fuel. 

'PHONES  1836,  863. 

the  BROWN  BROS.,  ■.,„,*««■ 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Account  Books,  Pocket  Books,  Purses,  Port  Folios,  Etc. 
Stationers,  Bookbinders,  Etc. 

•  NEW  WAREHOUSE  51-53  WELLINGTON  ST,  W.,  TORONTO- 

We  Make  a  Specialty  of  — r 

STATIONERY  AND  OFFICE  SUPPLIES. 

EVERY  REQUISITE  FOR  BANKS,  COMPANIES  AND  COUNTING  HOUSE. 
Rrtnif  RINDING-    MOTTO-DURABILITY,  STYLE. 

BUUiYDira lji rata .  moderate  charges. 

We  aim  to  have  the  most  complete  Stationery  House  in  the  Dominion. 


ffliss  Hkxandrina  J\amsay 


Reciter  and 

Contralto 

Vocalist 
• 
Concerts 

JRUBomes 

Receptions 

Churches, 

Etc. 


"Miss  Ramsay,  who  is  a  Scotch-Canadian,  is  something  more 
than  an  elocutionist.  She  has  a  rich  gift  of  the  dramatic  instinct.  Her 
readings  are  not  merely  intelligent  repetitions  of  the  text — they  are 
graphic  pictures  of  scene  and  character.'' — -Glasgow  Herald. 

"The  humorous  recitals  of  Miss  ALRXANDRINA  Ramsay  formed 
two  of  the  treats  of  the  evening.  Blest  with  a  charming  presence, 
an  easy  manner  and  a  voice  of  wonderful  flexibility,  Miss  Ramsay 
captivated  her  hearers,"  etc. — Liverpool  Courier. 

"To  grace  of  person  Miss  Ramsay  adds  histrionic  talent  of  the 
highest  order.  Her  interpretation  of  character  and  sentiment  is  ad- 
mirable. She  is  easily  in  the  front  rank  of  elocutionists." — Toronto 
Globe. 


Address:  524  CHURCH   STREET,  TORONTO 


ffliss  Jessie  Hwen  MacLacblan 


#£#»£»»$»££#$»££»j»<»#j»»#»»  a***.******* 


the 

Great 

Scottish 

Prima= 

Donna 


Ue 
Pet  of 
Jioyalty 

and  the 

Pride  of 
Scotland 


$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$ 


In  the  flowery  field  of  Scottish  and  Gaelic-  melody,  Jessie  N.  MacLachlan  stands  at  the  top  of  her  profession. 
No  Scottish  vocalist  in  this  or  any  other  age  has  had  so  successful  and  brilliant  a  career  as  has  "  the  bonnie 
lass  frae  Oban"  ;  and  the  announcement  that  she  and  her  gifted  husband  are  to  tour  Canada  and  the  United 
States  ill  the  beginning  of  1901  marks  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Scottish  song,  so  far  as  this  country  and  the 
Republic  south  of  us  are  concerned.  Miss  MacLachlan  has  had  many  addresses  presented  to  her  in  Scotland 
and  England  of  late  ;  and  the  strongest  sentiment  expressed  in  them  has  been  an  earnest  desire  that  the 
great  prima  donna  receive  a  kindly  and  enthusiastic  welcome  from  her  countrymen  and  countrywomen  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 


The  following  leading  article  from  the  "North-Eastern  Daily  Gazette 
MacLachlan : — 


aptly  explains  the  mission  of  Jessie 


"  A  powerful  aid,  if  not,  indeed,  an  indispensability  to  genuine  success  in  life  is  belief  in  one's  mission.  One 
must  try  to  find  the  mission  for  which  he  has  peculiar  gifts,  then  seek  to  fulfil  it  with  his  whole  soul.  Not  a 
little  of  the  remarkable  influence  acquired  by  Miss  Jessie  MacLachlan,  who  is  not  unfitly  described  as  the  Queen 
of  Scottish  Song,  is  due  to  her  discovery  of  and  devotion  to  the  peculiar  work  for  which  she  is  specially  gifted 
by  nature.  Her  mission  is  the  popularization  of  the  songs  of  her  native  land,  or  rather  the  interpretation  of 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  deepen  the  influence  they  exercise  on  the  hearts  and  imaginations  of  her  country- 
people,  and  to  heighten  the  enjoyment  they  are  fitted  to  yield.  She  is  not  ashamed  of  her  native  Gaelic  or  her 
native  Lowland  Scotch.  On  the  contrary,  she  uses  them  as  though  she  loved  them,  and  indeed  could  not  love 
them  more  although  she  believed  them  to  be  the  language  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  millenniums  ago.  Then  she 
sings  with  her  whole  soul.  Few  vocalists  have  ever  appeared  on  the  public  platform  more  generously  endowed 
with  natural  resources.  To  these  rare  gifts  of  song,  however,  she  adds  a  fine  and  true  intelligence,  and  a  quick 
adaptability.  Hence  she  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  dramatic  faculty.  She  makes  real  the  scenes  and  inci- 
dents despicted  in  the  historical  songs  which  are  her  special  favorites  ;  she  gives  fresh  life  and  power  to  the 
sentiments  by  which  they  are  inspired  and  by  which  they  have  cheered  many  generations  of  Scottish  men  and 
women.  Therefore,  wherever  she  goes  she  quickens  Scottish  patriotism  ;  and,  as  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  there  are  many  thousands  whose  hearts  turn  lovingly  to  the  tartan,  and  beat  responsive  to  Scottish 
songs  of  love  and  of  war,  she  may  confidently  anticipate  a  splendid  triumph  during  her  forthcoming  trans- Atlan- 
tic tour." 

The  management  of  Miss  MacLachlan's  tour  in  Canada  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  William  Campbell,  of  the 
Scottish-Canadian  Musical  Bureau,  McKinnon  Building,  Melinda  Street,  Toronto ;  and  societies  or  indivi- 
duals desirous  of  securing  a  date  should  at  once  apply  to  Air.  Campbell. 
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BOOKS  YOU  SHOULD  LOOK  AT 


The  Stickit 

Minister's 

Wooing 


A  series  of  stories  in  which  S.  R.  Crockett 
is  at  his  best.  The  humor  and  pathos  of  the  dia- 
logue and  descriptions  are  such  as  will  attract 
all  Scottish  readers.  Here,  too,  they  will  meet 
many  old  friends  with  whom  they  have  become 
acquainted  in  Mr.   Crockett's  previous  stories. 

CLOTH,  $1.50-PAPER,  75  CENTS. 


By  Rev.  Duncan  Anderson.  Of  the  interest 
and  value  of  these  reminiscences  there  can  be  no 
question.  The  phases  of  Scottish  life  here  re- 
presented are  passing  away,  and  there  are  many 
who  will  cherish  these  memorials  of  a  fast 
vanishing  condition  of  things. 

CliOTH,  $1.00-PAPER,  60  CENTS. 


Scottish 
Folk- Lore 


The  Black 
Douglas 


By  S.  R.  Crockett.  This  is  a  Scottish 
story  of  the  good  old  times.  The  gallant  scenes 
of  tilt  and  tourney  are  described  with  a  skill  akin 
to  that  of  the  great  Sir  Walter  himself. 

CLOTH,  GILT  TOP,  $1  60. 
PAPER,  75  CENTS. 


By  Robina  and  Kathleen  M.  Li  gars. — 
"They  have  such  a  fund  of  humor,  such  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  ways  and  doings  of 
women  in  church  work,  and  of  human  nature  in 
general  that  this  tale — characteristically  Canadian 
as  it  is— should  go  through  many  editions." 
— Ottawa  Journal. 

CLOTH,  $1.00. 


Committed 
to  His 
Charge 


GEORGE  N.  MORANG  &  COMPANY, 


90  Wellington  St.  West 
TORONTO. 


LIMITED. 
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NEW    FICTION  .. 


THE  GREATEST  POLITICAL  NOVEL 
OF  THE  DAY 

the  Ulantk  of 

Elijah 

BY    I.    ZANGWILL. 

(Author  of  "The  Master,"  etc.) 

PAPER,  75C.        CLOTH,  $1.50 

The  Standard  says: — 

11  The  book  is  crammed  full  of  striking  character- 
ization of  all  sorts,  and  of  writing  that  carries 
one  away  with  sheer  cleverness.  Mr.  Zangwill 
has  written  a  remarkable  book  that  will  greatly 
enhance  his  reputation." 


JOSEPH  CONRAD'S 
GREAT  STORY  .   . 

Lord  Jim 


PAPER,  75C.       CLOTH,  $1 .25 


The  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review,  says: — 

"Lord  Jim  is  a  great  book,  a  wonderful  book,  a 
magnificent  book.  .  .  I  venture  to  say  that 
no  book  like  it  has  ever  before  been  published 
in  the  English  language  .  .  a  work  of  unique 
and  superb  genius." 


An  admirable  piece  of  work 

— Daily  Telegraph. 

the  Sateless 
Barrier 

BY  LUCAS  MALET 

(Chas.  Kinqsley's  Daughter). 


PAPER,  75C. 


"This  book  is  one  of  the  best  pro- 
ducts of  modern  fiction.  .  .  I  can- 
not admire  too  much  the  ease  and 
graciousness  of  her  style." 

— Toronto  Star. 


The  Girl  at  the 
Halfway  House 


BY  E.  HOUGH 


PAPER,  75C. 
CLOTH,  $1.25 


N.  Y.  Times,  Saturday  Review, 

says : — 

"Conan  Doyle's  Schoolboy  critic 
would  surely  pronounce  it  a 
"ripping  good  story,"  and  the 
less  infallible  professional  review- 
er will  read  it  with  stirred  pulse 
and  with  a  high  estimate  of  its 
merit." 


By  a  Clever  Canadian 

Jl  Daughter 
of  Witcbts 

BY  JOANNA  E.  WOOD 


PAPER,  50C. 

CLOTH,  SI. 00 


"Miss  Wood  has  the  talent  for 
taking  pains  without  its  imparting  to 
her  craftsmanship  a  single  blemish. 
The  study  of  Vashti  .  .  .  is  one  of 
the  strongest  pieces  of  work  in  recent 
fiction." — Canadian  Magazine. 


W.  J.  GAGE  &  CO.  Limited, 


TORONTO 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS 

BY 

SCOTTISH-CANADIAN  WRITERS  * 

PUBLISHED  IN  1900. 


the  Remarkable  Bistory  of  the  Budson's  Bay  Company, 

including  that  of  the  French  Traders  of  North-western  Canada,  and  of 
the  North-West,  X.Y.,  and  Astor  Fur  Companies.  By  George 
Bryce,  M.A.,  LL.D.     Cloth,  $3.00  net;  half  morocco,  $4.00  net. 

Cords  of  the  north. 

An  historical  tale  of  the  feuds  between  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and 
the  North-West  Company.  By  Agnes  C.  Laut.  Paper,  75  cents ; 
cloth,  $1.25. 

Itlooswa  and  Others  of  the  Boundaries. 

The  great  Canadian  animal  story.  By  W.  A.  Fraser.  With  illustra" 
tions  by  Arthur  Heming.     Cloth,  gilt  top,  net,  $1.50. 

the  Poetical  Works  of  Alexander  ItlcLachlan. 

With  introduction  by  Rev.  Dr.  Dewart,  and  biographical  sketch  by 
Alex.  Hamilton,  M.A.,  M.D.  Cloth,  424  pages,  $1.25;  half  calf,  gilt, 
$2.50. 

Jl  Day's  Song. 

Poems  by  J.  Stuart  THOMSON,'author  of  M  Estabule  and  Other  Verse." 
Cloth,  net,  $1.00. 

Zona  Boys  at  Borne  and  Jlbroad;  or,  Bow  to  Succeed. 

A  book  for  young  men.  By  Rev.  W.  A.  MacKay,  D.D.,  author  of 
"  Pioneer  Life  in  Zorra."     With  Portraits.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

the  Old  testament  Sacrifices. 

By  Rev.  D.  McKenzie,  of  Toronto,  formerly  Presbyterian  Minister  of 
Orangeville.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

the  Waking  of  a  Christian. 

Studies  in  the  art  of  Holy  Living.  By  Rev.  John  Maclean,  Ph.D. 
Cloth,  75  cents. 

Plymouthism  and  the  modem  Churches; 

or,  Life,  Light,  Law  and  Learning.  By  Rev.  Alex.  Miller  (Kintail, 
Ont.).     Paper,  50  cents. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


WILLIAM   BRIGGS,  PUBLISHER,  TORONTO. 
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BOOKS  FOR  SCOTTISH  READERS 

THE 

LAST  LAIRD 

OF  MAGNAB 

220  pages 
Grown,  8vo,  cloth 

$1.00 

^N  account  of  the  Settlement  of  the 
Township  of   MacNab  on  the 
Banks  of  the  Ottawa,  by„the  Chief 
of  the  Clan  MacNab,  and  of  the  Injus- 
tice and  Hardships  to  which  He  Sub- 
jected Clansmen  and  Settlers  who  had 
Entrusted  their  Interests  to  His  Keep- 
ing.   Edited  and  Published  by 

ALEXANDER  ERASER,  M.A. 

TORONTO; 

The  press  has  been  unanimous  in  its  praise  : — "As 
a  record  of  historical  facts  the  book  is  both  interest- 
ing and  entertaining It  is  an  attractive  narrative 

rather  than  a  dry  history." — Toronto  Daily  Mail  and 
Empite. 

"  The  story  is  readable  and  interesting. . .  .deserves 
a   place   among  the  best   publications  on  Early  On- 
tario."—  The  loronto  Daily  Globe. 

THE 

CLAN  FRASER 

IN  CANADA 

PUBLISHED  under  the  Auspices 
of  the  Clan  Fraser  Society  of 
Canada,  by 

ALEXANDER  FRASER,  M.A. 

TORONTO 

"  Should  be  in  every  Clansman's  library." 

The  Week,  Toronto. 

"  The  Clan  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  publica- 
tion of  such  a  vade  mecum  of  its  history  and  heroes 
as  this  little  book  undoubtedly  is." — Mail  and  Em- 
pire,  Toronto. 

"Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  Clan  Fraser  book» 
which  is  a  most  creditable  production  and  remarkably 
accurate."  —  B.  Homer  Dixon,  Esq.,  K.  N.  L., 
Toronto. 

"  Within  small  space  you  have  compressed  much 
important  information  in  a  style  as  readable  as  the 
facts  are  interesting." — Allan  Cassels,  Q.C.,  Past 
President  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Society,  Toronto. 

Half-tone  portraits 
8vo,  cloth 

$1.00 

IMRIB,   GRAHAM  &  COMPANY,  CHURCH  STREET,   TORONTO,  ONT. 
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BOOKS  FOR  SCOTTISH  READERS 

"TORONTO" 

HISTORICAL 
DESCRIPTIVE 

and 
PICTORIAL 

[^HIS  is   the   only  authorized   and 
official 

GUIDE  BOOK  OF  TORONTO 

It  has  been  prepared  under  direction, 
and  by  authority,  of  the  City  Council 
of  Toronto.    The  information  it  con- 
tains is  reliable,  and  every  point  of 
interest  is  touched.    No  more  suitable 
Souvenir  of  Toronto  can  be  procured. 
It  is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  the 
cover  is  a  work  of  art.    Fifteen  thou- 
sand already  disposed  of.    By 

ALEXANDER  FRASER,  M.A. 

TORONTO 

PRICE 

25  CENTS 

LEABHAR 

NAN 

SONN 

(IN  GAELIC) 

The  book  of  heroes: 

Essays :    Critical,   Biographical 
and  Descriptive.    By 

ALEXANDER  FRASER,  M.A. 

TORONTO 

"  Characterized   by  elegance  of   style,    purity  of 
diction,  raciness,  and  happy  choice   of  subjects." — 
Press  Notice. 

PRICE 

$1.00 

Orders  for  any  of  above  books  received  by  the  author, 
Canada  Life  Building,  Toronto,  or  by 

IMRIE,  GRAHAM  &  CO. 

31   CHURCH   ST.,  TORONTO 
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tbt  Publishers'  Syndicate,  Limited. 

THE  BIGGEST  BOOK  STORE  IN  CANADA 

7  and  9  King  Street  East,  Zoronto. 

Scottish  Literature 

\A/E  carry  the  widest  and  finest  range  ever  seen  in  Canada  of  the  works  of  famous 
Scottish  writers.  You  can  procure  from  us  any  of  your  favorites  promptly  and 
at  moderate  cost. 

Here  Are  Some  of  Them 

PRINCE  CHARLES  EDWARD.— By  Andrew  Lang.     Beautifully  illustrated, 

Holland  paper $25  00 

THE  POETRY  OF  BURNS.— Henley  and   Henderson  edition,   with   etchings, 

by  William  Hale,  F.S.A.,  4  vols,  buckram 16  00 

4  vols,  half  levant   20  00 

THE  POETRY  OF  BURNS.— Andrew  Lang  edition.     1  vol 5  00 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON'S  LETTERS.— 2  vols 5  00 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON'S  WORKS,  complete  at  various  prices. 

IAN  MACLAREN,     ^ 

S.   R.  CROCKETT,     r        In   sets,    with  various  bindings  and  at  many  different  prices. 

J.  M.  BARRIE,  ' 

RUINED  ABBEYS  OF  SCOTLAND.— By  H.  C.  Butler.     Illustrated $2  50 

WORLD'S  EPOCH  MAKERS  series,  in  process  of  issue,  by  T.  and  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh. 
A  set  of  volumes  which  include  histories  of  all  the  greatest  movements  of  the  world  ;  $1.00 
each.  Send  for  detailed  circular  of  this  series,  which  will  be  issued  throughout  the  year 
1901,  five  volumes  being  recently  out. 

\A/E  are  sole  Canadian  agents  for  Messrs.  T.  and  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  and  handle 
all  their  publications,  including  the  "Expository  Times." 

Printing  and  Binding. 

We  have  a  modern  and  up-to-date  plant  equal  to  any  in  Canada,  and  can  give  you  prices 
on  all  kinds  of  Book  and  Job  Work,  and  on  Binding,  Blank  Book  Making,  Embossing,  Engrav- 
ing and  Lithographing.  

Write  for  our  Catalogues  and  Circulars,  they  will  put  you  in  touch  with  the  best 
and  newest  productions  of  literature. 

************************************ 

The  Publishers'  Syndicate, 

LIMITED. 
7  AND  9  KING  ST.  EAST,  TORONTO. 
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\         Professional  Cards         I 


ROBERTSON  &  MACLENNAN, 

BARRISTERS,  SOLICITORS, 
NOTARIES,  ETC. 
Canada  Life  Building,  Toronto. 
'Phone  2285. 

]VfEARNS  &  HUNT, 

BARRISTERS,  ETC. 

Freehold  Building,  Toronto. 
'Phone  1775. 

JTRASER  &  McKEOWN, 

BARRISTERS,  NOTARIES,. ETC. 
'Phone  1684.        18  Toronto  St.,  Toronto. 

R.  L.  Fraser.  S.  Weylie  McKeown. 

JOHN  BALL  DOW, 

BARRISTER,  ETC. 

Whitby,  Ont. 

McLEAN  &  McCALLUM, 

BARRISTERS,  SOLICITORS, 
NOTARIES,  ETC. 

61  Victoria  St.,  Toronto. 
'Phones  1345  and  2519. 

^\TM.  MORTIMER  CLARK  &  GRAY, 

BARRISTERS,  SOLICITORS,  ETC. 


Cable:  "Morlark' 
Telephone  908. 


Freehold  Building, 

TORONTO. 


TJRQUHART  &  URQUHART, 

BARRISTERS,  SOLICITORS,  ETC. 

Medical  Council  Building, 

'Phone  2986.  157  Bay  St.,  Toronto. 

Money  to  Loan. 

CAMERON  &  CROOKS, 

BARRISTERS,  SOLICITORS, 
NOTARIES,  ETC. 

19  Manning  Arcade  Chambers, 
'Phone  2231.        24  King  St.  W.,  Toronto. 
Cable  Address  :  "  Caracam." 

A.  H.  HOWARD, 

713  Temple  Building.  Toronto, 
DESIGNER 
Decorator  of  Presentation  Addresses. 


THOMAS  WYLIE,  M.D., 

GENERAL  PRACTITIONER 
685  Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
'Phone  3650. 

JOHN  FERGUSON,  M.D., 

GENERAL  PRACTITIONER, 

264  College  Street,  Toronto. 
'Phone  4193. 

J    B.  FRASER,  M.D., 

655  Queen  Street  East, 

Toronto,  Ont. 
'Phone  101. 

£D.  FRASER  BOWIE,  M.D., 

GENERAL  PRACTITIONER 

191  Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto. 
'Phone  2737. 

J    F.  UREN,  M.D.,  CM., 

137  Church  Street, 

Toronto,  Ont. 
'Phone  126. 

J    WILSON  GRAY, 

ARCHITECT. 
Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

W.  A-  SHERWOOD, 

ARTIST 

54  Toronto  Arcade,  Toronto. 
Portraits  a  Specialty. 

W ALTER  S.  ALLWARD, 
SCULPTOR 

701  Temple  Building,  Toronto. 
Scottish  Figures  a  Specialty. 

J£    M.  STEVENSON, 

"  Brilliant  Sign  Letter." 
White  Enamel  Letters. 

PRACTICAL  SIGN  WRITER, 

Tel.  2356.  46  Adelaide  St.  East,  Toronto. 
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ASSESSMENT  SYSTEM. 

Hi 

.  .  Sons  of  Scotland . » 

BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 


A  BENEVOLENT,  SOCIAL  AND  FRATERNAL  ASSOCIATION. 


This  Society  was  organized  in  the  City  of  Toronto,  in  1876,  and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1880,  and  registered  under  the  Insurance  Corporation  Act  of  1892. 

To  encourage  a  love  of  all  that  has  made  Scotland  great  and  honored  among  the  nations,  The  Sons  of 
Scotland  Benevolent  Association  has  been  formed.  The  objects  of  the  Association  are  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  Scottish  music,  poetry,  history  and  general  literature ;  to  encourage  the  wearing  of  the  national  costume, 
and  the  practice  of  athletic  games,  sports  and  amusements;  to  promote  and  maintain  a  love  and  kindly 
feeling  for  one  another,  and  to  provide  a  scheme  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  the  destitute,  the  xoidow  and  the 
orphan,  and  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  This  assistance  is  not  given  as  a  charity,  but  as  a  right,  founded  on 
the  principles  of  the  mutual  benefit  association. 

Membership  is  divided  into  two  classes  "Active"  and  "Honorary."  Active  members  are  those  who  have 
the  privileges  of  the  Benefit  Fund.  Honorary  membership  may  be  conferred  by  a  Subordinate  Camp  on 
worthy  persons  who  are  over  fifty  years  or  who  have  failed  to  pass  the  Medical  Examination. 

RESERVE   FUND. 

The  Reserve  is  the  money  remaining  to  the  credit  of  the  Beneficiary  Fund  after  the  payment  of  death 
claims,  and  provides  against  excessive  assessments  in  any  one  year  as  well  as  an  absolute  guarantee  of  the 
solvency  of  the  Association. 


1893       ....       $  1,090  50  1897 


$52,638  60 


1894  ....     8,763  68  1898   ....    68,836  65 

1895  ....    16,955  91  1899   ....    85,613  96 

1896  ....    32,489  47  1900   ....    100,000  00 

It  is  the  privilege  of  every  man  of  Scottish  birth  or  descent  to  be  a  candidate  for  membership  in  this 
flourishing  association,  and  no  Scotchman  or  descendant  of  a  Scotchman  should  be  without  the  protection  and 
provision  which  the  Sons  of  Scotland  Association  provides. 

The  Sons  of  Scotland  Benevolent  Association  is  a  Canadian  Institute. 

It  is  the  largest,  the  greatest  and  the  strongest  Scottish  organization  in  the  world. 

IT  IS  SUBSTANTIAL,  SAFE  AND  STRONG. 

Canada  has  the  honor  of  having  the  largest  Scottish  Association  ever  formed. 
The  S.  O.  S.  appeals  to  the  patriotism  and  good  sense  of  Scotchmen  in  Canada. 

Young  Scotchmen  are  especially  invited  to  join  the  Association,  it  being  particularly  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  class. 


For  rates  and  all  necessary  information  apply  to 

D.  M.  ROBERTSON, 

ALEXANDER  PRASER,  Grand  Secretary, 

Grand   Chief.  Canada  Life  Building,  Toronto. 
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(assessment  system.) 

Independent  Order  of  Toresters. 

"The  Best  Fraternal  Benefit  Society  in  Existence." 


HEAD  OFFICE 

The  Temple  Building,  Corner  Richmond  and  Bay  Streets,  Toronto,  Canada. 

OFFICE  FOR  EUROPE— 24  Charing  Cross,  LONDON,  ENGLAND. 
OFFICE  FOR  UNITED  STATES— 6436  Kimbark  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
OFFICE  FOR  INDIA— 4  Lyon's  Range,  CALCUTTA. 
OFFICE  FOR  AUSTRALIA— 73  Temple  Court,  MELBOURNE. 


Benefits  Given  by  the  I.O.F. 

In  addition  to  the  Social  and  Fraternal  Privileges  which  a  Forester  enjoys  by  virtue 
of  membership  in  this  great  Fraternal  Order,  the  following  substantial  Benefits  are 
provided  : — 

PROVIDED  BY  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 

1.— A  Mortuary  Benefit  of  $500,  $1,000,  $2,000,  $3,000,  $4,000  or  $5,00©,  payable  to  the 
Beneficiary  on  the  death  of  the  member,  less  the  amount,  if  any,  paid  on  account  of 
Total  and  Permanent  Disability  Benefit. 

2. — A  Total  and  Permanent  Disability  Benefit  on  account  of  accident  or  disease  of 
$250,  $500,  $1,000,  $1,500,  $2,000  or  $2,500,  being  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  Mor- 
tuary held,  and  is  payable  to  the  member  on  being  adjudged  thus  totally  and 
permanently  disabled  ;  in  addition,  the  member  is  relieved  from  all  further  payment 
in  the  Order  ;  and  on  the  member's  death  the  balance  of  the  Mortuary  Benefit  is  paid 
to  the  beneficiaries. 

3.— A  Total  and  Permanent  Disability  Benefit  on  account  of  old  age  (after  the  member 
reaches  the  age  of  70  years)  (a)  the  Old  Age  Disability  Benefit  or  (b)  the  Old  Age 
Pension  and  Burial  Benefit,  at  option  of  the  member,  on  being  adjudged  thus  totally 
and  permanently  disabled. 

(a).— The  Old  Age  Disability  Benefit  is  $50,  $100,  $200,  $300,  $400  or  $500,  according  to 
the  amount  of  Mortuary  Benefit  held,  and  is  payable  annually  for  ten  years ;  in  the 
event  of  death  occurring  before  the  ten  annual  payments  are  made,  the  unpaid  balance 
will  be  paid  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the  deceased  member. 

{b). — The  Old  Age  Pension  and  Burial  Benefit  is  a  stipulated  sum,  graded  in  amount 
according  to  amount  of  Mortuary  Benefit  held  and  the  age  at  which  the  member  is 
adjudged  totally  and  permanently  disabled  on  account  of  old  age,  payable  annually 
thereafter ;  and  $100  payable  at  the  death  of  the  member  to  provide  due  and  proper 
burial  of  the  member. 

4. — An  Old  Age  Benefit. — All  members  of  the  Order  cease  paying  Mortuary  Assessments 
and  Court  Dues  when  they  attain  the  age  of  70  years. 

(for  subordinate  courts  only.) 

5. — A  Sick  Benefit  of  $3  a  week  for  the  first  two  weeks,  $5  per  week  for  the  next  ten  weeks, 
and,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Council,  $3  per  week  for  twelve,  additional 
weeks  of  any  illness  or  disability.  (The  Sick  and  Funeral  Benefits  are  optional.  It 
costs  $2  to  become  enrolled  for  them  ;  the  monthly  assessments  run  from  40c.  to  $1  per 
month  according  to  age  at  enrolment. ) 

PROVIDED   BY  THE   COURTS. 

6.— Free  Medical  attendance  of  the  Court  Physician  of  the  Court  within  whose  jurisdiction 
the  member  is  taken  sick,  except  where  the  Court  by  by-law  has  dispensed  with  free 
medical  attendance.  Some  Courts,  in  addition,  furnish  medicine  free,  and  in  certain 
cases  trained  nurses  if  deemed  necessary  by  the  Court. 


For  Full  details  of  the  I.  0.  F.  Benefit  System,  apply  to  any  Officer  or  Member  of  the  Order. 

ORONHYATEKHA,  M.D.,  S.C.R.,  JOHN  A.  McGILLIVRAY,  Q.C.,  S.S., 

Toronto,  Canada.  Toronto,  Canada. 
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ONTARIO 

THE  richest  Province  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  Agri- 
cultural Products,  in  Lumber,  Mineral,  and  other  natural 
resources. 

FARfl  LANDS 

of  great  richness,  well  watered  by  springs,  creeks,  rivers,  and 
lakes,  to  be  disposed  of 

FREE 

or  at  a  nominal  sum  per  acre, 

TO  ACTUAL  SETTLERS 

in  160  acre  lots.     Good  local  markets  and  plenty  of  employ- 
ment on  Public  Works. 


To  the  capitalist,  Ontario  affords  many  opportunities  in 
her  mines  of 

GOLD  COPPER 

SILVER  IRON 


and  other  metals,  as  well  as  in  the  exploitation  of  her  vast 
forests  of  pine,  spruce,  etc. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Department  of  Crown  Lands. 

HON.  E.  J.  DAVIS, 

Commissioner, 

TORONTO,  Canada. 
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The  Canadian  North-West  Homestead  Regulations. 

ANY  even-numbered  section  of  Dominion  Lands  in  Manitoba  or  the  North- 
West  Territories,  excepting  8  and  26,  which  has  not  been  homesteaded, 
reserved  to  provide  wood  lots  for  settlers,  or  for  other  purposes,  may  be  home- 
steaded  upon  by  any  person  who  is  the  sole  head  of  a  family,  or  any  male  over 
18  years  of  age,  to  the  extent  of  one  quarter-section  of  160  acres,  more  or  less. 
Entry. — Entry  may  be  made  personally  at  the  local  land  office  for  the 
District  in  which  the  land  to  be  taken  is  situate,  or  if  the  homesteader  desires 
he  may,  on  application  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration,  Winnipeg,  or  the  Local  Agent  for  the  district  in  which 
the  land  is  situate,  receive  authority  for  some  one  to  make  the  entry  for  him.  A 
fee  of  $10  is  charged  for  an  ordinary  homestead  entry  ;  but  for  lands  which 
have  been  occupied  an  additional  fee  of  $5  or  $10  is  chargeable  to  meet  cancel- 
lation or  inspection  and  cancellation  expenses. 

Homestead  Duties. — Under  the  present  law  homestead  duties  must 
be  performed  in  one  of  the  following  ways,  namely  : — (1)  By  at  least  six  months' 
residence  upon,  and  cultivation  of,  the  land  in  each  year  during  the  tei'm  of  three 
years.  (2)  If  the  father  (or  the  mother,  if  the  father  is  deceased)  of  any  person 
who  is  eligible  to  make  a  homestead  entry  resides  upon  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  land  entered  for  by  such  person  as  a  homestead,  the  requirements  of  the  law 
as  to  residence  prior  to  obtaining  patent  may  be  satisfied  by  such  person  residing 
with  the  father  or  mother.  (3)  If  a  settler  has  obtained  a  patent  for  his  first 
homestead,  or  a  certificate  for  the  issue  of  such  patent,  countersigned  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Dominion  Lands  Act,  and  has  obtained  entry  for  a 
second  homestead,  the  requirements  of  this  Act  as  to  residence  prior  to  obtain- 
ing patent  may  be  satisfied  by  residence  upon  the  first  homestead.  (4)  If  the 
settler  has  his  permanent  residence  upon  farming  land  owned  by  him  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  homestead,  the  requirements  of  the  law  as  to  residence  may  be 
satisfied  by  residence  upon  the  said  land. 

Application  for  Patent — Should  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  three 
years  before  the  Local  Agent,  Sub- Agent,  or  the  Homestead  Inspector.  Before 
making  application  for  patent  the  settler  must  give  six  months'  notice  in  writing 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Dominion  Lands  at  Ottawa  of  his  intention  to  do  so. 
When,  for  the  convenience  of  the  settler,  application  for  patent  is  made  before  a 
Homestead  Inspector,  a  fee  of  $5  is  charged. 

Information. — Newly-arrived  immigrants  will  receive  at  the  Immigra- 
tion Office  in  Winnipeg,  or  at  any  Dominion  Lands  Office  in  Manitoba  or  the 
North- West  Territories,  information  as  to  the  lands  that  are  open  for  entry,  and 
from  the  officers  in  charge,  free  of  expense,  advice  and  assistance  in  securing 
lands  to  suit  them  ;  and  full  information  respecting  the  land,  timber,  coal  and 
mineral  laws,  as  well  as  respecting  Dominion  Lands  in  the  Railway  Belt  in 
British  Columbia,  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa  ;  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  Winni- 
peg, Manitoba  ;  or  to  any  of  the  Dominion  Lands  Agents  in  Manitoba  or  the 
North- West  Territories. 

JAMES  A.  SMART,  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

N.B. — In  addition  to  Free  Grant  Lands,  to  which  the  Regulations  above  stated  refer, 
thousands  of  acres  of  most  desirable  lands  are  available  for  lease  or  purchase  from  railroad 
and  other  corporations  and  private  firms  in  Western  Canada. 
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1WI  AC  DONALD 

IVI         MANUFG.  CO. 

Catherine  Street  (off  Peter  Street) 

TORONTO. 


Decorated  Tinware. 
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I   BOECKH'S 


5X21"    BROOMS 

-  = 

S  H 

Are  specially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  housekeeper  ■ 


as 


i 
i 

THEY  ARE  A  TREASURE  LIGHT  AND  STRONG 

Your  Dealer  can  Supply  You 
|  1 

(    BOECKH  BROS.  &  COMPANY  I 

I  TORONTO,  ONT.    j 
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Brass  Kettles  and  Stands 
Chafing  Dishes 


Fine  English  Table  and  Pocket 

.CUTLERY 


RICE  LEWIS  &  SON 

(LIMITED) 

COR.  KING  AND  VICTORIA  STREETS       -       TORONTO 

COAL-WOOD 


...OFFICES... 

20  King  St.  West       4f  5  Yonge  St. 
306  Queen  St.  East      793  Yonge  St. 
204  Wellesley  St.         4J5  Spadina  Ave. 
578  Queen  St.  West    \ 352  Queen  St.  West 
Esplanade  East,  near  Berkeley,  also  at 
foot  of  West  Market 

Bathurst  St.,  opposite  Front  St. 
369  Pape  Ave.,  at  G.  T.  R.  Crossing 
m\  Yonge  St.,  at  C.  P.  R.  Crossing 


the  ELI  AS  ROGERS  OO.  limited 
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JOHN  KAY,  SON  &  CO., 

..    .  LIMITED. 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

Carpets,  ©ilclotbs,  Xfnoteums, 
Curtains,  2>raperies. 

j*j»jMjmj»  Bisb  Class  'furniture 


THE  IeEADING  HOUSE  IN  CANADA. 

VERY  BEST  QUALITY  CARRIED. 


THE  FIRM'S  NAME  IS  A  GUARANTEE 


John  Kay,  Son  &  Co.,  Limited 


'Phones  563 
8368 


TORONTO 

Office,  No.  36-38  King  St.  West. 
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HENDRIE  &  CO.,  l,m.ted. 

ESTABLISHED  1855. 


CARTAGE  AGENTS  FOR 

0rand  "Crunk  fyilwap  System 

OF  CANADA 

AND 

Connections  in  the  United  States. 


AGENCIES  IN  CANADA: 

Toronto,  Hamilton,  Chatham, 
St.  Thomas  and   St.   Catharines. 

AGENCIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES : 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 


RAILROAD  CONTRACTORS. 


WM.  HENDRIE,  HAMILTON,  ONT., 

Head  Office  for  Canada. 

GEO.  HENDRIE,  DETROIT,  MICH., 

Head  Office  for  United  States. 
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A  Medicine  that 
does  what  is 
Claimed  for  it, 
and  calls  forth 
Universal  Praise. 


TI7HEN  every  joint  is  racked  with  Rheumatism, 
"  when  Neuralgic  pains  are  shooting  through 
the  system,  when  the  horrid  ravages  of  Catarrh  have 
made  such  headway  that  we  are  offensive  to  ourselves 
and  others  ;  when  Asthma  has  come  to  tortura  us  and 
deprive  us  of  the  blessing  of  a  good  sound  sleep ; 
when  accidents  happen  and  we  sustain  a  severe  Burn, 
or  a  Bruise  or  Sprain,  in  how  many  instances  do  the 
unfortunate  victims  vainly  bewail  their  lot,  instead  of 
sending  for  a  proper  remedy  and,  thereby,  experienc- 
ing blessed  relief.  To  those  afflicted,  with  any  of  the 
diseases  enumerated  above,  or  who  suffer  through 
accirio-^  •  he  manner  indicated,  Dr.  Thomas' 
)il  will  afford  a  wonderful  measure  of 
-j  years  of  trial  have  so  convinced  the 
j —jiic  of  the  superiority  of  this  Oil  as  a  healing 
agent,  that  its  name  has  got  to  be  a  household  phrase 
in  thousands  of  dwellings,  not  only  in  Canada,  but 
also  in  other  distant  colonies  of  the  Empire.  The 
cures  effected  by  this  remedy  have  been  of  such  a 
remarkable  character  that  medical  men  have  volun- 
tarily come  forward  with  their  testimony  in  its  favor. 
Ordinary  remedies  having  failed,  Dr.  Thomas' 
Eclectric  Oil  has  been  resorted  to,  and  the  re- 
sults have  been  such  as  to  compel  the  medical  faculty 
to  acknowledge  its  wonderful  record  as  a  cure  for  the 
ailments  claimed  to  be  effected  by  its  use. 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  disease  can,  to  a  large 
extent,  be  avoided  by  proper  dieting  ;  that  if  careful 
heed  is  given  to  what  should  be,  and  what  should  not 
be  eaten,  disease  would  be  kept  at  a  safe  distance. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  much  truth  in  these  statements 
and  in  the  further  assertion  that  most  of  our  physical 
ailments  are  to  be  traced  to  our  manner  of  living ; 
that  if  we  should  study  how  to  live,  we  would  escape 


all  or  most  of  the  disorders  that  afflict  us.  There  is 
nothing  new  about  this.  Aristotle  taught  it;  but 
although  the  human  family  have  had,  since  the  days 
of  Aristotle,  to  think  over  the  matter,  they  have  not 
yet  learned  how  to  eat  and  live  so  as  to  avoid  disease. 
When  that  happy  state  of  things  has  been  reached 
there  will  be  no  need  for  medicine,  but  pending  the 
advent  of  that  much  to  be  desired  epoch  in  the  world's 
history,  the  claims  of  Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric 
Oil  must  be  recognized  as  being  superior  to  all 
others. 

FOR  RHEUMATISM  —  Mr.  John  Webber, 
Union ville,  writes:— "I  have  been  troubled  with 
Rheumatism  for  years.  I  find  Dr.  Thomas' 
Eclectric  Oil  the  best  remedy  I  have  ever  used 
for  it." 

A  LITTLE  SUFFERER  — The  seven-year- 
old  child  of  Mr.  Henry  Harding,  Toronto,  was  confined 
to  her  bed  for  weeks  with  Rheumatism,  limbs  drawn 
up,  great  pain  in  all  her  joints ;  two  bottles  of  Dr. 
Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  cured  her. 

CURED  OF  NEURALGIA  —  Mr,  Thos. 
Gale,  Cumberland  Bay,  N.B.,  writes:  — "Dr. 
Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  cured  me  of  Neuralgia 
when  doctors'  medicines  failed.  I  suffered  for  a  long 
time  until  I  used  Eclectric  Oil.  Three  applica- 
tions cured  me,  and  I  can  safely  recommend  it  to 
all  sufferers." 

LUMBAGO  —  Mr.  W.  W.  Stephen,  Meaford, 
Ont.,  writes:— "Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil 

has  gained  a  reputation  in  Meaford  and  the  surround- 
ing country  surpassing  any  patent  medicine  ever 
introduced  here.  The  benefit  derived  from  it  in  one 
case  of  Lumbago  that  I  know  of,  will  alone  place  it  in 
the  front  rank  of  remedial  agents." 

Mr.  B.  N.  Munro,  Toronto,  writes:—"  A  short  time 
since  I  was  completely  disabled  by  a  severe  attack  of 
Lumbago;  one  application  of  Dr.  Thomas'  Ec- 
lectric Oil  brought  immediate  relief,  a  second  and 
a  third  application  effected  a  cure." 

SORE  FEET— Mrs.  E.  J.  Neill,  New  Armagh, 
P.Q.,  writes : — "For  nearly  six  months,  I  was  troubled 
with  burning  pains  and  aches  in  my  feet  to  such  an 
extent  that  I  could  not  sleep  at  night,  and  as  my  feet 
were  badly  swollen  I  could  not  wear  my  boots  for 
weeks.  At  last  I  got  a  bottle  of  Dr.  Thomas' 
Eclectric  Oil,  and  resolved  to  try  it,  and  to  my 
astonishment  I  got  almost  instant  relief,  and  the  one 
bottle  accomplished  a  perfect  cure." 
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STRATHCONA   AND    MOUNT    ROYAL. 


BY  ANDREW  CAIRD. 


MONG  the  many  Scotsmen 
who  have  begun  in  a  hum- 
ble way  and  risen  to  honor 
and  power,  perhaps  no  one 
occupies  a  loftier  place  in  the 
esteem  of  the  nation  to-day  than 
Lord  Strathcona.  He  began  life 
as  a  clerk  in  the  employment  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and 
by  slow  degree  rose  to  the  highest 
post  that  great  corporation  could 
bestow  upon  him — the  office  of 
Governor.  He  is  the  High  Com- 
missioner of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada in  London,  and  so  thorough  is 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by 
all  parties  that  a  Dominion  Liberal 
Government  confirmed  the  ap- 
pointment which  had  been  made 
by  its  Conservative  predecessor. 
Queen  Victoria  conferred  upon 
him  four  years  ago  a  peerage  and  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  after 
having  bestowed  minor  honors  in 
recognition  of  his  public  work  in 
Canada.  When  the  Boer  war 
broke  out,  and  the  colonies  were 
invited  to  assist  the  Mother  Coun- 
try, Lord  Strathcona  raised  and 
equipped,  at  his  own  charge,  a 
mounted  corps  of  five  hundred 
men  from  among  the  North- West 
police  and  the  riders  of  the  great 
plains  where  most  of  his  own  life 
was  spent.  As  Strathcona's  Horse 
they  have  done  brilliant  service  in 
many  parts  of  South  Africa.    This 


was,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  largest 
individual  contribution  to  the  cost 
of  the  war  that  was  made  at  the 
time  of  stress,  and  it  entitled  Lord 
Strathcona  to  the  gratitude  of  his 
native  land  and  the  home  of  his 
adoption.  It  proved,  too,  that  his 
empire-building  was  of  that  sub- 
stantial quality  that  backs  up  en- 
thusiasm with  personal  sacrifice. 

Donald  Alexander  Smith  was 
born  in  1820  in  Morayshire,  being 
the  son  of  Alexander  Smith,  of 
Archieston,  Knockando,  and  Bar- 
bara Stuart,  of  Lechnachyle.  The 
late  Field-Marshal  Donald  Stewart 
came  of  this  Lechnachyle  family. 
Donald  Smith  is  also  a  cousin  of 
Lord  Mount  Stephen,  who  was 
raised  to  the  Peerage  for  his  ser- 
vices in  connection  with  the  mak- 
ing of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, and  of  the  late  Sir  James 
MacGrigor,  whose  obelisk  stands 
in  Marischal  College  Quadrangle 
at  Aberdeen.  The  young  man 
was  educated  at  the  Anderston 
Institute,  Forres,  and  began  the 
study  of  law.  When  he  was  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  he  had  three 
courses  open  for  the  making  of  a 
career.  The  Brothers  Grant,  of 
Manchester,  who  are  believed  to 
be  the  originals  of  the  Cheeryble 
Brothers  of  Dickens,  were  in  some 
way  related  to  him,  and  they 
offered    to   introduce   him   to   the 
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Manchester  trade.  He  was  also 
in  a  position  to  enter  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  or  to  go  abroad  as  a 
clerk  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  The  last  was  the 
least  tempting  to  the  average 
youth.  The  life  and  the  work 
wanted  a  stout  heart,  a  self-reliant 
nature,  and  an  adventurous  dis- 
position. That  was  the  career 
Donald  Smith  chose ;  and  it  was 
a  happy  decision  for  his  own  sake, 
for  the  company,  and,  we  may 
say,  for  the  British  Empire. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
then,  he  set  forth  to  begin  work  as 
a  clerk  in  the  lonely  fort  at  Un- 
gava,  on  the  shore  of  Labrador. 
Only  once  a  year  did  the  little 
settlement  of  fur  traders  have  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world, 
and  the  only  breaks  in  the  monot- 
ony of  life  were  the  visits  of  the 
natives,  who  came  to  exchange 
peltries  and  fur  for  rifles,  ammuni- 
tion and  tobacco.  The  Company 
had  hundreds  of  these  little  forts 
all  along  the  coast  of  the  Great 
North- West  from  the  bay  to  the 
Pacific.  At  that  time  they  had 
the  whole  of  Prince  Rupert's  Land 
under  their  control,  a  territory 
nearly  as  large  as  Europe.  Their 
relations  with  the  Redmen  have 
always  been  honorable  and  fair, 
though  characterized  by  strictly 
business  principles,  and  their  re- 
presentatives have  had  an  immense 
influence  in  the  development  of 
the  huge  territory  they  were  the 
first  to  open  up. 

In  that  little  corner  of  Labrador 
Donald  Smith  remained  for  thir- 
teen years,  laying  the  foundation  of 
subsequent  promotion,  which  was 
regulated  by  a  scale  of  service  and 
merit.  After  so  many  years'  ser- 
vice as  clerk  he  became  a  trader, 


then  a  chief  trader ;  next  he  rose 
to  be  a  factor,  and  afterwards  to 
be  chief  factor.  By  that  time 
he  had  been  removed  to  various 
other  stations,  and  had  acquired 
great  experience  of  the  North- 
West.  He  was  stationed  for  a 
number  of  years  at  Fort  Garry 
(now  Winnipeg).  The  settlement 
then  held  three  hundred  people, 
whereas  now  it  is  a  prosperous 
city  with  a  population  of  fifty 
thousand,  and  the  centre  of  a  great 
agricultural  area.  When  he  had 
been  about  twenty-six  years  with 
the  company,  the  second  highest 
post  in  the  service  became  vacant, 
and  the  Directors  chose  this  quiet, 
unassuming  Scotsman  to  be  their 
Deputy-Governor  and  Chief  Com- 
missioner, transferring  him  to  their 
headquarters  at  Montreal.  He 
could  only  aspire  to  one  further 
advance  now,  the  Governorship  of 
the  Company  in  London,  and  that 
also  was  to  come  in  due  time,  for 
he  has  been  Governor  of  this 
famous  company  during  the  last 
ten  years. 

That  is  a  brilliant  record  in  it- 
self, is  it  not  ?  The  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  was  founded  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  ruled  an 
enormous  territory  with  virtual 
sovereignty,  very  much  as  the  East 
India  Company  did.  Its  powers 
are  now  considerably  impaired, 
but  the  influence  of  its  officers 
over  the  tribes  is  as  great  as  ever. 
The  Company,  too,  is  richer  than 
it  was  before,  and  some  day  the 
sites  of  its  stations  throughout 
Northern  Canada  will  have  an 
enormous  value.  Competitors  have 
arisen  from  time  to  time,  and  mil- 
lionaires have  tried  to  wrest  the 
trade  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, but  all  have  gone  down  or 
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been    bought   up   by  the   original 
adventurers. 

Donald  Smith  was  fifty  years  of 
age  before  he  came  into  public 
notice  in  Canada,  and  even  then 
he  was  quite  unknown  in  his  native 
country.  About  that  time  the 
Red  River  Rebellion  broke  out  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Garry, 
the  leading  spirit  being  Louis  Riel. 
In  the  suppression  of  the  outbreak 
Garnet  Wolseley  won  his  spurs  as 
a  commander,  and  Redvers  Buller 
served  as  a  captain.  The  Canadian 
Government  wanted  an  impartial, 
sagacious  man  to  visit  the  district 
as  a  special  commissioner  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  the  outbreak 
and  the  nature  of  a  satisfactory 
settlement,  and  they  chose  Donald 
Smith.  He  had  lived  among  the 
people,  and  was  known  and  trusted 
by  them.  The  mission  was  entirely 
successful.  Manitoba,  in  which  the 
rebellion  had  occurred,  was  raised 
to  the  position  of  a  province  of  the 
Dominion,  and  the  inhabitants 
heaped  honors  on  the  Commis- 
sioner. He  was  elected  member 
for  St.  Louis  and  Winnipeg  in  the 
first  Manitoba  Legislature,  and 
first  member  for  Selkirk  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  Domin- 
ion. Besides  these  posts,  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  first  Execu- 
tive Council  of  the  North-West 
Territories.  On  another  occasion 
he  went  back  to  Manitoba  as  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Canadian 
Government.  That  was  in  1896, 
when  the  vexed  problem  of  the 
Manitoba  schools  was  exciting  a 
great  amount  of  party  feeling  in 
the  Dominion.  He  was  always 
regarded  as  a  broad-minded  man 
of  affairs,  who  was  hampered  by 
no  party  allegiance,  and  could  be 
equally  trusted  by  both  sides. 


One  of  the  greatest  services  he 
performed  for  the  Dominion  was  in 
regard  to  the  making  of  the  won- 
derful Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
without  which  the  vast  area  of  the 
North- West  could  never  have  been 
opened  up.  The  undertaking  re- 
quired an  enormous  amount  of 
capital  and  energetic,  careful,  far- 
seeing  administration.  Many  a 
time  the  work  seemed  like  coming 
to  a  standstill,  but  Donald  Smith 
was  determined  to  put  it  through 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  at  last  he  suc- 
ceeded. Sir  Charles  Tupper  has 
on  occasion  been  his  opponent,  but 
he  has  placed  it  on  record  that  the 
C.  P.  R.  would  have  had  no  exist- 
ence to-day  but  for  the  indomit- 
able pluck,  energy,  and  determina- 
tion of  Lord  Strathcona.  It  is 
now  the  proud  boast  of  Canadians 
that  Liverpool  on  the  east  and 
Shanghai  on  the  west  are  the 
termini  of  the  line,  and  that  is  be- 
coming more  nearly  the  fact  every 
year. 

Queen  Victoria  conferred  on 
Donald  Smith  the  honor  of 
K.C.M.G.  in  recognition  of  his 
work  for  the  line,  and  when  he  be- 
came High  Commissioner  for  the 
Dominion  in  London  in  1896  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  G.C.M.G., 
the  Peerage  following  a  year  later. 
The  full  title  under  which  he  sits 
in  the  House  of  Lords  is  Baron 
Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal  of 
Glencoe  and  Montreal.  He  pur- 
chased the  historic  Glencoe  in  1895, 
and  has  a  residence  there  at  Loch- 
nell  Castle.  His  town  house  is  in 
Cadogan  Square,  London,  and  he 
also  rents  Knebworth,  in  Hertford- 
shire, while  his  mansion  in  Mont- 
real is  open  all  the  time  as  if  he 
were  there. 

Lord  Strathcona  is,  of  course,  a 
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man  of  vast  wealth,  and  his  public 
benefactions  alone  are  estimated  at 
.£2,000,000.  His  private  gifts  have 
been  very  numerous,  but  no  one 
hears  of  them  save  the  recipients. 
His  interest  in  education  in  Canada 
has  been  of  the  most  practical  sort. 
To  the  McGill  University  at  Mont- 
real he  has  given  ^"80,000.  In 
1896  he  built  and  endowed  the 
Royal  Victoria  College  for  the 
higher  education  of  women.  Along 
with  Lord  Mount  Stephen  he  gave 
^"200,000  to  build  the  Victoria 
Hospital  at  Montreal  in  celebration 
of  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  and  later  on 
gave  as  much  more  for  the  main- 
tenance. Scholarships  in  various 
parts  of  the  Dominion  have  been 
founded  by  his  generosity.  A  few 
years  ago  Lord  Mount  Stephen 
and  he  founded  a  scholarship  for 
Canadians  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  South  Kensington  ;  and  a 
second  one  was  established  entirely 
by  Lord  Strathcona.  Last  year 
the  students  of  Aberdeen  Univer- 
sity chose  him  as  their  Lord  Rector, 
and  he  signalized  the  occasion  by 


presenting,  conditionally,  ^"25,000 
to  the  fund  for  the  extension  of 
Marischal  College.  Such  is  the 
work  of  a  true  patriot,  a  patriot  of 
Greater  Britain. 

In  his  own  homes  Lord  Strath- 
cona has  collected  some  of  the 
finest  paintings  that  money  can  buy. 
At  Montreal  he  has  representations 
of  the  work  of  Titian,  Turner, 
Raphael,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Millais,  Constable,  Rosa  Bonheur, 
Constant  and  Alma  Tadema.  In 
London  he  is  also  surrounded  by 
works  of  art  that  Kings  might 
envy.  He  has  Henner's  "  La 
Source,"  Jules  Breton's  "  First 
Communion,"  for  which  he  gave 
^"9,000 ;  and  that  beautiful  painting 
"  Mercury  and  Argos,"  which  Rus- 
kin  contended  was  the  finest  that 
J.  M.  W.  Turner  ever  painted. 

I  have  only  given  a  rough  out- 
line of  a  great  career.  But  it  may 
be  enough  to  inspire  some  one  in 
the  discouraging  struggles  of  early 
days.  In  any  case  it  is  the  story 
of  a  man  of  whom  Scotland  may 
well  be  proud. 


THE    BURIAL   OF   STEVENSON   AT   SAMOA. 


FLORENCE  EARLE  COATES. 

Where  shall  we  lav  you  down  to  rest? 
Where  will  you  sleep  the  very  best  ? 
Mirthful  and  tender,  dear  and  true — 
Where  shall  we  find  a  grave  for  you  ? 

They  thought  of  a  spirit  as  brave  as  light, 
And  they  bore  him  up  to  a  lonely  height, 
And  they  laid  him  there,  where  he  loved  to  be, 
On  a  mountain  gazing  o'er  the  sea  ! 

The  thought  of  a  soul  aflood  with  song, 

And  they  buried  him  where,  the  summer  long, 

Myriad  birds  his  requiem  sing, 

And  the  echoing  woods  about  him  ring  ! 

They  thought  of  a  love  that  life  redeems, 

Of  a  heart  the  home  of  perfect  dreams, 

And  they  left  him  there,  where  the  worlds  aspire, 

In  the  sunrise  glow  and  the  sunset  fire  ! 


ON   THE    SCOTTISH    DIALECT   AND    ITS 
INFLUENCE   ON    ENGLISH. 


BY    DAVID    R.    KEYS, 
Toronto  University. 


LTHOUGH    it    sounds   sus- 
piciously  like    a   bull,   and 


from  internal  evidence  might 
appear  to  be  of  Hibernian 
origin,  the  statement  is 
nevertheless  true  that  the  names 
Scot  and  Scottish  were  originally 
applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  now  called  Ireland.  In 
the  Anglo-Saxon  records  we  read 
of  how  these  Scots  came  from  the 
Isle  of  the  Saints  to  what  we  now 
call  the  Lowlands,  and  thenc?e  to 
the  North  of  England,  as  mission- 
aries to  the  heathen  Angles,  whom 
they  first  converted  to  the  faith  of 
Christ,  and  among  whom  in  the 
seventh  century  the  first  great 
English  poet,  Caedmon,  began  to 
sing  of  the  Creation.  We  may 
thus  trace  the  initial  impulse — in 
the  literary  history  of  England — 
to  poetry  as  described  by  the 
venerable  Bede  to  the  influence  of 
these  early  Scots  from  Ireland. 
But  the  time  came  when  the  names 
Scot  and  Scottish  had  changed 
their  significance  with  the  place  of 
abode  of  those  who  bore  them  ; 
and  by  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Second  (A.D.  1222)  a  commission 
had  traced  the  border  line  between 
Scotland  and  England  very  nearly 
as  it  still  exists.  In  the  Scotland 
to  the  north  of  this  border  line  the 
population  is  almost  as  remarkable 
an  amalgam  as  that  lying  to  the 
south  of  it,  but  made  up  in  the 
main  of  two  races,  the  Celtic  High- 
landers and  the  Saxon  Lowlanders, 
speaking  languages  as  distinct  as 


our  own  English  and  French,  and 
differing  widely  in  sentiment,  man- 
ners and  customs. 

To  the  English  philologist  the 
more  interesting  of  these  divisions 
is  that  which  represents  most  near- 
ly the  primitive  speech  of  his  own 
early  ancestors,  the  Lowland  Scotch, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the 
"  Braid  Scots."  The  most  curious 
fact  in  reference  to  this  is  that  to 
the  present  day  the  dialects  of  the 
ancient  Northumbrian  district,  be- 
tween the  H umber  and  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  agree  together  in  essen- 
tials as  contrasted  with  the  speech 
of  central  and  southern  England. 
The  oldest  monument  of  our  north- 
ern dialect  is  the  inscription  on  the 
Ruthwell  Cross  in  Dumfriesshire, 
so  that  the  linguistic  student  is  as 
much  indebted  to  Scotland  as  the 
student  of  poetry. 

The  early  connection  between 
Northumbria  and  Scotland  comes 
to  light  in  Shakespeare's  Macbeth. 
To  the  historian  this  play  repre- 
sents the  culmination  of  the  strug- 
gle between  the  native  Celtic  line 
and  the  house  of  Duncan,  which  in 
the  person  of  Malcolm  was  so 
closely  connected  by  marriage  and 
by  sympathy  with  Saxon  England. 
It  was  fitting  that  the  Celtic  chief- 
tain, Macbeth,  should  behold  the 
long  line  of  kings  through  which 
the  blood  of  Alfred  the  Great  was 
to  run  till  in  the  Stuarts  it  became 
the  Royal  House  of  a  United 
Britain.  The  Saxon  proclivities 
of  the  house  of  Duncan  led  to  the 
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extension  of  the  Lowland  or  North- 
umbrian population  across  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  and  the  consequent 
gradual  retrogression  of  the  Gaels 
to  the  Highland  districts.  In  this 
way  it  came  about  that  a  Scottish 
line  of  kings  of  Celtic  origin  be- 
came finally  identified  with  the 
spread  of  a  Scotch  dialect,  which 
represented  the  old  Anglian  speech 
of  Northumbria.  Under  similar 
circumstances  the  French  royal 
house  of  Plantagenet,  reigning  in 
England,  becomes  identified  with 
the  spread  of  the  English  con- 
quests in  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
France  itself. 

But  while  the  Norman  and 
Angevin  kings  of  England  with 
the  nobles  that  had  come  over 
from  France  were,  by  the  long 
struggle  of  the  Hundred  Years' 
War,  gradually  brought  to  look 
upon  England  as  the  country  to 
which  all  patriotism  was  due,  there 
grew  up  in  North  Britain,  which 
during  that  struggle  was  on  the 
side  of  France,  a  strong  feeling  of 
sympathy  for  the  French.  The 
Reformation  under  Mary  lessened 
this  feeling.  As  wife  and  widow 
of  King  Francis  I.  she  was  repre- 
sentative of  the  foreign  party,  and 
under  the  influence  of  her  uncle, 
Guise,  she  did  her  best  to  put 
down  the  Protestants,  and  so  made 
the  French  unpopular,  at  least  in 
the  Lowlands,  where  the  Refor- 
mation made  the  most  progress. 
In  the  Highlands  the  old  sym- 
pathy for  things  French  would  be 
fostered  by  the  aid  given  to  the 
exiled  Stuarts,  slight  as  that  aid 
was.  These  historical  facts  have 
left  an  impress  on  the  Scottish 
dialectwhich  contains  many  French 
words  and  expressions,  sometimes 
greatly  disguised  and  quite  foreign 


to  the  standard  English.  "  Bonnie  " 
was  formerly  thought  to  be  of  this 
group,  but  recent  scholarship  leaves 
the  question  doubtful.  Concern-  / 
ing  "  fashions,"  a  very  different  U/f 
attribute,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  / 
it  is  evidently  the  French  fdcheux, 
with  which  it  so  nearly  agrees 
both  in  sound  and  meaning.  A 
curious  example  is  furnished  by 
the  word  ashet,  which  similarly 
recalls  in  sound  and  sense  the 
French  assiette.  Here  by  an  odd 
act  of  poetic  justice  we  have, 
however,  a  kind  of  semasiological 
see-saw  going  on  between  French 
and  English.  The  meaning  of  the 
Scotch  "  ashet "  is  expressed  in 
English  by  the  word  "platter," 
that  is,  a  large  dish  on  which  we 
put  the  joint  or  fowl  which  con- 
stitutes the  main  course  of  the 
meal.  Now,  the  French  meaning 
of  assiette  is  our  opiate,' the  smaller 
dish  on  which  the  individual  gets 
his  "slice  off  the  joint."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  French  word  for 
dish  in  the  larger  sense  is  plat, 
which  is  even  used  to  designate 
the  whole  "  course."  There  are 
few  better  illustrations  of  the 
interest  that  lies  in  the  study  of 
semasiology  or  the  science  of 
meanings,  a  study  which  is  still  in 
its  infancy. 

With  all  its  French  words,  how- 
ever, and  there  are  many  more, 
the  "  Braid  Scots,"  in  its  bone  and 
sinew,  is  good  old  English  and 
Teutonic  to  the  backbone.  The 
Scot  who  learns  German,  and  who 
finds  his  German  sounds  so  much 
easier  than  does  his  "  Southern  " 
cousin,  recognizes  familiar  friends 
in  such  words  as  loch  and  husten  , 

(cough)   and    rafychen^    to    smoke     It  I 
(compare  "  Auld"~  Reekie).      The 
numerous  Scotch  divinity  students 
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whom  one  meets  in  the  summer 
sessions  at  the  universities  in  the 
Fatherland,  show  a  remarkable 
capacity  for  assimilating  both  the 
German  speech  and  the  German 
philosophy.  And  here  we  come 
to  another  great  though  indirect 
benefit  that  English  literature  owes 
to  the  Scotch .  the  influence  of 
German  thought  and  German  philo- 
sophy derived  through  such  Scotch 
writers  as  Scott,  Carlyle  and  Caird. 
Scott  caught  the  spirit  of  the  new 
romantic  movement  from  Burger 
and  diffused  it  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  by  his  own  de- 
lightful tales.  Carlyle  worshipped 
at  the  shrine  of  Gothe,  and,  touched 
with  the  fire  of  that  great  spirit, 
became  a  beacon  light  to  the  men 
of  his  time.  Caird,  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  Hegel,  has  learned  the 
lesson  that  there  is  a  philosophy  in 
history,  and  has  passed  it  on  so 
that  now  we  find  a  Crozier  in- 
structing statesmen  how  they  may 
apply  the  knowledge  of  the  past  to 
the  improvement  and  the  guidance 
of  mankind  in  the  future.  This  great 


power  of  understanding  the  mighty 
world  movements  of  the  past,  we 
owe,  therefore,  to  the  Scotch. 

In  closing  with  a  personal  refer- 
ence the  writer  would  pay  a  debt 
to  him  who  inspired  this  article. 
When  the  most  stupendous  task  in 
philoJoBify  ever  laid  upon  the  back 
of  one  man  was  calling  for  a  vol- 
unteer it  was  a  Lowland  Scot  who 
came  forward  to  assume  the  bur- 
den. Dr.  James  A.  H.  Murray, 
the  editor  of  the  great  Oxford 
Dictionary,  had  shown  himself 
fully  qualified  by  his  previous 
work  on  the  dialect  of  southern 
Scotland  for  the  enormous  labour 
of  editing  a  book  for  which  over 
three  million  quotations  had  to  be 
read;  and  which  involved  a  know- 
ledge of  both  standard  English 
and  its  dialects  during  a  thousand 
years.  That  this  great  work,  sug- 
gested forty  years  ago  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  is  now  fast 
approaching  a  glorious  consum- 
mation we  owe  mainly  to  the 
learning,  the  good  judgment  and 
the  boundless  capacity  for  work 
of  a  Scotchman. 


A  DOCTOR  was  once  sent  for  by  a 
miser  who  had  dislocated  his  jaw 
while  yawning.  "  What's  your 
charge,"  said  the  miser,  after  he 
was  cured.  "  One  pound,"  said 
the  doctor.  "A  pound  for  a  job 
that  did  not  take  you  a  minute  to 
perform  !  I'll  not  pay  it!"  wrath- 
fully  exclaimed  the  miser.  "  All 
right,"  said  the  doctor,  compla- 
cently, sitting  down  at  the  side  of 
the  fire  and  starting  to  converse 
on  the  topics  of  the  day.  By  and 
by,  however,  he  commenced  yawn- 


ing ;  so  also  did  the  miser,  and  so 
hard  did  he  go  at  it  that  in  a  short 
time  his  jaw  was  again  out  of  its 
place.  By  signs  he  appealed  to 
the  doctor  to  put  it  in ;  but  the 
doctor,  who  knew  his  patient  well, 
went  over  to  the  writing-desk  for 
pen,  paper  and  ink,  and,  placing 
them  in  front  of  the  miser,  said, 
"  My  charge  is  £5  now,  William, 
but  before  I  put  your  jaw  in  you 
must  promise  in  black  and  white 
to  pay  me  without  a  grumble." 
And  William  did  it." 


HELEN    OF    KIRKCONNELL. 


TN  the  churchyard  of  the  old 
•J*  parish  of  Kirkconnell,  now 
4*  united  to  Kirkpatrick-Flem- 
ing  in  Dumfriesshire,  there  lie 
buried  Helen,  a  fair  daughter  of 
the  house  of  Kirkconnell,  and  her 
faithful  lover,  Adam  Fleming. 
Theirs  was  a  most  romantic  story. 
Adam  was  not  the  only  admirer  of 
the  lovely  Helen.  His  rival,  a 
gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
whose  name  is  not  given,  was  so 
inflamed  with  jealousy  and  hatred 
as  to  resolve  on  the  destruction  of 
Fleming.  One  evening  he  espied 
the  young  lovers  walking  by  the 
banks  of  the  Kirtle,  while  he  him- 
self on  the  other  side  was  concealed 
by  the  trees.  With  growing  pas- 
sion he  watched  their  tender  lov- 
ing intercourse  until  he  could  no 
longer  restrain  himself,  and  raised 
his  gun  and  took  aim  at  Fleming. 
At  that  moment  Helen  chanced  to 
glance  across  the  stream,  and  saw 
the  murderer's  purpose ;  but  just 
as  he  drew  the  trigger,  she  cast 
herself  into  her  lover's  arms  and 
received  in  her  own  breast  the 
fatal  wound  intended  for  him.  The 
assassin  did  not  long  survive  his 
victim.  Fleming  at  once  attacked 
him,  and  he,  perhaps  not  caring 
much,  in  his  horror  of  the  deed 
which  he  had  involuntarily  per- 
formed, to  defend  himself,  was 
soon  overpowered  and  slain.  But 
this  revenge  brought  but  little  con- 
solation to  Fleming.  He  sought 
distraction  in  going  abroad,  and 
fought  under  the  banner  of  Spain 
against  the  infidel.  But  all  was  in 
vain  ;  he  could  not  forget  his  great 
sorrow.     He,  too,  had  received  his 


death-wound  on  that  tragic  even- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  Kirtle. 
He  soon  returned  to  his  native 
place,  and  his  first  visit  was  to  the 
grave  of  his  murdered  love,  who 
had  died  to  succour  him.  He 
stretched  himself  on  her  grave, 
and  when  anxious  relatives  insti- 
tuted a  search  for  the  wanderer, 
they  found  him  lying  there  peace- 
ful in  death.  They  buried  him  by 
her  side ;  and  "  on  his  tombstone 
are  engraven  a  sword  and  cross, 
with  '  Hie  jacet  Adam  Fleeming* 
The  memory  of  this  is  preserved 
only  in  an  old  Scots  ballad  which 
relates  the  tragical  event,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Adam  Fleming  when  in  Spain. 
The  ballad  is  now  very  well 
known,  at  least  the  latter  part  of 
it,  and,  if  this  be  the  original  form 
in  improved  versions,  it  is,  of 
course,  absurd  to  say  that  it  was 
written  by  Adam  Fleming.  It 
seems  probable  that  in  the  four- 
teen stanzas  we  have  really  two 
ballads,  the  first  seven  stanzas  be- 
ing put  in  the  mouth  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful lover,  and  the  latter  seven 
in  that  of  Fleming  after  the  tra- 
gedy. We  transcribe  it  as  it 
stands : 

FAIR   HELEN. 

A   Tragical  Old  Scots  Sokg. 

My  sweetest  sweet,  and  fairest  fair, 
Of  birth  and  worth  beyond  compare,. 
Thou  art  the  causer  of  my  care, 
Since  first  I  loved  thee  : 

Yet  God  hath  given  to  me  a  mind, 
The  which  to  thee  shall  prove  as  kind! 
As  any  one  that  thou  wilt  find 
Of  high  or  low  degree. 
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Yet,  nevertheless,  I  am  content. 
And  ne'er  a  whit  my  love  repent ; 
But  think  my  time  it  was  well  spent, 
Though  I  disdained  be. 

The  shall'st  water  makes  maist  din, 
The  deepest  pool  the  deadest  lin, 
The  richest  man  least  truth  within, 
Though  he  disdained  be. 

O  Helen  fair,  without  compare, 
I'll  weave  a  garland  of  thy  hair, 
Shall  cover  me  for  ever  mair 
Until  the  day  I  dee. 

O  Helen  sweet,  and  maist  complete, 
My  captive  spirit's  at  thy  feet, 
Think'st  thou  still  fit  thus  for  to  treat 
Thy  pris'ner  with  cruelty. 

O  Helen  brave  !  this  still  I  crave, 
On  thy  poor  slave  some  pity  have, 
And  do  him  save,  that's  near  his  grave, 
And  dies  for  love  of  thee. 

Curst  be  the  hand  that  shot  the  shot. 
Likewise  the  gun  that  gave  the  crack, 
Into  my  arms  bird  Helen  lap, 
And  died  for  love  of  me. 


0  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  sair, 

My  love  sank  down,  and  spak  na  mair, 
There  did  she  swoon  wi'  meikle  cair 
On  fair  Kirkconnell  lea. 

1  lighted  down,  my  sword  did  draw, 
I  cutted  him  in  pieces  sma', 

I  cutted  him  in  pieces  sma', 
On  fair  Kirkconnell  lea. 

0  Helen  chaste,  thou  wert  modest, 
Were  I  with  thee  I  would  be  blest, 
Where  thou  ly'st  low  and  tak'st  thy  rest 

On  fair  Kirkconnell  lea. 

1  wish  I  were  where  I  have  been, 
Embracing  of  my  love  Helen, 

At  Venus'  games  we've  been  right  keen 
On  fair  Kirkconnell  lea. 

I  wish  my  grave  were  growing  green, 
A  winding  sheet  put  o'er  my  een, 
And  I  in  Helen's  arms  lying, 
On  fair  Kirkconnell  lea. 

I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies, 
Where  night  and  day  on  me  she  cries  ; 
I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies 
On  fair  Kirkconnell  lea. 


THE    PARISHES   OF   SCOTLAND. 

J.   M.  H. 


'HE  parish  of  the  present  day 
has  rather  prosaic  associa- 
tions. To  most  people  it  is 
closely  bound  up  with  the 
idea  of  Parish  Councils  and  poor- 
rates,  and  Parish  Councils  and 
poor  -  rates  are  both  distinctly 
unromantic  institutions.  Never- 
theless the  parishes  of  Scotland 
form  an  extremely  interesting  col- 
lection. Their  history  takes  us 
back  to  times  when  the  Scots  knew 
neither  Parish  Councils  or  poor- 
rates,  and  in  addition  to  their  an- 
tiquity there  are  many  points  about 
the  parishes  of  to-day  which  are 
well  worthy  of  being  noted. 

Perhaps  the  only  feature  com- 
mon to  all  religions  is  the  collec- 
tion, and  the  division  of  the  king- 


dom into  parishes  was,  in  fact,  an 
ecclesiastical  method  of  "sending 
round  the  hat."  Margaret,  Queen  of 
Scotland,  the  wife  of  Malcolm  Can- 
more,  was  intensely  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  the  Church,  and  did  all  in 
her  power  to  further  its  interests. 
Her  zeal  descended  in  full  measure 
to  her  son  David,  Scotland's  "  Sore 
Saint,"  and  he  it  was  who  con- 
ceived the  parochial  system.  Every 
lord's  manor  he  converted  into  a 
parish,  and  to  each  a  minister  was 
appointed,  and  thus  the  Church  was 
enabled  to  collect  its  dues  all  over 
the  country.  These  parishes  have 
been  subject  to  many  changes  from 
time  to  time,  but  the  modern  parish 
system  can  be  traced  right  back  to 
the  division  of  King  David's  time. 
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Scotland  is  essentially  a  land  of 
irregularities,  and  her  parishes  fully 
sustain  the  national  reputation. 
They  vary  greatly  in  size,  and  the 
differences  in  population  are  no  less 
marked.  In  very  many  cases  the 
boundaries  are  not  accurately 
known,  and  have  frequently  been 
the  subject  of  dispute.  Seldom  do 
parish  boundaries  coincide  with  the 
county  boundaries.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  parish  was  origin- 
ally a  purely  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tion, while  the  county,  of  course, 
had  always  had  a  civil  significance. 

At  the  present  time  there  are 
two  classes  of  parishes — parishes 
quoad  omnia,  or  civil  parishes,  and 
parishes  quoad  sacra.  The  parish 
quoad  sacra  is  merely  a  church 
parish,  created  when  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  people  demand  it. 
The  civil  parish  is  the  parish  pro- 
per, and  the  facts  in  this  article 
refer  to  it. 

The  largest  parish  in  Scotland 
is  Kilmallie,  in  the  wilds  of  the 
Lochaber  district  of  Inverness-shire 
and  Argyllshire.  It  extends  to 
over  300,000  acres.  The  idea  of 
the  enormous  size  of  this  vast 
Highland  parish  is  more  readily 
grasped  when  we  consider  that  its 
area  is  greater  than  those  of  Mid- 
lothian and  of  fifteen  other  Scottish 
counties.  Kilmonivaig,  another 
Inverness-shire  parish,  famous  in 
history  as  the  "  cradle  of  the  rebel- 
lion of  '45,"  is  the  second  largest 
Scottish  parish.  It  includes  about 
270,000  acres,  and  is  thus  larger 
than  Midlothian  and  thirteen  other 
Scottish  counties.  The  third  larg- 
est parish  is  Lochbroom,  in  Ross- 
shire,  which  is  almost  as  large  as 
Kilmonivaig.  Lochbroom  gives  its 
name  to  one  of  the  "  fishery  dis- 
tricts "  of  Scotland. 

The  smallest  Scottish  parish  is 


Queensferry,  in  Linlithgowshire. 
This  toy  parish  is  only  eleven  acres 
in  extent.  Thus  Scotland's  largest 
parish  could  contain  her  smallest 
nearly  30,000  times  over. 

However,  the  question  of  popu- 
lation is  perhaps  more  important 
than  the  question  of  size.  The 
Barony  Parish,  in  Glasgow,  has  a 
population  of  over  300,000,  and 
may  thus  claim  to  be  Scotland's 
most  populous  parish.  In  Cran- 
shaws,  a  Berwickshire  parish,  we 
have  the  other  extreme,  this  thinly 
populated  parish  having  under  one 
hundred  souls  within  its  boundaries. 

Aberdeenshire  has  more  parishes 
than  any  other  Scottish  county. 
It  is  divided  into  over  eighty. 
Perthshire  and  Fifeshire  follow 
with  seventy-one  and  sixty-one,  re- 
spectively. There  are  only  five  in 
Nairnshire. 

Many  ancient  parishes  have  been 
suppressed  or  merged  in  others. 
In  some  of  these  cases  both  names 
have  been  retained.  Thus  we  have 
Monzievaird  and  Strowan,  in  Perth- 
shire ;  and  Kilmore  and  Kilbride, 
in  Argyllshire. 

These  amalgamations  have  prov- 
ed very  fertile  sources  of  dispute, 
for  many  parish  records  have  in  the 
past  been  very  imperfectly  kept. 
A  recent  case  is  that  of  Larbert 
and  Dunipace,  over  which  a  legal 
controversy  has  been  raging  for 
some  time.  The  question  is  one 
which  touches  the  heritors.  If  the 
parishes  be  separate  two  churches 
must  be  provided,  otherwise  only 
one  can  be  legally  required. 

We  have  taken  the  parish  by 
itself,  and  we  have  found  it  to  be 
not  without  an  interest  of  its  own. 
For  a  very  real  interest  always  at- 
taches to  an  "ancient  landmark 
which  thy  fathers  have  set,"  and  this 
the  parish  may  fairly  claim  to  be. 


THE    GAEL    IN    CANADA. 

BY  ALEXANDER  FRASER,  TORONTO. 


DEALING  WITH   THE   SETTLEMENTS   OF  THE 
EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY. 


HERE  is  no  ethnological 
(&)%  problem  in  Canada.  Such 
Vji/  questions  as  "  Who  were 
T  the  Picts?"  "Who  the 
Feinne  ? "  we  have  not  to  solve. 
We  begin  with  a  clean  and  new 
leaf:  with  Englishmen,  Irishmen, 
Scotchmen,  Germans,  etc.,  with 
their  well-defined  race  divisions  ; 
and  beyond  the  colonies  which 
swarmed  to  our  shores  during  the 
period  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  there 
is  but  little  inclination  to  push  re- 
search. Our  prehistoric  Indian 
races  excite  an  interest  scarcely 
greater  in  Canada  than  in  London. 
Yet  there  is  genuine  pride  of  race. 
The  severance  from  the  Fatherland 
has  not  loosened  the  ties  of  blood. 
The  Englishman  is  more  loyal  to 
Lancashire  or  Devonshire — that  he 
has  left  it  behind,  or  that  his  father 
or  grandfather  left  it  behind — than 
the  average  resident  of  Lancashire 
or  Devonshire  is.  So  with  the  Ger- 
man, the  plodding  Lowland  Scot, 
and  so  in  a  very  special  degree 
with  the  Scottish  Gael.  The  pro- 
gress of  racial  homogeneity  must 
needs  be  slow.  It  is  interesting  to 
watch  it  grow  in  new  soil.  The 
wonderful  commercial  and  indus- 
trial development  of  the  United 
States  has  carried  with  it  a  rapid 
process  of  assimilation  of  race, 
and  a  distinctive  people,  or  it  may 
be  more  correct  to  say  distinctive 
peoples,  are  being  formed  in  a  mar- 
vellously brief  period  of  time.  In 
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Canada  it  is  different.  The  sparser 
population,  the  quieter  modes  of 
living,  and  the  greater  segregation 
of  the  people  geographically  have 
been  less  favourable  to  change 
from  the  original  type.  Thus,  in 
Nova  Scotia,  considerable  sections 
of  the  country  are  inhabited  by 
Gaelic-speaking  people  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, who  for  three  generations 
have  preserved,  not  only  the  lan- 
guage, but  the  peculiarities  of  dia- 
lect and  pronunciation  of  the 
district  whence  their  people  emi- 
grated more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Many  years  ago  I  met  a 
gentleman  in  Glasgow,  who  spoke 
Gaelic  fluently  and  well,  and  with 
a  pronounced  Mull  accent.  He 
asked  me  to  guess,  from  his  mode 
of  speech,  what  part  of  the  High- 
lands he  hailed  from.  I  thought 
the  guess  easy  ;  I  replied,  "  From 
Mull."  I  was  wrong.  He  had 
been  born  and  brought  up  in  Nova 
Scotia,  where  his  grandfather  had 
been  born  also  ;  and  was  only  on 
a  brief  visit  to  the  land  of  his 
fathers.  His  forefathers,  however, 
had  been  Mull  people,  which  ac- 
counted for  his  accent.  This  is  a 
fair  example  of  the  condition  of 
things  in  many  parts  of  Canada, 
and  it  shows  how  long  a  time  the 
peculiarities  of  speech,  and  I  might 
add  of  manners  also,  cling  to  a 
people  in  a  strange  land. 

French  Canada,  or  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  affords  an  example  of 
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a  different  kind.  There  the  first 
European  settlers  were  from  Nor- 
mandy, Brittany,  and  Wolfe's  sol- 
diers, especially  the  soldiers  of  the 
Forty-Second,  Montgomerie's,  and 
Fraser's  Highlanders,  were  given 
the  option,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
to  remain  in  Canada  as  colonists, 
or  to  return  home  to  be  discharged 
on  the  disbanding  of  the  regiments. 
Many  of  them  settled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence,  below 
Quebec.  They  intermarried  with 
and  soon  were  absorbed  by  the 
French-Canadians,  so  that  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  at  the  present 
day  to  trace  their  Highland  names 
or  Highland  features  in  their 
"  Frenchified  "  surnames  and  puny 
physique.  Mackintoshes,  Mac- 
donalds,  Mackenzies,  Frasers,  Mac- 
leods  have  undergone  curious 
transformations,  and  to-day  a  Bed- 
dee  or  a  Broca  might  pick  out  a 
Fraser  as  a  typical  French-Cana- 
dian, although  Fraser's  ancestor 
might  have  been,  so  recently  as 
1758,  a  crofter  in  the  Aird  of 
Lovat,  while  the  Gaelic  language, 
of  course,  passed  away  with  the 
first  mixed  generation.  Where 
two  races  meet  and  intermingle, 
the  mother's  language  usually  pre- 
vails, and  it  would  appear  that  the 
mother  rather  than  the  father  in- 
fluences the  physical  characteris- 
tics. This  province  of  Quebec 
excepted,  the  Gael  in  Canada  has 
lost  but  comparatively  few  of  his 
old  national  traits. 

If  the  Dominion  offers  a  hospit- 
able home  to  the  Highlander  to- 
day, it  is  because  Highland  soldiers 
practically  won  Canada  for  Britain 
from  the  French  years  ago.  The 
Highland  broadsword  went  before 
the  ploughshare.  At  Louisburg 
the    Highland    regiments   covered 


themselves  with  glory,  but  at  Que- 
bec— the  key  to  the  country — it  is 
questionable  whether  Wolfe  could 
have  got  within  reach  of  Montcalm 
at  all,  were  it  not  for  the  coolness 
of  Captain  Simon  Fraser,  younger 
of  Balnain,  who  afterwards,  as 
Brigadier-General,  fell  at  Saratoga, 
in  answering  the  challenge  of  the 
French  sentry,  as  the  Heights  were 
being  reached  from  the  river.  As 
related  by  Smollet,  the  story  is  as 
follows  :  "  The  first  boat  that  con- 
tained the  British  troops  being 
questioned,  a  Captain  in  Fraser's 
regiment,  who  had  served  in  Hol- 
land, and  who  was  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  French  lan- 
guage and  customs,  answered  with- 
out hesitation  to  '  Qui  vive  ? '  the 
challenging  word,  '  La  France/ 
Nor  was  he  at  a  loss  to  answer  the 
second  question,  which  was  more 
particular  and  difficult.  When  the 
sentinel  demanded — '  A  quel  regi- 
ment ? '  the  Captain  replied,  '  De  la 
reine  ? '  which  he  knew  by  accident 
to  be  one  of  those  that  composed 
the  body  commanded  by  Bougain- 
ville. ...  In  the  same  manner 
the  other  sentries  were  deceived, 
though  one,  more  wary  than  the 
rest,  came  running  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  called,  '  Pour- 
quoi  est  ce  que  vous  ne  parlez  pas 
haut?'  ('Why  don't  you  speak 
with  an  audible  voice  ? ')  To  this 
interrogation,  which  implied  doubt, 
the  Captain  answered,  with  admir- 
able presence  of  mind,  in  a  soft 
tone  of  voice,  '  Tai  toi  nous  serens 
entendues  ! '  ('  Hush,  we  shall  be 
overheard  and  discovered.')  The 
sentry  retired  without  further  alter- 
cation." If  the  sentries  had  not 
been  thus  deceived  the  troops  could 
not  have  effected  a  landing,  much 
less  have  succeeded  in  scaling  the 
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precipitous  heights,  and  had  the 
British  failed  in  doing  that,  then 
Quebec,  the  key  to  Canada,  would 
have  remained  in  the  hands  of 
France.  The  "  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham," on  which  this  fateful  battle 
was  fought,  were  named  after  a 
Highlander,  Abraham  Martin,  a 
Perthshire  man,  who  owned  the 
land,  and  whose  name  figures  often 
in  the  annals  of  that  time.  The 
end  of  brave  Simon  Fraser,  whose 
tact  gave  the  Highlanders  a  land- 
ing, was  a  sad  one,  although  his 
death  was  glorious.  He  was  second 
in  command  of  the  British  forces, 
under  General  Burgoyne,  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  was 
an  officer  of  great  ability.  His  skill 
in  tactics  was  conspicuous  at  Sara- 
toga, at  which  battle  his  manage- 
ment of  the  army  baffled  every 
attempt  of  the  enemy  to  carry  the 
day.  This  was  the  more  notice- 
able, as  it  was  evident  that  General 
Burgoyne  had  lost  his  grip  of  the 
situation.  General  Morgan,  on  the 
American  side,  observed  Bur- 
goyne's  blunders,  and  how  they 
were  retrieved  by  Brigadier- 
General  Fraser.  He  called  two  of 
his  best  riflemen,  and  said,  "  You 
see  that  fine  fellow  on  the  white 
horse  ?  It  goes  against  my  heart 
to  do  it,  but  you  must  pick  him 
off,  or  we  lose  the  battle."  The 
riflemen  watched  their  opportunity, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  Simon 
Fraser  fell  mortally  wounded.  It 
was  an  easy  victory  then  for  the 
Americans. 

[The  Macdonalds  claim  that 
the  officer  who  rendered  this  signal 
service  was  Captain  Donald  Mac- 
donald  of  Clanranald,  who  was 
undoubtedly  an  accomplished  offi- 
cer, and  most  useful  to  the  officer 
commanding.     I  have  been  unable 


to  clear  the  point  from  doubt  to 
my  own  satisfaction.  In  the  Aird 
the  tradition  favours  Captain 
Simon  Fraser.  In  Quebec  the 
same  opinion  holds.  Indeed,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out, 
the  general  opinion  of  Highlanders 
is  in  favour  of  Captain  Fraser.  I 
have,  therefore,  adhered  to  it  in 
this  paper.  At  the  same  time,  the 
question  is  worthy  of,  and  admits 
of,  further  investigation.  I  believe 
some  correspondence,  which  passed 
between  soldiers  of  Fraser's  High- 
landers, has  been  deposited  in  the 
Canadian  archives,  and  interesting 
information  may  be  forthcoming 
when  it  shall  have  been  examined.] 

As  already  noted,  many  of  these 
Highland  soldiers,  drawn  largely 
from  Inverness-shire,  settled  in 
Canada,  on  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence 
and  in  Nova  Scotia.  They  were 
heard  of  again  as  the  84th  Royal 
Highland  Emigrant  Regiment  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  This  may 
be  taken  as  the  beginning  of  High- 
land colonisation  in  Canada.  Af- 
terwards came  the  settlement  of 
Glengarry,  that  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  Cape 
Breton,  then  the  Selkirk  Colonies. 
To  a  later,  or  intermediate  period, 
belong  the  Argyleshire  and  Suther- 
landshire  Colonies,  which  settled 
in  Western  and  Northern  Ontario. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace 
a  stream  of  emigration  from  its 
source  to  its  destination.  A  large 
number  of  Highlanders  from  Glen- 
garry, Knoydart  and  adjoining 
places  settled  in  the  beautiful  Mo- 
hawk Valley  in  the  Province  of 
New  York,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Macdonells  of  Aberchalder, 
Leek,  Scotas  and  Collachie.  Their 
lands  were  about  thirty  miles  from 
Albany,  and  were  under  the  pro- 
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tection  of  Sir  William  Johnson  of 
Indian  fame.  When  hostilities 
broke  out  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  American  Colonies  in 
1775,  these  Highlanders  remained 
loyal,  and  about  two  hundred  of 
them  crossed  country  to  Montreal, 
and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
King's  Royal  Regiment  of  New 
York,  with  Sir  John  Johnson,  son 
of  General  Sir  William  Johnson, 
as  Colonel.  The  list  of  officers 
contains  the  names  of  the  following 
gentlemen,  who  afterwards  settled 
in  Glengarry,  Canada :  Captains 
Alexander  MacDonell  (Aberchal- 
der),  Angus  MacDonell,  John  Mac- 
Donell (Scotas),  Archibald  Mac- 
Donell (Leek) ;  Lieutenant  Hugh 
MacDonell  (Aberchalder)  ;  Ensign 
Miles  MacDonell  (Scotas)  ;  and  of 
the  second  battalion  of  the  same 
regiment :  Captain  James  Mac- 
Donell, Lieutenant  Ranald  Mac- 
Donell (Leek).  In  the  famous 
corps  known  as  Butler's  Rangers 
the  following  MacDonells  held 
rank  :  Captain  John  MacDonell 
(Aberchalder),  First  Lieutenant 
Alexander  MacDonell  (Collachie), 
Second  Lieutenant  Chichester 
MacDonell  (Aberchalder).  These 
names  are  of  singular  interest,  not 
only  as  those  of  the  pioneers  of 
Highland  emigration,  but  of  men 
who,  being  men  of  standing  and 
substance  in  Inverness-shire,  were 
among  the  first  victims  of  the  evic- 
tor  there.  In  Dr.  Fraser-Mackin- 
tosh's  "Antiquarian  Notes,"  second 
series,  p.  125,  is  the  following  refer- 
ence to  their  eviction.  Describing 
the  conduct  of  Duncan  MacDonell 
of  Glengarry  and  of  Marjory 
Grant,  his  wife,  he  says  : 

"  The  first  step  was  to  give 
notice  to  the  wadsetters,  every  one 
of  whom  it  would  have  been  not- 


iced were  Macdonells,  and  connect- 
ed more  or  less  with  the  chief.  Be- 
ing of  old  date,  and  prices  advanc- 
ing rapidly,  their  position  was  ex- 
cellent, for  it  may  be  taken  as  cer- 
tain that,  besides  sitting  in  their 
own  personal  occupancies  free,  the 
interest  of  the  wadset  moneys  was 
more  than  paid  by  their  numerous 
subtenants,  crofters  and  cottars. 
Further,  being  men  of  education 
with  an  assured  position  in  the 
country,  it  was  galling  for  them  to 
think  of  subsiding  into  the  new 
position  of  tenants,  burdened  with 
a  large  increase  of  rent,  and  hence 
they  nearly  all  emigrated,  taking 
along  with  them  the  choicest  of 
their  followers.  The  emigration, 
which  was  to  the  New  England 
States,  was  the  wisest  step  for  them 
to  pursue,  and  proved  beneficial  to 
them  ;  but  it  drained  the  cream  of 
manhood  of  Glengarry,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  district." 

Here  we  see  how  these  Macdon- 
ells came  to  leave  their  native 
land,  and  we  see  also  that  loyalty 
to  that  land  and  to  the  British 
Crown  was  not  left  behind,  but 
that  the  people  who  gathered  to 
the  Jacobite  standard  in  1745  drew 
the  sword  in  America  for  the 
house  of  Hanover  in  1775,  and  in 
consequence  suffered  hardships  at 
the  hands  of  the  United  States  as 
severe  as  were  endured  by  their 
fathers  after  Culloden,  at  the  hands 
of  Cumberland. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Royal 
Highland  Emigrant  Regiment  was 
composed  largely  of  the  veterans 
of  Fraser's  and  Montgomerie's 
Highlanders  and  of  the  Black 
Watch,  who  settled  on  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence  and  in  Nova  Scotia. 
That  regiment  bore  a  distinguished 
part   in   the    Revolutionary   War, 
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the  ist  Battalion  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieut-Col.  Allan  Maclean, 
and  the  2nd  Battalion  under  Major- 
Commandant  John  Small.  Colonel 
Maclean  with  his  Highlanders  de- 
fended the  citadel  of  Quebec  from 
the  attacks  and  siege  by  the  Ameri- 
can General,  Arnold,  and  saved  the 
stronghold  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Americans.  And 
here,  again,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
to  the  Highlander  is  due  the  credit 
of  saving  Canada  from  the  Ameri- 
cans, as  of  previously  winning  it 
from  the  French.  The  2nd  Bat- 
talion settled,  in  1784,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  1st  in  Quebec. 
Many  of  the  men  who  settled  in 
Nova  Scotia  moved  westwards, 
eventually  settling  in  Glengarry, 
above  Montreal.  Although  sol- 
diers, they  had  acquired  a  rare 
experience  of  such  life  as  was 
suited  to  the  forest  wilds  of  an 
unopened  country.  They  were 
hardy  sons  of  the  hills,  seasoned 
by  the  winters  and  wars  of  Quebec, 
and  inured  to  the  toils  of  pioneer 
life  in  Nova  Scotia,  at  a  time  when 
the  tomahawk  and  musket  were  as 
necessary  in  the  field  as  the  spade 
and  the  plough.  They  travelled 
long  distances  to  their  new  homes, 
through  trackless  forests,  swamps, 
and  rough  broken  land.  The  Nova 
Scotians  went  through  the  fast- 
nesses of  New  Brunswick  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  by  its  waters  up 
to  Montreal.  Some  came  from  the 
Carolinas — Skyemen,  men  from 
Lochbroom  and  Kintail — for,  ear- 
lier than  to  Canada,  Highlanders 
settled  in  South  Carolina.  As 
Murdo  Macleod's  song  has  it — 

"  'N  uair  bhios  mo  chlann-sa  laidir, 
'S  a  dh'  fhasas  iad  crionta  ; 
Gu'n  d'  theid  mi  null  air  sail  leo ; 
Gu  Staid  Charolina  ; 


Sin  an  uair  a  dh'  fhaodar, 
Gach  aon  a  chuir  ri  gniomh  dhiubh  ; 
Bidh  duin'  air  ceann  gach  feuma, 
'S  mi  fhein  a  bhi  diomhain." 

The  mode  of  travel  varied.  The 
people  from  the  South — such  as 
those  from  Carolina  —  travelled 
mostly  in  covered  vans,  driving 
their  cattle  before  them ;  those 
from  Nova  Scotia  had  no  waggon 
paths,  and  had  to  use  pack  horses 
and  oxen.  Referring  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  travelling  in  those  days, 
the  late  Sheriff  Mackellar,  of  Ham- 
ilton, Ontario,  had  this  anecdote  to 
relate :  "  Among  the  settlers  in 
Glengarry  were  some  not  con- 
versant with  Scripture,  one  of 
whom  listened  with  incredulous 
astonishment  to  the  story  of  the 
children  of  Israel's  wanderings 
through  the  wilderness.  At  the 
close  of  the  service  he  taxed  the 
minister  with  drawing  the  long 
bow.  Being  assured  that  the 
Israelites  took  forty  years  to  reach 
Palestine,  he  warmly  exclaimed : 
1  Cha  robh  ann  am  Maois  ach  an 
t-amadan  ;  threoraich  mise  cuide- 
achd  de  mhnathan  agus  chloinn 
bho  Halifax  gu  Glinne-Garaidh, 
troimh  choilltean  'us  swampaichean 
gun  chunntais,  ann  an  se  seachdain 
's  cha  do  chaill  mi  ceann  no  cas 
dm.'"  He  alluded  to  the  parties 
of  women  and  children  that  were 
conducted  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Glengarry  after  the  war.  In  many 
cases  the  women  and  children  had 
to  be  left  behind,  and  they  endured 
persecution  and  cruelties  almost 
incredible  at  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
torious Americans.  Petitions  are 
on  file  from  soldiers  who  had 
served  in  the  Highland  regiments, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Royal  High- 
land Emigrant  Regiment,  to 
the   British   authorities,   imploring 
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protection  for  the  helpless  families 
held  as  prisoners  by  the  United 
States  Government.  One  of  these 
petitions  is  from  John  and  Alex- 
ander MacDonell,  captains  in  the 
King's  Royal  Regiment  of  New 
York,  who  complain  that  the  for- 
mer's family  are  detained  by  the 
Americans,  destitute  of  every  sup- 
port except  such  as  they  receive 
from  a  few  friends.  The  family 
was  thus  held  from  1777  until 
1779.  Another  petition  is  signed 
by  twenty-four  soldiers  of  the  same 
regiment,  whose  families  were  simi- 
larly treated  for  several  years.  A 
letter  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest was  written  by  John  Fraser 
to  General  Haldimand,  dated  31st 
May,  1784,  reporting  the  ill-treat- 
ment of  his  sister-in-law's  family 
in  the  United  States,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  loyalty  to  Britain. 
John  Fraser,  the  writer  of  the 
letter  referred  to,  was  of  the  Frasers 
of  Guisachan,  Strathglass.  His 
mother  was  Margaret,  daughter  of 
John  MacDonell  of  Ardnabi,  and 
grand-daughter  of  Glengarry.  It 
was  she  who  possessed  the  manu- 
script of  Gaelic  poetry  that  figures 
in  the  Ossianic  controversy. 

While  the  Revolutionary  War 
was  in  progress,  and  while  the 
Highland  regiments  were  contrib- 
uting so  much  to  the  strength  of 
the  British  army,  the  Highland 
people  were  being  driven  off  the 
lands  of  their  fathers,  and  matters 
coming  to  a  head  on  the  Glengarry 
estates  in  1786,  a  second  colony 
hived  off,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
notable  man,  Alexander  Mac- 
Donell, of  the  Scotos  family,  a 
priest,  whose  ministrations  ex- 
tended beyond  things  spiritual. 
About  five  hundred  and  fifty  peo- 
ple  comprised   this    party,   which 


naturally  made  for  Glengarry, 
attracted  by  the  first  settlement 
there  of  their  countrymen.  The 
name  of  the  ship  they  sailed  on 
from  Greenock  was  Macdonald. 
Their  leader,  Rev.  Alexander 
MacDonell,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
priests  in  Upper  Canada.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Raphael,  Glengarry,  where  he 
built  the  first  church  in  what  is 
to-day  Ontario,  viz.,  the  Blue 
Chapel  of  St.  Raphael,  on  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  the  diocese  of  Alexan- 
dria, built  by  Bishop  Alexander 
MacDonell,  even  a  greater  pioneer 
than  he  of  Scotos. 

This  year  (1786)  witnessed  also 
the  arrival  in  Canada  of  another 
man  of  note,  whose  lifework  will 
not  be  forgotten  among  the  Gael 
of  Canada.  Rev.  Dr.  James  Mac- 
gregor,  the  Gaelic  hymnist,  was 
born  in  1759,  at  Portmore,  in 
Perthshire.  Having  been  appoint- 
ed missionary  to  Nova  Scotia,  he 
sailed  for  Halifax  in  1786  and  set- 
tled at  Pictou  among  the  High- 
landers, to  whom  he  preached  in 
Gaelic.  The  people  were  chiefly 
from  Lochbroom,  which  they  had 
left  in  1773  in  the  ship  Hector. 
Dr.  Macgregor  thus  describes  his 
early  experience  as  a  Canadian 
minister  :  "  In  November  I  received 
the  first  money  for  preaching  in 
Pictou,  a  part  of  the  first  year's 
stipend.  I  lived  a  year  and  a 
quarter  here  without  receiving  a 
shilling,  and  almost  without  giving 
any.  I  ought  to  have  received 
forty  pounds  of  cash  for  the  pre- 
ceding year,  with  forty  pounds' 
worth  of  produce,  but  twenty-seven 
were  all  that  I  received.  The  truth 
is,  it  could  not  be  gotten.  The  price 
of  wheat  was  then   six    shillings, 
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and  some  of  them  offered  wheat  at 
three  shillings  to  make  up  their 
share  of  the  stipend,  but  could  not 
obtain  it.  Almost  all  the  twenty- 
seven  pounds  were  due  by  me  to 
some  necessary  engagement  of 
charity  which  I  was  under.  My 
board,  which  was  my  chief  expense, 
was  paid  from  the  produce  part  of 
the  stipend,  which  was  not  so  diffi- 
cult to  be  obtained  as  the  cash  part. 
But  even  of  the  produce  part  there 
was  nigh  ten  pounds  deficient.  I 
plainly  saw  that  I  need  never 
expect  my  stipend  to  be  punctu- 
ally paid ;  indeed,  scarcely  any- 
thing is  punctually  paid  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  It  is  a  bad 
habit,  ill  to  forego.  But  my  mind 
was  now  so  knit  to  them  by  the 
hope  of  doing  good  to  their  souls, 
that  I  resolved  to  be  content  with 
what  they  could  give."  A  contin- 
gent of  emigrants  from  Dumfries- 
shire settled  at  Pictou,  and  inter- 
marriages between  the  Gaelic- 
speaking  people  and  the  Lowland 
Scotch  were  frequent.  But  Dr. 
Macgregor  made  it  a  rule  at  the 
marriages  to  speak  only  in  one 
language,  according  as  a  prefer- 
ence was  indicated.  One  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  he  thus  refers  to : 
•  In  one  instance  only  of  marriage 
had  I  to  speak  in  both  languages, 
telling  the  man  his  duties  and 
engagements  in  English,  and  the 
woman  hers  in  Gaelic.  How  they 
managed  to  court  or  to  converse 
afterwards,  I  know  not ;  but  they 
declared  to  me,  and  the  neighbors 
confirmed  it,  that  they  could  hardly 
speak  a  single  word  of  each  other's 
language."  But  love  laughs  at 
language  as  at  locksmiths,  and  the 
difficulty  referred  to  by  Dr.  Mac- 
gregor exists  in  many  cases  where 
people    of    different    nationalities 


meet,  in  our  own  day.  Dr.  Mac- 
gregor's  hymns  have  been  popular 
in  Canada,  and  copies  of  them  may 
yet  be  found  in  the  homes  of  High- 
landers who  can  read  Gaelic. 

The  settlements  above  referred 
to  were  practically  all  that  took 
place  down  to  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  with  the  exception  of  one 
of  three  hundred  Highlanders,  led 
by  an  Irish  priest  named  McKenna, 
who  settled  in  Upper  Canada  in 
1776.  Whence  they  came  I  have 
not  been  able  to  trace.  They  may 
have  been  from  Carolina,  but  more 
likely  direct  from  Scotland,  as  they 
reached  Upper  Canada  from  Mont- 
real after  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
which  made  it  very  dangerous  for 
fugitives  to  travel  in  large  bodies 
on  American  soil. 

The  beginning  of  the  present 
century  found  emigration  active, 
notwithstanding  the  restrictive 
measures  against  it  taken  by  the 
Government  on  representations  by 
Highland  landlords,  who  operated 
to  a  great  extent  by  means  of  the 
Gaelic  Society  of  London. 

Twenty  years  had  almost  passed 
away  since  the  war,  when  an  event 
happened  which  marks  an  historic 
era  in  Upper  Canada,  and  may  be 
ranked  as  the  most  remarkable  in 
the  annals  of  Highland  emigration. 
I  refer  to  the  raising  and  emigra- 
tion of  the  Glengarry  Fencibles. 
An  emigrant  ship  which  had  sailed 
from  Barra  with  emigrants,  had 
been  wrecked,  and  put  into  Green- 
ock, landing  her  passengers  in  a 
most  helpless  condition.  It  was  in 
the  spring  of  1792.  Alexander 
MacDonell,  a  native  of  Inshlaggan 
(the  Bishop  MacDonell  above  re- 
ferred to),  then  a  priest  in  the 
Braes  of  Lochaber,  repaired  to 
their  aid,  and  succeeded  in  obtain- 
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ing  employment  for  them  from 
manufacturers  in  Glasgow.  He 
became  their  priest,  and  his  experi- 
ences as  such  in  Glasgow  were 
quite  interesting.  The  factories 
had,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  to 
be  closed  on  account  of  the  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
and  the  Highlanders  were  once 
more  shelterless.  Their  priest 
conceived  the  idea  of  forming 
them  into  a  Catholic  regiment, 
with  MacDonell,  of  Glengarry,  as 
Colonel.  He,  with  unusual  address, 
procured  a  Letter  of  Service,  and 
the  Glengarry  Fencibles  were  soon 
embodied,  the  priest  becoming 
chaplain.  In  1802  it  was  dis- 
banded, and  the  men  were  left  in 
as  helpless  a  condition  as  ever. 
The  resourceful  chaplain  then  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  settling  the  corps 
in  Upper  Canada.  His  negotia- 
tions with  the  government  of  the 
day  might  be  read  with  profit  by 
everyone  interested  in  the  High- 
land clearances.  Briefly,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  an  order  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Colonies  for  a 
grant  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land 
to  every  one  of  his  Highlanders 
who  should  arrive  in  the  Province. 
The  Highland  landlords  then 
opposed  the  project,  and  a  hot  agi- 
tation arose  over  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  emigration.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  offered  waste  lands  in  Corn- 
wall, England,  to  the  Highlanders 
to  keep  them  at  home.  An  Act 
of  Parliament  was  passed,  placing 
restrictions  on  emigration.  The 
Glengarry  Fencibles,  however,  had 
got  away  before  the  bill  became 
law.  With  them  came  a  number 
of  people  from  Glenelg  and  Kin- 
tail,  and  other  parts  of  the  West 
Highlands.  There  were  in  all 
about  eleven    hundred    emigrants 


in  the  party,  and  after  a  voyage  of 
four  months  they  reached  Canada 
in  1804  and  settled  in  Glengarry. 
Their  leader  was  a  remarkable 
man.  He  attended  to  the  material 
welfare  of  his  people,  and  was 
probably  the  most  powerful  force 
in  public  life  in  his  Province  for 
many  years. 

To  last  century  also  belongs  the 
Canadian  work  of  the  intrepid  and 
famous  explorer,  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie.  He  was  born  in  the 
Island  of  Lewis  in  1755,  and  early 
in  life  settled  in  Montreal,  making 
a  connection  with  a  firm  of  mer- 
chants engaged  in  the  North-West 
fur  trade.  He  became  a  partner  in 
the  business,  with  headquarters  on 
Lake  Athabasca,  and  from  that 
advanced  post  began  the  explora- 
tions which  resulted  in  the  discov- 
ery of  the  Mackenzie  River  and 
the  North-west  passage,  a  problem 
of  interest  to  the  prospector  and 
capitalist  now  as  it  was  in  1789. 
An  undertaking  of  greater  danger 
was  the  finding  of  a  route  west- 
ward by  the  Peace  River  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  This  he  accom- 
plished in  1793,  the  journey  taking 
eleven  months.  He  inscribed  on 
a  rock  facing  the  sea :  "  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  from  Canada  by  land, 
July  22nd,  1793."  In  1 801  he  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  travels  of 
1789  and  1793,  and  produced  a 
book  not  only  of  interest  but  of 
scientific  value.  He  was  knighted 
as  a  reward  for  his  explorations 
and  for  services  rendered  to 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Kent  while 
the  latter  was  travelling  in  Amer- 
ica. Sir  Alexander  did  not  make 
Canada  his  home,  but  returning 
with  well-earned  wealth,  bought 
the  estate  of  Avoch,  and  died  in 
the  Old  Land. 
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Restricting  this  article  mainly  to 
the  last  century  settlements,  Earl 
Selkirk's  interesting  work  as  a  col- 
onizer does  not  fall  within  its  scope. 

A  census  lately  taken  by  Clerks 
of  Presbyteries  and  others,  com- 
putes the  number  of  Gaelic-speak- 
ing people  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  at  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  ;  250  congregations 
require  the  services  of  Gaelic- 
speaking  priests  and  ministers  for 


preaching  Gaelic  each  Sabbath, 
and  seventy  more  for  visiting  and 
pastoral  purposes.  The  Gaelic 
language  is  spoken  in  daily  life 
in  many  sections  of  the  country. 
The  music  and  dance  of  Caledonia 
— the  bagpipes  and  Highland 
Fling — are  heard  and  seen  at  Scot- 
tish gatherings  throughout  the 
land,  and  there  are  a  few  Gaelic 
societies  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. 


SCOTLAND,   MY  AIN! 

JOHN   MacFARLANE   ("JOHN   ARBORY"). 

COTLAND,  my  ain !  far  across  the  wide  ocean, 
How  often  in  fancy  my  heart  flies  to  thee ! 
Empearled  by  the  dews  of  undying  emotion, 

Oh!  bright  gleams  thy  strand  o'er  the  leagues  o'  the  sea  ! 
The  glen  where  I  wander'd  in  life's  early  morning, 

The  wee  burnie's  prattle,  the  lark's  mounting  strain, 
And  sweet  heatherbells  a'  the  wild  moor  adorning, — 
Time  dims  not  the  picture,  dear  Scotland,  my  ain  ! 

CHORUS. 

Scotland,  my  ain  !  dear  Scotland,  my  ain ! 

Tho'  thy  hills  and  thy  bens  I  may  ne'er  speel  again, 
Yet  the  Scots  blood  is  throbbing,  it  thrills  ilka  vein, 

When  I  dream  o'  the  heather,  dear  Scotland,  my  ain! 

Scotland,  my  ain  !  from  the  lone  camp  and  clearing, 

What  vows  of  devotion  are  wafted  to  thee ! 
Deep  hid  in  the  pinewood  in  grandeur  uprearing, 

Enshrined  is  thy  name  in  the  breasts  of  the  free  ! 
Fond  children  of  thine  yet,  they  ne'er  shall  forget  thee, 

Tho'  sunder'd  afar  by  the  sad-sounding  main, 
And  peerless  for  aye,  in  their  love  they  have  set  thee, 

Oh !  leal  land  and  mother,  dear  Scotland,  my  ain ! 


CHORUS. 


Scotland,  my  ain  !  dear  Scotland,  my  ain ! 

If  danger  befall,  and  thy  daystar  should  wane, 
To  guard  thy  proud  banner  from  insult  or  stain, 

What  son,  then,  would  fail  thee,  dear  Scotland,  my  ain! 


TO    THE    MEMORY    OF    THE    LATE    PROF. 
HENRY   CALDERWOOD,    EDINBURGH. 

BY  GRANT  BALFOUR,  TORONTO. 

i  ACK  thro'  the  pathway  of  the  years, 
Thro'  golden  hopes  and  leaden  fears, 
Thro'  happiness  bedimmed  with  tears, — 

Back  where  my  fathers  sleep, 

Far  o'er  the  solemn  deep. 

Back  where  the  white-winged  sea-birds  soar 
Serene  above  the  ocean's  roar 
Against  the  grey,  old  broken  shore, — 

To  friendship's  welcome  smile, 

Back  in  the  rugged  Isle. 

Within  thy  walls  once  more  I  stand, 

0  learned  City,  ancient,  grand, 
The  pride  of  all  thy  favored  land, — 

Thy  tones  my  soul  rejoice  : 
How  dear  thy  Scottish  voice ! 

1  pass  within  thy  College  gate, 
With  youth  the  most  of  low  estate, 
To  ethic  wisdom  big  with  fate, 

And,  choosing  out  my  place, 
I  wait  one  noble  face. 

He  comes — the  Guide  to  laws  of  mind, 
A  just  man,  patient,  ever  kind — 
His  peer  it  would  be  hard  to  find  ; 

He  captures,  ere  we  part, 

The  love  of  every  heart. 

A  will  of  strength  with  quiet  grace, 
A  lover  of  the  human  race — 
How  often  beams  thy  genial  face 

Before  me  where  I  roam, 

In  my  Canadian  home  ! 

O  Teacher  !  tell  the  secret — thine 

Of  influence  so  wide,  benign  : 

'Tis — thou  hast  lived  with  One  divine, 

His  glory  great  thy  goal, 

And  He  has  filled  thy  soul. 

But  thou  art  gone — a  ray  of  light 
That  subtly  entered  mental  sight, 
Inspiring  love  of  God  and  right : 

Peace,  peace,  and  needful  rest, 

And  be  thou  ever  blest. 


ANDREA   FARARA   SWORDS. 


HE  sword  blades  of  this  great 
cutler  are,  to  this  day,  much 
celebrated  in  Scotland  for 
their  excellence.  It  was 
conjectured  that  he  had  been  in 
Scotland  in  the  time  of  James  IV. 
or  V.,  who  both  much  patronized 
foreign  artificers,  and  that  he  be- 
queathed his  art  and  name  to 
Scottish  swords  in  general ;  but 
there  appears  no  notice  whatever 
of  him  in  the  chamberlain's  rolls, 
and  other  public  accounts,  and  that 
idea  must  be  abandoned.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  was  a  Spaniard, 
and  dwelt  at  Guiposcoa,  and  that 
he  had  an  apprentice,  anxious  to 
discover  his  secret  mode  of  temper- 
ing his  blades.  This  lad  having 
made  the  discovery,  by  boring  a 
hole  through  the  door,  had  the  im- 
prudence to  declare  his  knowledge 
of  it,  and  of  the  mode  by  which  he 
became  acquainted  with  it,  which 
so  enraged  Andrea  Farara  that  he 
instantly  ran  a  sword  through  his 
body,  and  having  fled  from  justice, 


found  refuge  in  Scotland.  Of  the 
truth  of  this  story  no  proof  can  be 
brought.  The  blades  which  have 
his  name  on  them, 

AND 

R  E  A 
on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other 

FAR 

A  R  A 
are  of  Spanish  manufacture. 

There  are  others,  which  are 
stamped  ANDREA  FERERA, 
which  are  Italian,  and  must  be  by 
a  different  person,  unless  the  same 
manufacturer  had  establishments 
in  both  countries.  None  of  the 
Andrea  Farara,  or  Ferera  blades 
have  a  form  of  older  date  than  that 
in  use  in  England  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  There  was  in  the 
possession  of  J.  H.  Allan,  a  sword 
of  Colonna,  purchased,  on  its  ar- 
rival from  Italy,  in  1822,  having 
on  each  side  the  words  COSMO 
FERERA,  which  shows  that  An- 
drea was  not  the  only  sword  man- 
ufacturer in  the  family. 


DRUID   TEMPLE    IN    LEWIS. 


'HIS  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable Druid  remains  in 
the  United  Kingdom  next 
to  Stonehenge  and  Abury. 
The  form  is  that  of  a  cross,  con- 
taining, at  the  intersection,  a  circle, 
with  a  central  stone,  an  additional 
line  being  superadded  on  one  side 
of  the  longest  arms,  and  nearly 
parallel  to  it.  Were  this  line  ab- 
sent, its  form  and  proportion  would 
be  nearly  that  of  the  Roman  cross, 
or  common  crucifix.  The  longest 
line  of  this  cross,  which  may  be 


considered  as  the  general  bearing 
of  the  work,  lies  in  a  direction 
twenty-four  degrees  west  of  the 
meridian.  The  total  length  of  this 
line  is,  at  present,  588  feet,  but 
there  are  stones  to  be  found,  in  the 
same  direction,  for  upwards  of 
ninety  feet  further,  which  have,  ap- 
parently, been  a  continuation  of 
it,  but  which,  having  fallen,  like 
others,  through  different  parts  of 
the  building,  have  sometimes  been 
overwhelmed  with  vegetation,  leav- 
ing blanks  that  impair  its  present 
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continuity.  The  whole  length  may, 
therefore,  with  little  hesitation,  be 
taken  at  700  feet.  The  cross  line, 
intersecting  that  now  described  at 
right  angles,  measures  204  feet,  but 
as  it  is  longer  on  one  side  than  the 
other,  its  true  measure  is,  probably, 
also  greater,  although  no  fallen 
stones  are  to  be  seen  at  the  ex- 
tremities, the  progress  of  cultiva- 
tion having  here  interfered  with 
the  integrity  of  the  work.  The 
diameter  of  the  circle  which  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  the  cross  is  sixty- 
three  feet,  the  lines  ceasing  where 
they  meet  the  circumference.  The 
stone  which  marks  the  centre  is 
twelve  feet  in  height.  The  heights 
of  the  other  stones  which  are  used 
in  the  construction  are  various,  but 
they  rarely  reach  beyond  four  feet ; 
a  few  of  seven  or  eight  feet  are 
to  be  found,  and  one  reaching  to 
thirteen  is  seen  near  the  extremity 
of  the  long  line.  The  additional 
line  already  mentioned  extends 
northwards  from  the  outer  part  of 
the  circle,  on  the  eastern  side.  It 
is,  however,  very  defective,  a  great 
number  of  the  stones  being  absent 
towards  its  northern  extremity, 
although  there  is  apparent  evidence 
of  their  former  continuity  in  one 
which  remains  erect,  and  in  others 
which  have  fallen  from  their  places. 
There  are  no  traces  of  a  line  par- 
allel to  this  on  the  western  side, 
but  as  some  inclosures  have  been 
made  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  it 
is  possible  that  such  might  have 
originally  existed. 

Notwithstanding  the  supersti- 
tious reverence  with  which  the 
Scots  in  general  regard  these  re- 
mains, and  the  care  with  which,  in 
their  agricultural  operations,  they 
commonly  avoid  committing  any 
injury  to  them,  the  intervals  be- 


tween the  stones  vary  from  two  to 
ten  feet  or  more,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  larger  spaces  have  resulted 
from  the  falling  of  the  less  firmly- 
rooted  pillars  which  occupied  those 
places.  The  number  of  stones  in 
the  circle  is  thirteen,  independently 
of  the  central  one,  and  the  number 
in  the  whole  building,  either  erect 
or  recently  fallen,  is  forty-seven. 
The  aspect  of  this  work  is  very 
striking,  as  it  occupies  the  highest 
station,  on  a  gentle  swelling  emi- 
nence of  moor-land,  there  being 
no  object,  not  even  a  rock  or  stone, 
to  divert  the  attention  and  dimin- 
ish the  impression  which  it  makes. 
The  circles  found  in  the  vicinity 
are  less  perfect,  and  present  no 
linear  appendages ;  their  average 
diameter  varies  from  forty  to  fifty 
feet,  and  one  of  them  contains  four 
upright  stones,  placed  in  a  quad- 
rangular form  with  its  area. 

To  this  general  account  may  be 
added,  that  solitary  stones,  appar- 
ently of  a  monumental  nature,  are 
found  in  this  neighbourhood,  as 
well  as  in  the  island  of  Bernera, 
and  other  parts  of  Lewis.  The 
cruciform  shape  of  the  structure 
described  above  is  a  remarkable 
and,  perhaps,  a  solitary  circum- 
stance. It  has  not,  at  least,  been 
noticed  among  the  numerous  de- 
scriptions of  these  erections  which 
antiquaries  have  given  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  true  that  in  some  of  the 
cromlechs,  or  smaller  monuments, 
a  disposition  of  the  stones,  resem- 
bling that  of  a  cross,  has  some- 
times been  remarked,  but  it  seems, 
in  all  these  cases,  to  have  been  the 
result  either  of  accident  or  neces- 
sity. No  monument  in  which  that 
form  is  obviously  intended  has 
been  traced  higher  than  the  period 
of  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
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nor  was  it,  indeed,  till  a  later  age, 
that  of  Constantine,  that  the  cross 
became  a  general  object  of  venera- 
tion. From  that  time  its  use  is 
common,  and  it  is  frequently  ap- 
plied, under  a  great  variety  of 
structures  and  forms,  to  numerous 
objects,  civil  and  military,  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical.  Those  cases  in 
which  the  figure  of  the  cross  has 
been  found  marked,  or  carved  on 
stones  of  higher  antiquity,  which 
had  served  either  for  the  purposes 
of  sepulchral  memorials  or  Druid- 
ical  worship,  appear  to  have  result- 
ed from  the  attempts  of  the  early 
Catholics  to  convert  the  supposed 
monuments  of  ancient  superstition 
to  their  own  ends,  either  from 
economical  motives,  or  from  feel- 
ings of  a  religious  nature.  But 
such  attempts  cannot  be  supposed 


to  have  given  rise  to  the  peculiar 
figure  of  the  structure  here  de- 
scribed. The  whole  is  too  con- 
sistent, and  too  much  of  oije  age, 
to  admit  of  such  a  supposition, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  could 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  have 
been  applicable  to  Christian  wor- 
ship. Its  essential  part,  the  circu- 
lar area,  and  the  number  of  similar 
structures  found  in  the  vicinity, 
equally  bespeak  its  origin.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  concluded  that 
the  cruciform  shape  was  given  by 
the  original  contrivers  of  the  fabric, 
and  it  will  afford  an  object  of  spec- 
ulation to  antiquaries,  who,  if  they 
are  sometimes  accused  of  heaping 
additional  obscurity  on  the  records 
of  antiquity,  must  also  be  allowed 
the  frequent  merit  of  eliciting  light 
from  darkness.  J.  M. 


SCOTLAND'S    ANCIENT   CONSTITUTION. 


HE  ancient  constitution  and 
government  of  Scotland  has 
been  highly  applauded,  as 
excellently  adapted  for  the 
preservation  of  civil  liberty;  it  is 
certain  that  the  power  of  the  king 
was  greatly  limited,  and  that  the 
constitution  provided  many  checks 
to  prevent  his  assuming  or  exercis- 
ing a  despotic  authority.  But  the 
Scottish  constitution  was  too  much 
of  the  aristocratic  kind  to  secure 
the  liberties  of  the  common  people  ; 
for,  though  the  monarch's  power 
was  sufficiently  restrained,  the  no- 
bles, chieftains,  and  great  land  pro- 
prietors had  it  too  much  in  their 
power  to  tyrannize  over  and  op- 
press their  tenants  and  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  people. 


The  ancient  Kings  of  Scotland, 
at  their  coronation,  took  the  follow- 
ing oath  :  "  In  the  name  of  Christ, 
I  promise  these  three  things  to 
the  Christian  people,  my  subjects  : 
first,  that  I  shall  give  order,  and 
employ  my  force  and  assistance, 
that  the  Church  of  God  and  the 
Christian  people  may  enjoy  true 
peace  during  our  time,  under  our 
government ;  secondly,  I  shall  pro- 
hibit and  hinder  all  persons,  of 
whatever  degree,  from  violence  and 
injustice  ;  thirdly,  in  all  judgments, 
I  shall  follow  the  prescription  of 
justice  and  mercy,  to  the  end  that 
our  clement  and  merciful  God  may 
show  mercy  unto  me,  and  unto 
you."  The  parliament  of  Scotland 
anciently  consisted  of  all  who  held 
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any  portion  of  land,  however  small, 
of  the  crown,  by  military  service. 
This  parliament  appointed  the  time 
of  its  own  meetings  and  adjourn- 
ments, and  committees  to  superin- 
tend the  administration  during  the 
intervals,  or  while  parliament  was 
not  sitting.  Its  powers  were  not 
only  deliberative,  but  also  execu- 
tive ;  it  had  a  commanding  power 
in  all  matters  of  government ;  it 
appropriated  the  public  money, 
appointed  the  treasurers  of  the 
exchequer,  and  examined  all  the 
accounts ;  it  had  the  nomination 
of  the  commanders,  and  the  calling 
out  of  the  armies  ;  ambassadors  to 
other  states  were  commissioned  by 
the  parliament ;  the  judges  and 
courts  of  judicature  were  appointed 
by  parliament,  as  well  as  the  offi- 
cers of  state  and  privy  counsellors  ; 
parliament  could  alienate  the 
regal  demesne,  and  restrain  grants 
from  the  crown  ;  it  also  assumed 
the  right  of  granting  pardons  to 
criminals.  The  king  had  no  veto 
in  the  proceedings  of  parliament ; 
nor  could  he  declare  war,  make 
peace,  or  conclude  any  important 
business,  without  the  advice  and 
concurrence  of  that  assembly.  He 
was  not  even  entrusted  with  the 
executive  part  of  the  government ; 
and  the  parliament,  so  late  as  the 
reign  of  James  IV.,  by  an  Act  still 
extant,  pointed  out  to  that  monarch 
his  duty,  as  the  first  servant  of  his 
people.  In  short,  the  constitution 
of  Scotland  was  rather  aristo- 
cratical  than  a  limited  monarchy. 
The  abuse  of  power  by  the  lords 
and  great  landholders  gave  the 
monarch  a  very  considerable  in- 
terest among  the  burgesses  and 
lower  ranks  ;  and  a  king  who  had 
address  to  retain  the  affections  of 
the  people,  was  generally  able  to 


humble  the  most  powerful  aristo- 
cratical  faction,  and  in  this  they 
were  zealously  assisted  by  the 
clergy,  whose  revenues  were  im- 
mense, and  were  always  jealous  of 
the  power  of  the  nobility.  This 
was  done  by  establishing  a  select 
body  of  members,  who  were  called 
"  the  lords  of  the  articles"  chosen 
out  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  knights, 
and  burgesses.  The  bishops  chose 
eight  peers,  and  the  nobility  elected 
eight  bishops  ;  these  sixteen  nomi- 
nated jointly  eight  barons,  or 
knights  of  the  shires,  and  eight 
commissioners  of  royal  burghs,  and 
to  all  these  were  added  eight  great 
officers  of  state,  the  lord  chancellor 
being  president  of  the  whole.  Their 
business  was  to  prepare  all  ques- 
tions, bills,  and  other  matters  to  be 
brought  before  parliament ;  so  that 
in  fact,  though  the  king  possessed 
no  veto,  yet,  by  the  clergy  and  the 
places  he  had  to  bestow,  he  could 
command  the  lords  of  the  articles, 
and  nothing  could  come  before 
parliament  which  could  require  his 
negative.  This  institution  seems 
to  have  been  introduced  by  stealth, 
and  never  was  brought  to  a  regular 
plan  ;  and  the  best-informed  writ- 
ers on  law  are  not  agreed  upon  the 
time  when  it  took  place.  The  Scots, 
however,  never  lost  sight  of  their 
original  principles ;  and  though 
Charles  I.  wanted  to  form  the  lords 
of  the  articles  into  mere  machines 
for  his  own  despotic  purposes,  he 
found  it  impracticable ;  and  the 
melancholy  consequences  are  well 
known.  At  the  revolution,  they 
gave  a  fresh  instance  of  how  well 
they  understood  the  principle  of 
civil  liberty,  by  omitting  all  dis- 
putes about  abdication,  and  declared 
at  once  that  King  James  had  for- 
feited his  title  to  the  British  crown. 


MACKENZIE-GLENMORE. 


BY  GEORGINA  FRASER   NEWHALL,  CANTON,  OHIO. 
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HEN  my  father  came  up 
into  the  Highlands  from 
Glasgow  and  married  my 
mother,  he  married  the 
heiress  of  the  Mackenzies  of  Glen- 
more — heiress  of  their  traditions, 
their  virtues  and  foibles,  their 
blood  —  but,  alas,  of  absolutely 
nothing  of  a  more  tangible  char- 
acter. Their  marriage  was  a  sud- 
den affair.  They  met  in  the  min- 
ister's house.  As  it  appears  to  me 
now,  with  my  wider  knowledge  of 
the  past,  he  was  no  doubt  consider- 
ably dazzled  by  her  lineage,  and 
not  altogether  insensible  to  her 
personal  charms  when  he  proposed 
to  her.  Impoverished,  utterly  un- 
prepared for  a  struggle  with  the 
world,  and  doubtless  urged  by  the 
minister's  family,  she  accepted  an 
offer  which  meant  the  security  of 
a  home,  and  the  protection  of  one 
who  was,  at  least,  if  not  a  man  of 
family,  a  man  of  ambition,  integ- 
rity and  ability. 

She  made  him  as  good  a  wife  as 
she  was  able,  that  is  to  say,  as  good 
a  wife  as  could  one  who  always 
walked  on  a  higher  plane  than  her 
mate,  whose  hopes,  interests  and 
valuations  were  for  things  of  which 
he  had  little  ken,  and  who  regarded 
with  coolness,  if  not  contempt, 
those  more  mercenary  ambitions, 
the  very  success  of  which  sur- 
rounded her  with  luxuries.  For 
before  I,  their  only  child,  had 
attained  the  age  of  fifteen  we 
were  wealthy  —  wealthy  enough 
to  desert  our  Glasgow  residence 
every  year  in  the  early  summer 
and  take   our   way    to   the   West 


Highlands  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
petty  estate,  at  one  time  a  depend- 
ency of,  and  bordering  on,  that  very 
Glenmore,  the  abode  of  all  those 
preceding  generations  of  Mac- 
kenzies, whose  exalted  tastes  and 
extravagant  proclivities  had  re- 
sulted in  making  my  mother  the 
wife  of  a  self-made  Glasgow  mer- 
chant. 

As  far  as  personal  appearance 
goes,  my  mother  was  a  woman  of 
exceptional  height,  hair  black  and 
glossy  as  a  raven's  wing,  dreamy 
blue  eyes  and  a  certain  haughti- 
ness of  bearing  which  was  not 
more  attributable  to  lineage  than 
to  that  isolation  of  mind  which  is 
the  doom  of  the  poetic. 

I  tell  you  this  because  I  am  said 
to  greatly  resemble  my  mother, 
though  in  my  mirror  it  seems  to 
me  I  see  these  modifications — a 
lighter,  harder  eye,  a  more  aquiline 
nose  and  a  squarer  jaw  ;  but  per- 
haps these  are  only  differences 
ascribable  to  sex.  I  take  my 
height  from  my  mother,  which  is 
a  matter  of  exultation  to  my  father, 
who  is  a  man  of  small  stature. 
Poor  father !  I  am  scarcely  a  son 
after  his  own  heart,  being  like  my 
mother  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  easily 
depressed,  just  as  easily  uplifted, 
passionate,  irrational  and  proud,  in 
fact,  with  all  the  defects  of  the 
Celtic  temperament,  and  not  an 
atom  of  that  doggedness  of  pur- 
pose, shrewdness  of  vision  and 
worldliness  of  mental  grasp  which 
has  made  my  father  a  very  cham- 
pion in  the  tilts  and  jousts  of  mer- 
cantile competition. 
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Be  sure  there  was  nothing  con- 
nected with  the  estate  of  Glenmore 
with  which  I  was  not  as  familiar 
as  though  we  still  abode  there; 
though  the  truth  is,  the  owner 
was  a  stout  man,  Munro  by  name, 
some  far-off  relative  of  my  mother's, 
who  kept  us  at  a  distance,  for  fear, 
I  suppose,  of  the  smell  of  Glasgow 
linens.  But  there  were  certain 
things  of  which  neither  he  nor 
fortune  could  divest  us — tradi- 
tions, memories  and  superstitions, 
intangible  possessions  upon  which 
neither  sheriff  nor  auctioneer  can 
put  his  stamp  ;  trivialities  to  the 
practical,  to  a  woman  of  my 
mother's  temperament  priceless 
broiderings  upon  the  garment  of  life 

My  dear  mother !  I  lost  her 
when  I  was  nineteen,  after  which 
my  father  and  I  lived  together  in 
a  species  of  amiable  disunion — 
passers-by — in  a  night  of  numb 
uncomprehension. 

While  he  had  no  part  with  my 
mother  and  myself  in  the  store  of 
legends  which  made  Glenmore  for 
us  enchanted  ground,  my  father 
ever  bitterly  resented  the  passing 
of  the  estates  into  the  hands  of 
others.  Along  with  his  successes 
in  business  had  grown  an  almost 
unconquerable  desire  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  property. 

But  all  overtures  towards  a  pur- 
chase, Munro's  solicitors  met  by 
the  cool  statement  that  he  was 
well  pleased  with  the  estate — 
would  probably  leave  it  to  his 
adopted  daughter,  Annabella,  but 
that  should  he  ever  make  up  his 
mind  to  part  with  it,  there  was  a 
man  in  Canada  who  would  gladly 
give  him  the  only  price  for  which 
Munro  cared  to  sell,  a  sum  the 
very  mention  of  which  caused  all 
my  father's  aptitude  for  bargaining 


to  rise  in  horrified  protest.  But 
now,  for  two  years  or  more,  my 
college  days  being  over,  my  father 
had  been  dinging  into  my  ears  the 
profitableness  and  wisdom  of  a 
marriage  with  Annabella  Munro 
as  a  means  to  the  much-desired 
end.  I  was  weary  of  it.  He  had 
been  harping  on  the  subject  that 
evening  in  May  as  we  sat  together, 
just  previous  to  our  usual  migration 
northwards. 

"  McRae,"  said  he,  quoting  Glen- 
mor's  solicitor,  "  says  she  will  have 
,£15,000  of  her  own,  besides  — ." 

"  The  dourest  face,  aye,  and  the 
dourest  temper,  so  the  maids  say, 
in  all  Scotland." 

"  God's  sake,  man,"  he  said,  a 
world  of  bitterness  in  his  tone, 
"  there's  waur  than  that.  Dour  is 
dour,  and  ye  know  where  ye  are — 
it's  no  the  heights  of  ecstasy  one 
moment,  and  the  depths  o'  despond 
the  next.  It's  no  witherin'  ye  up 
wi'  disdain  one  time,  an'  wearyin' 
ye  wi'  self-reproaches  the  next ! " 

I  looked  at  my  father  in  amaze- 
ment. Was  it  possible  that  there 
had  been  any  flaw  in  his  marital 
happiness  ?  The  birth,  the  breed- 
ing, the  beauty,  the  positive  genius 
of  my  mother — were  not  these 
sufficient  for  a  man's  happiness  ? 
At  the  moment  naught  but  a  wild 
rage  possessed  me,  and  in  the  space 
of  ten  minutes  we  had  said  to  one 
another  such  words  as  it  took  sep- 
aration, danger,  and  almost  death 
to  wipe  out  of  memory.  In  ten 
minutes  I  was  walking  the  streets 
of  Glasgow  with  naught  to  my  ac- 
count but  the  clothes  in  which  I 
stood,  and  the  paltry  sum  I  had 
won  upon  the  result  of  the  yacht 
races  in  my  pocket.  For  a  time  I 
tramped  about  in  a  fury  of  bitter 
mirth,  the  situation  being  so  ludic- 
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rous  as  to  wear  one's  patience  and 
self-esteem  alike  threadbare.  To 
think  that  for  a  girl  with  whom  I 
had  not  in  my  whole  life  exchanged 
twenty  sentences,  I  had  been 
wounded  in  my  most  sacred  emo- 
tions, had  in  turn  been  disrespect- 
ful to  one  who  was,  as  far  as  money 
went,  an  indulgent  father,  and  who, 
aside  from  this  perverse  whim,  had 
always  been  tolerant,  even  if  un- 
comprehending. I  had  few  friends, 
having  ever,  like  my  mother,  been 
more  intimate  with  nature  than 
with  mankind.  There  was  none, 
therefore,  to  whom  I  could  go  for 
advice.  I  trod  the  streets  purpose- 
lessly, pulling  up  at  all  sorts  of 
unfamiliar  windows  to  gaze  in 
with  unseeing  eyes.  At  some  such 
moment  the  heading  of  a  great 
chart,  printed  in  red  and  blue, 
forced  itself  by  repeated  effort  into 
my  brain.  "  To  the  Klondike  ! 
To  the  Klondike ! "  reached  my 
lethargic  consciousness,  waking  it 
as  if  with  a  flashlight  To  the 
Klondike?  Well,  why  not?  An 
alluring  vision  of  a  fortune  of 
which  I,  the  incapable,  might  be 
the  originator  instead  of  that  un- 
reasonable little  old  man  whose 
house  I  had  left,  as  well  as  that 
love  of  adventure  which  is  the 
portion  of  youth,  wrought  together 
to  bring  me  to  a  decision.  The 
window  was  that  of  a  steamship 
company.  A  rapid  computation 
of  the  means  at  my  command 
showed  me  I  had  sufficient  to  carry 
me  as  far  as  Montreal.  Surely 
(this  was  before  I  knew  the  mag- 
nificence of  Canadian  distances)  a 
little  grit  and  a  great  capability  for 
walking  should  get  me  finally  to 
the  Klondike. 

Much  of  my  anger,  but  none  of 
my  independence,  had   evaporated 
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by  the  time  I  reached  Liverpool 
at  noon  of  the  next  day.  Some- 
thing of  the  sorrow  of  my  father's 
empty  life  came  to  me.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  it  is  our  habit  to  give 
little  sympathy  to  the  duck  when 
he  marries  the  swan,  to  the  field- 
mouse  who  falls  in  love  with  the 
lark,  and  little  thought  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  barnyard  fowl  who 
wakes  in  the  morning  to  find  that 
his  mistress  belongs  only  to  the 
eyrie.  Is  there  no  tragedy  in  it  for 
the  duck  ?  Are  the  heartaches  the 
portion  of  beauty,  genius  and 
charm  alone  ?  Under  the  influence 
of  these  thoughts  I  wrote  a  line  to 
my  father  before  going  aboard,  an 
olive  branch  of  amity  which  I  was 
glad  to  remember  in  the  midst  of 
more  thrilling  circumstances. 

"  Dear  Dad,"  wrote  I,  "  I'm  off 
to  the  Klondike  by  the  steamer 
Northman.  We'll  have  Glenmore 
yet. — Ronald." 

I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  the 
practical  wisdom  of  such  a  course, 
as  it  left  still  a  pound  or  two  in  my 
pocket,  or  a  romantic  desire  to  put 
my  foot  on  the  very  lowest  round 
of  the  ladder  which  was  to  lead  to 
fortune,  which  prompted  me  to 
embark  as  a  steerage  passenger. 
This  I  did  under  my  mother's 
maiden  name — Mackenzie — hav- 
ing no  desire  to  cast  the  faintest 
shadow  of  discredit,  as  there  might 
seem  to  be,  upon  the  respected 
name  of  Rose. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  steerage 
is  not  one  in  which  romance  flour- 
ishes, and  although  we  were  ham- 
pered by  fogs,  it  was  with  the 
hopeful  reflection  that  the  discom- 
forts of  the  journey  were  nearly 
over  that  I  retired  to  rest,  for, 
though  I  knew  it  not,  the  last  time 
on  the  Northman. 
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Something  appalling,  something 
which  flung  the  blood  in  my  veins 
in  one  wild  leap  from  head  to  foot, 
something  which  tingled  through 
every  nerve,  yet  was  too  shocking 
to  be  identified  as  either  noise  or 
concussion,  wakened  me  in  the 
morning.  For  a  moment  I  was 
tossed  about  like  a  shuttlecock, 
then  a  sudden  lurch  threw  me  on 
the  floor.  A  dozen  pairs  of  wildly 
questioning  eyes  met  mine  as  I 
sprang  to  my  feet.  A  moment  we 
wasted  in  mute,  staring  inquiry 
before  we  grasped  our  clothing, 
and  scrambling  into  it  flung  our- 
selves upward — up,  up,  up  to  join 
the  questioning,  panting  throng 
already  welling  upward  from  every 
quarter  of  the  vessel.  And  when 
we  reached  a  vantage  ground  of 
vision,  within  the  very  circle  of 
knowledge  and  authority  there  was 
nothing  to  see  above  and  around 
us — nothing  but  an  impenetrable 
veil  of  fog,  inscrutable  as  death 
itself ;  below  us  not  even  a  hint  of 
the  treacherous  rocks. 

The  vessel  being  tilted  towards 
the  stern  made  walking  difficult ; 
the  scream  of  escaping  steam  and 
the  clatter  of  the  screw  almost 
drowned  the  peremptory  com- 
mands of  the  officers.  We  were 
mostly  men — the  women  trailing 
upward  with  difficulty — yet  the 
all-pervading  silence  of  nature  fell 
upon  us  with  the  chill  of  the  grave. 
A  whisper  that  we  were  hopelessly 
wrecked  arose,  and  was  stilled  as 
the  women  approached.  The  cap- 
tain looked  at  us  with  stern  eyes. 
"  Passengers,"  he  shouted,  "  there 
is  no  immediate  danger.  Be  silent ! 
Be  calm !  In  that  way  you  will 
help  us  in  the  work  of  getting  you 
to  safety." 

A  sudden  gust  of  wind  arose, 


biting  like  a  lash.  I  remembered 
my  coat  which  had  been  left  below, 
and  with  it  my  small  fortune. 
Stealing  away  from  the  throng,  I 
took  my  way  back  to  our  quarters, 
comforting,  as  best  I  could,  the 
hysterical  questioners  who  had  not 
yet  reached  the  upper  deck.  I 
found  my  coat  with  little  difficulty, 
though  the  steerage  was  scattered 
from  end  to  end  throughout  its 
dimly-lighted  spaces  with  forgot- 
ten articles  of  apparel.  A  voice, 
a  sweet  and  tremulous  voice,  at  mv 
elbow  startled  me : 

"  The  baby  !  Have  you  seen  it  ? 
Where  is  it  ?  " 

"A  baby?  Yours?  What  about 
it?" 

"  Oh,  no !  Somewhere  down 
here — the  mother  forgot  it — she 
was  afraid  to  come  back." 

"  Forgot  it !  Good  heavens !  Can 
this  be  it?  Yes — no — here  it  is. 
Now  come  on,  there's  no  time  to 
waste ! " 

I  pushed  the  girl  ahead  of  me 
— the  baby  tucked  under  my 
arm,  with  little  thought  for  either, 
heaven  knows — helping  her  only 
as  I  should  have  felt  it  incumbent 
to  help  any  woman  in  the  world  in 
a  similar  situation. 

The  wind  was  still  rising,  tear- 
ing the  mist  into  ragged  edges, 
revealing  now  and  then  a  rocky 
and  unpromising  coast-line,  but  by 
the  time  we  reached  the  deck  the 
boats  were  being  lowered  with  a 
rapidity  which  spoke  volumes  for 
the  desperation  of  our  case.  When 
the  baby  had  been  restored  to  its 
mother,  I  turned  to  the  girl  to  tell 
her  to  take  her  place  in  order  for 
the  boats.  Some  impulse  impel- 
ling her  to  turn  in  my  direction,  our 
glances  met  I  swear  to  you,  if 
the  boat  had  gone  down  with  us 
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as  we  stood  there,  if  the  period  of 
our  lives  had  been  limited  to  a 
moment,  for  that  moment,  at  least, 
she  was  mine.  Out  of  our  eyes 
leaped  our  familiar  souls.  The 
words  we  would  have  spoken  as 
strangers  died  on  our  lips.  "  Were 
you  not  afraid  to  go  down  ?  "  I  said, 
and  the  tones  of  my  voice  rang 
strange  in  my  ears,  for  they  were 
tender  as  those  of  a  mother  to  her 
firstborn. 

"  I  was  terrified,"  she  said  simply. 

"  But  you  went ! "  She  looked 
up  at  me  with  a  sudden  quivering 
of  her  lips.  I  saw  she  was  tremb- 
ling from  head  to  foot.  Moving 
closer  to  her  I  drew  her  unresist- 
ing hand  within  my  arm.  She 
came  only  to  the  tip  of  my  shoulder, 
yet  was  not  small.  Strands  of  her 
nut-brown  hair,  pinned  hastily  in 
the  hurry  of  the  moment,  fell  loose 
about  her  face  and  neck  ;  an  olive 
skin,  a  tender  mouth,  clear  eyes  to 
which  the  perfect  arch  of  her  brows 
gave  an  expression  of  soft  inquiry  ; 
a  brave  chin,  hiding  its  resolute- 
ness behind  a  dimple — what  need 
to  say  more.  More  faultless  faces 
there  may  have  been,  none  purer, 
braver  or  more  steadfast.  When 
they  called  for  the  women  of  the 
second  cabin  to  come  forward,  she 
left  the  fancied  protection  of  my 
presence  with  evident  reluctance. 
When  I  forced  my  way  nearer  to 
the  rail  that  I  might  see  them 
depart,  she  was  looking  upward, 
scanning  the  faces  of  the  onlookers 
with  an  appearance  of  expectation. 
I  watched  her  search  the  throng 
with  breathless  curiosity,  the  wild 
beating  of  my  heart  almost 
stifling  me  as  I  saw  her  intent 
gaze  come  near  to  me,  waver,  come 
close  again  and  rest,  at  last  satis- 
fied, upon  my  face.     We  looked  at 


one  another,  regardless  of  distance, 
as  we  had  looked  in  the  begin- 
ning. I  struggled  to  make  some 
little  sign  of  reassurance — and, 
then,  how  it  happened  has  not 
been  explained  to  this  day,  the 
boat  capsized.  I  heard  the  groan 
that  burst  from  the  lips  of  the 
onlookers.  I  tossed  them  aside 
like  straws.  I  remember  throwing 
off  my  coat ;  all  the  rest,  until  I 
caught  her  as  she  sank  for  the 
second  time,  is  such  a  blur  that  I 
cannot  tell  you  more  about  it  than 
you  may  guess  for  yourselves. 
When  I  had  a  firm  grasp  of  her  I 
saw  that  the  boat  had  been  righted, 
but  the  crew  were  occupied  in 
rescuing  those  nearer  at  hand. 
She  tried  to  tell  me  that  she  could 
swim  if  it  were  not  for  her  heavy 
skirts.  Words  were  breath  wasted. 
"  Do  you  see  that  rock  ? "  I  said. 
"Come."  When  we  reached  the 
rock  I  lifted  her  with  one  arm,  and 
throwing  her  upward  pulled  my- 
self up  only  to  fall  exhausted  at 
her  side.  When  I  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  look  at  my  companion 
she  was  unconscious.  I  wrung  the 
water  from  her  hair,  clasped  her 
hands  in  mine,  and  drew  her  close 
to  me  that  I  might  rest  her  cold 
cheek  against  the  warmth  of  my 
shoulder.  "Oh,  darling,  darling," 
I  said  in  the  Gaelic,  "  my  pretty 
brown-haired  maid,  open  your  eyes, 
my  dove."  She  began  at  last  to 
sob  slowly  and  heavily,  crying  over 
and  over  again,  "Oh,  my  dear 
father — oh,  my  poor,  dear  father, 
if  you  had  lost  your  little  Mary." 

"  Oh,  hush  thee,  Alanna,"  said  I 
once  more  in  the  Gaelic,  secure  in 
the  remembrance  that  not  one 
person  in  thousands  understands 
the  language  of  my  fathers,  "  hush 
thee,  hush  thee,  heart  of  my  heart." 
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There  must  have  been  something 
in  the  tones  at  least  which  com- 
forted her,  for  checking  her  sobs 
she  seemed  to  listen  a  moment, 
then  withdrawing  herself,  she 
turned  to  look  for  the  approach- 
ing boat.  As  the  boat  drew  near 
we  both  struggled  to  our  feet ;  she 
turned  to  lay  her  hand  lightly 
upon  my  arm.  "  Sir,"  she  said 
eagerly,  "  I  do  not  know  your 
name — I  want  to  say  my  father 
— never  forgets — and  I  am  my 
father's  daughter." 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  weary 
you  with  the  tale  of  the  hardships 
we  endured  upon  the  island  of 
Anticosti.  That  you  have  already 
from  the  newspapers.  I  am  going 
only  to  tell  you  what  befell  after 
Mary's  father  arrived  in  Montreal, 
as  I  have  it  from  Mary  herself 
partly,  and  in  part  from  the  lips  of 
Macdonald.  There  may  be  por- 
tions of  it  which  it  will  be  embar- 
rassing for  me  to  write.  I  ask  you 
to  remember  that  these  are  Mary's 
words,  not  mine. 

It  was  when  she  was  sitting  on 
his  knee  the  night  he  arrived  in 
Montreal.  This,  on  account  of  his 
accident,  of  which  I  have  not  time 
to  give  you  particulars,  was  fully 
six  weeks  later.  He  had  asked 
her  to  give  him  particulars  of  her 
journey.  "  You  want  to  hear  it 
all,  daddy  ? "  she  said,  "  every 
word  of  it  from  the  beginning  ? 
Well,  then,  when  I  got  your  letter 
saying  you  were  going  to  the 
Klondike,  and  that  if  I  wished  to 
go  to  the  coast,  I  was  to  sail  on 
the  very  first  steamer,  I  rushed  off 
to  buy  my  ticket,  and  behold,  sir, 
there  was  nothing  but  one  second 
cabin  passage  left.  I  thought, 
1  Well,  miss,  if  you  want  to  show 
your  father  how  you  can  rough  it, 


so  that  perhaps  he'll  take  you  to 
the  Klondike,  too,  now  is  your 
chance.'  So  I  came  second  cabin, 
and  there  was  really  nothing  to 
complain  of  until  we  ran  on  the  rock. 
I  can  assure  you  I  did  not  waste 
any  time  over  the  arrangement  of 
my  toilet  that  morning.  I  was  the 
first  woman  to  reach  the  deck,  but 
there  was  another  almost  as  swift. 
Only  when  she  did  reach  there  she 
sank  down  and  began  to  moan  and 
shriek  for  her  baby.  She  had  left 
it  behind,  away  down  in  the 
steerage.  And  she  was  afraid  to 
go  back  for  it.  So  what  could  I 
do  but  go  down  for  it.  Oh,  dear, 
no  ;  not  brave,  daddy.  I  was  so 
stiff  with  fright  I  could  scarcely 
crawl.  When  I  reached  the  steer- 
age there  was  a  tall  young  man 
trying  to  find  his  coat.  He  found 
the  baby  for  me  and  helped  me  up 
to  the  deck  again.  When  I  turned 
to  thank  him,  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  what  he  looked  like."  A  long 
pause,  in  which  my  lady  lay  think- 
ing, her  head  upon  her  father's 
breast.  "  Yes,  dad,"  in  response 
to  an  urgent  squeeze  ;  but  she 
began  slowly,  "  Did  you  ever  meet 
anybody  for  the  first  time  and  yet 
feel  as  if  you  must  have  known 
them  for  a  hundred  years,  feel 
so  much  confidence  in  their  friend- 
ship for  and  sympathy  with  you 
that  you  knew,  no  matter  how  fool- 
ish and  vain  and  weak  you  knew 
yourself  to  be,  that  person,  seeing 
all  your  shortcomings,  would 
1 — like  you  just  the  same.  Well, 
that's  the  way  I  felt  the  moment  I 
looked  at  him.  I  felt  so  much 
reliance  in  him,  I  was  afraid  to 
leave  his  side  when  it  came  our 
turn  to  go  in  the  boats.  Oh, 
daddy,  daddy,  I'll  never  forget  it, 
never,  when  the  boat  capsized.    Oh, 
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the  horrible  sea — the  sinking  down 
— the  clutching  for  something 
where  there  was  nothing  to  clutch 
— the  roaring  in  my  ears.  Daddy, 
is  there  anything  in  the  world 
good  enough  for  the  man  who 
saved  .your  Mary  !  "  Macdonald 
squeezed  her  tight,  but  did  not 
open  his  lips.  "  When  he  jumped 
overboard  and  caught  me  before  I 
sank  again,  those  on  the  ship 
nearly  went  wild  with  joy.  Then 
he  swam  with  me  to  the  rock  and 
I  fainted.  When  I  began  to  re- 
cover, I  found  I  was  crying  and 
moaning  for  you,  and  someone  was 
speaking  to  me  in  the  Gaelic.  At 
first  I  thought  it  was  you,  because 
it  was  as  you  used  to  talk  to  me 
long  ago  when  I  was  small.  As  I 
became  more  conscious  of  my 
surroundings,  I  knew  the  voice 
was  not  yours  ;  but  it  was  such  a 
beautiful  voice,  and  it  was  saying  " 
— here  her  ladyship  gave  an  em- 
barrassed little  giggle — "  something 
about  '  my  pretty  brown-haired 
maid,  open  your  eyes,  my  dove,' 
and  more  which  there's  no  use 
repeating.  I  said  to  myself, 
wasn't  it  well  for  me  that  I  had 
been  brought  up  in  Glengarry,  but 
I  pretended  I  was  not  understand- 
ing a  word.  Then  the  boat  came 
to  take  us  off,  and  I  said  to  him, 
1  Mr.  Mackenzie  ' — (no,  I  didn't 
know  his  name  then) — I  just  said, 
*  Sir,  my  father  never  forgets,  and 
I  am  my  father's  daughter' — wasn't 
that  right,  dad  ?  " 

"  His  name  is  Mackenzie?  " 
"  N-no — it  is  really  Rose.     Oh, 
daddy,    don't    look    so    doubtful  ; 
you  don't  know  him.     He  told  me 
yesterday —  " 

"  You  saw  him  yesterday  ?  " 
"  I've  seen  him  almost  every  day 
since  he  arrived  in  Montreal." 


"  You  have  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,  daddy  ;  he  hadn't  a 
friend  in  all  Canada  but  me,  and, 
of  course,  I  was  anxious  to  hear  if 
he  got  employment." 

"  Does  he  come  here  ?  " 

"  We've  generally  met  on  the 
street  " — (faintly) — then  with  more 
assurance,  "  that  was  a  piece  of 
shrewdness  on  my  part.  You  see, 
he  doesn't  know  we  are — he  thinks 
we  are  poor.  When  we  were  com- 
ing to  Montreal  he  told  he  was  on 
the  way  to  the  Klondike,  and  I 
told  him  you  were  going,  too.  He 
seemed  to  think  it  was  to  try  your 
luck.  It  amused  me  to  let  him 
think  so.  When  we  came  to 
Montreal  I  didn't  ask  him  to  come 
here  because  he  would  see —  " 

"  I  don't  see  the  necessity  for 
keeping  him  in  the  dark.  His 
estimate  of  your  circumstances 
could  only  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  you." 

She  hung  her  head,  then  said  in 
her  own  brave  way,  although  the 
happy  ring  had  gone  out  of  her 
voice,  "  It  was  not  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  me.  I  was  very 
glad  he  thought  I  was  poor,  that 
he  did  not  know  who — ."  Here 
her  voice  began  to  shake,  so  that 
she  sought  a  diversion.  Putting 
her  hand  into  the  bosom  of  her 
dress,  she  drew  forth  a  fine  cord 
on  which  hung  two  rings,  one  of 
which  she  restored  to  its  hiding- 
place  in  some  confusion.  u  This 
ring,  daddy,  used  to  be  his.  I 
saw  it  on  his  hand  every  day  until 
we  came  to  Montreal,  so  that  I 
recognized  it  at  once  when  I  saw 
it  in  a  pawn-shop  window.  I 
bought  it  because  I  thought  you 
would  like  to  give  it  back  to  him 
some  day,"  she  ended  with  a  quiv- 
ering sigh. 
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Macdonald  examined  the  ring 
carefully.  It  was  a  signet  bearing 
the  Mackenzie  crest  in  gold,  sur- 
rounded by  cairngorms  and  pearls. 
He  put  his  daughter  off  his  knee 
and  rose  to  his  feet.  "  Where  does 
this  man  live — this  man  with  the 
plethora  of  names  ?  "  She  gave 
him  my  address. 

"  Are  you  going  to  see  him  to- 
night, father,  so  late  ?  And  I  have 
not  told  you  all  yet ! " 

"You've  done  pretty  well,"  he 
said  grimly,  stalking  out  of  the 
room  and  out  of  the  house. 

So  it  was  that  I  was  much 
astonished  when  a  tall,  gaunt  man 
was  ushered  into  my  small  apart- 
ment, where  I  was  busy  writing  to 
my  father,  at  ten  o'clock  of  the 
night  or  later. 

"  Is  it  as  Mr.  Rose  or  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie I  should  address  you,  sir. 
It's  hard  choosing  where  a  man  has 
a  variety  of  names.  For  myself 
I've  always  found  one  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  an  honest  man." 

Believe  me,  it  was  with  difficulty 
I  refrained  from  hurling  a  chair  at 
him.  "  My  name  is  Rose,"  I  said 
stiffly,  "  and  you,  I  think,  are  Mr. 
Macdonald,"  for  there  was  a  great 
resemblance  to  his  daughter,  not- 
withstanding a  certain  eccentricity 
in  his  appearance  and  costume. 

"  Macdonald,  yes.  As  Macdonald 
I  came  into  this  country,  and  as 
Macdonald  I  shall  go  out  of  it, 
though  I  came  steerage  as  you 
did." 

He  rose  from  the  chair  I  had 
given  him,  the  only  chair  in  the 
room,  and  taking  the  paper  shade 
on  the  lamp  between  his  ringer  and 
thumb,  tossed  it  into  a  corner. 
Grasping  the  lamp  he  strode  to 
where  I  stood  with  my  back 
against  the  wall,  and  thrusting  it 


close  to  my  face  surveyed  me  with 
piercing  keenness.  "You  don't 
look  like  a  scoundrel,"  he  said 
coolly,  setting  down  the  lamp. 
"  Mr.  Rose,  I  owe  you  much. 
There  is  only  one  thing  in  the 
world  I  would  grudge  you,"  with 
emphasis.  "  Now,  if  you  will  give 
me  an  idea  of  how  you  have  been 
employed  since  you  came  here, 
and,  if  you  can,  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  your  change  of  name, 
I  may  be  able  to  do  a  little  towards 
your  advancement."  I  pressed  my 
hand  upon  the  packet  of  papers 
and  letters  which  I  had  thrust  into 
my  coat  pocket  on  his  entrance, 
and,  while  I  could  not  restrain  a 
wave  of  secret  exultation,  I  began 
with  an  appearance  of  modesty 
which  I  was  far  from  feeling.  "The 
first  three  days  I  worked  on  the 
streets." 

"  Was  that  necessary  for  a  man 
of  your  education  ?" 

"  I  took  what  first  offered,  be- 
cause along  with  my  coat  I  lost 
the  funds  at  my  command  in  the 
wreck.  I  had  not  a  farthing  the 
day  we  landed  here.  I  was  paid 
for  the  first  day  I  worked  on  the 
streets  ;  for  the  second  and  third 
I  have  never  received  a  cent,  the 
contractor  having  been  enjoined 
against  paying." 

"  That  accounts  for  this."  He 
pushed  my  ring  across  the  table. 
You  can  imagine  my  surprise  and 
joy,  for  I  had  been  bitterly  annoyed 
that  it  had  been  snapped  up  by  a 
purchaser  before  I  could  redeem 
it.  Without  explanation  he  inter- 
rogated sharply,  "  What  next  ?  " 

"  I  was  street  car  conductor  for 
four  weeks.  Afterwards  for  a  week 
I  was  employed  as  an  extra  man 
at  the  power-house.  Last  week, 
owing  to  some  little  knowledge  I 
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have  of  electrical  matters  I  was 
made  manager  of  the  electrical  de- 
partment. In  that  capacity  I  am 
still  an  employee  of  theirs.  As  for 
my  variety  of  names,  sir,  if  you 
will  read  these  you  will  see  that  I 
have  some  claim  to  either,  and  may 
before  long  have  a  right  to  both." 
I  handed  him  the  packet  which 
contained  a  kind  letter  from  my 
father,  a  draft  for  £200,  letters  of 
introduction  to  prominent  Cana- 
dians, a  notice  from  my  father's 
solicitors  that  he  had  purchased 
Glenmore,  and  was  applying  for 
the  privilege  of  changing  our  name 
to  Rose-Mackenzie  by  letters 
patent. 

"  Glenmore  !  Glenmore  !  "  said 
Macdonald,  thumping  the  table 
with  his  fist.  "  The  devil !  I've 
been  after  that  place  for  myself 
for  fifteen  years." 

He  rose  from  his  seat.  "  Then 
there's  not  very  much  that  a  no- 
body like  myself  can  do  for  you, 
Mr.  Rose."  There  was  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye  as  he  said  it,  for  well  he 
knew  as  he  spoke  that  he  was  the 
wealthiest  and  best  known  lumber- 
man in  America. 


"  Only  this,  sir,  and  perhaps  you 
will  think  it  too  much.  Can  you 
listen  with  kindness  when  I  tell 
you  that  on  the  strength  of  these 
letters,  of  which  she  knows  noth- 
ing as  yet,  and  on  the  strength  of 
our  mutual  love,  I  married  your 
daughter  yesterday." 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  there 
was  ever  any  gulf  between  my 
father  and  myself,  Mary  had 
bridged  it  so  completely.  Some- 
times I  wonder  why  the  thrift,  the 
enterprise  and  capability  of  these 
two  men  should  have  been  utilized 
to  place  me  where  I  am — I,  who 
could  not  make  a  bargain  to  save 
my  life.  Yet  the  God  who  made 
the  ant  made  the  butterfly,  and 
perhaps  when  I  have  given  to  the 
world  the  book  in  which  I  have 
recorded  the  beautiful  thoughts 
and  superstitions — the  wonderful 
legends  in  prose  and  poem,  the 
stories  of  battles  fought  and  woes 
endured — of  those,  my  own  people, 
I,  too,  like  the  butterfly,  may  have 
contributed  in  some  degree  to  the 
beauty,  if  not  the  virility,  of  that 
world. 


SONG  OF   LIFE. 


FLORENCE   EARLE   COATES. 


Maiden  of  the  laughing  eyes, 

Primrose-kirtled,  winged,  free, 
Virgin  daughter  of  the  skies — 
Joy  ! — whom  gods  and  mortals  prize, 
Share  thy  smiles  with  me  ! 


Yet — lest  I,  unheeding,  borrow 
Pleasure  that  to-day  endears 
And  benumbs  the  heart  to-morrow, 
Turn  not  wholly  from  me,  Sorrow  ! 
Let  me  share  thy  tears  ! 


Give  me  of  thy  fullness,  Life  ! 

Pulse  and  passion,  power,  breath, 
Vision  pure,  heroic  strife — 
Give  me  of  thy  fullness,  Life  ! — 

Nor  deny  me  death  ! 


THE    GLASGOW   EXHIBITION. 
IMPRESSIONS    OF    A    CANADIAN    VISITOR. 


* 


BY  C.   C.   JAMES,   M.A., 
Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  Ontario. 


HAD  seen  London  from  an 
omnibus,  had  taken  a  hurried 
run  through  Shakespeare's 
country,  and  rambled  about 
the  quads  of  Oxford,  had  visited 
several  unfrequented  spots  of  old 
Ireland,  and  had  come  back  for 
three  or  four  days  in  that  enchanted 
region,  the  lake  country  of  Eng- 
land. Here  I  would  gladly  have 
remained  for  my  full  holiday,  but 
I  must  surely  see  Edinburgh  and 
the  Glasgow  Exhibition  before  re- 
turning. My  first  daylight  view 
of  the  former  showed  me  the  old 
castle  on  the  impregnable  rock. 
That  one  view  at  once  dispelled  all 
doubts  as  to  my  decision  to  cross 
the  Cheviots.  Though  not  a  Scots- 
man I  revelled  in  Edinburgh,  and 
would  again  fain  have  prolonged 
my  stay  there,  but  a  sense  of  duty 
called  me  away  to  Glasgow  and 
there  I  enjoyed  myself  to  the 
full. 

What  were  the  impressions  to  a 
Canadian  ?  First  of  all,  the  people 
were  well  dressed,  intelligent-look- 
ing, thoroughly  enjoying  themselves, 
in  many  respects  reminding  one  not 
a  little  of  a  crowded  day  at  the 
Toronto  Industrial.  Then  one  was 
struck  with  the  orderliness  and 
good  management  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion. And  lastly,  when  one  began 
to  examine  the  exhibits,  he  found 
that  a  week,  a  month  even,  would 
be  none  too  long  to  see  everything 
of  interest.  A  hasty  examination 
of  the  Canadian  exhibits  was  one 


of  great  satisfaction,  for  Canada 
had  the  largest  and  most  complete 
exhibit  of  natural  and  manufac- 
tured products  of  any  foreign 
country,  and  one  felt  that  here,  at 
least,  was  a  proper  and  satisfactory 
presentation  of  our  resources — 
piles  of  gold  nuggets  from  the 
Yukon,  stacks  of  coal  from  Nova 
Scotia,  wheat  from  Manitoba  and 
North-West,  furs  and  forest  pro- 
ducts from  British  Columbia,  fruit 
from  Ontario,  to  say  nothing  of 
our  cheese  and  butter,  our  hams 
and  bacon,  and  the  magnificent 
harvesting  machinery  from  half  a 
dozen  well-known  Ontario  firms. 
And,  what  was  most  noteworthy, 
the  Canadian  building  was  crowded 
with  interested,  inquiring  sight- 
seers— canny  Scotsman  learning, 
perhaps,  their  first  lesson  of  a 
country  to  which  so  many  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  had  gone  to  gain 
a  good  living,  and  in  many  cases 
affluence. 

But  the  treasure  house  of  the 
Exhibition  was  the  magnificent 
Palace  of  Art  that  will  stand  under 
the  shadow  of  the  university  for 
all  time  as  a  permanent  gift  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1888  and  1901. 
Surely  never  before  has  Scotland 
gathered  together  such  a  collection. 
The  public  galleries,  the  private 
halls,  the  municipal  buildings  of  all 
Scotland,  even  the  Royal  palaces, 
contributed  works  of  art  that  alone 
would  repay  a  trip  across  the  Atlan- 
tic.    But  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
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exhibits  illustrative  of  Scottish  his- 
tory and  archaeology?  With  the 
catalogue  of  278  pages — itself  a 
model  of  the  cataloguer's  art  and 
a  prize  to  bring  home — one  could 
study  the  history  of  old  Scotland 
from  the  days  of  Roman  occupa- 
tion ;  yes,  from  even  an  earlier  day, 
for  here  are  the  old  stone  imple- 
ments, the  crosses  and  sculptured 
stones  of  prehistoric  days,  and  the 
interesting  relics  of  the  crannogs. 
Here  are  to  be  seen  ancient  Roman 
canoes,  also  a  coracle  just  such  as 
has  been  used  for  twenty  centuries. 
Here  are  cinerary  urns,  nearly  a 
dozen,  still  holding  the  charred 
bones.  One  becomes  confused  with 
the  collection  of  reproductions  of 
ancient  slabs,  shafts  and  crosses 
sculptured  and  engraved. 

Are  you  interested  in  Mary 
Stuart?  Here  are  relics  by  the 
score,  all  described  with  historical 
settings.  John  Knox  is  here  with 
seventeen  portraits.  Over  1 50  ex- 
hibits illustrate  the  Covenanting 
times.  A  couple  of  hundred  ex- 
hibits carry  us  through  the  Jacobite 
days.  Allan  Ramsay,  James 
Hogg,  Joseph  Black  and  Patrick 
Bell  are  all  remembered.  David 
Livingstone  and  General  Gordon 
have  their  sections,  and  as  for 
Bobbie  Burns  one  must  carefully 
look  over  the  half  hundred  relics. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  course,  is  there 
in  portrait  and  manuscript.  Por- 
traits of  noted  Scots,  in  oil  and 
medallion,  meet  us  by  the  score. 
Case  after  case  of  swords  and 
dirks,  of  crossbows  and  pistols, 
every  one  with  an  historic  legend, 
tell  us  that  the  Scots  have  ever 
been  a  race  of  fighters.  Domestic 
life  is  not  overlooked,  for  here  are 
"  my  lady's  shoes,"  the  Highland 
brogues,    pouches   and    brooches  ; 


here  are  the  wheels  and  reels,  dis- 
taff, candlesticks  and  cruisies,  bowls 
and  ladles,  "  taffet  hens,"  mulls  and 
mills.  With  a  shudder  we  look 
over  the  man-traps  and  manacles, 
the  jougs  and  thumb-screws,  the 
stocks  and  the  terrible  headsman's 
axes.  The  memorials  of  Glasgow 
fill  five  hundred  entries  in  the  list, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
most  of  them  are  loaned  by  the 
corporation  of  the  city.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  hundreds  from  other 
burghs.  Then  comes  a  magnificent 
collection    of    ecclesiastical   relics 

But  the  Scotsman  is  not  given 
entirely  to  war  and  to  religion,  he 
must  have  his  sports  and  games, 
and  so  several  rooms  are  given  to 
yachting,  falconry,  bowling,  golf 
and  curling.  There  were  to  be 
seen  many  original  paintings  that 
have  been  reproduced  in  our  sport- 
ing periodicals.  We  close  our  tour 
with  a  view  of  the  "  Royal  Heads," 
trophies  of  the  chase  in  the  Scot- 
tish deer  forests. 

The  Glasgow  Exhibition  was  in- 
tended to  interest  and  instruct  the 
people,  and  well  has  it  done  this, 
for  the  exhibits  were  fine  and  the 
people  came  in  crowds  from  the 
opening  day  to  the  closing  of  the 
gates.  It  was  intended  to  pay  for 
itself,  and  well  has  it  done  this,  for 
there  is  a  handsome  surplus  to  be 
used  in  the  permanent  building 
that  is  a  credit  to  the  city  and  that 
will  stand  for  centuries  as  an  art 
museum.  The  people  of  Glasgow 
laid  their  plans  carefully,  and  they 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  they  carved  out  their  plans  with 
the  shrewdness  that  is  character- 
istic of  their  race.  The  Exhibition 
is  another  proof  of  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  old  description,  "  the 
canny  Scot." 


DANDIE    DINMONT. 

A  BRIEF  STUDY  OF    ONE    OF   SIR   WALTER  SCOTT'S  FAMOUS 

CHARACTERS. 

BY  REV.   ALEX.   MACMILLAN,  TORONTO. 


'HE  very  mention  of  the  name 
of  the  sturdy  borderer  arouses 
in  every  lover  of  the  work 
of  Sir  Walter  many  associ- 
ations. Amongst  the  many  who 
were  made  to  live  for  us  by  the 
wizard  of  the  north,  Dandie  stands 
in  the  front  rank.  There  is  a  charm 
about  him  from  first  to  last.  There 
he  sits  in  the  Wayside  Change 
House,  tall  and  stout  and  kindly, 
"  discussing  huge  slices  of  cold 
boiled  beef,  glancing  from  time  to 
time  to  see  that  the  faithful  and 
now  famous  '  Dumple '  is  equally 
engaged  with  his  provender." 
From  this  first  appearance  of 
Dandie  we  look  for  especial 
pleasure  whenever  he  comes  upon 
the  scene. 

We  at  first  can  hardly  tell  why. 
He  is  but  a  south  country  store 
farmer,  living  his  somewhat  con- 
fined life,  having  little  of  either 
tragedy  or  comedy  in  it ;  his  farm- 
house the  centre  of  his  world,  the 
farm-house  of  "  Charlie's  hope," 
the  place  where  his  heart  is.  The 
charm,  doubtless,  lies  in  part  in  the 
glamour  which  Sir  Walter  casts 
over  all  he  touches,  a  glamour  not 
of  the  unreal,  but  of  the  real,  in  the 
light  of  the  imaginative.  In  part 
also  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  this 
store  farmer  is  caught  and  fixed 
the  borderer  who  stands  between 
the  old  and  new,  between  the  bor- 
derer of  the  old  days  of  raid  and 
pillage  and  the  peaceful  farmer  of 


the  modern  time.  Dandie  certainly 
belongs  to  both,  for  he  is  of  the 
transition  period.  He  has  much 
in  him  of  the  fighting  raider,  and 
much  of  the  kindly,  peaceful,  keeper 
at  home.  But  that  is  an  interest 
which  holds  the  student  of  our 
Scottish  history  and  nationality,  it 
scarcely  touches  the  casual  reader. 

The  real  charm  lies  in  what  he  is. 
Here  is  a  man  who  lives  close  to 
nature,  who  cannot  affect  anything. 
He  is  just  himself  wherever  you 
find  him.  He  is  partly  amused 
and  partly  confused  by  the  thin 
veneer  of  affected  woe  at  the  obse- 
quies of  Mistress  Margaret  Bertram 
of  Singleside.  He  is  puzzled  be- 
yond measure  to  find  the  correct 
and  able  Counsellor  Plydell  at 
"  high  jinks  "  on  Saturday  at  e'en. 
Dandie  passes  on  his  way,  through 
all  kinds  of  complexity  of  persons 
and  affairs,  simple,  honest,  gener- 
ous, kindly.  There  is  a  big  air 
about  him.  He  seems  to  fill  every 
place  in  which  he  is  found,  from 
the  kitchen  of  the  wayside  alehouse, 
where  we  first  find  him,  to  the 
hearts  of  all  who  come  to  know 
him,  ourselves  included.  He  is 
curiously  like  Sir  Walter  himself 
up  to  a  certain  point. 

So  you  read  the  pen  portrait  of 
Scott  given  by  Dr.  John  Brown, 
the  beloved  physician.  "Rab"  could 
describe  a  man  with  almost  unap- 
proached  grace,  and  he  must  have 
seen  Sir  Walter  often  as  he  pushed 
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down  the  mound  "  in  the  teeth  of 
a  surly  blast  of  sleet."  "  He  was 
big,  and  though  lame,  nimble  and 
all  rough  and  alive  with  life.  Had 
you  met  him  anywhere  else  you 
would  say  he  was  a  Liddesdale 
store  farmer,  come  of  gentle  blood 
— '  a  stout,  blunt  carle,'  as  he  says 
of  himself,  with  the  swing  and 
stride  and  the  eye  of  a  man  of  the 
hills,  a  large  sunny,  out-of-door  air 
all  about  him." 

So  writes  Dr.  John  Brown  of 
Sir  Walter,  a  child  of  the  strong 
border  race.  And  so  seems  our 
Dandie  Dinmont.  Wherever  you 
meet  the  simple,  generous,  natural 
people,  whether  in  the  store  farmer 
or  the  man  of  genius  and  of  place, 
he  draws  you  to  himself. 

Such  is  the  great  charm  of  Dan- 
die,  and  such  the  great  attraction 
that  lay  in  Sir  Walter.  But  Dan- 
die  lacked  what  Sir  Walter  pos- 
sessed. Read  a  few  sentences  fur- 
ther on  in  the  writing  of  "  Rab." 
"  Had  anyone  watched  him  closely 
before  and  after  the  parting  of  the 
three  friends,  what  a  change  he 
would    see.       The    bright,    broad 


laugh  ;    the   shrewd,  jovial   word  ; 
the   man   of     .  the  world, 

and  next  step  moody  ;  the  light  of 
his  eye  withdrawn,  as  if  seeing 
things  that  were  ;  his  short  mouth 
like  a  child's,  so  impressionable,  so 
innocent,  so  sad,  he  was  now  all 
within  as  before  he  was  all  without. 
Hence  his  brooding  look."  When 
we  meet  one  in  whom  are  combined 
all  we  find  in  Dandie  Dinmont, 
with  the  reflective  developed,  and 
when  there  is  added  to  it  genius 
and  imaginative  power  of  the  high- 
est, Sir  Walter  is  himself  before  us. 
But  we  all  love  Dandie  Dinmont 
for  what  he  is.  He  loved  his  wife, 
his  bairns,  his  dogs.  And  even  if 
he  cast  out  with  his  neighbor,  Jock 
o'  Dawstoncleugh,  and  went  to  law 
with  him,  he  had  a  heart  big  enough 
to  include  him  also.  He  was  grate- 
ful and  generous,  and  sensitive, 
notwithstanding  his  shaggy  and 
rugged  exterior.  As  we  close 
"  Guy  Mannering,"  we  feel  that  it 
has  been  good  to  have  come  into 
contact  with  our  border  friend,  for 
we  have  been  brought  into  the 
open  air  and  back  to  nature. 


A  REQUIEM. 


Hushed  is  the  harp — the  minstrel  gone. 
And  did  he  wander  forth  alone  ? 
Alone,  in  indigence  and  age, 
To  linger  out  his  pilgrimage  ? 
No ;  close  beneath  proud  Newark's  tower 
Arose  the  minstrel's  lonely  bower  ; 
A  simple  hut ;  but  there  was  seen 
The  little  garden,  hedged  with  green, 
The  cheerful  hearth,  and  lattice  clean. 
There  shelter'd  wanderers,  by  the  blaze, 
Oft  heard  the  tale  of  other  days  ; 
For  much  he  lov'd  to  ope  his  door, 
And  give  the  aid  he  begg'd  before. 
So  pass'd  the  winter's  day  ;  but  still, 
When  summer  smil'd  on  sweet  Bowhill 


And  July's  eve  with  balmy  breath 
Wav'd  the  bluebells  on  Newark  heath  ; 
When  throstles  sang  in  Harehead-shaw, 
And  corn  was  green  on  Carter-haugh  ; 
And  flourished,  broad  black  Andro's  oak, 
The  aged  harper's  soul  awoke  ! 
Then  would  he  sing  achievements  high, 
And  circumstance  of  chivalry, 
Till  the  wrapt  traveller  would  stay, 
Forgetful  of  the  closing  day  ; 
And  noble  youths,  the  strain  to  hear, 
Forsook  the  hunting  of  the  deer  ; 
And  Yarrow,  as  he  rolled  along, 
Bore  burden  to  the  minstrel  song. 

— Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 


THE    MINERALS   OF   ONTARIO. 


BY   HEW   CROMARTIE,   M.A. 


N  the  raw  materials  which  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  industrial 
greatness,  the  Province  of 
Ontario  is  singularly  rich. 
Her  temperate  climate  and  fertile 
soil  not  only  assure  abundance  of 
food  for  man  and  beast,  but  pro- 
vide the  necessary  conditions  for 
rearing  the  domestic  animals  in 
the  greatest  vigour  and  excellence ; 
her  forests  of  pine,  spruce  and 
hardwood  maintain  a  great  indus- 
try in  the  manufacture  of  sawn 
lumber,  square  timber,  pulp  wood 
and  furniture ;  and  to  the  patient 
fisherman  her  great  lakes  and 
inland  waters  yield  a  bountiful 
return.  But  it  is  not  so  generally 
known  that  in  her  mineral  wealth 
Ontario  possesses  resources  quite 
as  needful  to  the  upbuilding  of  a 
nation  as  those  contained  in  her 
fields,  her  forests  or  her  fisheries. 
The  fact  remains  that  with  one  or 
two  important  exceptions  all  the 
commoner  minerals  are  found  in 
great  profusion  within  her  borders, 
and  many  other  substances  of  less 
frequent  occurrence  but  great  use- 
fulness in  the  arts  and  industries. 

The  geology  of  Ontario  is  con- 
fined for  the  most  part  to  the 
formations  of  the  azoic  and  palae- 
ozoic ages,  and  there  is  therefore 
not  the  great  variety  of  rocks 
found  in  some  other  countries  ;  but 
the  Huronian  series,  which  is 
pre-eminently  the  mineral-bearing 
formation,  is  extensively  developed 
north  of  the  great  lakes,  and  there 
furnishes  deposits  of  iron,  nickel, 
gold,  copper,  silver  and  zinc,  etc., 
while  in   eastern    Ontario   related 


rocks  supply  gold,  arsenic,  corun- 
dum, mica,  felspar,  apatite,  talc, 
graphite,  iron  pyrites  and  lead. 
In  the  south-western  peninsula  the 
Devonian  and  Silurian  formations 
yield  petroleum,  natural  gas,  salt 
and  gypsum.  Granite,  trap,  lime- 
stone and  sandstone  are  quarried 
from  the  earlier  formations  for 
building  and  other  purposes  ;  shell 
marl  of  more  recent  geological 
date,  found  in  the  beds  of  dried-up 
lakes,  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  cement ;  clays  of  various  origin 
are  used  extensively  in  the  making 
of  bricks  and  pottery,  and  an  Old 
World  industry  in  the  utilization 
of  peat  for  fuel  purposes  bids  fair 
to  establish  itself  in  a  new  form 
on  the  bogs  of  Ontario. 

Probably  the  most  important  of 
all  minerals  is  iron,  and  it  has  long 
been  known  that  Ontario  has  large 
stores  of  magnetite  and  hematite 
in  the  eastern  counties  and  also 
in  the  territory  north  and  west  of 
the  great  lakes.  For  years  the 
operation  of  various  causes,  includ- 
ing a  hostile  tariff  in  the  United 
States,  retarded  the  development 
of  the  iron  mines  of  Ontario  and 
the  establishment  of  an  iron- 
making  industry.  Until  lately  the 
pig  iron  requirements  of  our  manu- 
facturers had  to  be  met  by  im- 
portations, which  formerly  came 
mainly  from  Great  Britain,  but  of 
late  years  mostly  from  the  United 
States.  All  this  is  now  rapidly 
being  changed.  There  are  three 
blast  furnaces  in  operation,  one  at 
Hamilton,  one  at  Deseronto,  and  a 
third  at  Midland,  while  five  more 
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are  in  course  of  construction — four 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  one  at 
Collingwood.  Two  of  the  existing 
furnaces  and  three  of  those  under 
construction  are  designed  to  use 
coke  as  fuel,  while  one  of  those 
now  in  operation  and  two  being 
built  are  for  the  manufacture  of 
charcoal  iron.  The  output  of  pig 
iron  in  1900  was  62,386  tons, 
valued  at  $936,066 ;  for  1901  it 
was  116,370  tons,  worth  about 
$1,701,703. 

When  the  furnaces  began  work 
most  of  the  ore  they  used  came 
from  the  American  side  of  lake 
Superior,  but  the  discovery  of  the 
great  Helen  mine  on  the  east 
shore  of  that  lake  in  1898,  and  its 
development  by  the  Clergue  syn- 
dicate, soon  furnished  the  coke 
furnaces  of  Ontario  with  ample 
supplies  of  native  hematite  ore  of 
good  quality.  The  establishment 
of  a  bounty  on  iron  ore  by  the 
Provincial  Government,  and  on 
pig  iron  and  steel  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Dominion,  have  played 
a  material  part  in  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  iron  business  of 
Ontario. 

During  the  past  season  there 
has  been  great  activity  in  search- 
ing for  iron  ores,  and  many  miles 
of  "  iron  ranges  "  have  been  located 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  lake 
Temagami  and  north  and  west  of 
lake  Superior,  very  similar  in 
their  geological  conditions  to  the 
famous  Mesabi  and  Vermilion 
ranges  of  the  American  side  of 
the  latter  lake,  which,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  have  revolutionized 
the  iron  business  of  the  world,  and 
transferred  the  supremacy  in  iron 
and  steel  from  Europe  to  the 
United  States.  Strong  hopes  are 
entertained  that  careful  investiga- 


tions will  discover  similar  ore 
bodies  on  the  Ontario  side.  The 
output  of  iron  ore  in  this  Province 
in  1895  was  nil;  for  1901,  the 
production  will  be  about  300,000 
tons,  valued  at  the  pit's  mouth  at 
about  $325,000. 

In  the  deposits  of  nickel  ore 
situated  in  the  Sudbury  region 
north  of  lake  Huron,  Ontario 
possesses  one  of  the  two  sources  of 
the  world's  supply  of  this  impor- 
tant metal.  It  occurs  here  in 
pyrrhotite  in  which  part  of  the 
iron  has  been  replaced  by  nickel, 
the  ore  usually  carrying  copper  as 
well  as  nickel  in  varying  propor- 
tions, but  as  a  rule  about  two  per 
cent,  of  each.  The  ore  bodies  do 
not  exist  as  regular  veins  with 
well-defined  walls,  but  rather  as 
lenticular  masses  at  or  near  the 
contact  line  of  the  granite  and  dio- 
rite,  or  in  the  diorite  itself,  some  of 
these  masses  being  of  great  size. 
A  find  recently  uncovered  by  the 
Canadian  Copper  Company,  called 
the  Creighton  mine,  bids  fair  to 
develop  into  the  largest  body  of 
nickel  ore  yet  opened  up  in  the 
district.  In  the  Copper  Cliff,  one 
of  the  first  and  most  extensively 
developed  of  Ontario  nickel  mines, 
a  depth  of  about  1,000  feet  on  the 
incline  has  been  reached.  Mining 
began  about  fifteen  years  ago.  The 
ores  were  at  first  worked  for  their 
copper  contents,  but  difficulties 
experienced  in  their  treatment  led 
to  the  discovery  that  they  carried 
nickel  as  well. 

The  Canadian  Copper  Company, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  Copper 
Cliff,  and  the  Mond  Nickel  Com- 
pany, an  English  concern  at  Vic- 
toria Mines,  are  the  chief  pro- 
ducers of  nickel.  Both  companies 
bring   the  ore    to   a    rich    matte, 
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containing  about  eighty  per  cent, 
of  nickel  and  copper,  at  their 
works  in  Ontario.  The  final  sep- 
aration of  the  metals  is  effected  in 
the  one  case  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  other  in  England. 
Recently  the  Lake  Superior  Power 
Company,  whose  president  is  Mr. 
F.  H.  Clergue,  has  entered  the 
field,  and  is  vigorously  developing 
the  Gertrude  and  Elsie  mines. 
Roast  heaps  and  smelting  works 
to  treat  the  ores  from  both  proper- 
ties are  being  erected  at  the 
Gertrude  mine,  from  which,  also, 
selected  ore  rich  in  nickel  and 
carrying  little  or  no  copper  is 
shipped  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  for 
the  manufacture  of  ferro-nickel. 
The  nickel  industry  is  rapidly 
expanding,  and  under  the  stimulus 
of  an  active  demand  and  high 
prices,  business  during  the  past 
year  was  unusally  brisk.  In  1900, 
the  output  of  nickel-copper  matte 
was  23,448  tons,  equal  to  3,540 
tons  of  nickel  and  3,364  tons  of 
copper.  For  1901  the  production 
will  be  considerably  larger. 

The  gold-producing  areas  of 
Ontario  are  in  the  east  and  west 
portions  of  the  Province.  The 
eastern  field  lies  mainly  in  the 
County  of  Hastings,  where  there 
are  both  free-milling  and  refractory 
ores.  The  latter  owe  their  rebel- 
liousness to  the  presence  of  arsenic ; 
indeed,  this  constituent  predomin- 
ates to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
some  of  the  deposits  more  valuable 
for  arsenic  than  for  gold.  The 
difficulty  formerly  experienced  in 
treating  these  mispickel  ores  has 
now  entirely  disappeared,  and 
arsenic  is  being  produced  in  Has- 
tings county,  of  first-rate  quality, 
at  the  rate  of  about  eighty  tons 
per  month.      In  western   Ontario 


the  gold  is  found  principally  in 
quartz  veins  carrying  variable  pro- 
portions of  pyrites  and  other  con- 
centrating minerals.  For  the  most 
part  the  ores  are  low  in  grade,  but 
many  of  the  deposits  are  of  unusual 
size,  and  the  abundance  of  water 
and  wood  and  other  facilities  for 
treating  them  bespeak  for  the  gold 
industry  in  this  part  of  Ontario  a 
notable  future.  The  yield  for  the 
Province  in  1900  was  18,767  ounces, 
valued  at  $297,861,  and  for  190 1  it 
will  be  about  the  same. 

Copper  was  one  of  the  first  of 
Ontario  minerals  to  be  won  on  a 
large  scale.  The  old  Bruce  Mines 
on  the  north  shore  of  lake  Huron 
forty  years  ago  were  worked  exten- 
sively, and  yielded  several  million 
dollars'  worth  of  metal.  A  revival 
of  copper  mining  in  this  and  other 
districts  is  now  in  progress.  The 
Bruce  Mines  themselves  have  been 
put  in  commission,  though  work 
has  again  been  temporarily  sus- 
spended,  and  at  Rock  Lake,  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  miles  distant, 
Massey  Station  and  Desbarats  on 
the  C.P.R.,  at  points  near  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  and  elsewhere,  deposits 
of  purely  copper  ore  are  being 
opened  up. 

The  famous  Silver  Islet  mine, 
situated  on  a  tiny  island  in  Lake 
Superior,  not  larger  than  a  good- 
sized  ball-room,  yielded  in  its  day 
many  million  dollars'  worth  of 
silver,  but  has  now  been  under 
water  for  years.  Deposits  on  the 
mainland  were  worked  with  much 
vigour  until  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
silver  rendered  mining  unprofitable. 
In  recent  years  work  has  been  re- 
sumed on  some  of  the  properties 
near  Port  Arthur,  with  satisfactory 
results  to  the  owners.  The  silver 
occurs  in  quartz  and  calcite  veins 
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in  slate  rocks  of  the  Animikie  for- 
mation in  the  form  of  native  silver 
and  sulphides,  chiefly  argentite. 
The  rich  ore  is  sacked  and  shipped 
as  it  comes  from  the  mine,  while 
the  leaner  ores  are  stamped  and 
concentrated  before  being  sent 
away.  The  yield  of  silver  in 
Ontario  for  1900  was  160,612 
ounces,  worth  $96,367. 

In  eastern  Ontario  is  found 
mica,  both  phlogopite  and  musco- 
vite,  but  chiefly  the  former.  De- 
mand from  makers  of  electrical 
machinery  has  led  to  considerable 
production,  which  fluctuates  from 
year  to  year  according  as  prices 
go  up  and  down.  North  of  King- 
ston, and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town  of  Perth,  are  fields  from 
which  a  large  yield  of  mica  would 
come  steadily  if  the  market  called 
for  it  at  remunerative  prices.  The 
deposits  are  pockety  and  irregular, 
like  those  of  mica  in  whatever  part 
of  the  world  it  is  found.  The  pro- 
duction in  1900  was  643  tons, 
worth  $91,750. 

A  new  substance  has  recently 
been  added  to  the  list  of  Ontario's 
mineral  products.  As  an  abrasive, 
corundum  has  long  enjoyed  high 
repute,  but  its  existence  in  Ontario 
in  commercial  quantities  was  not 
suspected  till  1896.  A  mislabelled 
crystal  in  a  collection  of  specimens 
purchased  by  a  member  of  the 
geological  survey  staff  at  Ottawa, 
led  to  the  discovery  of  immense 
bodies  of  corundum-bearing  rock 
in  the  counties  of  Renfrew  and 
Hastings  —  doubtless  the  largest 
yet  made  known  in  the  world. 
Tests  proved  the  mineral  to  be  of 
first-rate  quality,  and  its  exploita- 
tion has  been  entered  on  with 
energy.  Crushed  and  graded  cor- 
undum is  being  put  on  the  market 


in  all  the  required  sizes  of  grains, 
well  cleaned  and  free  from  injuri- 
ous ingredients,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  corundum  wheels  has  been 
begun.  The  crystals  occur  in  all 
sizes,  from  that  of  a  thimble  or 
cruet-bottle  stopper  to  a  sledge- 
hammer, in  a  pegmatite  or  syenite 
matrix  accompanied  by  a  small 
percentage  of  magnetite.  In  the 
county  of  Peterborough,  corundum 
is  also  found,  and  specimens  have 
been  picked  up  of  an  ultra-marine 
blue  tint,  which  encourages  the 
hope  that  sapphires  or  rubies  like 
those  of  Burmah  may  yet  be  dis- 
covered. 

Graphite  is  being  produced  from 
the  Black  Donald  mine,  a  deposit 
in  Renfrew  county,  felspar  from 
Frontenac,  talc  from  deposits  near 
Madoc,  while  apatite,  or  phosphate 
of  lime,  though  found  in  eastern 
Ontario  of  first-rate  quality,  has 
been  put  out  of  production  by  the 
more  cheaply-mined  phosphates  of 
the  southern  States. 

The  agricultural  districts  of  older 
Ontario  are  not  usually  associated 
with  mineral  deposits  or  products, 
yet  the  yearly  output  of  petroleum 
from  the  oil  fields  of  Lambton 
County  approaches  in  value  to 
that  of  pig  iron  at  the  present  rate 
of  production,  and  forms  the  basis 
of  a  very  important  industry. 

The  wells  are  mostly  of  small 
capacity,  yielding  not  more  than 
one-quarter  or  one-third  of  a  barrel 
of  crude  per  day  ;  but  they  are 
very  numerous,  perhaps  ten  thou- 
sand in  all,  and  are  economically 
worked  by  means  of  a  "  jerker " 
system  of  pumps.  The  oil  is 
obtained  from  the  Corniferous 
limestones  at  a  depth  of  460  or 
470  feet,  and  though  containing  a 
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greater  proportion  of  sulphur  than 
the  Pennsylvania  petroleum,  yet 
yields,  under  modern  methods  of 
treatment,  an  illuminating  fluid 
equal  to  the  best. 

The  counties  of  Essex  and  Wel- 
land  contain  two  natural  gas  fields, 
from  which  large  quantities  of  gas 
are  yearly  taken,  the  yield  in  1900 
being  valued  at  $392,823.  In  both 
fields  the  flow  comes  from  the 
Silurian  rocks — in  Essex  from  the 
Guelph  dolomite,  and  in  Welland 
from  the  Guelph  dolomite,  Clinton 
limestone,  Medina  sandstone  and 
Trenton  limestone. 

A  large  part  of  the  gas  from 
both  localities  has,  in  the  past, 
been  piped  across  the  border  line 
and  consumed  in  Buffalo  and  De- 
troit, but  the  Ontario  Government 
has  within  the  past  few  months 
revoked  the  license  of  occupation 
of  part  of  the  Detroit  river-bed, 
under  authority  of  which  the  gas 
was  sent  over  to  Detroit,  and  has 
thus  brought  the  exportation  from 
the  Essex  field  to  an  end. 

That  the  counties  bordering  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  lake  Huron 
— Bruce,  Huron  and  Lambton — 
were  once  at  the  bottom  of  a  salt 
lake  or  sea  is  proven  by  the  great 
beds  of  chloride  of  sodium,  other- 
wise common  salt,  which  are  found 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Onon- 
daga formation  at  a  distance  of 
about  one  thousand  feet  from  the 
surface.  This  process  of  deposi- 
tion may  be  seen  going  on  at  the 
present  time  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  notably  at  Salt  Lake,  Utah, 
which  receives  the  waters  of  four 
large  rivers  but  discharges  none, 
the  equilibrium  being  maintained 
by  evaporation,  which  leaves  the 
solid  constituents  behind.  The 
principal  of  these  is  salt,  and  the 


water  having  become  saturated 
with  this  mineral,  the  excess  is  de- 
posited at  the  bottom  and  in  shal- 
low places  at  the  sides  of  the  lake. 
From  the  Ontario  wells  the  salt  is 
pumped  in  the  form  of  brine,  which 
is  led  into  pans  and  there  evapor- 
ated. The  resulting  article  is  of 
excellent  quality,  and  in  the  beds 
of  the  lake  Huron  district  there  is 
ample  supply  for  all  the  needs  of 
the  country  for  many  thousands  of 
years. 

The  Government  of  Ontario  re- 
cognizing the  importance  of  the 
mineral  industry  to  the  Province 
has  adopted  a  policy  of  lending  it 
every  legitimate  assistance  and 
encouragement.  The  mining  laws 
are  acknowledged  to  be  fair  and 
even  liberal.  No  royalties  of  any 
kind  are  exacted,  and  the  prices  of 
mining  lands  are  very  low,  the 
highest  rate  being  $3.50  per  acre. 
On  the  other  hand,  development 
being  the  object  aimed  at,  the  law 
requires  that  certain  expenditures 
be  made  upon  the  land — at  least 
$6.00  per  acre  during  the  first 
seven  years  after  title  is  issued. 
The  prevailing  form  of  tenure  is 
leasehold,  payment  of  $1.00  per 
acre  being  required  for  the  first 
year,  and  from  15  to  30  cents  per 
acre  for  subsequent  years,  accord- 
ing to  distance  from  a  railway. 
The  lease  is  for  ten  years,  on  the 
expiry  of  which  time  the  lessee  is 
entitled  to  a  grant  of  the  land 
without  payment  if  he  has  com- 
plied with  the  law. 

Direct  aid  is  given  to  the  iron 
mining  industry  in  the  form  of  a 
bounty  on  iron  ore  raised  and 
smelted  within  the  Province,  the 
rate  of  bounty  varying  from  year 
to  year  according  to  the  quantity 
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of  ore  mined  and  smelted,  but  not 
exceeding  $1.00  per  ton  of  the  pig 
iron  product  of  the  ore.  A  fund  of 
$125,000,  called  the  Iron  Mining 
Fund,  has  been  created  by  the 
Legislature  for  purposes  of  these 
payments,  out  of  which  aid  to  the 
extent  of  $25,000  may  be  disbursed 
annually. 

Indirectly  the  Government  aids 
the  mining  industry  in  many  ways. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  was  estab- 
lished in  1 89 1  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  Province,  and  it  has  since 
been  actively  engaged  in  collecting 
and  disseminating  information 
respecting  the  mineral  wealth  of 
Ontario  and  the  output  of  miner- 
als, in  examining  and  mapping 
promising  fields  of  discovery,  and 
in  drawing  the  attention  of  capital- 
ists and  others  to  the  opportunities 
afforded  for  investment  in  mines 
and  mining  properties.  The  yearly 
reports  of  the  Bureau  are  in  strong 
demand,  and  have  proven  very 
useful  in  promoting  the  develop- 
ment of  mining  in  the  Province. 
Another  practical  step  was  the 
establishment  of  an  Assay  office, 
located  at  Belleville,  where  pros- 
pectors and  others  may  have  sam- 
ples assayed  and  examined  at  very 
moderate  charges.  In  the  chief 
mining  districts  local  agents  have 
been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  information  as  to  grant- 
ed and  ungranted  lands  and  other- 
wise assisting  prospectors  in  their 
work. 

In  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and 
Michipicoton  regions  great  results 
have  followed  the  policy  of  the 
Government  towards  the  newer 
portions  of  the  Province,  in  in- 
creased activity  in  mining  as  well 

as  in  other  industries.     The  open- 
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ing  up  of  the  great  deposits  of 
hematite  at  Michipicoton  by  Mr. 
Clergue  and  his  associates  has  led 
directly  to  the  building  of  four 
blast  furnaces  (now  under  erection) 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  where  the  ores 
are  to  be  smelted,  and  to  the  con- 
struction of  an  immense  steel  plant 
at  the  same  place,  which  is  almost 
ready  to  begin  operations.  Ferro- 
nickel  is  also  being  made  there 
from  nickel  ore  brought  from  the 
Gertrude  mine,  the  sulphur  con- 
tents of  which  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulphide  wood 
pulp.  Charcoal  and  coke  ovens 
form  part  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
programme,  and  will  convert  the 
wood  and  coal  respectively  into 
fuel  for  use  in  the  furnaces  on  the 
spot.  A  large  plant  for  the  pro 
duction  of  bleaching  powder  and 
caustic  soda  from  salt  brought 
thither  from  Windsor  is  running 
very  successfully.  All  these  in- 
dustries derive  their  motive  and 
electric  power  from  the  falls  of  the 
St.  Mary  river,  which  forms  the 
outlet  of  lake  Superior,  the  energy 
already  developed  and  in  process 
of  development  being  about  95,000 
horse-power. 

The  opening  up  of  northern 
Ontario  is  a  task  to  which  the 
Government  of  the  Province  has 
definitely  committed  itself,  and 
useful  minerals  form  no  small 
share  of  the  dormant  wealth  of  the 
Crown  domain.  To  bring  about 
their  development,  to  convert  the 
uninhabited  wilderness  into  scenes 
of  busy  industry,  and  to  found  in 
new  Ontario  communities  which 
in  their  solidity  and  progressive- 
ness  will  equal  those  of  the  old,  is 
an  ambition  worthy  of  any  govern- 
ment, and  all  patriots  will  wish  it 
a  successful  issue. 


THE    EARLY    MUSIC   OF    SCOTLAND. 


HE  secular  music  of  Scotland 
was  greatly  improved  by 
the  ingenuity  of  one  of  her 
monarchs,  James  I.,  who 
seems  to  have  been  born  to  excel 
in  every  art  and  science  to  which 
he  applied  his  mind.  Walter  Bower, 
Abbot  of  Inch-colm,  who  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  that  prince, 
assures  us  that  he  excelled  all 
mankind,  both  in  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music ;  and  that  he 
played  on  eight  different  instru- 
ments (which  he  names),  and  espe- 
cially on  the  harp,  with  such  ex- 
quisite skill  that  he  seemed  to  be 
inspired.  King  James  was  not 
only  an  excellent  performer,  but 
also  a  capital  composer,  both  of 
sacred  and  secular  music  ;  and  his 
fame  on  that  account  was  exten- 
sive, and  of  long  duration.  About 
a  century  after  his  death  he  was 
celebrated  in  Italy  as  the  inventor 
of  a  new  and  pleasing  kind  of  mel- 
ody, which  had  been  admired  and 
imitated  in  that  country.  This 
appears  from  the  following  testi- 
mony of  Alessandro  Tassoni,  a 
writer  who  was  well  informed  and 
of  undoubted  credit :  "  We  may 
reckon  among  us  moderns,  James 


King  of  Scotland,  who  not  only 
composed  many  sacred  pieces  of 
vocal  music,  but  also  of  himself  in- 
vented a  new  kind  of  music,  plain- 
tive and  melancholy,  different  from 
all  other ;  in  which  he  hath  been 
imitated  by  Carlo  Gesualdo,  prince 
of  Venosa,  who,  in  our  age,  hath 
improved  music  with  new  and  ad- 
mirable inventions."  As  the  prince 
of  Venosa  imitated  King  James, 
the  other  musicians  of  Italy  imi- 
tated the  prince  of  Venosa.  "  The 
most  noble  Carlo  Gesualdo,  the 
prince  of  musicians  of  our  age,  in- 
troduced such  a  style  of  modula- 
tion, that  other  musicians  yielded 
the  preference  to  him ;  and  all 
singers  and  players  on  stringed  in- 
struments, laying  aside  that  of 
others,  everywhere  embraced  his." 
All  the  lovers,  therefore,  of  Italian 
or  of  Scotch  music,  are  much  in- 
debted to  the  admirable  genius  of 
King  James  I.,  who,  in  the  gloom 
and  solitude  of  a  prison,  invented 
a  new  kind  of  music,  plaintive  in- 
deed, and  suited  to  his  situation, 
but  at  the  same  time  so  sweet  and 
soothing  that  it  hath  given  plea- 
sure to  millions  in  every  succeed- 
ing age. 


A  drawing-master  in  Edin- 
burgh who  had  been  worrying  a 
pupil  with  contemptuous  remarks 
about  his  deficiency  of  skill  in  the 
use  of  the  pencil,  ended  by  saying, 
"If  you  were  to  draw  me,  for  exam- 
ple, tell  me  what  part  you  would 
draw  first."  The  pupil,  with  a  sig- 
nificant meaning  in  his  eye,  looked 
up  to  his  teacher's  face  and  quietly 
said,  "  Your  neck,  sir." 


A  RICH  elder  put  half  a  crown 
on  the  plate  one  Sunday  by  mis- 
take, instead  of  the  usual  penny. 
The  plate  was  guarded  by  two 
brother  elders,  and  he  felt  that  he 
could  not  rectify  his  error,  but  he 
afterwards  thus  described  his  con- 
duct: "  I  said,  'Gentemen,  it's  dune 
noo,  and  it  will  no'  be  lifted  ' ;  but 
I  booed  to  them  for  twenty-nine 
Sundays  after  that." 


JOHN    BARBOUR 
(SCOTTISH    POET    AND    HISTORIAN). 


'HIS  celebrated  author  of  that 
most  interesting  poem,  con- 
taining the   History  of  the 
Deliverance     of     Scotland, 
under  the  valour  and  patriotic  en- 
terprise of  King  Robert  Bruce,  was 
born    at    Aberdeen,    about    1330. 
The  year  is  somewhat   uncertain, 
but  as  he  could  not  be  in  priests' 
orders  before  he  was  twenty-four, 
and  was  made  an  archdeacon  in 
1356,  it  must  have  been  either  that 
year  or  before  it.     He  had,  prob- 
ably,  his   early  education   at   the 
seminary  supported  by  the  cathe- 
dral, and,  were  we  to  judge  of  the 
state  of  knowledge  from  the  good 
sense  and  most  extensive  informa- 
tion  displayed    in   the    poems   of 
Barbour,  we   should   form  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  state  of  learn- 
ing at  that  time.     His  infancy  and 
youth  were  passed  in  the  stormy 
period   of  the    civil    and    foreign 
wars,  carried   on   in   the   reign  of 
King  David   Bruce,  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland,  in  the  ca- 
lamities of  which  time  Aberdeen- 
shire had  more  than  an  equal  share. 
Yet  his  attention   was   not   with- 
drawn from  the  cultivation  of  ele- 
gant literature,  and  the  best  proof 
of  his  attainments  and  genius   is 
the  zeal  with  which  he  pursued  his 
studies  in  future  life.   John  Barbour 
received  holy  orders,  and   in   1356 
was  appointed   archdeacon  of  the 
bishopric   of  Aberdeen.     In    1357 
he  was  one  of  the  three  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen  to  attend  the  Parliament 
at  Edinburgh,  to  concert  measures 
for  the  redemption  from  captivity 


of  King  David  Bruce,  who  had 
been  a  prisoner  in  England  ever 
since  the  unfortunate  battle  in  1 346. 
At  that  period  we  find  three  de- 
scriptions of  persons  obtaining 
passports  to  come  to  England,  or 
to  pass  through  into  other  coun- 
tries. One  class  was  mercantile 
men,  of  which  were  several  from 
Aberdeen.  The  second  was  of  pil- 
grims, proceeding  for  purposes  of 
devotion,  to  Canterbury,  to  St. 
James's,  or  to  Rome.  John  Bar- 
bour has  the  honour  to  have  his 
name  recorded  at  the  head  of  a 
third  class,  which  came  to  Oxford 
in  pursuit  of  literary  and  scientific 
knowledge.  For  this  purpose  he 
had  a  passport  from  Edward  III. 
in  1357,  and  in  1365  and  1368  we 
find  him  travelling  to  France,  with 
the  same  enlightened  view,  attend- 
ed by  an  honourable  retinue.  Such 
a  man  would  in  any  age  have  ar- 
rived at  distinction,  and  in  the 
period  in  which  he  lived  he  shone 
like  the  day-star  of  learning. 

"  The  Bruce,"  the  great  poem 
for  which  every  Scottish  patriot 
and  lover  of  antiquity  will  ever 
reverence  his  memory,  is  written 
in  a  style  of  great  elegance,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  it  is  more  intel- 
ligible than  the  works  of  Chaucer 
in  the  same  age.  His  verses  are 
in  general  far  from  flowing  easily, 
and  perhaps  this  defect  is  increased 
to  us  by  the  antique  costume  of  the 
orthography,  and  the  difference  of 
pronunciation  between  that  period 
and  the  present  may  augment  the 
want  of  harmony.  The  rhymes 
are  in  general  very  correct,  and  it 
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is  in  every  respect  a  work  superior 
to  that  of  the  mere  versifier  or  com- 
poser of  doggerel  rhymes.  That 
Barbour  was  a  man  of  enlarged 
mind  appears  from  his  rejecting 
all  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  astrol- 
ogy, and  of  the  influence  of  the 
stars,  so  generally  received  in  that 
age,  and  in  fact  for  many  ages  after. 
Most  interesting  anecdotes  are  de- 
tailed respecting  the  brave  King 
Robert  Bruce,  and  his  chosen  band 
of  faithful  heroes,  who  accom- 
plished the  deliverance  of  Scot- 
land, and  most  interesting  delinea- 
tions are  given  of  traits  in  their 
private  character,  which  we  in  vain 
look  for  in  the  ordinary  historians. 
Much  satisfactory  information-  is 
afforded  respecting  the  manners  of 
the  Scots  of  that  period,  and  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  In  whatever  light  the 
work  is  viewed,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  production  of  a  great 
mind,  of  the  poet,  the  patriot,  the 
philosopher,  and  historian. 

King  David  Bruce  bestowed 
upon  Barbour,  as  a  reward  for 
writing  this  poem  on  the  life  of  his 
father,  an  annuity  of  ten  pounds, 
from  the  king's  customs  of  the  port 
of  Aberdeen,  which  sum  contained 
as  much  silver  as  twenty-two 
pounds  four  shillings  of  our  present 
coinage,  at  twenty  shillings  to  the 
pound,  and  was  in  that  age  a  very 
handsome  recompense,  being  near- 
ly double  what  was  allowed  to 
Boethius,  the  first  principal  of 
Kings,  more  than  a  century  after- 
wards. 

King  David  Bruce  also  made 
him  comptroller  of  his  household. 

King  Robert  Stewart,  the  first 
of  that  family,  bestowed  upon  Bar- 
bour one  pound  in  perpetuity  from 
the  fee-farms  of  the  borough,  which 


he,  with  a  spirit  of  liberality  and  of 
piety,  as  it  was  believed  in  that 
age,  bestowed  on  the  cathedral 
church,  for  celebrating  a  yearly 
mass  or  requiem  for  his  soul.  He 
died  about  1396. 

From  a  passage  in  Winton's 
Chronicle,  it  appears  that  Barbour 
wrote  also  a  Geneological  History 
of  the  Kings  of  Scotland.  This 
work  is  lost.  His  poem  of  "  The 
Bruce,"  he  informs  us,  was  com- 
pleted in  1375.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1616,  in  i2mo,  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  other  editions  are 
1648,  at  Edinburgh ;  1665,  in  8vo, 
at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh ;  and 
1670,  in  i2mo,  at  Edinburgh.  Mr. 
Pinkerton,  in  1791,  published  an 
excellent  edition,  in  three  volumes 
of  large  i2mo,  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  Advocates'  Library,  dated 
1489,  in  which  care  is  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  genuine  antique  orthog- 
raphy. 

It  was  Pinkerton's  opinion  that, 
on  the  whole,  "  The  Bruce  "  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  early  efforts  of  the 
Italian  muse,  to  the  melancholy 
sublimity  of  Dante,  and  the  amor- 
ous quaintness  of  Petrarca.  The 
following  affords  a  very  favourable 
specimen  of  his  style,  and  of  his 
talent  at  rural  description  : 

This  was  in  midst  of  month  of  May, 
When  birdis  sing  on  ilka  spray, 
Melland  their  notes,  with  seemly  soun, 
For  softness  of  the  sweet  seasoun  ; 
And  leavis  of  the  branchis  spreeds, 
And  blossomis  bight,  beside  them  breeds, 
And  fieldis  strowed  are  with  flow'rs 
Well  savouring  of  seir  colours  ; 
And  all  things  worthis,  blyth,  and  gay. 

Often  has  the  following  been 
quoted  as  expressing  remarkable 
liberality  of  public  opinion  for  as 
early  a  period  as  the  fourteenth 
century.     But  it  must  not  be  for- 
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gotten  that  the  thirteenth  was  the 
century  of  Wallace,  who  fought  and 
died  for  Scottish  independence  : 

A!  fredome  is  a  nobil  thing  ! 
Fredome  mayss  a  man  to  haiff  liking, 
Fredome  all  solace  to  man  giffs 
He  levys  at  ess  that  frely  levys. 
A  noble  hart  may  haiff  nane  ess, 
No  ellys  nocht  that  may  him  pless, 
GyrT  fredome  failythe  ;  for  fre  liking 
Is  yharnyt  our  all  othir  thing, 
Na  he  that  ay  hass  levyt  fre, 
May  nocht  know  weill  the  propyrte,1 
The  an^yr,  na  the  wrechyt  dome 
That  is  cowplyt  to  foule  thyrldome,2 
Bot  gyff  he  had  assayit  it, 
Than  all  perquer3  he  suld  it  wyt, 
And  suld  think  fredome  mar  to  pryss 
Than  all  the  gold  in  world  that  is. 


Thinking  of  Burns'  Scots  wha 
hae,"  Bruce's  address  to  his  army 
at  Bannockburn,  as  given  by  Bar- 
bour, is  interesting : 

And  when  they  assembled  were 
He  gart  array  them  for  the  fight : 
And  syne  gart  cry  oure  all  on  height, 
That  whasoever  he  were  that  fand 
His  heart  nocht  sicker4  for  to  stand 
To  win  all  or  die  with  honour, 
For  to  maintain  that  stalwart  stour, 
That  he  betime  should  hold  his  way  ; 
And  none  should  dwell  with  them  but  they 
That  would  stand  with  him  to  the  end, 
And  tak  the  ure5  that  God  would  send. 
Then  all  answered  with  a  cry, 
And  with  a  voice  said  generally 
That  none  for  doubt  of  deid  should  fail 
Quhill  discomfort  were  the  great  battaile. 


THE    SCOTTISH    QUERN     IN    CANADA, 

BY  J.  D.  McLENNAN, 
Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ont. 


MONG  the  many  valuable 
relics  to  be  found  in  the 
museum  of  Queen's  Univer- 
sity, Kingston,  is  one  which 
cannot  fail  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  visitor.  This  relic  is  a  Scot- 
tish quern,  the  hand  grist-mill  of 
the  old  days,  which  was  added  to 
the  University  Museum  collection 
in  March,  1898,  the  donation  of 
Mr.  Angus  MacCuaig,  Kirk  Hill, 
Glengarry  County,  Ontario. 

This  quern  first  came  to  my 
notice  while  on  a  visit  to  my  grand- 
uncle,  Mr.  MacCuaig,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1 892,  when  he  showed  it  to 
me  and  told  me  something  of  its 
history.  At  that  time  he  had 
offered  the  quern  to  the  Redpaths, 
of  Montreal,  to  whom  he  was  re- 
lated by  marriage,  for  the  Red- 
path  Museum  at  McGill  University. 


His  generous  offer  must  evidently 
have  been  forgotten,  for  some  years 
afterwards  I  learned  that  my  grand- 
uncle  still  had  the  stones  in  his 
possession,  and  in  1898  I  succeeded 
in  pressing  the  claims  of  Queen's 
University  Museum  for  them,  and 
soon  after  in  receiving  my  uncle's 
donation  and  placing  the  same  in 
the  museum  of  my  Alma  Mater. 

In  structure  the  quern  is  very 
simple,  being  in  the  shape  of  two 
flat  circular  stone  discs,  closely  fit- 
ting on  top  of  each  other.  These 
discs  are  made  from  flat  slabs  of  a 
metamorphic  rock  known  as  mica- 
schist  or  glossy-schist,  which  is 
thickly  studded  with  common  gar- 
net crystals.  The  fine-grained 
schistose  rock  itself  is  not  only  a 
very  hard  material,  but  with  the 
harder  garnet  well  cemented  in  it, 


1  Quality,  or  nature. 


3  Thraldom.         3  Exactly  (French  par  c»eur,  by  heart). 
'Chance  (French  eur,  hazard.) 


4  Secure. 
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a  good  abrasive  or  grinding  surface 
is  secured.  Being  a  highly  strati- 
fied rock,  after  being  quarried  in 
large  slabs,  it  is  easily  split  into 
thinner  slabs  of  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  inches  in  thickness,  and 
then  dressed  to  the  desired  circular 
shape  with  edges  bevelled.  The 
specimen  in  question  is  about 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 
is  in  two  sections,  each  of  which  is 
about  one  and  three-quarter  inches 
in  thickness. 

The  top  section  differs  slightly 
from  the  bottom  section  or  base, 
in  that  it  has  a  circular  hole  of 
about  four  inches  diameter,  at 
the  centre  of  it,  which  acts  as  a 
funnel  through  which  the  grain  is 
passed  in.  This  circular  hole  at 
the  centre  is  spanned  by  a  small 
hardwood  bridge  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  strongly 
wedged  into  the  section.  This 
bridge  serves  the  double  purpose 
of  being  a  handle  by  which  to  lift 
up  the  top  section  from  the  base 
when  it  is  necessary  to  clean  out 
the  ground  meal,  and  also  as  a 
pivot-bearing  for  the  hardwood 
pivot  secured  in  the  centre  of  the 
base,  and  about  which  pivot  the 
top  section  revolves,  while  the  base 
is  stationary.  On  the  top  of  the 
upper  section  there  are  drilled  at 
equal  intervals  around  the  circum- 
ference, and  close  to  it,  three  small 
holes  in  which  could  be  placed 
wooden  handles  with  which  to  re- 
volve and  operate  the  mill. 

The  lower  section  or  base  shows 
a  very  slight  circular  groove  or  de- 
pression, the  only  slight  sign  of 
wear  after  its  long  continuous  use. 
In  the  centre  of  the  section  a  hole 
has  been  drilled  and  a  small  hard- 
wood pivot  inserted.  The  grain 
fed  in  at  the  top  is  caught  between 


the  two  discs,  and  by  the  revolution 
of  the  top  section  it  works  its  way 
towards  the  outer  edges,  over 
which  it  finally  passes  in  a  well- 
pulverized  meal.  These  stones,  so 
long  since  retired  from  use,  are 
still  in  first-class  condition  and  as 
fit  for  service  to-day  as  they  were 
in  the  days  of  our  ancestors  when 
the  problem  of  "  our  daily  bread  " 
was  not  such  an  easy  one. 

Although  I  have  been  told  that 
there  was  only  one  locality  in 
Scotland,  Strontian  in  Ardnamur- 
chan,  Argyleshire,  where  this  rock 
could  be  quarried  for  millstones,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  this  one  par- 
ticular quarry  was  so  well  known 
and  so  generally  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, that  other  places  of  similar 
formation  were  either  overlooked 
or  possibly  not  then  known.  Simi- 
lar rock  formations  are  quite  com- 
mon in  this  country — in  Eastern 
Ontario  in  Hastings  County,  in 
Western  Ontario  in  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior district. 

Regarding  the  history  of  this 
quern,  the  following  is  an  extract 
from  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
McEwan  for  the  Montreal  Witness, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
Locheil,  Glengarry  County,  in 
1894,  at  the  centennial  celebration 
of  its  early  settlement. 
"  Here  Mr.  MacCuaig  showed  us 
an  ancient  quern  or  hand-mill  for 
grinding  grain.  These  stones,  he 
said,  were  owned  by  Mackenzie, 
chief  of  Kintail,  or  Lord  Seaforth, 
and  were  used  to  grind  grain  for 
his  soldiers  at  the  battle  of  Kintail 
in  1715.  They  were  brought  from 
there  by  Mr.  MacCuaig's  great- 
grandfather MacCrimmon.  .  .  ." 
From  conversations  with,  and  from 
letters  I  have  had  from  my  grand- 
uncle,  Mr.  MacCuaig,  and  also  from 
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my  uncle,  Mr.  Duncan  McLennan, 
of  MacCrimmon,  and  from  my 
father,  I  have  learned  the  follow- 
ing facts: 

The  quern  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  MacCuaig  family 
through  Catharine  (MacCrimmon) 
MacCuaig,  mother  of  the  donor, 
who,  as  youngest  daughter,  re- 
ceived it  from  her  father,  Donald 
Ban  MacCrimmon,  as  part  of  her 
marriage  dowry.  In  1802,  Mal- 
colm MacCuaig,  sen.,  with  his  wife, 
left  Glenelg,  Inverness-shire,  Scot- 
land, and  came  to  Canada,  settling 
down  the  same  year  in  Glengarry 
County.  Needless  to  say,  part  of 
the  necessary  outfit  brought  with 
them  to  the  new  country  was  their 
grist-mill,  this  same  quern.  Here 
they  used  it  during  their  pioneer 
days,  until  the  more  modern  grist- 
mill allowed  them  to  discontinue 
ts  use.  When  it  was  no  longer  re- 
quired, Mr.  Angus  MacCuaig,  jun., 
became  its  owner,  and  for  about 
three-quarters  of  a  century  kept  it 
as  a  highly-prized  memento  of  the 
hardships  of  the  early  days,  until 
he  sent  it  to  Kingston.  Mr.  Mac- 
Cuaig, now  a  hale  old  gentleman 
about  ninety-three  years  of  age, 
still  keeps  up  his  interest  in 
the  past,  and  enjoys  telling  his 
friends  of  the  many  changes  he 
has  seen  take  place  since  he  was  a 
boy  in  Glengarry. 

Among  other  travels,  this  quern 
was  once  taken  by  a  former  Mac- 
Crimmon owner  on  a  military 
campaign  to  Strascuile,  Ross-shire, 
in  1 7 19,  where  it  was,  no  doubt,  a 
very  important  part  of  the  regi- 
mental equipment.  The  owner  of 
such  a  quern  was  evidently  a  very 
highly-respected  man  in  the  com- 
munity. In  many  cases  a  com- 
munity could  probably  only  boast 


of  one  "  brath,"  but  it  was  at  the 
disposal  of  all,  and  due  respect  was 
paid  to  the  owner.  An  incident 
illustrating  this  respect  is  told  of 
Donald  Ban  MacCrimmon's  owner- 
ship of  the  quern.  A  herdsman 
was  troubled  by  the  stray  cattle 
of  his  neighbours,  and  was  driving 
the  offending  cows  to  pound.  The 
herdsman  was  informed  by  a  pas- 
serby that  among  these  cows  were 
some  belonging  to  Donald  Ban, 
the  owner  of  the  quern,  who  would 
not  allow  him  the  use  of  same  if 
his  cows  were  impounded  by  him. 
As  his  daily  bread  depended  on 
the  use  of  the  quern,  the  herdsman 
wisely  decided  to  release  Donald 
Ban's  cows,  and  to  show  no  par- 
tiality the  other  cows  were  also 
released  and  driven  home.  The 
owner  of  the  small  hand-mill  of 
that  day  was  probably  a  more 
popular  man  than  the  owner  of  a 
flour-mill  to-day  with  its  capacity 
of  thousands  of  barrels  a  day. 

Slow  as  the  process  of  making 
flour  by  this  hand-mill  might  seem, 
stories  are  told  of  some  amazingly 
quick  work  done  by  it,  and  of 
some  of  the  records  established  in 
cases  of  emergency.  From  stand- 
ing grain  in  the  field  to  a  baked 
bannock  inside  of  thirty  minutes 
would  be  a  record  hard  to  beat  to- 
day, yet  stories  are  told  of  many 
actual  cases  in  which  this  has  been 
done.  The  grain  was  reaped,  pre- 
pared for  mill,  ground  and  baked 
up  into  bannocks  all  within  half  an 
hour.  Such  bread  or  bannock  was 
known  in  Gaelic  as  "  aran  gradan," 
or  quick  bread,  and  from  this  it  is 
seen  how  serviceable  such  querns 
would  be  in  the  military  campaigns 
spoken  of  above.  When  we  con- 
sider the  immense  output  of  flour 
from  the  present  flour-mills  of  the 
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country,  we  cannot  have  any  proper 
conception  of  what  must  have  been 
the  conditions  of  the  old  days  with 
the  hand-mill. 

That  this  quern,  made  in  Scot- 
land, used  there  for  many  years 
during  peace  and  war,  brought  out 
here  and  used  for  many  years  more 
by  those  same  Scotchmen  who  be- 
came pioneers  of  Canada,  should 
find  a  final  peaceful  resting-place 
in  the  museum  of  our  Scottish- 
Canadian  University,  is  but  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  the  memory  of  those 
sturdy  pioneers  and  patriots. 

November,  1901. 


A  QUERN  ANECDOTE. 

BY  J.  G.  MACKAY. 

Before  the  erection  of  meal  mills, 
the  corn  was  all  ground  with  the 
quern^  two  flat  stones  fixed,  the 
one  upon  the  other,  the  upper 
having  a  handle  to  turn  it  round 
and  a  hole  in  the  centre  by  which 
the  corn  was  put  in  ;  this  was  very 
laborious  work.  I  have  seen  the 
quern  even  yet  at  work  when  the 
quantity  of  corn  was  so  small  as 
not  to  be  worth  while  sending  to 
the  mill.  It  is  astonishing  the 
quickness  with  which  a  smart  per- 
son could,  with  this  appliance,  pre- 
pare a  quantity  of  meal.  A  friend 
of  mine  on  one  occasion  had  a 
good  example  of  this.  Visiting  an 
old  woman  in  the  heights  of 
Assynt,  she  was  pressed  to  wait 
and  get  something  to  eat,  where- 
upon the  old  matron  went  out  to 
the  barn,  took  in  a  sheaf  of  corn, 
and  in  a  minute  whipped  the  oats 
off  with  her  hand,  winnowed  it 
with  a  fan  at  the  end  of  the  house, 
then  placed  it  on  the  fire  in  a  pot 
to  dry  ;  after  that  it  was  ready  to 
be   ground,   and   then    being   put 


through  a  sieve,  was  ready  to  bake. 
The  whole  thing  was  done  within 
an  hour,  from  the  time  she  took  in 
the  sheaf  of  corn  till  the  cakes 
were  on  the  table,  and  my  friend 
says  she  never  tasted  better. 


THE  QUERN  CROON. 

TRANSLATED    BY  MALCOLM   MAC- 
FARLANE,  ELDERSLIE. 

Cho. — Sae  merrilie, 
Sae  cheerilie, 
Ca  roun'  the  quern  ; 
Not  sparinglie, 
But  readilie, 
And  steadilie. 

O  be  the  grain  blest, 
The  poke  and  the  rest, 
Each  heap,  as  it's  prest, 
O'  the  gradden  grist. 

And  blest  be  the  quern 
The  grip  and  the  gearin' 
And  ilka  bit  aim 
Belangs  until 't. 

Aye,  south  about  wheel 
And  a'  shall  gae  weel ; 
The  bonnie  white  meal 
Will  be  grand  to  eat. 

Come,  gar  it  spin  roun' 
Keepin'  time  wi'  our  tune, 
And  nane  shall  be  stow'n 
To  Fairyland. 


(  When  the  speed  increases.) 

Chorus— 
Then  south  about  gar  it  gae  spinnin' ; 

Fu  steadilie  gar  it  row  ; 
Aye  south  about  gar  it  gae  spinnin'  ; 

And  nane  shall  tae  Fairy  knowe. 

O  ca  awa  till  ye  be  pantin', 

Till  the  sweat  come  on  your  brow  ; 
The  bairnies  hae  lang  been  wantin', 

The  guidman  has  fasted,  too. 

Gin  my  kye  in  glens  were  roamin', 
Or  browsin'  by  yonder  cairn, 

My  guidman  nae  mair  at  gloamin' 
Weed  be  ca'in  at  the  quern. 

Come  han'  me,  afore  I  finish, 
A  gowpen  my  mouth  tae  fill ; 

There's  naethin'  will  hunger  banish, 
Like  grist  frae  our  wee  mill. 


A  STUDY   IN   THE    GROWTH   OF   LEGENDS. 


BY  D.   S.   GREGORY,  D.D.,   LL.D. 


{Abridged for  Fraser's  Scottish  Annual.) 

*p~ 'HOSE  of  the  living  whose 
\&7\  locks  have  been  somewhat 
V^  touched  with  the  snow  of 
years  will  readily  recall  the 
sensation  produced  in  the  English- 
speaking  world  by  the  publication 
of  Tennyson's  "Idylls  of  the  King." 
But  probably  only  the  fewest  know 
that  back  of  this  allegorical  epic 
there  is  clearly  traceable  a  legend- 
ary growth  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable in  human  history. 

The  purpose  here  is  to  sketch 
the  course  of  this  growth  and  de- 
velopment, of  what  is  popularly 
known  as  the  Arthurian  Romance, 
from  its  source  to  the  latest  and 
completest  embodiment.  No  bet- 
ter illustration  could  be  furnished 
of  the  way  in  which  the  popular 
heart  cherishes  and  the  popular 
imagination  touches,  moulds,  and 
supplements  these  masses  of  leg- 
endary lore. 

The  Welsh  or  Celtic  Starting- 
Point. — Some  of  the  raw  material 
found  embodied  in  Tennyson's 
finished  product  may  be  traced 
back  directly  twelve  hundred  years 
or  more.  Its  first  elements  seem 
to  have  originated  among  the 
Welsh  or  Old  Britons,  and  to  have 
taken  shape  as  early  as  700  A.D. 
To  the  same  people — rich  in  im- 
agination— have  been  traced  the 
story  of  Queen  Mab,  much  of  the 
English  fairy  mythology  and  of  the 
material  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser, 
and  the  legends  that  formed  the 
ground-work  of  "  King  Lear  "  and 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
About  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cen- 


tury, Nennius,  in  his  "  History  of 
the  Britons,"  gathered  and  gave 
permanent  form  to  what  was  to 
figure  so  largely  in  later  romance 
and  poetry.  Brutus,  grandson  of 
^Eneas  the  Trojan,  the  mythical 
founder  of  Britain,  and  King 
Arthur,  he  of  the  Round  Table, 
figured  largely  in  the  work  of 
Nennius.  In  fact,  he  sketches  the 
mythical  origin  of  the  Britons  and 
Scots,  the  occupation  of  Britain  by 
the  Romans,  the  reign  of  Vorti- 
gern,  the  successive  settlements  of 
the  Saxons,  and  the  twelve  battles 
in  which  King  Arthur,  in  the  sixth 
century,  is  said  to  have  defeated 
the  Saxons. 

The  Anglo-Norman  Stage. — 
When  the  Norman  came  in  with 
his  new  needs  and  notions,  it  be- 
came necessary,  in  order  to  reach 
him,  to  put  this  romantic  material 
into  suitable  Latin  and  French 
forms.  This  marks  the  second 
stage  in  the  legendary  growth. 

It  was  about  1147  A.D.  that 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  sent  out  in 
Latin  form  his  "  History  of  the 
Britons  "  ("  Historia  Britonum  "). 
He  was  familiar  with  the  works  of 
Gildas  and  Bede  ;  and  while  medi- 
tating on  their  failure  to  give  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Britons, 
of  their  early  kings,  and  especially 
of  Arthur,  Walter,  Archdeacon  of 
Oxford,  offered  him  "  a  very  an- 
cient book  in  the  British  tongue, 
which,  in  a  continued,  regular 
story  and  elegant  style,  related  the 
actions  of  them  all,  from  Brutus, 
the  first  king  of  the  Britons,  down 
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to  Cadwallader,  the  son  of  Cad- 
wallo."  Geoffrey's  book  purports 
to  have  been  a  translation  of  this. 
But  however  that  may  be,  his  work 
revived  the  old  legends  of  Nennius, 
added  new  elements,  and  made 
what  in  that  age  was  a  great  story 
out  of  the  whole.  He  called  it 
"  history,"  it  is  true,  but  it  was  in 
fact  made  up  of  the  story  of 
Brutus,  the  story  of  Arthur  and 
the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table, 
and  the  story  of  Merlin  drawn 
from  Persian  and  Indian  sources. 
The  inspiring  influence  of  this  be- 
ginning of  English  story-telling 
has  remained  as  a  permanent 
source  of  literary  inspiration. 

Soon  after  Geoffrey's  work  ap- 
peared it  was  given  a  French  form, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  plainer 
people,  who  did  not  know  Latin, 
and  of  the  Court,  which  was  more 
at  home  in  the  French  tongue.  Its 
legends  were  put  into  French  verse 
by  Geoffrey  Gaimar,  about  1 1 54. 
He  drew  the  introductory  portion 
directly  from  a  Latin  work,  itself 
a  translation  from  the  Welsh  origi- 
nal that  Walter,  Archdeacon  of 
Oxford,  had  given  to  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth.  In  the  history  proper 
is  found  the  story  of  Havelok  the 
Dane. 

Then  came  the  most  famous  of 
these  early  writers  of  romance 
verse,  Master  Wace,  a  native  of 
Jersey  and  a  son  of  a  Norman 
baron,  who  wrote  about  1 180  for 
Henry  II.,  expanding  the  legends 
to  more  than  fifteen  thousand  octo- 
syllabic lines.  His  production  had 
a  wide  circulation,  and  still  exists 
in  manuscript  and  in  printed  form. 

It  was  left  to  his  contemporary, 
Walter  Mapes,  or  Map,  to  infuse  a 
poetic  soul  into  the  legendary  mass, 
and  greatly  to  enlarge  it. 


One  of  the  new  elements  now  to 
be  incorporated  in  the  romance 
was  the  story  of  the  Saint  Greal. 
The  popularity  of  the  romance 
literature  at  this  time  seems  to 
have  left  the  priests  and  the  Church 
almost  without  a  hearing  ;  hence 
arose  out  of  the  demands  of  the 
situation  "  the  original  romances 
on  the  quest  of  the  Saint  Greal, 
or  Saint  Graal,  which  are  to  be 
considered  as  forming  a  distinct 
body  of  fiction  from  those  relating 
to  the  Round  Table."  According 
to  the  common  account  in  the 
British  romances,  which  appear  to 
be  derived  from  the  apocryphal 
gospel  of  Nicodemus,  the  Saint 
Greal  is  "  the  plate  from  which 
Christ  ate  His  last  supper,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  been  appro- 
priated by  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
and  to  have  been  afterward  used 
by  him  to  collect  the  blood  that 
flowed  from  the  wounds  of  the 
Redeemer."  Later  it  was  brought 
to  Britain  and  lost  ;  hence  the 
search  for  it.  Some  would  trace 
the  legend  back  to  an  original 
Welsh  book  by  the  bard  Tysilio ; 
but  the  oldest  verse  romance  on 
the  subject  was  probably  that  com- 
posed by  Chretien  de  Troyes 
about  1 1 70  A.D.,  of  which  frag- 
ments still  remain.  The  monkish 
versions  greatly  enlarged  the 
original. 

It  was  a  stroke  of  genius  on  the 
part  of  Mapes  to  seize  upon  the 
legend,  incorporate  it  with  the 
Arthurian  Romance  proper,  and 
dedicate  it  to  Henry  II.  It  was 
his  task  to  transform  and  elaborate 
the  whole,  and  to  add  many  new 
elements,  until  his  story  by  its 
supreme  fascination  left  the  priests 
again  without  auditors. 

When  Mapes  had  completed  his 
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work  it  embraced  most  of  the  fac- 
tors that  appear  in  Tennyson.  He 
had  interwoven  the  story  of  the 
Saint  Greal  with  the  old  Arthurian 
material  and  the  separate  legends 
of  Lancelot,  Gawain,  Percival  and 
Tristan,  so  as  to  make  them  all 
seem  parts  of  one  great  cycle. 
This  was  naturally  and  practically 
the  closing  of  the  Norman  develop- 
ment of  these  legends. 

The  Early  English  Stage. — With 
Magna  Charta  and  the  withdrawal 
from  the  Continent  came  the  full 
birth  of  the  English  nation.  The 
new  language,  with  its  infections 
levelled  or  being  levelled,  required 
that  the  legends  should  be  given 
a  new  form  in  order  to  reach  the 
people. 

Layamon,  a  priest  of  Ernley,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Severn, 
made  the  first  essay  toward  meet- 
ing this  need,  in  his  "  Brut "  or 
"  Chronicle  of  Britain." 

The  new  book,  however,  was 
principally  a  translation  of  Wace's 
"  Brut  d'Angleterre,"  with  large 
additions  from  other  sources.  Its 
genealogy  reaches  back  through 
Wace's  book  to  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth's "HistoriaBritonum,"  which 
Wace  translated  and  added  to,  and 
again  to  the  Welsh  or  Breton 
original,  which  was  the  starting- 
point.  How  large  the  additions 
made  by  Layamon  were  appears 
from  the  fact  that  his  work  ex- 
tended to  32,250  lines.  It  appeared 
opportunely  soon  after  1200  A.D., 
opening  to  the  imagination  of  the 
English  people  the  past  history  of 
the  island,  and  furnishing  a  com- 
mon bond  of  interest  for  Saxon 
and  Norman.  It  was  adapted  to 
the  common  people,  and  how  thor- 
oughly English,  or  Saxon,  they 
were  in  their  speech  is  shown  by 


the  fact  that  not  more  than  fifty 
Latin  and  French  words  are  found 
in  the  entire  production.  It  is 
everywhere  touched  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  spirit.  The  features 
that  strike  one  are,  the  presence  of 
creative  and  poetic  power  of  no 
mean  order,  and  the  generous  ad- 
ditions of  purely  imaginative  ele- 
ments without  touch  of  fact  or 
history. 

Almost  a  century  later — some 
time  after  1 297 — Robert  of  Glouces- 
ter, a  monk,  produced  his  metrical 
"  Chronicle,"  by  translating  and 
versifying  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's 
"  History  of  the  Britons."  It  is  of 
little  interest,  except  as  forming 
one  more  link  in  the  succession  by 
which  the  legends  have,  through 
the  activity  of  the  popular  imagin- 
ation, connected  themselves  with 
the  present  time. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century  to  give  dis- 
tinct artistic  shaping  to  the  material 
that  heretofore,  except  perhaps  by 
Mapes,  had  been  little  more  than 
touched  by  the  higher,  creative 
imagination.  Sir  Thomas  Malory, 
knight — so  the  tradition  runs — 
finished  his  epic,  "  Morte  Darthur," 
about  the  ninth  year  of  King 
Edward  IV.,  and  took  it  to  Caxton, 
the  famous  printer,  who  published 
it  in  1485.  Caxton  says  that 
Malory  "  took  his  work  '  out  of 
certain  books  of  French,  and  re- 
duced it  into  English.'  "  But  it  is 
furthest  possible  from  being  a  mere 
translation  or  compilation  ;  its 
special  advance  upon  former  treat- 
ments of  the  English  legends  is  in 
artistic  construction.  Although 
prose  in  form,  it  is  epic  and  poetic 
in  matter  and  spirit. 

To  Tennyson  was  left  the  needed 
final  transformation  and  complete 
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artistic  embodiment  of  the  English 
legends,  with  the  Brutus  and  other 
unessential  parts  dropped  out,  in 
his  epic,  "  The  Idylls  of  the  King." 
By  Tennyson  a  new  organic  idea 
is  introduced,  or,  perhaps  it  is 
better  to  say,  brought  out  of  the 
material  by  the  intuition  of  a  seer, 
and  the  whole  becomes  an  allegori- 
cal epic  delineating  "  The  War  of 
the  Soul  with  Sense."  The  cycles 
in  the  movement  of  the  deadly 
struggle  appear,  as  the  choicest  of 
the  old  material  is  wrought  to- 
gether with  the  poet's  added  lore 
and  genius,  in  an  epilogue  and 
eight  idylls.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
here  to  trace  these  cycles,  but 
merely  to  note  the  completion  of 
the  artistic  work  of  the  national 
imagination,  ending  in  the  drop- 
ping out  of  nearly  all  the  fact  and 
history. 

This  rapid  survey  has  perhaps 
sufficiently  sketched  an  accessible 
line  for  the  study  of  a  great  leg- 


endary growth  under  the  shaping 
imagination  of  a  people. 

The  Arthurian  Romance  in  its 
present  form  came  from  the  gather- 
ing up  of  many  and  heterogeneous 
fragments  of  imaginative  lore,  to 
which  a  succession  of  men  of 
genius  gave  their  successive  ad- 
ditions and  touches,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  catching  the  fancy  of 
many  generations  of  hearers  and 
readers  —  the  final  product  of 
Tennyson  being  pure  fancy  still. 
The  final  organic  idea  of  Tennyson 
was  not  in  any  way  in  the  original, 
or  in  any  of  the  forms  given  to  it 
later.  In  fine,  the  process  of  de- 
velopment, as  seen  in  the  Arthurian 
Romance,  is  that  of  a  people  put- 
ting artistic  ideas,  by  the  work  of 
its  men  of  genius,  into  an  incoher- 
ent and  impossible  legendary  mass, 
replacing  older  fancy  by  newer, 
until  the  supreme  genius  came  who 
sifted  the  whole  and  transformed 
it  into  a  creative  literary  product. 


In  the  Highlands  of  Sutherland- 
shire  there  lived  an  old  crofter  who 
had  been  long  known  as  a  hypo- 
crite by  all  who  knew  him.  On 
various  occasions  he  had  stolen  his 
neighbour's  potatoes,  and  usually 
in  the  morning  he  retired  to  the 
back  of  a  dry-stone  dyke  to  ask 
forgiveness.  One  day  while  he 
knelt  down  at  the  back  of  this 
dyke,  a  group  of  youths  bent  on 
mischief  followed  him  up,  and  lis- 
tening at  the  other  side  of  the  dyke, 
heard  him  pray  thus :  "  Oh,  may  I 
be  forgiven  for  stealing  the  pota- 
toes yesterday.  May  this  dyke 
fall  on  me  if  I  ever  do  the  like 
again."  The  youths  on  hearing 
this,   put    their    shoulders   to   the 


dyke  and  toppled  it  over,  thus 
nearly  killing  the  old  man,  who, 
rising  from  the  debris,  was  heard 
to  mutter  :  "  Weel,  it's  hard  that  a 
man  cannot  say  a  thing  in  fun  but 
it  must  be  taken  in  earnest." 

Sandy  Tamson  had  a  wife 
whose  tongue  was  quite  equal  to 
the  task  of  "  deaving  a  miller." 
One  very  wet,  windy  night,  as  the 
minister  was  passing  the  joiner's 
house,  he  was  surprised  to  see 
Sandy  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
rain.  "  Dear  me,"  said  the  minis- 
ter, "  what  are  you  doing  outside  on 
a  night  like  this  ?  "  "  Oh,  I'm  shel- 
terin'  frae  the  storm,"  said  Sandy, 
somewhat  sadly.  "  Man,  it's  nae- 
1  thing  ootside  tae  what  it's  inside." 


LEADING  SCOTTISH  BOOKS  OF  THE  YEAR. 


A   REVIEW. 


Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Bart-  By  John 
Gibson  Lockhart.  In  ten  volumes. 
Toronto,  George  N.  Morang  &  Co., 
Limited. 

This  princely  work  (see  page  83), 
through  the  patriotic  enterprise  of 
the  Canadian  publishers,  George 
N.  Morang  &  Co.,  Limited,  To- 
ronto, is  brought  within  the  range 
of  Canadian  book  buyers.  It  is  a 
magnificent  work,  and  an  under- 
taking of  magnitude  to  place  it  on 
the  Canadian  market.  It  may  be 
said  that  not  until  now  has  the  life- 
story  of  Scott  been  done  justice  to, 
as  have  the  lives  of  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  Parkman,  and  other  stars 
of  no  greater  magnitude  in  the 
literary  firmament.  Of  course, 
Lockhart's  life  of  Scott  has  always 
been  one  of  the  best  of  biographies, 
a  work  in  which  the  author  will 
live  immortal.  But  hitherto  the 
artist  and  the  commentator  could 
not  have  done  their  full  share.  In 
this  edition,  limited  to  one  hundred 
copies  for  Canada,  illustrations  are 
furnished  which  are  beautiful  works 
of  art,  and  notes  and  explanations 
are  supplied  from  sources  until 
recently  unavailable.  New  light  is 
cast  on  the  great  novelist  and  poet 
by  these  researches,  while  the  illus- 
trations, forming,  as  they  do,  a  gal- 
lery of  portraits  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  and  women 
of  Scotland,  England  and  America 
of  Scott's  day,  are  of  themselves  a 
worthy  monument  to  Scott  and 
worth  the  price  of  the  book.  There 
are  reproductions  from  the  most 
famous  portraits  of  Scott,  of  mem- 


bers of  his  family,  of  his  haunts 
and  residences,  of  Edinburgh, 
Abbotsford,  Ashestiel,  Lasswade 
cottage,  and  of  Scottish  abbeys ; 
of  members  of  the  publishing  firms 
who  published  his  books,  such  as 
James  Ballantyne,  Robert  Cadell, 
Archibald  Constable,  James  Mur- 
ray ;  of  James  Hogg,  Alexander 
Adam,  Henry  Cockburn,  John 
Gibson  Lockhart,  Charles  Mackay, 
Lord  Byron,  Sir  William  Forbes, 
Washington  Irving,  Miss  Ferrier, 
Rev.  George  Crabbe,  William 
Wordsworth,  Francis  Jeffrey, 
Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  and 
others.  The  notes  have  been 
drawn  from  Scott's  "  Familiar  Let- 
ters "  and  "  Journal ; "  "  Life  and 
Letters  of  Lockhart,"  by  Andrew 
Lang ;  MSS.  of  Lady  Louisa 
Stuart ;  Mrs.  Oliphant's  "  William 
Blackwood  and  His  Sons,"  "  Mem- 
oir of  John  Murray,"  "  Archibald 
Constable  and  His  Literary  Cor- 
respondents," etc.,  etc.  The  text 
is  printed  from  new  plates  on  a 
very  fine  antique  laid  paper,  deckle 
edges,  specially  manufactured  for 
this  fine  edition.  The  binding  is 
of  two  kinds — English  Buckram, 
paper  labels,  uncut,  deckle  edges  ; 
and  three-quarter  French  levant, 
hand-bound  and  tooled,  gilt  top, 
deckle  edges  ;  or  special  bindings 
in  fine  French  levant  may  be 
ordered. 

Reverting  to  the  value  of  the 
Notes,  an  interesting  example  may 
be  quoted  from  Vol.  I.,  page  1 30 : 
"  By  the  way,  before  Ivanhoe  made 
its  appearance,  I  had  myself  been 
formally  admitted  to  the  author's 
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secret ;  but  had  he  favored  me 
with  no  such  confidence,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  me  to 
doubt  that  I  had  been  present 
some  months  before  at  the  conver- 
sation which  suggested,  and  indeed 
supplied  all  the  materials  of,  one 
of  its  most  amusing  chapters.  I 
allude  to  that  in  which  our  Saxon 
terms  for  animals  in  the  field,  and 
our  Norman  equivalents  for  them 
as  they  appear  on  the  table,  and  so 
on,  are  explained  and  commented 
on.  All  this  Scott  owed  to  the 
after-dinner  talk  one  day  in  Castle 
Street  of  his  old  friend  Mr.  William 
Clerk,  who,  among  other  elegant 
pursuits,  has  cultivated  the  science 
of  philology  very  deeply."  The 
accompanying  note  is  as  follows  : 

It  is  said  that  the  character  of  Rebecca 
was  suggested  to  Scott  by  Washington  Irving's 
description  of  Rebecca  Gratz,  of  Philadelphia, 
a  lady  belonging  to  a  Jewish  family  of  high 
position  in  that  city,  with  whom  Irving  was 
intimate.  Miss  Gratz  had  been  a  friend  of  his 
betrothed,  Matilda  Hoffman,  and  in  her  youth 
had  loved  devotedly  a  man  in  every  way  worthy 
of  her,  but  the  difference  of  religion  made  their 
union  impossible.  During  a  conversation  with 
Scott,  Irving  spoke  with  much  feeling  of 
Rebecca  Gratz,  of  her  extraordinary  beauty,  of 
her  adherence  to  her  faith  under  most  trying 
circumstances,  of  her  nobility,  distinction,  and 
loveliness  of  character,  and  her  untiring  zeal 
in  works  of  charity,  greatly  interesting  his 
host,  as  the  guest  recalled  when  "Ivanhoe" 
appeared. 

Rebecca  Gratz  died  in  1869  in  her  eighty- 
ninth  year.  A  sketch  of  her,  with  a  portrait 
after  a  miniature  by  Malbone,  was  published 
in  the  Century  Magazine  for  September,  1882. 

The  appearance  of  this  great 
edition  is  opportune.  A  decided 
revival  of  interest  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  set  in.  It  is  not  sug- 
gested by  this  statement  that  there 
has  been  any  waning  of  interest  in 
his  novels,  which  have  kept  their 
strong  hold  over  the  reading  public; 
but  during  the  last  few  years  there 
has  been  an  awakening  in  the  study 
of  Scott's  personality  and  of  the 
scenes  and  episodes  in  his  romantic 


career.  Students  of  his  life  have 
risen  from  among  the  readers  of 
his  works,  and  the  demand  for 
everything  connected  with  the 
famous  "  Wizard "  has  been  in- 
creasing. It  is  a  good  sign  of  the 
times,  an  evidence  that  the  great 
masters  will  never  be  cast  aside, 
but  will  perennially  command  the 
admiration  of  a  cultured  public. 
Among  the  great  masters  none 
was  greater  than  Scott.  Here  is 
the  estimate  of  a  keen,  broad- 
minded  writer :  "  To  read  Scott's 
novels  is  one  of  the  recognized 
pleasures  of  life  ;  a  pleasure  which 
the  wise  old  world — which  knows 
more  than  its  teachers  can  tell  it — 
will  never  be  lectured  into  aban- 
doning. But  to  read  his  biography, 
to  read  his  letters,  to  read  his 
journal,  is  to  grow  in  love  with 
earth  because  such  a  man  has  lived 
on  it.  Lockhart's  proud  and  mel- 
ancholy reserve  had  melted  like  a 
snowdrift  under  this  genial  influ- 
ence ;  and  to  him  more  than  to 
other  men  had  come  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  Scott's  sane  and 
manly  virtues,  his  kindness,  his 
patience,  his  courage,  his  unosten- 
tatious acceptance  of  near  duties, 
his  absolute  immaculate  freedom 
from  the  literary  sins  of  envy„ 
jealousy  and  vanity." 

No  one  who  can  afford  it,  cer- 
tainly no  Scot  in  Canada,  should 
miss  the  opportunity  of  possessing 
a  set  of  these  volumes,  worthy 
as  to  subject,  artistic  excellence 
and  craftsmanship  to  be  placed  on 
the  shelf  alongside  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  the  bookman's  art 


The  British  Landlord :  Part  I. 
— This  is  the  first  part  of  a  series 
of  papers  which   have   been    pre- 
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pared,  and  are  in  course  of  publica- 
tion, by  Norman  Murray,  21  Beaver 
Hall  Hill,  Montreal.  As  to  Mr. 
Murray's  special  fitness  to  write  on 
this  subject  as  he  does  from  "a 
social,  economic  and  political  point 
of  view,"  no  doubt  remains  after  a 
perusal  of  the  first  paper  in  the 
series  now  issued.  Mr.  Murray's 
knowledge  of  the  British  landlord 
is  exhaustive,  his  knowledge  of  the 
Highland  laird  is  practical ;  he  has 
endured  in  person.  He  has  read 
deeply  the  literature  of  his  subject, 
and  has  obtained  an  easy  mastery 
over  the  fundamental  principles  of 
economics  and  of  social  and  agri- 
cultural problems.  Occasionally 
somewhat  extreme  in  expression, 
his  statements  generally  are  fairly 
open  to  verification  and  his  argu- 
ments lose  nothing  from  the  vigor 
with  which  they  are  urged.  Mr. 
Murray's  object  is  to  show  why 
the  British  landlord  should  be  en- 
tirely abolished — in  England,  Ire- 
land and  Scotland.  He  does  not 
object  to  private  ownership,  but  to 
lords  of  the  land,  as  he  probably 
would  to  lords  of  labor.  He  advo- 
cates that  the  people  be  given  free- 
holds ;  that  the  owner  should  not 
only  be  the  occupier  but  also  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil  he  holds,  and 
in  this  position  Mr.  Murray  may 
surely  claim  the  sympathy  of  all 
thoughtful  students  of  land  econo- 
mics. No  student  of  social  reform 
can  afford  to  overlook  the  land 
question — it  is  at  the  root  of  the 
food  question  and  of  harmful  mo- 
nopoly. The  value  of  Mr.  Mur- 
ray's essays  lies  not  altogether  in 
that  he  has  a  clear  view  of  this 
truth,  but  that  he  buttresses  his 
position  by  examples  as  vivid  as 
they  are  convincing ;  hence  his 
pages   are  not  an  abstruse  state- 


ment, but  a  story  bristling  with 
incidents  and  facts  of  thrilling 
power.  The  landlord  is  pilloried, 
but  it  would  be  entirely  inadequate 
to  characterize  the  "  Broadside  "  as 
a  mere  denunciation  of  landlordism. 
Root  principles  are  taken  hold  of 
which,  if  developed  and  projected 
into  the  realm  of  living  fact,  would 
revolutionize  and  bless  modern  life. 
Mr.  Murray  is  a  patriot — a  sane, 
far-seeing  patriot — who  has  enough 
of  the  make-up  of  the  prophet  and 
martyr  to  be  ahead  of  his  age,  but 
he  is  no  Jeremiah.  His  manner  of 
attack,  and  his  fearlessness — which 
might  probably  be  tempered  a  little 
to  advantage — are  not  likely  to 
attract  friends  to  him,  and  his  case 
is  too  good,  his  vision  too  clear,  his 
work  too  valuable  for  him  to  be 
left  as  "  the  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness."  It  is  only  by 
association  with  his  fellows,  by 
organization  and  concerted  effort, 
wisely  as  well  as  vigorously  di- 
rected, that  an  impression  can  be 
made  on  wrongs  in  this  material- 
istic, selfish  age.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  Mr.  Murray  is  doing  work 
that  some  day  will  bear  fruit. 
More  power  to  his  elbow.  Nah- 
nile  la  dha. 


Lady  Nairne's  Songs. — A  little 
volume  which  all  lovers  of  Scottish 
song  ought  to  be  grateful  for  is  a 
new  edition  of  "  Lady  Nairne  and 
Her  Songs,"  by  Rev.  George  Hen- 
derson, M.A.,  B.D.,  the  minister  of 
Monzie,  published  for  2/  by  Alex- 
ander Gardner,  Paisley.  Lady 
Nairne's  life-story,  as  well  as  her 
songs,  will  always  maintain  a  strong 
hold  on  the  popular  heart,  and  few 
Scottish  authors  more  richly  de- 
serve to  be  studied  and  known. 
The  authoress  of"  The  Land  o'  the 
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Leal "  was  born  in  1 766  at  Gask 
House,  Perthshire.  Her  father  was 
Lawrence  Oliphant  (referred  to  as 
the  "Auld  Laird"),  who  died  in 
1792.  Her  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  Robertson  of  Strowan.  When 
in  her  forty-first  year,  a  long  be- 
trothal happily  culminated  in  her 
marriage  with  her  second  cousin, 
Major  Nairne,  afterwards  Lord 
Nairne,  but  long  before  then  she 
had  composed  many  of  her  cele- 
brated songs.  She  shrank  from 
publicity,  and  by  strict  adherence 
to  a  nom  de  plume  she  was  able  to 
preserve  anonymity  practically  dur- 
ing her  lifetime.  Hence  it  was 
that  "  The  Land  o'  the  Leal "  could 
have  been  credited  to  another,  and 
it  was  no  small  compliment  that 
Burns  only  was  deemed  to  have 
been  gifted  enough  to  compose  so 
perfect  a  song  ;  and  the  critics,  and 
at  least  one  publisher,  included  it 
in  his  work.  It  is  supposed  that 
Lady  Nairne  was  influenced  by  the 
genius  of  Burns,  who  was  only  a 
few  years  earlier  than  herself  in  the 
field.  Indeed,  he  was  at  the  height 
of  his  fame  in  1793  when  she  com- 
posed her  first  poem.  She  forms  a 
link  in  the  poetic  chain  between 
Burns  and  Hogg  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Her  best  known  songs 
were  inspired  by  the  Jacobite 
sentiment  so  deeply  rooted  in  her 
family,  but  her  sympathies  em- 
braced whatever  she  believed  to  be 
good  and  true,  and  the  Covenanters 
of  Scotland  had  no  more  fervid 
admirer,  a  fact  she  has  proved  in 
more  than  one  song.  She  was  a 
pious,  cultured,  and  benevolent 
lady  of  the  olden  time — typically 
Scottish,  yet  not  narrowly  so  in 
any  respect.  She  impressed  her 
genius  on  her  own  generation,  and 
her  thoughts,  expressed  in  her  ex- 


quisite songs,  do  their  work  in  our 
time  in  mellowing  the  mind  and 
inspiring  the  heart  of  true  lovers 
of  their  kind. 


Canada,    My    Home. — At  one 

time  the  note  struck  by  the 
Scottish  settlers  was  wistful  and 
sad.  The  sacred  associations  of 
the  old  home  clung  to  them  with  a 
deadening  weight,  and  it  required 
all  their  faith  and  courage  to  face 
hopefully  the  hardships  of  pioneer 
life.  The  verses  they  composed 
and  the  letters  they  wrote  were 
pervaded  by  this  spirit. 

"  From  the  dim   sheiling  on  the  misty 
island 
Mountains  divide  us  and  a  waste  of 
seas ; 
But  yet  our  hearts  are  true,  our  hearts 
are  Highland, 
And  we  in  dreams  behold  the  Heb- 
rides." 

But  a  new  note  soon  appeared. 
The  bush  gave  way  to  the  clearing, 
the  clearing  to  the  broad  cultivated 
meadow,  the  log  shack  to  the  frame 
or  brick  dwelling,  and  as  the  coun- 
try emerged  the  muse  rose  on 
soaring  pinion,  radiant  and  proud. 

"  O  Liberty,  how  sweet  thou  art ! 
My  country  thrills  in  every  part 
With  thy  true,  living  voice  ; 
The  famished  poor,  the  trodden  slave, 
May  come  among  the  free  and  brave — 
In  Canada  rejoice. 

"  No  land  illumed  by  yonder  sun, 
Can  more  inspiring  be  than  One 

Where  my  far  visions  roam 
O'er  prairies  wide,  o'er  mountains 

grand — 
My  love  is  thine,  thou  lavish  land, 

Dear  Canada,  my  home." 

These  verses  are  from  a  poem 
entitled  "  Canada,  My  Home,"  by 
Grant  Balfour,  an  Edinburghan, 
who  has  made  Canada  his  home 
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and  whose  name  is  J.  M.  Grant. 
The  poem  is  a  good  illustration  of 
how  devotedly  attached  Old  Coun- 
try people  become  to  Canada  after 
a  few  years'  residence.  The  old 
land  is  still  dear  to  the  heart,  but 
so  is  the  new  land.  There  is  no 
feeling  of  isolation  nor  of  separa- 
tion ;  it  is  merely  a  change  of  place 
within  the  British  Empire,  and  the 
lover  of  Canada  shows  no  coldness 
to  the  Motherland.  "Grant  Bal- 
four "  has  done  service  to  Canada, 
of  no  small  value,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  this  poem.  It  ranks  among 
the  very  best  on  the  subject,  and 
they,  naturally  enough,  are  not 
few.  Not  only  is  the  tone  highly 
patriotic,  the  diction  is  felicitous 
and  the  spirit  truly  poetic — the 
quiet  spirit  of  the  contemplative 
poet — and  the  tribute  is  worthy  of 
the  country  in  whose  honor  it  has 
been  composed. 

The  author  has  wooed  the  muse 
to  some  account  in  other  paths, 
and  his  efforts,  one  and  all,  stamp 
him  as  a  thoughtful,  cultured  Scot, 
whose  horizon  is  brightened  by 
faith  in  the  eternal  verities,  and 
who  believes  in  conveying  his  own 
message  to  his  fellow  man  in  a 
quiet  and  kindly  manner.  His 
verses  to  the  late  Prof.  Henry  Cal- 
derwood  will  be  found  in  this  issue 
of  this  Annual,  and  discloses  the 
author's  own  sympathetic  mind. 
He  has  also  essayed  prose,  with 
marked  success,  two  of  his  best 
known  booklets  being  "The  Mother 
of  St.  Nicholas,"  a  charmingly  told 
story,  and  "The  Fairy  School  of 
Castle  Frank,"  a  child's  story,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  near  Toronto. 
Mr.  Grant's  talents  are  of  no  mean 
order  and  deserve  encouragement 
from  all  who  love  the  beautiful 
products  of  a  cultivated  mind. 


Love  Songs  of  Scotland.— The 

love  songs  of  Scotland  have  formed 
the  subject  of  many  a  prized  col- 
lection, and  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  an  end  to  the  process.  The 
material  certainly  is  exhaustless, 
and  the  demand  never-failing. 
Consequently  it  comes  to  be  a 
matter  of  judicious  selection  and 
good  editing  and  printing.  The 
collection  before  us  has  been  made 
by  Robert  W.  Douglas,  and  it  has 
been  published  by  McLeod  & 
Allen,  Toronto.  It  is  printed  on 
fine  paper,  beautifully  bound  in 
cream  cloth  boards,  decorated,  and 
is  suitable  for  souvenir  or  library 
use.  No  better  feeding  has  come 
our  way  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is 
not  expensive. 


The  Kilt  and  How  to  Wear  It 

By  the  Hon.  Stuart  Ruadri  Erskine. 
(Inverness:  The  Highland  News. 
Toronto :  The  Scottish  Canadian. 
Cloth,  pp.  102.  Price  $1.00.)  This 
brochure  is  the  offspring  of  a  gen- 
uine desire  to  uphold  the  Celtic 
dress — the  national  costume  of 
Scotland — and  the  author  deserves 
every  encouragement  in  his  patri- 
otic undertaking.  Were  that  more 
of  Scotland's  gentle  and  noble 
scions  put  their  hands  to  such  and 
similar  effort.  To  the  reader  it 
may  be  said,  that  in  this  small 
volume  the  author  gives  more  than 
he  promises  in  the  title.  He  gets 
down  to  more  than  one-half  of  his 
space  before  he  takes  up  the  High- 
land Dress.  The  preliminary  chap- 
ters are  devoted  to  comments  on 
such  subjects  of  absorbing  interest 
to  the  Scotchman  as  " '  Gaidheal ' 
and  'Gael'";  "Concerning  the 
Clans" ;  "  Of  the  Highland  Line  or 
Boundary";  "Of  Tartans";  "Of 
Clan   Tartans";  "Of  Hill  Checks 
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or  Tartan."  Then  we  came  to  the 
"  Celtic  Dress,"  and  the  details  are 
described — the  bonnet,  the  doublet, 
the  big  kilt  and  the  little  kilt,  the 
hose,  garters  and  brogues,  the 
plaid,  arms  and  ornaments.  High- 
landers not  infrequently  hold  curi- 
ous notions  regarding  the  national 
costume,  some  of  which  this  work 
will  help  remove,  and  there  are 
keen  observations  throughout  the 
book,  which  will  be  found  useful 
to  the  student  of  the  subjects  dealt 
with ;  but  to  the  average  reader, 
the  man  or  woman  who  has  not 
read  much  about  these  subjects, 
and  who  knows  less,  a  word  of  warn- 
ing is  necessary,  and  it  is  that  this 
book  cannot  be  accepted  as  con- 
clusive authority  on  quite  a  num- 
ber of  points  raised  and  dealt  with. 
At  the  same  time,  the  book  merits 
extensive  circulation  because  of 
its  suggestiveness,  the  refreshing 
breeziness  of  its  style,  and  the  un- 
doubted sincerity  of  the  author. 
A  few  illustrations  would  not  have 
come  amiss,  but,  as  it  is,  the  reader 
will  have  more  than  his  money's 
worth. 


The  Famous  Scots  Series. — 

This  series  of  biographies  of  famous 
Scots  still  goes  on,  one  of  the  latest 
being  a  brief  "Life  of  Henry  Drum- 
mond,"  by  James  Young  Simpson. 
The  publishers,  Oliphant,  Ander- 
son &  Ferrier,  Edinburgh,  supply 
them  to  the  trade  and  to  the  reader 
at  the  remarkably  low  figure  of 
1/6  each ;  and  surely  no  Scottish 
family  should  be  without  some  of 
them.  The  list  is  most  excellent, 
affording  a  wide  range  of  choice. 
This  Life  of  Dr.  Drummond  stands 
well  alongside  the  larger  one  by 
Professor  George  A.  Smith,  and 
the  very  readable  sketch  by  Cuth- 


bert  Lennox.  New  matter  is  in- 
cluded, but  the  book  is  not  so 
much  an  attempt  to  furnish  bio- 
graphical detail  as  it  is  a  broad 
study  of  the  man,  an  estimate  of 
his  work.  Of  Drummond,  as  a 
man  of  science,  Mr.  Simpson  hap- 
pily hits  the  mark  when  he  says : 
"  He  was  not  so  much  a  biologist 
invading  the  world  of  religion,  as 
a  poet  invading  and  capturing  the 
world  of  science."  "  To  his  mind 
the  azure  of  the  heavens  was  as 
scientific  as  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes ;  the  cellular  structure 
of  living  things  was  as  poetical  as 
the  greenness  of  the  grass.  He  for 
one  stood  back,  and  sought  the 
underlying  unity  of  the  natural 
and  the  spiritual."  Drummond's 
three  important  journeys  —  with 
Geikie  to  North  America  ;  to  Cen- 
tral Africa,  described  in  "  Tropical 
Africa  " ;  and  to  the  New  Hebrides 
— are  touched  upon,  and  a  sum- 
ming up  of  his  great  books,  in 
which  he  is  ranked,  is  given  in  this 
volume,  which,  as  a  bright,  read- 
able production  is  a  welcome  ad- 
dition to  the  Series. 


It  is  not  often  that  one  comes 
across  the  observations  and  im- 
pressions of  a  lady  octogenarian 
traveller,  even  in  these  days  of 
prolific  book-making.  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Stocks  resides  in  the  "  lang  toon  " 
of  Kirkcaldy,  and  her  story  is  of  a 
journey  therefrom  across  the  At- 
lantic to  New  York,  Niagara  Falls, 
and  across  the  Canadian  continent 
to  the  mining  camps  of  southern 
British  Columbia,  the  date  of  start- 
ing being  May,  1900.  The  object 
of  her  travels,  at  her  time  of  life, 
was  to  visit  relatives  and  see  the 
new  world  where  they  lived,  and 
the  courage  required  for  such  an 
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undertaking  is  apparent  in  her  de- 
scriptions and  comments  through- 
out the  narrative.  The  material 
she  gathered  for  her  diary,  of  which 
the  book  is  practically  a  reproduc- 
tion, and  the  information  she  gives 
are  remarkably  true.  Canadians 
will  be  interested  in  the  compari- 
sons drawn  and  in  the  impressions 
made  upon  an  intelligent  observer 
by  the  people  and  institutions  of 
this  country.  The  route  of  travel 
is,  of  course,  one  which  has  been 
often  the  subject  of  description, 
but  Mrs.  Stocks'  narrative  is  fresh, 
racy,  and  interesting,  notwithstand- 
ing, and  ought  to  be  of  special 
service  to  Scotchmen  intending  to 
visit  Canada  for  pleasure  or  settle- 
ment. The  book  is  published  by 
the  Fifeshire  Advertiser,  Kirk- 
caldy, where  copies  can  be  obtained 
on  application. 


Times  of  Retirement.  By  Rev. 
George  Matheson,  D.D.  (Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.,  Toronto.  Cloth,  pp. 
301.  $1.25  net.  See  page  84.)  Per- 
haps nothing  in  the  devotional 
literature  of  the  day  has  equal 
charm  to  Dr.  Matheson's  writings. 
With  a  delightful  style  there  is  a 
warmth  and  a  colouring  which  can 
only  come  from  a  mind  like  his — 
reflective,  sweet  by  chastening, 
courageous,  and  brave  —  for  the 
poet-preacher  of  Scotland  has  been 
blind  since  he  was  twenty  years  of 
age.  His  visions  have  been  pecu- 
liarly introspective,  and  he  trans- 
lates himself  on  the  printed  page. 
This  book  is  made  up  of  very  short 
meditations  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects such  as  a  devout  mind  would 
reflect  upon  for  comfort  and  rest, 
in  the  intervals  of  peace  from  life's 
strenuous  duties.  They  are  based 
upon  a  Bible  thought  or  sentence, 


but  are  not  wrought  out  addresses 
or  essays.  The  longest  can  be 
read  in  three  or  four  minutes,  and 
each  in  its  way  is  a  gem  of  purest 
thought  set  in  beautiful  language. 
The  point  of  view  is  to  appeal  to 
the  feelings  of  the  heart  through 
the  understanding.  "  A  man  may 
have  faith  in  what  he  does  not 
understand,  but  he  cannot  have 
emotion  in  what  he  does  not  under- 
stand," is  his  own  way  of  putting 
it,  and  therein  lies  an  explanation 
of  his  attitude  to  the  religious  life. 
The  book  is  prefaced  by  a  bio- 
graphical sketch,  furnished  by  the 
Rev.  D.  Macmillan,  M.A.,  editor  of 
Saint  Andrew,  a  Scottish  Church 
periodical,  which  tells  briefly  the 
pathetic  story  of  an  eminently  use- 
ful life. 


The  Twentieth  Century  New 
Testament,  Part  II.  —  (Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.,  Toronto.  Cloth, 
50  cents.)  The  second  part  of  this 
learned  work  well  repays  perusal. 
Taken  with  the  Authorized  Version 
the  lover  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
will  find  it  very  helpful  indeed. 
The  work  does  not  seem  to  be  de- 
signed to  supersede  the  Authorized 
Version  ;  its  purpose  is  to  give  a 
free,  rather  than  a  literal,  transla- 
tion, yet  faithful  to  the  "  true  sense 
of  the  original  Greek."  Therein 
lies  its  value.  As  a  companion  to 
the  translation  by  use  and  sacred 
by  association,  it  is  welcomed  as  a 
real  boon  to  the  careful  reader  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  language 
used  is  that  of  the  present  day — 
plain,  simple,  so  as  to  be  easily 
understood  by  young  and  old, 
learned  or  unlearned  ;  in  fact,  to 
reach  the  understanding  and  hold 
the  attention  of  all  classes  of 
readers. 
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The  Curler's  Annual,  issued  by 
the  Ontario  Curling  Association, 
for  this  year,  is  a  more  than  usually 
interesting  production.  It  is  the 
twenty-seventh  volume,  and  the 
material  for  such  a  repository 
would  seem  to  be  increasing  as 
time  glides  on.  Mr.  J.  S.  Russel, 
who  retired  from  the  post  of  secre- 
tary after  an  occupancy  of  more 
than  twenty  years,  contributes 
many  valuable  reminiscences.  Mr. 
Maclennan,  one  of  the  joint  editors, 
is  stirred  to  song,  and  gives  away 
the  "  secret  of  curling  "  in  verse  as 
smooth  as  the  ideal  ice  of  a  covered 
rink,  and  the  moral  in  his  last 
couplet  deserves  to  be  quoted  : 

"But  it's  only  the  man  in  a  curler  that 
counts, 
And  skill  without  that  is  nought." 

Much  interesting  matter  about  the 
roarin'  game  is  given  which  ought 
to  please  even  the  general  reader, 
while  the  statements  and  reports 
will  furnish  a  necessary  record  to 
the  devotees  of  the  game. 


Culture  and  Restraint  is  a  title 
which  demands  attention  because 
of  the  great  importance  of  these 
words  when  placed  in  juxtaposi- 
tion. The  question  raised  is,  prac- 
tically, the  proper  balance  of  the 
natural  and  the  supernatural  as 
agents  in  the  right  development  of 
man.  The  field  is  as  wide  as  it  is 
important,  for  the  whole  conduct 
and  belief  of  man  is  involved. 
Should  moral  considerations  in- 
fluence art  ?  or  should  authors,  art- 
ists, and  teachers  raise  ideals  free 
from  any  such  consideration  and 
based  entirely  on  nature's  untram- 
melled promptings  ?  To  harmon- 
ize the  supposed  discord  between 


the  culture  and  restraint  of  the  in- 
dividual is  no  easy  matter,  yet  is 
one  inviting  the  best  powers  of  a 
man  of  culture.  The  Rev.  Hugh 
Black  essays  the  task  in  his  "  Cul- 
ture and  Restraint,"  and  achieves 
a  remarkable  triumph.  The  names 
of  the  chapters  indicate  the  scope 
of  the  work  and  the  line  of  treat- 
ment. Some  of  them  are  :  "  Zion 
Against  Greece,"  "  The  ^Esthetic 
Ideal — Culture,"  "  Culture  as  Reli- 
gion," "  The  Perfect  Man,"  "  The 
Ascetic  Ideal  —  Restraint,"  "  Ori- 
gin and  Growth  of  Asceticism," 
"  The  Mediaeval  Treatment  of 
Sainthood,"  "  The  Teaching  of 
Jesus  on  Asceticism,"  "  The  Chris- 
tian Solution,"  etc.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  add  that  the  book  displays 
the  learning  and  persuasive  elo- 
quence for  which  Mr.  Black  is  dis- 
tinguished, and  is  a  most  welcome 
volume  at  the  present  time.  (Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Co.,  Toronto.  $1.50 
net.     See  page  84.) 


Robert  Urquhart  is  not  a  new 
book,  but  the  revival  of  interest  in 
it  by  the  public  falls  to  be  chron- 
icled. It  is  offered  in  handsome 
garb  by  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co., 
Toronto,  at  a  reduced  price,  and  to 
those  who  love  a  good,  high-class 
story — and  who  does  not  ? — it  will 
come  as  a  welcome  visitor.  The 
story  bristles  with  incident  woven 
around  a  simple  plot,  and  is  natu- 
ral and  entertaining.  Some  of  the 
staple  character  of  Scottish  maid 
and  matron,  of  sturdy  peasant  and 
honest  laird  is  worked  in,  and  while 
nothing  approaching  the  sensa- 
tional taints  the  page,  there  is  no 
want  of  movement  nor  of  excite- 
ment. It  is  a  good,  healthy  book, 
the  reading  of  which  ought  to  be 
interesting  and  instructive. 
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Professor  McFadyen,  of  Knox 
College,  has  steadily  made  his  way 
to  the  popular  heart  by  the  beauty 
and  warmth  of  his  devotional  writ- 
ings, as  he  has  to  the  minds  of  the 
learned  by  his  ripe  scholarship. 
As  an  author  he  is  always  read- 
able, nay,  delightful,  and  his  recent 
book,  "  The  Divine  Pursuit,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.,  Toronto  (210  pp.  Cloth,  $1.25), 
will  contribute  to  the  sacred  plea- 
sure of  every  thoughtful  reader. 
The  book  is  a  collection  of  brief 
meditations  on  incidents  and  texts 
of  Scripture  which  have  a  direct 
application  to  daily  life.  The 
studies  are  never  long,  but  are 
pithy  and  of  a  practical  turn.  To 
read  one  every  morning  might 
occupy  ten  minutes,  but  the  reader 
could  not  fail  of  deriving  tone  and 
temper  for  the  day's  labour,  which 
would  be  very  helpful  all  day  long 
in  life's  strenuous  battle.  The  title 
is  taken  from  one  of  the  chapters 
which  exemplifies  God's  constant 
care  for  man.  The  volume  con- 
tains things  worthy  of  Stalker's 
or  Drummond's  best. 


Canadian  Crystals. — This  vol- 
ume is  a  collection  of  poems  by 
Thomas  Watson,  of  Colborne,  Ont, 
an  author  whose  verse  has  been 
more  or  less  familiar  locally  for 
some  time,  and  will  now  be  wel- 
comed in  book  form.  One  notice- 
able thing  about  the  collection  is 
the  great  variety  of  theme  which 
Mr.  Watson  essays,  notable,  anni- 
versaries, clubs,  events,  institutions, 
places,  persons,  and  papers,  are 
poetized,  apostrophized,  and  pos- 
sibly immortalized,  by  his  ever- 
ready  muse.     No  small  skill  and 


power  are  disclosed  in  some  of  the 
poems,  and  everywhere  a  strong, 
healthy  spirit  pervades  them.  One 
of  the  best,  "  The  Heather,"  is  re- 
produced in  this  magazine  (p.  70), 
from  which  the  reader  can  form  a 
fair  estimate  of  Mr.  Watson's  verse. 
William  Briggs,  Toronto.  Cloth, 
pp.   160,  price  75   cents. 


Warwick  of  the    Knobs,    by 

John  Uri  Lloyd  (W.  J.  Gage  &  Co., 
Toronto.  Cloth,  pp.  305 ,  price  $1.25), 
is  one  of  the  best  books  of  the 
year.  It  is  a  story  of  Kentucky, 
and  is  to  the  manner  born.  The 
characters  are  not  merely  created, 
they  represent  and  illustrate  a 
people  with  local  peculiarities  of 
their  time — the  Civil  War — as  re- 
markable as  any  to  be  found  in 
the  rural  sections  of  the  back 
counties  of  any  State  or  Province 
on  the  Continent.  Warwick  was 
a  hard-shell  of  the  old  school — 
proud,  independent,  upright  —  a 
local  preacher  and  an  indomitable 
patriot.  His  name  and  family 
were  the  apples  of  his  eyes.  His 
boys  he  gave  to  his  country,  and 
they  fell  as  heroes  should  like  to 
fall.  The  pathos  of  his  life  was 
touched  through  the  misfortunes 
of  his  much-loved  daughter,  who 
was  basely  betrayed,  and  who  is 
the  heroine  of  the  story.  The 
author  is  a  past-master  of  his  art, 
and  holds  the  reader  from  begin- 
ning to  end  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
tale.  The  movement  is  rapid,  and 
not  a  dull  page  in  the  book.  The 
motive  is  wholesome,  the  aim  high, 
the  humour  genial,  and  the  scenes 
and  characterization  seem  true  to 
the  life  described.     (See  page  82.) 
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NOTES. 

"  Mac's  and  Their  Books  "  is  the 
title  of  an  interesting  announce- 
ment by  William  Briggs,  Toronto, 
which  will  be  found  by  the  reader 
on  page  82. 

The  two  volumes  of  the  corre- 
spondence which  passed  between 
the  poet  Burns  and  Mrs.  Dunlop 


are  offered  by  the  Scottish  Cana- 
dian, Toronto,  for  $2.50.  The 
published  price  is  $5.00. 

Norman  Murray,  21  Beaver  Hall 
Hill,  Montreal,  is  publishing  a 
series  of  "  Broadsides "  showing 
why  the  British  landlord  must  go. 
They  are  worth  more  than  the 
price,  which  is  only  5  cents  each. 


THE    HEATHER. 


BY  THOMAS  WATSON,  COLBORNE,  ONT. 

OMETIMES  in  the  brightest  of  weather, 
And  sometimes  in  seasons  of  gloom, 

We  long  for  the  land  of  the  heather, 
Arrayed  in  the  purple  of  bloom. 

Like  waves  of  an  infinite  ocean, 

Its  purple  expanses  most  fair 
Respond  to  the  voice  of  devotion 

With  thoughts  that  no  words  can  declare. 

Our  spirits  are  often  found  aching 

To  see  the  fair  vision  once  more, 
Of  billows  in  majesty  breaking 

On  wild  Caledonia's  shore. 

The  castles,  the  forts,  and  the  mountains, 
The  islands,  the  moorlands,  and  fens, 

The  rivers,  the  lakes,  and  the  fountains, 
The  hills,  and  the  dales,  and  the  glens — 

The  tomb  where  in  silence  is  sleeping 
The  dust  of  the  martyrs  of  God — 

All  these  are  united  in  keeping 

Our  hearts  with  the  heather-clad  sod. 

When  psalms  of  our  childhood  are  chanted 

We  join  in  the  sacred  refrain, 
Until  our  desire  seems  granted 

And  we  are  in  Scotland  again. 

The  sky  and  the  ocean  together, 
The  purple,  and  crimson,  and  gold, 

Present  in  the  beautiful  heather 
A  picture  that  never  grows  old. 


CHARACTERISTIC    ANECDOTES. 


One  Dominie  Campbell  was  one 
day  watching  a  carpenter  making 
repairs  in  his  house.  The  carpen- 
ter whistled  "  Maggie  Lauder "  as 
he  laboured,  and  worked  in  time 
to  the  tune.  "  Saunders,"  said  the 
dominie  presently,  "  can  you  no 
whustle  a  mair  solemn  and  godly 
tune  while  ye're  at  wark  ?  "  "  Ay, 
weel,  minister,  if  it  be  your  will  I'll 
e'en  now  do  it,"  and  he  immediately 
changed  the  tune  to  the  "Dead 
March  in  Saul,"  still  planing  in 
tune  to  the  music.  The  worthy 
dominie  looked  on  for  some  min- 
utes in  silence  and  then  said, 
"Saunders,  I  hae  anither  word  to 
say  till  ye.  Did  the  guidwife  hire 
ye  by  the  day's  wark  or  by  the 
job?"  "The  day's  wark  was  our 
agreein',  minister."  "  Then  on  the 
whole,  Saunders,  I  think  ye  may 
jist  as  weel  gae  back  to  whustling 
*  Bonnie  Maggie  Lauder.'" 

Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  when 
pleading  before  Lord  Mansfield  on 
some  question  of  manorial  rights, 
chanced  unfortunately  to  say,  *  My 
lord,  I  can  illustrate  the  point  in 
my  own  person ;  I  myself  have 
two  little  manors."  The  Judge 
immediately  interposed  with  one 
of  his  blandest  smiles,  "We  all 
know  it,  Sir  Fletcher." 

A  beggar-boy  asked  an  old 
gentleman  in  the  street  for  six- 
pence. "  What  will  you  do  with  it 
if  I  give  you  one  ?  "  asked  the  old 
gentleman.  "Turn  it  into  nine- 
pence  quick,"  replied  the  boy. 
1  How  ?  "  "  Give  me  the  tanner  and 
I'll  soon  show  yer."  The  boy  got 
the  money,  darted  off  to  a  baker's 
shop  and  bought  a  threepenny 
loaf,  with  which  he  returned  to  the 
old  gentleman  and  handed  him 
back  three  pennies.     "  How's  this  ? 


You  said  you  would  make  the  six- 
pence into  ninepence."  "  So  I 
'ave.  The  baker's  got  threepence, 
you've  got  threepence,  and  I've  got 
a  threepenny  loaf.  That's  nine- 
pence." 

Both  Clever. — A  Highlander 
was  out  for  a  walk  with  his  wife 
one  day,  and  had  the  ill-luck  to 
fall  into  a  river.  After  great  diffi- 
culty he  managed  to  scramble  out 
again,  and  was  assisted  up  the  bank 
by  his  wife,  who  had  been  most 
distracted.  "  Ah,  Donald,  dear," 
she  said,  "you  ought  to  be  very 
thankful  to  Heaven  fer  your  life 
being  spared  !  "  Donald  was  quite 
offended  at  this  way  of  putting  it. 
"  Ay,  ay  !"  he  replied,  "  Profitence 
was  ferry  kind,  but  I  was  ferry 
clever,  too !  " 

Disturbing  his  Nap. — In  a 
country  parish  in  Scotland  there 
lived  a  family,  one  of  whom  was  a 
herd  laddie.  He  was  having  a  nap 
at  the  fireside  after  supper  as  usual, 
when  his  mother,  giving  him  a 
rough  shake,  said,  "  Heest  ye  awa' 
tae  yer  bed.  Wakening  up,  he  in- 
dignantly retorted,  "  I  never  saw 
a  hoose  like  this.  It's  ■  Heest  ye 
awa'  tae  yer  bed,'  an'  in  the  mornin' 
it's  *  Heest  ye  an'  rise.'  But  I'll  hae 
a  rest  though  I  should  sit  up  a 
nicht." 

St.  Enoch's  Square,  Glas- 
gow.— Two  farmers  have  adjourned 
to  "  His  Lordship's."  First  farmer. 
"  Aye  man,  Peter,  I  was  ra'al  vext 
tae  hear  ye  had  lost  the  wife  ;  it's 
a  great  loss  tae  a  man."  Second 
farmer. — "  'Deed  is't ;  it's  like  a  dirl 
i'  the  elbow,  gey  an'  sair  at  the 
time ;  but,  man,  it  wad  ha'e  been 
naething  if  it  hadna  been  i'  the 
verra  middle  o'  the  harvest !  " 
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Imperial  Bank  of  Canada. 

Capital,  $3,500,000.  Reserve  Fund,  $1,850,000. 

DIRECTORS. 

T.  K.  MERRITT,  President.  WILLIAM  RAMSAY.  ROBERT  JAFFRAY. 

I».  R.  WILKJE,  Vice-President.         T.  SUTHERLAND  STAY.VER.  ELIAS  ROGERS. 

WILLIAM   HE.NDRIE. 

HEAD  OFFICE,  TORONTO.     °;  Say/SSSS!**1  Mana9e'' 


BRANCHES  IN  ONTARIO  AND  QUEBEC. 

Essex  Ingersoll  Ottawa  St.  Thomas 

Fergus  Listowel  PortColbome  Toronto 

Gait  Montreal,  P.Q.  Rat  Portage  Welland 

Hamilton  Niagara  Falls  St.  Catharines  Woodstock 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

BRANCHES  IN  MANITOBA,  NORTH-WEST  TERRITORIES  AND  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
Strathcona,  Alta.  Prince  Albert,  Sask.       Vancouver,  B.C.  Ferguson,  B.C. 

Edmonton,  Alta.  Rosthern,  Sask.  Golden,  B.C.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Calgary,  Alta.  Revelstoke,  B.C.  Nelson,  B.C.  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Brandon,  Man. 
AGENTS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 
CANADA— Bank  of  Montreal  and  Branches. 

GREAT  BRITAIN— Lloyd's  Bank,  Limited ;  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Banking  Co.  (Limited). 
PARIS,  FRANCE— Credit  Lyonnais. 

UNITED  STATES. 
New  York— Bank  of  Montreal,  Bank  of  America,  Duluth— First  National  Bank. 

Western  National  Bank.  Philadelphia — Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  National  Bank. 

Buffalo— Bank  of  Buffalo.  St.  Paul— Second  National  Bank. 

Boston— National  Shaumut  Bank.  San  Francisco— Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Bank. 

Chicago— First  National  Bank.  Portland,  Oregon— Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Bank. 

Detroit— Detroit  National  Bank.  SOUTH  AFRICA— Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa  (Limited). 


5%  Gold  Bonds. 

^F  you  wish  to  assure  to  your  widow  a  reasonable 
•  competence  for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  or  an 
income  which  will  provide  for  your  children  until  they 
have  attained  a  self-supporting  age,  you  can  secure  this 
under  a  GOLD  BOND  POLICY  more  effectively 
than  in  any  other  way. 
The 

Confederation  Life 

Association 

issues  policies  on  all  approved  plans  of  insurance, 
and  will  be  pleased  to  send  pamphlets  and  rates  on 
application. 

HON.  SIR  W.  P.  HOWLAND,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  President. 
W.  H.  BEATTY,  W.  D.  MATTHEWS,  Vice-Presidents. 

W.  C.  MACDONALD,  J.  K.  MACDONALD, 

Actuary.  Managing  Director. 

Head  Office    -    -    TORONTO. 
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Send  for  Celtic  Catalogue. 


ODD  : 
SCOTCH 
PIECES  : 


AW?  sfoc*  o/  CELTIC  JEWELLERY 

r*  contains  many  unusual  designs.  The 
most  of  them  are  miniature  reproductions 
of  ancient  Scottish  ornaments  and  Weap- 
ons combined  and  adapted  for  modern 
use. 

The   accompanying    illustration   shdtos 
one  of  our  beautiful  photo  frames. 


WAN  less  &  CO., 


Established 

1840. 


SCOTCH  JEWELLERS, 

168  Yonge  St.,  TORONTO. 


YOU   CAN    DEPEND   UPON    ITS   PURITY! 

Tartan  Tea,  the  Clansman's  Favorite 


ROYAL  STUART 

50  cents  per  lb. 


TARTAN 
TEA 

GUARANTEED. 


MACLEOD 

30  cents  per  lbs 


The  Clan  Brand 


Unsurpassed  for  refined  delicate 
flavor  and  fragrance. 


GORDON 

40  cents  per  lb. 


TARTAN 
TEA 

UNEXCELLED. 


ROB  ROY 

25  cents  pef  lbs 


BALFOUR  &,  CO., 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 
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A.  R.  AULD. 


NISBET  &  AULD, 


Cable  Address: 
"Auld" 
<S> 
Telephones: 

Main  2612 
Main  3718 


Select  Mooilens  an& 
^Tailors'  trimmings* 


32  &  34  Wellington  Street  West, 

TORONTO. 


SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT: 


J.     J.     J> 


Ladies'  Costume  Cloths. 

Clan  and  Family  Tartans  (54-in.  Pure  Wool). 

Steamer  Rugs  (large  assortment). 


JOHN  MURPHY  &  CO. 

cDireci  Importers  and  fytailers  of 

m  glass  Dry  Goods 


Our  motto,  "  The  best  on  the  best 

terms, "  has  built  up  an  ever-increasing 
business  of  over  thirty  years'  standing. 


A  complete  assortment  of 
Scotch  Blankets,  Scotch  Linens, 

Scotch  Muslins,  Scotch  Ginghams, 
Scotch  Plaids  and  Tartans 

always  kept  in  stock. 


Write  for  samples,  prices,  or  information. 


2341  &  2343  St.  Catherine  St., 

MONTREAL. 
66  &  68  Sparks  St.,  OTTAWA. 


Scotch  Tailoring 

You  admire  a  smartly  dressed  business 
man,  not  only  because  it  indicates  good 
taste,  but  good  business  habits. 

Scotcb  XTatlortna 

Gives  you  the  best  value  for  your  money 
because  you  can  depend  on  a  good  fit; 
and  if  you  wish  to  get  the  worth  of 
your  money  as  well,  select  from  the 
full  stock  of 

Scotcb  ant>  Bnaltsb 

Tweeds  and  Suitings  of  every  kind  at 
the  store  of 

W  J.  ROBERTSON 

flOercbant  bailor, 

378  Yonge  St.,         TORONTO. 
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JOHN  KAY,  SON  &  CO., 

LIMITED. 

o  Wholesale  and  cRetail  .  *  ♦ 


8 


Carpets  * 


*  <*  vArmn  *  * 


Oilcloths,  Linoleums, 

Curtains,  Draperies, 

Rigi)  €la$$  furniture,  mall  Papers. 


3 

O 


o 

© 
O 

THE  LEADING  HOUSE  IN  CANADA. 

VERY  BEST  QUALITY  CARRIED. 

6 

8  

g  THE  FIRM'S  NAME   IS  A  GUARANTEE. 

O 


8 


JoHn  Kay,  Son  <&  Co., 

Limited, 

8  TORONTO. 


'Phone  Main  3900.  Office,  36-38  King  St.  West. 
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H.  J.  CAULFEILD  DUGALD  HENDERSON  ROBERT  E.  BURNS 


Caulfeild,  Henderson  &  Burns 

17   AND  19   FRONT  ST.  WEST,  TORONTO 

Wholesale  Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 


}HE  demand  for  lines  of  our  own  manufac- 
ture constantly  increasing,  we  are  now 
busy  making  and  providing  for  orders 
already  taken  for  season  of  1903,  and  to 
insure  good  delivery  we  ask  intending  purchasers  to 
buy  early.  Our  range  of  clothing  is  the  finest  and 
most  extensive  we  have  ever  shown,  including  White 
Duck  Coats  and  Trousers,  Outing  Suits  in  striped 
Flannel  and  Worsteds,  Lustre  Coats  and  Vests,  Tweed 
Bicycle  Knickers,  Wine  Clerks'  Vests ;  also  fancy  Vests, 
Pique  and  Duck.     The  style  up-to-date  and  fit  perfect. 

Neckwear  is  another  branch  of  our  manufactur- 
ing which  is  very  popular  and  successful  owing  to  the 
latest  novelties  and  styles  always  being  shown.  We 
also  manufacture  everything  in  the  line  of  Shirts, 
including  white  and  colored  Dress  Shirts,  Neglig^  in 
Oxford,  Madras,  Percale,  etc.,  Workingmen's  Shirts 
in  Black  Sateen,  Gingham  and  Drills. 

Overalls,  Jackets,  etc. ,  are  another  of  our  special- 
ties, attention  being  given  to  strength  and  durability. 

We  also  make  a  special  study  of  the  Imported 
Underwear  and  Hosiery  Trade  of  which  we  have  a 
large  connection,  selecting  our  goods  from  the  very 
best  manufacturers  in  Britain  and  the  Continent. 
We  do  not  fear  any  competition  from  small  manu- 
facturers going  to  the  retail  trade  direct.  Compare 
our  samples  and  judge  for  yourself.  A  full  and 
complete  range  of  Men's  Furnishings  can  be  found  in 
our  stock.  We  thank  our  customers  for  past  favors 
and  solicit  a  continuance  of  the  same. 
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Scotch  Tweed 
Suits.    $15  up 

Send  for  Samples  and  Self-measurement 

Forms 


|  Philip  Jamieson,  ^,^oQ,o"S  § 
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Coal  that  is  clean, 

free  from  slate,  and  which  burns  with  an  even,  steady  heat, 
is  the  fuel  which  gives  best  satisfaction.  This  is  the  class 
of  Coal  we  sell,  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you 
when  next  you  require  a  high-grade  fuel. 

THE  STANDARD  FUEL  CO. 


Telephone  Main  4103. 


John.LBlaikie  Es 
Pres. 


OF  TORONTO,  LIMITED. 


EW.Rathbun  Esq. 
Vice.  Pres. 


CONSULTING   ENGINEERS 

G.CROBB  ChiefEngineer    .  -  ,™>r^..^~ 

H.N.ROBERTS  Sec.Tres.  HEAD  OFFICE    TORONTO 
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Scottish 

Clan,  Family  and 
Regimental 

Tartans 

DESIGNS  AND  COLORS  HISTORICALLY 
CORRECT. 

Heavy  all-wool  Kilting  and  fine  Saxony  wool  Costume 

Cloths. 
Spun  Silk  Shawls,  Wool  Shawls,  Plaids,  Mauds. 
Reversible  Travelling  Rugs,  Capes,  Cloaks. 
Hose,  Ribbons,  Handkerchiefs,  Ties,  Scarves. 
Highland  Suits  to  Order,  for  men,  boys  and  girls. 
Ladies'  Walking  Skirts  and  Costumes,  to  Order,  from 
fe  the  Scottish  Clan    and  Family  Tartans ;   also  in 
k  Scottish  Tweeds,  Homespuns,  Cheviots,  etc. 
Glengarry  caps,  Balmoral  Bonnets. 
Shoulder  and  Cap  Brooches,  Celtic  Buttons. 
Mail   Orders  and  Postal  Inquiries   given   prompt 
attention. 

Note. — There  are  many  descendants  of  Scottish 
families  entitled  to  wear  some  particular  Tartan, 
unaware  of  the  fact.  Our  reference  list  gives  name 
of  Clan  or  family  with  which  they  are  affiliated. 


JOHN  GATTO  &  SON 

■Ins  Street— Opposite  the  Post  Office. 
TORONTO 


Good  &  4f 
Printing' 

Can  be  Had  at  all  times  from 

u/>e  Mail  Job 
Fruiting  \^o. 

Limited 

75  YORK  STREET 
TORONTO 


The  W.  &  D.Dineen  Co.,  Limited 


Manufacturers  of 

Sealskin,  Persian  Lamb  and  other 
fine  fur  garments.  Pine  Fur 
Neckwear,  Scarfs,  Boas  and  Col- 
laretts.  Fur-lined  Capes,  Driving 
Goats,  Opera  Capes.  Special 
articles  made  to  order.  Fur  show- 
rooms open  all  the  year  round. 
Canada  is  the  greatest  fur  country 
in  the  world.  Furs  are  cheaper 
here  than  in  any  other  part. 
Tourists  can  save  money  by  buy- 
ing here. 


Che 

OUDeDiimttgOe, 

Limited 

Cor.  Yonge  and  Temperance  Sts. 
TORONTO 
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ooks  for  Scottish  Readers 


Cbe 

Cast  Caird 
of  macnab 


220  pages 
Crown,  Svo,  cloth 

$1.00 


A  N  account  of  the  Settlement  of  the  Township 
of  MacNab  on  the  Banks  of  the  Ottawa,  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Clan  MacNab,  and  of  the  Injustice 
and  Hardships  to  which  He  Subjected  Clansmen 
and  Settlers  who  had  Entrusted  their  Interests  to 
His  Keeping.     Edited  and  Published  by 

ALEXANDER    FRASER,    M.A. 

TORONTO. 


The  press  ha9  been  unanimous  in  its  praise  :— "  As  a  record  of 
historical  facts  the  book  is  both  interesting  and  entertaining. 
.  .  .  It  is  an  attractive  narrative  rather  than  a  dry  history." — 
Toronto  Daily  Mail  and  Empire. 

"The  story  is  readable  and  interesting  .  .  .  deserves  a 
place  among  the  best  publications  on  Early  Ontario." — The 
Toronto  Daily  Globe. 


Cbe 

£lan  fraser 

in  Canada 


Half-tone  portraits 

Svo,  cloth 


$1.00 


PUBLISHED  under  the  Auspices  of  the  Clan 
Fraser  Society  of  Canada,  by 

ALEXANDER    FRASER,    M.A. 

TORONTO 


"Should  be  in  every  Clansman's  library." 

"An  excellent  work  .  .  .  admirably  executed."— The 
Week,  Toronto. 

"The  Clan  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  publication  of  such  a 
vade  mecum  of  its  history  and  heroes  as  this  little  book  un- 
doubtedly is."— Mail  and  Empire,  Toronto. 

"  Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  Clan  Fraser  book,  which  is  a 
most  creditable  production  and  remarkably  accurate." — B.  Homer 
Dixon,  Esq.,  K.N.L.,  Toronto. 

"Within  small  space  you  have  compressed  much  important 
information  in  a  style  as  readable  as  the  facts  are  interesting." — 
Allan  Cassbls,  Q.C.,  Past  President  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Society, 
Toronto. 


1MRIE,  GRAHAM  &  CO.,  CHURCH  STREET,  TORONTO. 
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Books  for  Scottish  Readers 

44  Coronto " 

HISTORICAL 
DESCRIPTIVE 

and 
PICTOUIAL 

PRICE 

25  cents 

* 

•"PHIS  is  the  only  authorized  and  official 

GUIDE  BOOK  OF  TORONTO 

It   has   been   prepared   under   direction,  and   by 
authority,  of  the  City  Council  of  Toronto.    The 
information  it  contains  is  reliable,  and  every  point 
of  interest  is  touched.     No  more  suitable  Souvenir 
of  Toronto  can  be  procured.     It  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated, and  the  Cover  is  a  work  of  art.     Fifteen 
thousand  already  disposed  of.     By 

ALEXANDER    FRASER,    M.A., 

TORONTO 

Ceabbar 

nan 

$onn 

(IN  GAELIC) 
PRICE 

$1.00 

'T'HE  BOOK  OF  HEROES: 

Essays :    Critical,    Biographical    and    De- 
scriptive.    By 

ALEXANDER    FRASER,   M.A, 

TORONTO 

"Characterized  by  elegance  of  style,  purity  of  diction,  raci- 
ness,  and  happy  choice  of  subjecte."— Press  Notice. 

Orders  for  any  of  the  above  books  received  by  the  author, 
Canada  Life  Building,  Toronto,  or  by 

IMRIE,  GRAHAM  &  CO., 

31  CHURCH  ST.,  TORONTO. 
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Warwick 

of  tbe 

Knobs 

BY 

JOHN  URI  LLOYD, 

Author  of 
"  Stringtown-on-the-Pike." 

Fully  Illustrated. 

From  your  Bookseller,  or 


"The  story  is  clear 
as  crystal.  It  is  a  re- 
markable study  of  a  re- 
markable people." 

— Louisville  Times. 


"  It  is  destined  to  live 
in  literature.  Undoubt- 
edly the  strong  book  of 
the  year. " —  Cincinnati 
Times-Star. 


The  TORONTO  STAR  says: 

"  It  strikes  the  reader  on  every  page.  There 
is  not  an  irrelevant  word,  not  an  unnecessary 
word.  From  the  title  page  to  the  end  the 
tale  proceeds  with  the  swiftness  and  direct- 
ness of  a  bullet  from  Warwick's  own  great 
bear  gun." 


Cloth,  $1.25;  Paper,  75  cents. 


W.  J.  GAGE  A,  CO.,  Limited,  TORONTO. 


UMaCSM    and    tKeir    BOORS. 


McEvoy 


McHarg 


From  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Wide  West. 

By  BERNARD  McEVOY. 

The  Great  West  of  Canada  seen  through  the  spectacles  of  a 
well-known  newspaper  man.     Cloth,  illustrated,  $1.50. 


From  Quebec  to  Pretoria. 

By  W.  HART-McHARG. 

History  of  the  First  Canadian  Contingent  to   South  Africa. 
With  Sketch  Maps.     Cloth,  $1.00. 


McLachlan 


Maclean 


Poems  by  Alexander  McLachlan. 

With  Introduction  by  REV.  E.  H.  DEWART,  D.D., 
and  Biographical  Sketch  by  ALEX.  HAMILTON,  M.D. 

Cloth,  $1.25;  half-calf,  gilt  top,  $2.50. 


Better  Lives  for  Common  People. 

By  JOHN    MACLEAN. 

Another  volume  in  the  "Books  on  the  Better  Life"  Series. 
Cloth,  50  cents. 


WILLIAM  BRIGCS,  29-33  Richmond  St.  W.,  TORONTO. 
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New    Cdition 

Lockhart's  Life 
of   Scott 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  'Walter  Scott,  Bart. 


By  John  Gibson  LocKhart. 


Large  paper  edition,  limited  to  one  hundred  copies  for  Canada ;  illustrated 
with  seventy  photogravures,  chiefly  reproductions  of  oil  paintings  by  cele- 
brated artists ;  printed  on  fine  antique  laid  paper,  deckle  edges ;  bound  in 
English  buckram ;  paper  labels ;  complete  in  ten  volumes.  Five  dollars  a  volume. 
Three-quarter  French  levant,  hand  bound  and  tooled,  gilt  top,  deckle  edges. 
Ten  dollars  a  volume. 

The  new  edition  of  this  great  English  classic  has  been  issued  owing  to  the 
large  amount  of  comparatively  recent  material  that  has  come  to  light  regard- 
ing Scott  and  many  of  the  people  referred  to  in  the  Biography. 

Taking  advantage  of  all  this  large  fund  of  material,  the  Editor,  Miss 
Susan  M.  Francis,  has  compiled  a  series  of  extremely  interesting  and  valu- 
able notes,  of  very  great  importance  in  connection  with  the  subject,  but  of 
a  kind  which  could  not  have  been  incorporated  by  the  author  himself. 

To  read  Scott's  novels  is  one  of  the  recognized  pleasures  of  life,  but  to 
read  his  biography,  to  read  his  letters,  to  read  his  journal,  is  to  grow  in 
love  with  earth  because  such  a  man  has  lived  on  it. 

Lockhart,  more  than  any  other  man,  had  knowledge  of  Scott's  sane  and 
manly  virtues,  his  kindness,  his  patience,  his  courage,  his  unostentatious 
acceptance  of  near  duties,  his  absolute  immaculate  freedom  from  the  literary 
sins  of  envy,  jealousy  and  vanity. 

This  edition  can  be  obtained  on  easy  instalment  payments.  Further  par- 
ticulars sent,  on  receipt  of  request,  by  the  publishers. 


George  N.  Morang  <SL  Company,  Limited 

Toronto 
Sole  Agents  in  Canada  for 

The    Macmillan    Company's    Publications. 

CUT  THIS   OUT 

Messrs.  George  N.  Morang  &  Company,  Limited, 

90  Wellington  Street  West,   Toronto. 

Please   send  me,    free  of   all  charge,    further   information,  terms,  etc.,    re 
"Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,"  and  oblige, 


Date 
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Publications 


"By  Newell  <Dwight  Hillis. 
DAVID,  THE  POET  AND  KING 

The  Romance  and  Tragedy  of  his  Career,  Fall 
and  Recovery. 

Illustrated  by  Rhead.    8vo,  two  colours,  antique, 
75  cents  net. 

"  Dr.  Hillis  has  presented  something  more  than  a 
mere  sketch.  All  the  romance,  tragedy,  and  pathos 
of  his  career  is  graphically  related  in  clear-cut,  narra- 
tive style.  Moralizing  never  intrudes,  yet  no  one  can 
read  without  feeling  something  of  awe  at  the  life  of 
the  man." — New  York  Times. 

GREAT  BOOKS  AS  LIFE-TEAGHERS 

Thirteenth  edition.    12mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.50 ; 
Watered  Silk  edition,  12mo,  $2.00  net. 

The  masterpieces  of  the  world's  literature  are 
treated  in  the  best  style  of  this  gifted  author.  Dr. 
W.  C.  Gray,  in  The  Interior,  thus  reviews  the  work : 
"The  chief  attraction  of  this  volume  is  its  ethical 
value, — we  would  say  its  spiritual  value,  had  not 
the  word  been  hackneyed  out  of  its  virile  meaning. 
Chiefly,  the  book  is  a  study  of  conscience,  of  that 
dignity  and  divinity  in  the  soul  of  man  which  is  the 
highest  evidence  of  its  origin  and  of  its  immortality, 
and  which,  by  the  grace  and  energy  of  God,  lifts  him 
out  of  gulfs  of  slime  as  a  star  is  lifted  out  of  the 
sea." 

A  MAN'S  VALUE  TO  SOCIETY 

Twentieth  edition.    12mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

"  Right  to  the  point  and  as  good  as  gold.  .  .  . 
The  author  knows  how  to  reason  as  well  as  to  preach 
and  clothe  his  thoughts  in  beautiful  forms  of  expres- 
sion. The  volume  is  a  storehouse  of  enrichments  for 
the  practical  and  spiritual  life,  and  makes  its  points 
with  splendour  of  illustration  and  cogent  reasoning." 
— The  Independent. 


"By  the  cAuihor  of  "  The  Captain  of 
the  Janizaries. " 

DEBORAH 

A  Tale  of  the  Times  of  Judas  Maccabasus. 

By  James  M.  Ludlow.  Illustrated,  12mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Patterson  du  Bois  says:  "Clean,  dignified,  in- 
forming, and  elevating.  It  is  full  of  the  colour  that 
characterizes,  the  light  and  shade  that  emphasize, 
and  the  movement  that  awakens  expectancy  and 
holds  the  interest.  The  conscientious  limning  of  his- 
torical personages,  as  well  as  historical  events,  in 
graphic  phrasing  alone  gives  the  book  a  place  among 
the  historical  novels  that  have  a  strong  claim  for  per- 
manency. .  .  .  The  plot  is  ingenious  and  skilfully 
unfolded.    .     .    .    It  is  a  work  of  literary  art." 


Ifelph  Connor's  €Most  Conspicuous  and 
Substantial  'Book. 

THE  MAN  FROM  GLENGARRY 

A  Tale  of  the  Great  Northland.    12mo,  cloth, 

decorated,  $1.25. 
The  half  million  or  more  admirers  of  Ralph  Con- 
nor's inimitable  miners  of  "  Black  Rock"  or  cowboys 
of  "The  Sky  Pilot"  will  give  cordial  welcome  to  his 
lumbermen  in  "The  Man  from  Glengarry."  It  is  a 
wild  scene  in  the  Great  Northland,  its  rough-hewn 
shanties  and  log -jams,  but  not  so  wild  as  the  tumult 
in  the  hearts.  The  strong  current  of  the  river  farther 
down  was  not  more  mighty  in  its  peace  than  those 
same  hearts  under  the  influence  of  a  woman,  an  angel 
of  mercy  to  the  hardj-  pioneers. 

By  Hugh  Black,  Author  of  "Friendship." 
CULTURE  AND  RESTRAINT 

12mo,  decorated  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

Mr.  Black  ranks  among  the  leading  essayists  of  to- 
day: Related  to  "Friendship"  in  the  development 
of  ethical  qualities  is  "  Culture  and  Restraint,"  and 
in  this  measure  is  this  new  book  a  companion  to  Mr. 
Black's  earlier  volume. 


<By  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D. 
THE  SUNNY  SIDE  OF  CHRISTIANITY 

16mo,  cloth,  60  cents  net. 

Sets  forth  the  various  phases  and  relations  of  Love 
in  the  practical  daily  life,  as  theory  and  experience, 
as  a  lubricant,  as  a  means  of  knowing.  It  has  all  of 
Dr.  Parkhurst's  peculiarly  vivid  style,  with  a  sweet- 
ness and  every-day  sunniness  that  is  wonderfully 
attractive.  

*By  George  cMatheson. 

TIMES  OF  RETIREMENT 

Devotional  meditations  by  the  author  of  "  Moments 

on  the  Mount."    With  a  Biographical  Sketch  by 

the  Rev.  D.  MacMillan.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.25  net. 

By  the  well-known  popular  blind  preacher.    Based 

upon  the  belief  that  devotion  is  not  a  thing  of  the 

heart,  but  of  intellectual  conviction,  and  must  be  the 

child  of  reflection. 

By  Franklin  Welles  Calkins. 
MY  HOST,  THE  ENEMY 

And  Other  Tales  of  the  North-west. 

P.'":HT'  12mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1L5Q.         "7 
Tales  of  a  borderman,  fresh  and  crisp,  ancTin'tensely 
interesting.    The  stories  are  full  of  the  wild,  free  air 
of  the  prairie,  the  scent  of  the  forest.    A  book  that 
the  boy  as  well  as  the  boy's  father  will  relish. 


Write  for  our  complete  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FLEMING   H.  REVELL  COMPANY, 

25-37  Richmond  St.  West,  TORONTO. 

(Booksellers'  Row). 
Chicago :  63  Washington  St.  New  York  :  158  Fifth  Ave. 
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ROBERT  BURNS' 
^LETTERSee^ 

TO  MRS.  DUNLOP 

This  famous  correspondence  published  in  full  for  the  first  time, 
with  elucidations  by  William  Wallace,  editor  of  Robert  Chambers' 
Life  and  Works  of  Robert  Burns,  etc.  Printed  on  fine  paper ; 
finely  illustrated  ;  2  vols. 


A     FEW    SETS    OF    THIS    FINE    WORK,     PUBLISHED    AT 
35.00,     18    OFFERED    AT    $3.00     BY 


The    Scottish    Canadian 

53   Canada   Life  Building 

The  ^Scottish  Canadian 

The   only   Scottish   Canadian 
Journal    Published 

Devoted  to  Scottish  Literature,  History  and  Antiquities ;  Burnsiana 
a  specialty. 

News  of  the  Old  Land  and  of  Canada. 

The  Thistle  and  Maple  Leaf  entwined. 

Contains  contributions  from  the  best  Scottish  writers  in  Canada. 

The  Journal  of  Scottish  Societies  in  Canada. 

Price,  $1.00  a  year;  10  cents  a  copy. 

Advertising  rates  on  application. 


53  Canada  Life  Building  -  Toronto,  Ont. 
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I  Books  for  Canadian  Scots  | 

Scotch-Canadian  Poets  Vol.  i.:   Collected  and  Published  by  the 
Caledonian  Society  of  Toronto. 

Selections  from  37  Scottish  Canadian  Poets,  Biographical  Sketches  and  Photo-Engravures. 
Crown  Octavo,  cloth,  gilt,  over  320  pages.     Post  free  to  any  part  of  the  world  for  $1.00. 

IUDIC90     DflEMQ  ■     ^e  latest  edition  of  John  Imrie's  Poems,  making  a  bulky  volume. 
ImltlC    O     rUCHlVI     Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.     Price,  $1.00. 

Scotch         9c.  The  Highland    Qe.  Capt.  Ross  on  the       OCa 

Readings,    L  U  C  »  Soldier,  lJOi  South  African  War,     L  v  U  ■ 

Scottish  Music,  Scottish  Songs,  Scottish  Readings,  at  Lowest  Prices. 


IMRIE,  GRAHAM  (Si  CO., 
31  Church  St.,       -      -      Toronto,  Canada 

The  BROWN  BROS.,  Limited 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

ACCOUNT  BOOKS  STATIONERY 

FINE  LEATHER  GOODS        DIARIES,  ETC. 
PAPER,  every  kind  BOOKBINDING,  every  style 

Every  REQUISITE  for  BANKS,  COMPANIES  and  OFFICE. 

51-53  Wellington  Street  West     -    Toronto 

The    Complete    Stationery    House.      Established    Half  a    Century 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KEEP  WARM 

THIS  WINTER 
ORDER  YOUR  COAL  OF  US. 

It's  COAL  that  has  pleased 

for  years. 

P.  BURNS  &,  CO., 

38  King  St.  East.  Phone  131  Main. 
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ROBERTSON  &  MACLENNAN, 

BARRISTERS,    SOLICITORS, 
NOTARIES,    ETC. 

Canada  Life  Building,  Toronto. 
'Phone  Main  2285. 

JOHN  BALL  DOW, 

BARRISTER,    ETC. 

Whitby,  Ont. 

M EARNS  &  HUNT, 

BARRISTERS,    ETC. 
Freehold  Building,  Toronto. 
Phone  Main  1775. 


PRASER  &  McKEOWN, 

BARRISTERS,    NOTARIES,    ETC. 
Ma?n  1684.  15  Toronto  St.,  Toronto. 

R.  L.  Frasbr.  S.  Wktlib  McKbown. 

McLEAN  &  McCALLUM, 

BARRISTERS,    SOLICITORS, 
NOTARIES,    ETC. 

61  Victoria  St.,  Toronto. 
'Phone  Main  1345. 

TTRQUHART  &  URQUHART, 

BARRISTERS,  SOLICITORS,  ETC. 
Medical  Council  Building, 

'Phone  Main  2986.        157  Bay  St.,  Toronto. 
Money  to  Loan. 


fIDebicaL 


THOMAS  WYLIE,  M.D., 

GENERAL   PRACTITIONER, 
685  Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
'Phone  North  650. 

J    B.  FRASER,  M.D., 

655  Queen  Street  East, 

Toronto,  Ont. 
'Phone  Main  101. 

J    F.  UREN,  M.D.,  CM., 

137  Church  Street, 

Toronto,  Ont. 
'Phone  Main  126. 


JOHN  FERGUSON,  M.D., 

GENERAL   PRACTITIONER, 

264  College  Street,  Toronto. 
'Phone  North  1193. 

PD.  FRASER  BOWIE,  M.D., 

GENERAL   PRACTITIONER, 

191  Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto. 
'Phone  Main  2737. 

r\R.  JOHN  H.  McFAUL, 

PHYSICIAN   AND  SURGEON, 

197  Carlton  St.,  Toronto. 
'Phone  Main  568. 


(BeneraL 


A     H.  HOWARD, 

713  Temple  Building,  Toronto. 
DESIGNER. 
Decorator  of  Presentation   Addresses. 

WALTER  S.  ALLWARD, 

SCULPTOR, 
701  Temple  Building,  Toronto. 
Scottish  Figures  a  Specialty. 

IT    M.  STEVENSON, 

"  Brilliant  Sign  Letter." 
White  Enamel  Letters. 

PRACTICAL   SIGN   WRITER, 

46  Adelaide  St.  East,  Toronto. 
'Phone  Main  2356. 


W    A.  SHERWOOD, 

ARTIST, 


Toronto,  Ont. 


Portraits  a  Specialty. 


r<EO.  BRUNECH, 

ARTIST, 
Portrait  and  Landscape, 

Union  Buildings,  Toronto  St.,  Toronto. 

J    WILSON  GRAY, 

ARCHITECT, 

Confederation  Life  Building, 

Toronto  Ont. 
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ASSESSMENT   SYSTEM. 

Sons  of  Scotland  Benevolent 

Association. 


A  benevolent,  Social  and  fraternal  Association* 


This  Society  was  organized  in  the  City  of  Toronto,  in  1876,  and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1880,  and  registered  under  the  Insurance  Corporations  Act  of  1892. 

To  encourage  a  love  of  all  that  has  made  Scotland  great  and  honoured  among  the  nations,  The  Sons  of 
Scotland  Bbnbvolbnt  Association  has  been  formed.  The  objects  of  the  Association  are  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  Scottish  music,  poetry,  history  and  general  literature ;  to  encourage  the  wearing  of  the  national  costume, 
and  the  practice  of  athletic  games,  sports  and  amusements ;  to  promote  and  maintain  a  love  and  kindly 
feeling  for  one  another,  and  to  provide  a  scheme  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  the  destitute,  the  widow  and  the 
orphan,  and  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  This  assistance  is  not  given  as  a  charity,  but  as  a  right,  founded  on 
the  principles  of  the  mutual  benefit  association. 

Membership  is  divided  into  two  classes,  "  Active  "  and  "  Honorary."  Active  members  are  those  who  have 
the  privileges  of  the  Benefit  Fund.  Honorary  membership  may  be  conferred  by  a  Subordinate  Camp  on 
worthy  persons  who  are  over  fifty  years  or  who  have  failed  to  pass  the  Medical  Examination. 

RESERVE  FUND. 

The  Reserve  is  the  money  remaining  to  the  credit  of  the  Beneficiary  Fund  after  the  payment  of  death 
claims,  and  provides  against  excessive  assessments  in  any  one  year  as  well  as  an  absolute  guarantee  of  the 
solvency  of  the  Association. 

1893  ----  $  1,090  50  1898  -  -   -   -  $68,836  65 

1894  ---   -  8,763  68  1899  -  -   -   -   85,613  96 

1895  -   -   -  16,955  91  1900  -  -   -   -  102,722  12 

1896  -  32,489  47  1901  -  115,517  49 

1897  -   -   -   -  52,638  60 

It  is  the  privilege  of  every  man  of  Scottish  birth  or  descent  to  be  a  candidate  for  membership  in  this 
flourishing  association,  and  no  Scotchman  or  descendant  of  a  Scotchman  should  be  without  the  protection  and 
provision  which  the  Sons  of  Scotland  Association  provides. 

The  Sons  of  Scotland  Benevolent  Association  is  a  Canadian  Institute. 

It  is  the  largest,  the  greatest  and  the  strongest  Scottish  organization  in  the  world. 

IT  IS  SUBSTANTIAL,  SAFE,  AND  STRONG. 

Canada  has  the  honour  of  having  the  largest  Scottish  Association  ever  formed. 
The  S.  O.  S.  appeals  to  the  patriotism  and  good  sense  of  Scotchmen  in  Canada. 

Young  Scotchmen  are  especially  invited  to  join  the  Association,  it  being  particularly  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  class. 


For  rates  and  all  necessary  information  apply  to 

D.  M.  ROBERTSON, 

ALEXANDER  FRASER,  Grand  Secretary, 

Qraild    Chief.  Canada  Life  Building,  Toronto. 
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(assessment  system.) 

Independent  Order  of  foresters 

"THE  BEST  FRATERNAL  BENEFIT  SOCIETY  IN  EXISTENCE." 

Membership,  May  1st,  1902,  200,000.  Reserve,  $5,433,539.40. 


HEAD    OFFICE  : 
The  Temple  Building,  Corner  Richmond  and  Bay  Streets,  Toronto,  Canada. 

OFFICE  FOR  EUROPE— 24  Charing  Cross,  LONDON,  ENGLAND. 
OFFICE  FOR  UNITED  STATES— 6436  Kimbark  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
OFFICE  FOR  INDIA— 4  Lyon's  Range,  CALCUTTA. 
OFFICE  FOR  AUSTRALIA— 73  Temple  Court,  MELBOURNE. 


Benefits  Given  by  the  I.O.F. 

In  addition  to  the  Social  and  Fraternal  Privileges  which  a  Forester  enjoys  by 
virtue  of  membership  in  this  great  Fraternal  Order,  the  following  substantial  Benefits  are 
provided : 

PROVIDED  BY  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 

1.— A  Mortuary  Benefit  of  $500,  $1,000,  $2,000,  $3,000,  $4,000  or  $5,000,  payable  to  the 
Beneficiary  on  the  death  of  the  member,  less  the  amount,  if  any,  paid  on  account  of 
Total  and  Permanent  Disability  Benefit. 

2.— A  Total  and  Permanent  Disability  Benefit  on  account  of  accident  or  disease 
of  $250,  $500,  $1,000,  $1,500,  $2,000  or  $2,500,  being  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the 
Mortuary  held,  and  is  payable  to  the  member  on  being  adjudged  thus  totally  and 
permanently  disabled  ;  in  addition,  the  member  is  relieved  from  all  further  payment 
in  the  Order  ;  and  on  the  member's  death  the  balance  of  the  Mortuary  Benefit  is  paid 
to  the  beneficiaries. 

3.— A  Total  and  Permanent  Disability  Benefit  on  account  of  old  age  (after  the 

member  reaches  the  age  of  70  years)  (a)  the  Old  Age  Disability  Benefit  or  (6)  the 
Old  Age  Pension  and  Burial  Benefit,  at  option  of  the  member,  on  being  adjudged 
thus  totally  and  permanently  disabled. 

(a).— The  Old  Age  Disability  Benefit  is  $50,  $100,  $200,  $300,  $400  or  $500,  according 
to  the  amount  of  Mortuary  Benefit  held,  and  is  payable  annually  for  ten  years  ;  in 
the  event  of  death  occurring  before  the  ten  annual  payments  are  made,  the  unpaid 
balance  will  be  paid  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the  deceased  member. 

(&). — The  Old  Age  Pension  and  Burial  Benefit  is  a  stipulated  sum,  graded  in  amount 
according  to  amount  of  Mortuary  Benefit  held  and  the  age  at  which  the  member  is 
adjudged  totally  and  permanently  disabled  on  account  of  old  age,  payable  annually 
thereafter  ;  and  $100  payable  at  the  death  of  the  member  to  provide  due  and  proper 
burial  of  the  member. 

4. — Au  Old  Age  Benefit. — All  members  of  the  Order  cease  paying  Mortuary  Assessments 
and  Court  Dues  when  they  attain  the  age  of  70  years. 

(FOR  SUBORDINATE  COURTS   ONLY.) 

5. — A  Sick  Benefit  of  $3  a  week  for  the  first  two  weeks,  $5  per  week  for  the  next  ten 
weeks,  and,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Council,  $3  per  week  for  twelve 
additional  weeks  of  any  illness  or  disability.  (The  Sick  and  Funeral  Benefits  are 
optional.  It  costs  $2  to  become  enrolled  for  them  ;  the  monthly  assessments  run 
from  40c.  to  $1  per  month  according  to  age  at  enrolment.) 

(PROVIDED   BY   THE   COURTS.) 

6. — Free  Medical  attendance  of  the  Court  Physician  of  the  Court  within  whose  jurisdic- 
tion the  member  is  taken  sick,  except  where  the  Court  by  by-law  has  dispensed  with 
free  medical  attendance.  Some  Courts,  in  addition,  furnish  medicine  free,  and  in 
certain  cases  trained  nurses  if  deemed  necessary  by  the  Court. 


For  Full  Details  of  the  I.O.F.  Benefit  System,  apply  to  any  Officer  or  Member  of  the  Order. 
ORONH  YATEKHA,  M.  D. ,  S.  C. R. ,         JOHN  A.  McGILLIVRA Y,  K.  C. ,  S.  S. , 
Toronto,  Canada.  Toronto,  Canada. 
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The  Canadian  North-West. 


Free  Land  Grants  to  Settlers 


The  payment  of  a  small  office  fee  and  the  performance  of  very 
simple  and  easily  fulfilled  settlement  duties  will  secure  a  Crown 
Patent  for  a  Free  Grant  Homestead  (160  acres)  in  the  Canadian 
North-West. 

Thousands  of  letters  have  been  written  by  settlers  on  these 
lands  testifying  to  their  success.  Scotchmen  are  among  the  most 
successful  and  prosperous  of  these  settlers,  and  their  ranks  are 
being  constantly  recruited,  both  from  the  Old  Country  and  by 
Scotchmen  who  have  tried  the  United  States  and  been  dis- 
appointed in  their  expectations  of  that  country.  One  party  of 
ninety  young  Scotch  farm  labourers  arrived  quite  recently,  and 
at  once  found  places  which  will  lead  in  a  very  short  time  to  their 
becoming  farmers  on  their  own  account  and  their  own  landlords. 
There  is  an  unlimited  demand  for  such  as  these,  and  for  female 
domestic  servants. 

Write  for  further  particulars  to 

The  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Ottawa, 
or  in  Scotland  to 

H.  M.  Murray,  Canadian  Government  Agent, 

52  St.  Enoch  Square,  Glasgow, 
or, 

Thomas  Duncan,  Canadian  Government  Agent, 

Carnoustie,  Forfarshire. 
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The  Canadian  North-West, 


HOMESTEAD   REGULATIONS. 

Any  even  or  odd-numbered  section  of  Dominion  Lands  in  Manitoba  or  the  North- 
West  Territories,  excepting  8  and  26,  which  has  not  been  homesteaded,  or  reserved  to 
provide  wood  lots  for  settlers,  or  for  other  purposes,  may  be  homesteaded  upon  by  "any 
person  who  is  the  sole  head  of  a  family,  or  any  male  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  to  the 
extent  of  one-quarter  section  of  160  acres,  more  or  less. 

ENTRY. 

Entry  may  be  made  personally  at  the  local  land  office  for  the  district  in  which  the 
land  to  be  taken  is  situate,  or  if  the  homesteader  desires  he  may,  on  application  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  Winnipeg,  or  the 
Local  Agent  for  the  district  in  which  the  land  is  situate,  receive  authority  for  some  one  to 
make  entry  for  him.     A  fee  of  $10  is  charged  for  a  homestead  entry. 

HOMESTEAD   DUTIES. 

Under  the  present  law  homestead  duties  must  be  performed  in  one  of  the  following 
ways,  namely  : — 

(1)  By  at  least  six  months'  residence  upon  and  cultivation  of  the  land  in  each  year 
during  the  term  of  three  years,  or — 

(2)  If  the  father  (or  the  mother,  if  the  father  is  deceased)  of  any  person  who  is  eligible 
to  make  a  homestead  entry  resides  upon  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lands  entered  for  by 
such  person  as  a  homestead,  the  requirements  of  the  law  as  to  residence  prior  to  obtaining 
patent  may  be  satisfied  by  such  person  residing  with  the  father  or  mother,  or — 

(3)  If  the  settler  has  his  permanent  residence  upon  farming  land  owned  by  himself  in 
the  vicinity  of  his  homestead,  the  requirements  of  the  law  as  to  residence  may  be  satisfied 
by  residence  upon  the  said  land. 

APPLICATION    FOR   PATENT 

Should  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  three  years,  before  the  Local  Agent,  Sub- Agent,  or  the 
Homestead  Inspector.  Before  making  application  for  patent,  the  settler  must  give  six 
months'  notice,  in  writing,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Dominion  Lands,  at  Ottawa,  of  his 
intention  to  do  so. 

INFORMATION. 

Newly-arrived  immigrants  will  receive  at  the  Immigration  Office  in  Winnipeg,  or  at 
any  Dominion  Land  Office  in  Manitoba  or  the  North- West  Territories,  information  as  to 
the  lands  that  are  open  for  entry,  and  from  the  officers  in  charge,  free  of  expense,  advice 
and  assistance  in  securing  lands  to  suit  them.  Full  information  respecting  the  land,  tim- 
ber, coal,  and  mineral  laws,  as  well  as  respecting  Dominion  Lands  in  the  Railway  Belt  in 
British  Columbia,  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Ottawa,  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  or  to  any 
of  the  Dominion  Land  Agents  in  Manitoba  or  the  North- West  Territories. 


N.B.— In  addition  to  Free  Grant  Lands,  to  which  the  regulations  above 
stated  refer,  thousands  of  acres  of  most  desirable  lands  are  available  for 
lease  or  purchase  from  Railroad  and  other  corporations  and  private  firms 
in  Western  Canada. 
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Brass  Kettles  and  Stands 


Chafing  Dishes 


Fine   English  Table  and  Pocket 

CUTLERY 


RICE  LEWIS  &  SON 


(LIMITED) 

COR.  KING  AND  VICTORIA  STREETS 


TORONTO 


COAL  and  WOOD 


.  .  .  OFFICES.  .  . 

20  King  St.  West      415  Yonge  St. 

306  Queen  St.  East     793  Yonge  St. 

204  Wellesley  St.       4J5  Spadina  Ave. 

578  Queen  St.  West  1352  Queen  St.  W. 

Esplanade  East,  near  Berkeley,  also  at 
foot  of  West  Market 

Bathurst  St.,  opposite  Front  St. 

369  Pape  Ave.,  at  G.  T.  R.  Crossing 

U31   Yonge  St.,  at  C.  P.  R.  Crossing 


\& 


ELIA8  ROGERS  CL 
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The  Best  Plumbing 
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Kenneth  J.  Allison 

PRACTICAL    PLUriBER 

GAS,  STEAM  AND  HOT 
WATER  FITTER 

Smoke  Testing  of  Plumbing  and 
Drains  a  specialty. 

First-class  workmen  only  employed 
and  good  work  guaranteed. 

UP-TO-DATE    STOCK   ON    HAND 


Kenneth  J.Allison 

668   Yonge  St.,      -       -      Toronto 
'Phone    North    667 

The  Neostyle 
Duplicator 


Will  reproduce  from  50  to  1,000 
original  hand  or  typewritten  letters, 
circulars,  statements,  etc. 

Price  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Write  for  particulars  and  samples 
of  work. 

New     and     second-hand     type- 
writers all  makes  at  lowest  prices. 


Greelman  Bros.' 
Typewriter  Oo. 

15  Adelaide  St.  East    •    Toronto 


**************** 


TKe  Alexander 
.  .  <&.  Cable 

Lithographing  Co., 

Of  Toronto,  Limited. 

Engravers 

Mail    Building. 

Telephone    Main    9 

TORONTO 


* ********* **** * * 

Cbe  Ontario 
Ueterinary 

College,  Eimitca 

Temperance  Street, 

Toronto,    Canada 

Affiliated  with  the  University  of  Toronto. 


Patrons  :  Governor-General  of  Canada,  and   Lieut.  - 
Governor  of  Ontario. 


The  most  successful  Veterinary  Insti- 
tution in  America. 

All  experienced  teachers. 

Fee  :  Sixty-five  dollars  per  session. 

Session  begins  in  October. 


Apply  to  Principal, 

ANDREW  SMITH, 

F.R.CV.S. 

TORONTO,   CANADA 
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COLES 


719  Yonge  Street 


Caterer 


and 


Confectioner 


Scottish  Societies 
a  specialty. 


IJIflCUREJTS  IJUPEnlL  CHEESE 

The  favorite  of  Canada 


Is    now    carrying    all    before  it  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

Imperial  in  name,  fame  and  use. 

It's  guid  gear  in  sma'  bulk. 


wlM\ 


THE    GEO.    B.    MEADOWS 

Toronto  Wire,  Iron  and  Brass  Works  Co.  Limited.    117  King  St.  W.,  Toronto- 

We  make  Iron  Fences,  Bank  and  Office  Railings,  Art  Iron  and  Brass  Work,  Mining  Screens,  etc. 
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A.Nelson, 

PBOPPIKTCR. 


Unnecessary  of  Intro- 
duction   to  Travellers, 
be  they 

American 

or  British, 

THE 

ROSSIN  HOUSE, 

Cor.  of 

King    and   York  Sts. 

TORONTO 

Stands  boldly  in  the  fore- 
front of  Continental 
Hotels. 


Generously  roomy,  situated  but  a  step  from  the  Union  Depot  and  Steamboat  Docks, 
yet  in  the  business  heart  of  the  city.  This  house  with  its  unexceptional  cuisine, 
and  under  the  admirable  modern  management  of  Mine  Host  Nelson,  stands  for 
what  is  agreeable  in  Elegance,  to  no  exclusion  of  the  genuine  charm  of  Home 
Comfort.     It  is  fireproof  and  fitted  with  every  modern  facility. 

The  Rossin's  New  Friends  become  Lifelong  Ones 


The  Arlington  Hotel 

MODERATE    RATES 

Special  Facilities  for  Family  and  Tourist  Parties 

j»    HOME   COMFORTS    * 

Only  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  Railway  Depot  and  Steamers. 
Quick  connections  by  'Bus  and  Street  Car  from  door. 

Guests   Always   Come    Back 


Toronto's    Leading    Hotel 

THE  ARLINGTON 

Modern  Family  and  Commercial  Hotel 
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Parmelee^ 


7^^- 


HAVE  been  found  by  thousands  to  be  an 
inestimable  cure  for 
Colic  and  Kidney  Ailments,  Affections 
of  the  Liver,  Costiveness,  Bilious 
Complaints,  Fever  and  Ague, 
Nervous  Troubles,  Eruptions 
of  the  Skin,  Blood  Impurities 
and  Rheumatism. 

This  long  list  only  indicates  a  few  of  the  ail- 
ments common  to  men,  for  which  Parmelee's 
Vegetable  Pillsareamostsuccessfulremedy. 
The  common  ills  of  life  are  the  "little  forces" 
whose  inroads  are  too  often  disregarded  until 
nervous  trouble  or  a  general  breaking  up  of  the 
constitution  brings  unexpected  alarm.  The 
wise  mother  or  housekeeper  is  never  without  a 
supply  of  Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills,  to 
meet  the  small  disorders  that  may  appear  any 
day  in  children  or  adults. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  heavy  feeling,  the 
drowsiness  that  often  follows  the  taking  of  a 
hearty  meal.  It  may  be  caused  by  indifferent 
cooking,  over-eating,  or  a  delicate  condition  of 
the  stomach.  Various  tonics,  or  digestives 
have  been  prescribed  as  an  after-meal  stimulant 
to  digestion,  but  generally  they  have  proved  to 
be  only  of  transient  efficacy.  Nowadays  few 
of  them  are  heard  of  by  name ;  they  have  been 
superseded  by  Parmelee's  Vegetable 
Pills  which  not  only  operate  beneficially  on 
the  digestive  organs,  but  act  on  the  food  so  as 
prevent  waste  and  produce  the  greatest  pos- 
sible nutrition  from  the  food  partaken  of. 

A  great  point  in  favor  of  Parmelee's 
Vegetable  Pills  is  their  mildness.  No 
violent  action,  no  pain,  no  weakness  accompany 
their  operation.  In  this  way  they  are  the  best 
medicine  that  can  be  used  by  people  who  are  in 
any  way  delicate  or  who  are  too  busy  to  give  up 
time  conveniently  for  purposes  of  treatment* 


Yet  they  are  thorough  and  no 
impurity  in  the  blood,  or  disorder 
the  organs  is  left  untouched  by  them. 
People  who  have  to  journey  away  from 
home  can  appreciate  the  value  of  such 
pills  as  Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills  for  these 
reasons.  No  safer  pill  is  on  the  market  to-day 
for  the  traveller  on  train  or  steamer,  or  for  the 
person  who  has  to  sleep  in  hotels.  These  pills 
can  be  taken  to  produce  a  soothing  restful 
sleep  in  berth  or  strange  bed,  producing  as  they 
do  easy  digestion  and  nervous  calm.  They  act 
on  the  blood  so  as  to  give  a  natural,  warm, 
comfortable  skin  action,  so  conducive  to 
healthy,  sound,  recuperative  sleep.  Then  fol- 
lows a  delightful  morning,  no  bad  taste  in  the 
mouth,  no  hurtful,  annoying,  dangerous  con- 
stipation, no  headache,  no  loss  of  time,  of 
strength,  or  of  temper.  At  home  or  abroad  the 
most  valuable  medicine,  the  truest  friend,  is  a 
box  of  Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills,  and 
the  fact  should  not  be  forgotten. 

ARE  EXCELLENT— Mrs.  P.  Sandford, 
Madoc,  writes:  "Having  used  Parmelee's 
Vegetable  Pills,  I  know  they  are  an  excel- 
lent pill." 

SICK  HEADACHE  AND  CONSTIPA- 
TION—Mr.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Toronto  Fire 
Department,  writes:  "For  years  I  suffered 
severely  from  sick  headache  and  constipation 
until  about  six  months  ago,  when  a  friend  gave 
me  some  of  Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills. 
Since  taking  them  I  have  not  had  an  attack  of 
my  old  enemy,  and  I  think  these  pills  unequalled 
for  such  complaints,  and  I  shall  continue  to 
recommend  them  to  my  friends." 

FOR  NERVOUS  DEBI  LITY— Mr.  Thos. 
Daley,  Sunnidale,  writes :  "I  have  tried  Par- 
melee's Vegetable  Pills  for  Nervous  De- 
bility and  I  think  they  are  a  success." 

Mr.  E.  A.  Cairncross,  Shakespeare,  writes : 
*'I  consider  Parmelee's  Pills  an  excellent 
remedy  for  Biliousness  and  Derangement  of 
the  Liver,  having  used  them  myself  for  some 
time." 


Northrop  &  Lyman  Co.,  Limited 
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Price  25  Cents 


THOS.  CRAWFORD,  M.P.P.  C.  C.  VAN  NORMAN, 

President.  Vice-President. 


Th*  EQUITY 

FIRE  INSURANCE  Co 

Toronto,  Canada. 


Authorized  Capital      -      -      $1,000,000 
Assets 520,000 

FULL  GOVERN/TENT  DEPOSIT. 


This  Canadian  Non-Tariff  Stock  Company  has  a 
strong  Business  Board.  Insures  Dwelling*  House, 
Church,  School  and  non-hazardous  Mercantile  pro- 
perty at  equitable  rates.     All  risks  inspected. 


WM.   GREENWOOD   BROWN, 

General  Manager. 


MANNING  ARCADE 

24  KING  STREET  WEST. 

Telephone,  Main  2413. 
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THE 

Royal  Military  College 

PHERE  are  few  national  institutions  of  more  value  and  interest  to  the  country 
•"■      than  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Kingston.     At  the  same  time  its  object  and 
the  work  it  is  accomplishing  are  not  sufficiently  understood  by  the  general  public. 

The  College  is  a  Government  institution,  designed  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  highest  technical  instructions  in  all  branches  of  military  science  to  cadets 
and  officers  of  Canadian  Militia.  In  fact  it  is  intended  to  take  the  place  in  Canada 
of  the  English  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  and  the  American  West  Point. 

The  Commandant  and  military  instructors  are  all  officers  on  the  active  list  of 
the  Imperial  army,  lent  for  the  purpose,  and  in  addition  there  is  a  complete  staff  of 
professors  for  the  civil  subjects  which  form  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  College 
course. 

Whilst  the  College  is  organized  on  a  strictly  military  basis  the  cadets  receive 
in  addition  to  their  military  studies  a  thoroughly  practical,  scientific  and  sound  train- 
ing in  all  subjects  that  are  essential  to  a  high  and  general  modern  education. 

The  course  in  mathematics  is  very  complete  and  a  thorough  grounding  is  given 
in  the  subjects  of  Civil  Engineering,  Civil  and  Hydrographic  Surveying,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  French  and  English. 

The  object  of  the  College  course  is  thus  to  give  the  cadets  a  training  which 
shall  thoroughly  equip  them  for  either  a  military  or  civil  career. 

The  strict  discipline  maintained  at  the  College  is  one*  of  the  most  valuable 
features  of  the  system.  As  a  result  of  it  young  men  acquire  habits  of  obedience  and 
self-control  and  consequently  of  self-reliance  and  command,  as  well  as  experience  in 
controlling  and  handling  their  fellows. 

In  addition  the  constant  practice  of  gymnastics,  drills  and  outdoor  exercise  of 
all  kinds,  ensures  good  health  and  fine  physical  condition. 

An  experienced  medical  officer  is  in  attendance  at  the  College  daily. 
Five  commissions  in  the  Imperial  regular  army  are  annually  awarded  as  prize 
to  the  cadets. 

The  length  of  course  is  three  years,  in  three  terms  ofg}4  months'  residence  each. 
The  total  cost  of  the  three  years'  course,  including  board,  uniforms,  instruc- 
tional material,  and  all  extras,  is  from  $750  to  $800. 

The  annual  competitive  examination  for  admission  to  the  College  will  take 
place  at  the  headquarters  of  the  several  military  districts  in  which  candidates  reside 
in  May  of  each  year. 

For  full  particulars  of  this  examination  or  for  any  other  information  application, 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  Adjutant  General  of  Militia,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
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Authorized  Capital       -      -      $1,000,000 
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This  Canadian  Non-tariff  Stock  Company  has  a 
strong  Business  Board.  Insures  Dwelling-House, 
Church,  School  and  non-hazardous  Mercantile  pro- 
perty at  equitable  rates.     All  risks  inspected. 
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ESTABLISHED  1882 


The  Toronto  General  Trusts 

Corporation 

TORONTO  WINNIPEG 


Capital,        ...  .  $1,000,000 

Reserve  Fund,  -  200,000 


President : 
JOHN  HOSKIN,  K.C,LLD. 

Vice-Presidents : 
HON.  S.  C  WOOD  W.  H.  BEATTY 

TRUST  DEPARTMENT— The  Corporation  executes  Trusts  of  every 
description,  acts  as  Executor,  Administrator,  Guardian, 
Receiver,  Assignee,  Liquidator,  &c.  Parties  interested 
relieved  of  the  trouble  of  finding  security. 

REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT— Undertakes  the  management  and 
sale  of  Real  Estate,  the  Collection  of  Rents,  Payments  of 
Taxes,  Insurance  Premiums,  <5cc,  Leases  made  with  tenants. 

INVESTMENT    DEPARmENT— Trust  Funds  to  lend  on  mort 
gages  at  lowest  current  rates  of  interest. 

MUNICIPAL  DEBENTURES  purchased. 

REGISTRAR  and  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT— Issues  of  Bonds, 
Debentures  and  Stocks  registered  and  countersigned. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  DEPARTflENT—  Compartments  in  Safe  De- 
posit Vaults  to  rent  from  Three  Dollars  a  year  upwards. 
Wills  appointing  the  Corporation  Executor  received  for  safe 
keeping  free  of  charge. 

J.  W.  LANGMUIR, 

Managing  Director 
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CANADA    FIRST 


Cbe  Leading  Canadian  Company 


HOW  TO  PROVIDE  EMBEZZLERS 

AGAINST  ARE  TRUSTED 

EMBEZZLEMENT.  EMPLOYEES. 


By  paying  a  small  annual  premium,  this  Company  will 
undertake  to  make  good  to  the  employer  any  loss  by 
fraud  or  dishonesty  of  the  person  employed. 


Bonds  for  Bookkeepers,  Cashiers,  Secretary-Treasurers, 
Managers,  Government  Employees,  Municipal  Officials, 
Fraternal  Society  Officers,  etc. 

The  Company  also  issues  ACCIDENT  and  Sickness 
policies  on  the  very  latest  and  most  approved  plans. 

THE 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

GUARANTEE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  CO. 


HEAD  OFFICE,  TORONTO  ONT. 


GEO.  GOODERHAM,  J.  E.  ROBERTS, 

President.  General  Manager. 
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BANK  of  HAMILTON 

Head  Office,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

J.  TURN  BULL,    General    flanager. 


Capital,    - 

$2  000,000 

Reserve,    • 

-    $1,700000 

Total  Assets, 

-    $22,000,000 

BRANCHES : 

Atwood. 

Gorrie. 

Milton. 

Port  Rowan. 

Berlin. 

Grimsby. 

Mitchell. 

Roland,  Man. 

Beamsville. 

Hamilton. 

Minnedosa,  Man. 

Saskatoon,  N.W.T. 

Blyth. 

(Baiton  Street) 

Miami,  Man. 

Simcoe. 

Brandon,  Man. 

(East  End)  (West  End) 

Moose  Jaw,  N.W.T. 

Southampton. 

Brantford. 

Hamiota,  Man. 

Morden,  Man. 

Stonewall,  Man. 

Carman,  Man. 

Hagersville. 

Niagara  Falls. 

Teeswater. 

Chesley. 

Indian  Head, 

Niagara  Falls  Sth. 

Toronto. 

Delhi. 

Jarvis.       [N.W.T. 

Orangeville. 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Dundas. 

Kamloops,  B.C. 

Owen  Sound. 

Wingham. 

Dundalk. 

Listowel. 

Palmerston. 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

Dunnville. 

Lucknow. 

Pilot  Mound,  Man. 

"     (Grain  Exch'g. ) 

Georgetown. 

Manitou,  Man. 

Plum  Coulee,  Man. 

Winkler.  Man. 

Gladstone,  Man. 

Midland. 

Port  Elgin. 

Wroxeter. 

Correspondents  in  United  States  : 

New  York — Fourth  National  Bank  and  Hanover  National  Bank.  Boston — Inter- 
national Trust  Co.  Buffalo — Marine  National  Bank.  Detroit— Detroit 
National  Bank.  Chicago — Continental  National  Bank  and  First  National 
Bank.  Kansas  City  —  National  Bank  of  Commerce.  Philadelphia — 
Merchants  National  Bank.  San  Francisco— Crocker- Wool  worth  National 
Bank.     St.  Louis — National  Bank  of  Commerce. 

Correspondents  in  Great  Britain: 

National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  Limited. 


Savings  Banks  at  all  Offices. 
Notes  Discounted  and  Collected. 


Correspondence  Solicited. 
Drafts  Bought  and  Sold. 
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THE  EARL  OF  DUNDONALD  IN  CANADA. 

BY  ALEXANDER  FRASER,  TORONTO. 

Cedaut  arma  togce. 


TJTHEN  one  is  ushered  into  the 
Itl     presence  of  the  Major-Gen- 
eral  commanding  the  Can- 
adian   militia,  in  his  office  in   the 
Parliament  Buildings,   one   is   im- 
pressed, at  first,  not  so  much  by  the 
occupant   of  the  room  as   by  the 
extreme  plainness  of  the  chamber. 
A  table,  a  chair,  a  few  shelves  there 
are,   but  of  garniture,  of  comfort, 
none.     The   simple    appointments, 
nevertheless,   do   not  seem  out   of 
accord  when  you  bow  to  Earl  Dun- 
donald,  and  come  within  the  range 
of  his  earnest  eye.     You  are  in  the 
presence  of  a  man,  and  if  you  can 
appreciate  that  fact,  are  soon  fully 
absorbed  in  contemplating  a  rare 
personality.     Before  you  are  aware 
of   it  he  is   leading  you;  you  are 
conscious  of  a  personal  magnetism 
which  holds  you  to  his   eye,  and 
there  is  little   for  you  to  do  but  to 
gracefully  surrender.    At  his  home, 
at  Crichton  Lodge,  also,  his  library 
speaks    the    soldier.      The    maps, 
plans  and  books  that  are  studied 
refer  not  merely  to  Canada,  nor  to 
the   scattered  British    possessions, 
but  extend  over   the  globe.     One 
obtains   an  insight  into   the    vast 
scope  of  British  military  interests, 
and  into  the  strenuous  life  required 
of  an  active  general  officer.     That 
life  is  one  of  labor  and  devotion  to 


duty,  of  hard  and  constant  study, 
for  there   need  be  no    limit  to  the 
information  that  may  be  mastered 
and  utilized.     From  South   Africa 
to   Canada   is  a    far  cry,   but    no 
farther    than    from    Australia   to 
India,  from  India  to  Great  Britain, 
from  Britain    to   China,  or    from 
China  to  St.  Petersburg.     No  mat- 
ter where  a  British  officer  may,  for 
the  time  being,  be   stationed,  he  is 
qualifying    himself    for   whatever 
place   he  may  be    called  upon   to 
occupy,  and  for  any  duty  he  may 
be  called  upon  to  perform,  and  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  his 
career,  except  his  own.      The  ideal 
soldier  lives  for  his  country,  and  in 
the  broadest  view  of  his  profession 
— when  statecraft  is  combined  with 
military  knowledge — through   his 
country  he  serves  mankind.     Earl 
Dundonald  is  an  ideal  soldier.  Prac- 
tical, thorough,  devoted,  humane — 
no  one  of  his  character  and  calibre 
has  ever  been  given  before  by  the 
homeland  to  the  Canadian  militia  ; 
and  few    British  generals    of    to- 
day anywhere    could    be    classed 
higher  for  soldierly  qualities. 

That  Earl  Dundonald  takes  a 
broad  view  of  his  duties  in  Canada 
is  shown  by  one  of  the  first  addres- 
ses he  delivered  on  arriving  in  the 
country.     It  was   at  the  National 
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Club,  Toronto.  "I  suppose,"  he 
said,  "  you  have  considered  the 
safety  of  your  country,  and  of 
competent  militarism.  First  of  all 
we  must  have  highly  intelligent 
officers — that  is,  men  who  will  not 
learn  lessons  from  the  dead  bodies  of 
those  they  lead.  ...  It  is  necessary 
to  have  brains  above  all  things  in 
the  selection  of  our  officers,  and,  of 
course,  as  much  military  training 
as  possible.  And  I  look  upon  it 
as  one  of  the  most  responsible 
duties  I  have  to  advise  the 
responsible  minister  of  your  coun- 
try as  to  who  shall  be  selected 
for  promotion  in  the  militia  of  your 

country I  see  plainly  that 

here  are  many  men  who  cannot 
give  up  the  time  to  become  efficient 
soldiers  as  far  as  drill  is  concerned, 
but  are  ready  to  become  efficient 
rifle  shots.  What  we  ought  to  go 
for  is  the  skeleton  of  trained  men, 
who,  under  good  officers  can  become 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  good  rifle 
shots  in  the  time  of  war.  I  think 
if  that  is  done,  that  if  all  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  I  see  around 
me  is  very  seriously  threatened, 
there  will  be  a  force  sufficient  to 
defend  it,  and  I  am  sure  it  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again  in  the 
past  war  that  it  is  the  quality  of 
the  troops  upon  which  success 
largely  depends,  and  not  upon  their 

numbers I  look  with  great 

hopefulness  for  the  Canadian  forces 
being  made  practically  efficient  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
needed  and  as  regards  their  cour- 
age and  sense  of  duty,  no  man  can 
speak  with  more  knowledge  and 
certainty  than  I." 

These  remarks  were  made  on 
assuming  his  command  in  Canada 
— only  a  few  months  ago.  But 
already    the     Major-General     has 


achieved  a  great  deal.  One  has  only 
to  glance  over  the  surface  of  things 
to  observe  the  substantial  improve- 
ments he  has   effected,  examples  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  supply 
of   modern    quick-firing    guns    of 
position ;     the     improved     fifteen 
pounders   for    field   artillery ;  the 
impetus   given    to    practice ;    the 
prominence  given  to  the  mounted 
infantry    idea    and     its    practical 
development.      These  are  examples 
which  can  be  quoted   by  the  on- 
looker :  they  can  be  put  in  one  sen- 
tence, 'tis  true,  but  they  mean  firm 
purpose  and   influence   to  achieve, 
for  they  involve  much  more  than  at 
first  glance  might  appear.      There 
is  always  the  weight  of  established 
usage  to  remove  ;  the  prejudices  of 
officialdom,  and  sometimes   unpro- 
gressive    political     jealousies     are 
brought  to  bear  u  pon  the  department, 
Persistence,  tact,  and  a  good  case  are 
necessary  elements  to  progress,  and 
in  these  Earl  Dundonald  is  fortu- 
nate, and    he   knows  how  to   use 
them.  His  ideas  of  what  the  train- 
ing of  the   militia  should  be  can 
only  be  gathered  from  cautiously 
expressed   opinions  now  and  then 
given  to  gatherings  of  military  men. 
It  is   well-known,  however,    that 
they  are  quite  in  advance  of  what 
has   been  attained   to  in   Canada 
It  is  said  that  he  has  reported  fully 
to   the  Government,    but  that  on 
account  of  the  drastic  changes  pro- 
posed,  the  report  has  been  in  the 
meantime,  at  least,  held  in  abey- 
ance.     One  point  is  known — he  is 
in  favor  of  a  large  central  training 
ground  in  each  province,  for  tactical 
manoeuvres — a    township,     where 
practicable — but  at  least  on  large 
enough   a   scale  to   permit  of   ex- 
tensive movements  of  troops,  and 
military  authorities  throughout  the 
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country  are  at  one  with  him,  as  far 
as  is  known,  in  this  desire,  for  the 
grounds  at  present  used  for  camp 
purposes  are  totally  inadequate  for 
the  higher  training  of  the  assembled 
troops.  In  the  advocacy  of  his 
plans  the  Earl  has  shown  policy  and 
broad  qualities  of  mind.  He  is  not 
merely  a  soldier;  he  is  a  diplo- 
matist whose  patience,  persistence 
and  never-failing  courtesy  go  hand 
in  hand. 

He  is  a  Scotsman  who  needs  not 
be  discovered.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  nearer  the  mark  to  say  that  he 
is  an  Imperial  Scotsman.  His  hero 
is  the  Scot  who  has  contributed 
most  to  the  glory  of  the  Empire. 
Nor  is  he  narrow  in  his  sympathies. 
For  instance,  with  him  the  army  is  a 
means  to  an  end  ;  so,  also,  the  public 
service,  trade  and  commerce,  etc., 
and  that  end  is  the  upbuilding  and 
sustaining  of  the  Empire.  Yet  he 
is  justly  proud  of  his  Scottish  an- 
cestry. It  may  be  that  his  life  has 
been  too  crowded  to  allow  of  a 
minute  study  of  all  the  great  names 
on  his  ancient  family  tree,  but  he 
thoroughly  understands  the  histori- 
cal obligations  which  his  ancestry 
has  imposed  upon  him',  and  modest- 
ly, but  determinedly  he  discharges 
all  his  duty  to  the  past  and  the 
present  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  portion  of 
his  life  given  to  Canada  will  not 
detract  from  the  glory  of  an  illus- 
trious name,  nor  fail  in  accomplish- 
ing high  service  for  the  state. 

Earl  Dundonald  has  appeared 
several  times  before  his  fellow- 
countrymen  in  Canada.  He  gave 
rein  to  his  feeling  at  Montreal  when 
old  memories  were  stirred  by  the 
sound  of  the  bagpipes  ;  he  received 
a  hearty  welcome  from  the  Toronto 
Scots,  and  more  recently  a  Scottish 


gathering  in  historic  Glengarry, 
which  he  attended,  developed  into 
a  Dundonald  demonstration.  Wher- 
ever he  has  appeared  he  has  cap- 
tured the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
Scottish  descent,  and  to-day  no  man 
occupying  a  high  position  in  the 
country  is  more  popular  or  more 
unreservedly  trusted.  He  bears  a 
message  to  the  Canadian  Scot.  He 
struck  its  keynote  when  replying 
to  an  address  of  welcome  from  the 
Combined  Societies  of  Toronto.  It 
is  that  a  connection  should  be 
effected  between  the  Scottish  Socie- 
ties of  Canada  and  the  Clan  and 
County  Societies  of  Scotland,  with 
the  main  object  of  maintaining  a 
living  link  between  the  mother  and 
daughter  lands;  and  furnishing  a 
sure  agency  by  which  the  surplus 
rural  and  urban  population  of  Scot- 
land now  seeking  homesin  foreign 
lands,  should  be  diverted  to  Canada 
to  win  fortune  and  to  further 
strengthen  the  bond  of  Empire. 
He  then  urged,  and  he  has  repeat- 
edly urged  since,  that  some  means 
of  correspondence  should  be  estab- 
lished between  the  Canadian  and 
homeland  societies  whereby  the 
heads  of  families  should  be  helped 
to  obtain  positions  for  their  child- 
ren in  the  Dominion.  In  some 
places  in  Scotland  it  was  not,  he 
said,  as  easy  to  obtain  profitable 
employment  as  it  was  in  Canada, 
and  perhaps  the  Scottish  societies 
could  find  a  way  to  work  along  the 
line  referred  to.  Scotchmen  should 
not  want  to  send  their  kinsmen — 
their  splendid  Highlanders  and 
hard-headed  Lowlanders — to  live 
under  an  alien  flag  ;  to  give  to  that 
flag  and  that  army  the  strength 
that  was  needed  in  the  Empire. 
The  surplus  of  the  Scots  was  need- 
ed in  Canada,  and  he  hoped  some 
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means  should  be  adopted  to  secure 
it  more  largely  than  now.  He  was, 
he  said,  Scotch  by  birth,  and  in- 
tensely Scotch  by  sentiment ;  his 
mother  was  a  MacKinnon  of  Skye, 
but  while  in  Canada  his  feelings 
and  sympathies  were  strongly 
Canadian.  Here  we  have  the  prac- 
tical man  of  affairs :  one  who  takes 
the  tide  at  the  flood  ;  who  desires 
that  his  day's  darg  shall  realize 
something  definite  and  lasting; 
whose  moments  are  not  thrown 
away ;  who  sees  his  opportunity 
and  avails  himself  of  it.  That  he  will 
leave  a  substantial  record,  when 
the  call  comes  for  higher  service 
elsewhere,  may  be  taken  for 
granted. 

While  the  earl  is  impressive  he 
owes  not  that  quality    to  his  sta- 


ture. Above  medium  height,  he  is 
slight,  smart,  soldier-like  and  well- 
proportioned.  His  expression  is 
that  of  a  thoughtful,  earnest  stu- 
dent. A  tendency  to  gravity  is  re- 
lieved by  a  luminous  eye,  and  a 
kindly  cast  that  bespeaks  geniality. 
He  has  a  fund  of  dry  humor  at 
command,  and  is  bon  camarade 
among  his  fellows.  He  has  fair 
gifts  of  speech,  is  direct,  logical  and 
magnetic,  a  clear  thinker,  an  earn- 
est speaker,  his  words  go  home  and 
are  unusually  effective.  He  fills  a 
difficult  position  with  admirable 
tact  and  if  he  should  not  altogether 
subscribe  to  the  motto  of  this  sketch, 
his  comportment  has  been  such  that 
the  amenities  between  the  military 
and  the  civil  have  not  been  dis- 
turbed. 


A  GAELIC  SERVICE  IN  EDINBURGH. 


HON.  GEO.  W.  RCSS,  PREMIER  OF  ONTARIO. 


aMONG  many  of  the  pleasant 
experiences  on  my  visit  to 
Great  Britain  last  summer, 
there  is  none  that  I  recall  with 
greater  pleasure  than  my  visit  to  a 
Presbyterian  church  in  Edinburgh, 
where  the  service  was  condncted  in 
Gaelic  and  according  to  the  primi- 
tive simplicity  of  such  services 
with  which  I  was  familiar  in  my 
early  days. 

It  was  my  lot  in  boyhood  to  be 
brought  in  close  contact  with  the 
Highland  element  of  the  County 
of  Middlesex,  where  Gaelic  was 
treasured  as  a  language  in  which 
the  piety  and  devotion  of  the 
fathers  of  the  North  of  Scotland 
were  embalmed.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  native  tongue  I 


of  many,  if  not  the  majority  of  the 
people  among  whom  I  spent  my 
youth,  the  language  itself  had  a 
special  charm  to  them,  because  it 
recalled  the  ministry  of  such  men 
as  Dr.  McDonald  of  Ferintosh,  Dr. 
Cameron  of  Edderton,  and  Mr. 
Sage  of  Resolis,  and  the  language 
of  these  saints,  as  they  were  deemed, 
contained  a  spiritual  force  which 
could  not  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way.  The  old  Bibles  and  Gaelic 
psalm  books,  which  had  directed 
their  thoughts  and  nurtured  their 
devotion  among  the  glens  of  Scot- 
land, were  then  in  use.  I  have  one 
now  in  my  possession  dated  1795, 
from  which  I  heard  many  a  lesson 
in  the  log  cabin  where  I  first  saw 
the  light. 
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But  to  my  story.  A  delightful 
Sabbath  morning  in  August,  found 
me  in  Edinburgh.  I  had  arrived 
the  previous  afternoon  to  take  part 
in  the  reception  to  the  Colonials 
(as  we  were  called),  attending  His 
Majesty's  Coronation,  to  whom  the 
Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  was 
giving  an  official  welcome.  And  a 
right  royal  welcome  it  was,  brimful 
of  that  generous  hospitality  so 
characteristic  of  the  Scottish  race  ; 
but  what  was  better,  there  was  a 
cordiality  and  warmth  about  the 
whole  proceedings  which  made  one 
feel  as  if  he  were  present  at  a  family 
gathering,  where  every  member  of 
the  household  rejoiced  with  him  in 
his  successes,  his  prospects  and  his 
good  estate.  Burns  has  said  that 
all  he  could  wish  for  if  ever  he 
entered  heaven  was  a  Highland 
welcome.  Well,  we  got  it  from 
Provost,  Council  men  and  citizens 
generally. 

But  now  it  is  Sunday  morning 
and  the  bells  are  ringing  for  re- 
ligious service,  and  Princess  street 
is  filling  up  rapidly  with  thoughtful 
looking  people  of  all  ages  and  con- 
ditions moving  along  deliberately 
and  yet  quickly  as  if  they  knew 
whither  they  were  going.  Some 
were  crossing  the  King's  Bridge,  as 
if  towards  St.  Giles,  or  Dr.  Guthrie's 
old  church  beyond  the  Gardens — 
others  had  their  faces  directed 
towards  Dr.  Whyte's  church  in  the 
East  end.  But  now  where  should 
I  go.  I  had  been  at  St.  Giles' 
church  before.  I  had  heard  Dr. 
Whyte  on  a  previous  visit  in  1886. 
Dr.  Guthrie  is  gone,  but  not  the 
memory  of  his  glowing  periods  as  I 
read  them  forty  years  ago  in  his 
"  Gospel  in  Ezekiel,"  or  the  "  City- 
its  Sins  and  Sorrows."  But  some- 
where I  must  go — a  Sabbath  day 


and  not  go  to  church !  Impos- 
sible. 

"  Is  there  a  Gaelic  church  near 
here  ? "  I  asked  a  porter  of  the 
Balmoral  Hotel,  where  I  lodged  for 
the  time  being.  *  A  Gaelic  church," 
he  asked  ;  "  I  don't  know  I  am  sure, 
but  Mr.  Wilson, the  chief  porter,  can 
tell  you."  And  so  I  interrogated 
Mr.  Wilson.  "  Oh,  aye,"  he  said, 
"  there  is  one  just  ayontthe  Castle 
in  College  street,  where  they  preach 
Gaelic,  I  think,  twice  every  day." 
lt  Well,"  was  my  reply, "  that  is  just 
what  I  want — at  least  for  the 
morning.  We  will  decide  about 
the  evening  later,"  and  so  calling  a 
carriage — think  of  that  on  the 
Sabbath  day  and  in  Edinburgh — I 
started  for  the  Church.  Up  Prin- 
cess street,  round  the  station  of 
the  Caledonia  Railway,  through  a 
narrow  street  under  the  brow  of 
the  castle  and  there  was  my  Gaelic 
church  as  plain  and  unpretentious 
as  the  services  of  the  people  to 
whom  it  belonged. 

Did  I  say  under  the  Castle  walls  ? 
So  it  was,  And  what  an  associa- 
tion ?  Above  us  three  hundred  feet 
or  more  frowned  that  mighty  rock, 
the  scene  of  so  many  struggles  in 
Scottish  history.  Defended  by 
claymore  and  pike,  it  has  stood 
many  a  siege.  Cromwell  found  it 
all  but  impregnable.  The  Stuarts 
relied  upon  it  for  security.  Its 
dungeons  kept  many  a  stubborn 
chieftain  under  control,  and  from 
its  gates  issued  many  a  martyr  to 
the  stake  or  the  gallows.  But  my 
thought  was — strong  though  the 
Castle  may  be  and  noted  as  its 
record  was  in  Scottish  history,  it 
fell  more  than  once  before  the 
invader.  It  may,  too,  have  borne  a 
noble  part  in  preserving  the  liberty 
of  Scotland  from  the  oppression  of 
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an  Edward  or  a  Charles,  but  the 
forces  bred  and  nurtured  in  the 
little  church  which  I  was  about  to 
enter,  did  more  to  preserve  for 
Scotland  her  supremacy  as  a  nation 
and  to  indoctrinate  the  world  with 
her  own  irrepressible  love  of  liberty 
than  all  the  bastions  of  the  Castle 
or  the  munitions  of  war  with  which 
it  was  stored. 

Well,  it  is  just  five  minutes  to 
eleven  o'clock  and  the  worshippers 
are  coming  down  and  up  the  streets 
leading  to  the  church.  And  as  the 
church,  so  the  people.  But  they 
are  not  Edinburgh  folk,  so  far  as  I 
can  see.  If  they  had  assembled 
forty  years  ago  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  which  I  first  attended,  they 
could  not  be  more  plainly  dressed, 
or  if  they  had  all  come  down  from 
Inverness  or  Argyleshire  they  could 
not  be  more  typically  Highland. 
Well,  in  with  them  I  went,  dropping 
my  collection  on  the  plate  as  I 
entered,  and  found  a  pew  about  the 
centre  of  the  church. 

I  said  the  congregation  was 
typically  Highland.  What  does 
that  mean  ?  First,  there  were 
the  strong  angular  features  of  the 
ancient  Celt,  with  deep  lines  in 
forehead  and  face  as  if  some  hard 
task  had  been  committed  to  them 
and  they  had  toiled  to  perform 
it  many  years.  There  were  also 
the  square  shoulders  that  appeared 
to  have  borne  life's  burdens  with 
firmness,  but  still  with  signs  of 
their  weight,  and  there  was  that 
solemnity  which  I  well  remember 
as  the  characteristic  of  the  men 
who  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
services  of  the  Church  of  long  ago. 
I  could  almost  name  the  people  as 
I  looked  around,  so  much  did  they 
appear  to  resemble  the  Campbells, 
and   Camerons,  and    Macphersons, 


and  Munroes,  who  filled  the  pews 
of  the  old  log  church  in  East 
Williams.  And  the  women  too. 
Was  I  dreaming  ?     There  was  Mrs. 

,  an  old  neighbour  who  visited 

at  my  father's  house  and  told  in 
Gaelic  great  stories  of  the  Scottish 
wakes  when   I   was   a  boy.     But 

surely  I  am  mistaken,  for  Mrs. 

is  dead  these  forty-five  years  and 
there  has  been  no  resurrection  since 
that  time.  And  yet  it  was  only  a 
delusion  as  to  the  individual.  There 
was  no  delusion  as  to  form,  or  dress, 
or  attitude.  It  was  the  same  plain 
black  bonnet,  with  its  simple  black 
silk  ribbons,  covering  a  white  cap 
or  mutch,  and  enclosing  the  same 
kind  of  a  sober,  earnest  face,  from 
out  of  which  peered  two  black 
eyes,  piercing  and  keen  as  a  blast 
of  the  north  wind.  And  there,  too, 
was  the  shawl  of  Paisley  pattern, 
tightly  drawn  around  the  shoulders 
and  pinned  over  the  chest  as  if  to 
prevent  the  outside  world  from 
looking  too  inquisitively  into  that 
secret,  serious  Scottish  heart.  Even 
the  young  people  of  both  sexes  had 
the  look  of  the  boys  and  girls  of 
forty  years  ago.  And  as  for  the 
elders  and  precentor  !  No  change 
except  in  name.  I  could  identify 
them  as  they  walked  up  the  aisle, 
and  when  they  took  their  places  in 
front  of  the  pulpit,  it  almost  seemed 
as  if  I  had  risen  from  the  sleep  of 
the  early  fifties  (I  do  not  mean  a 
sleep  in  church)  and  found  myself 
with  the  Kev.  Lachlan  Macpherson 
and  his  elders  on  a  summer  morn- 
ing in  June. 

Well,  the  hour  has  struck.  The 
congregation  has  assembled,  not 
many  in  number  but  most  devout 
in  appearance.  The  precentor  takes 
his  place  as  a  signal  that  his  duties 
are    soon    to   begin.     The    beadle 
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carries  up  the  big  Gaelic  Bible  and 
Psalm  book  and  puts  them  in  their 
place,  and  through  a  side  door  there 
enters  a  young  man  of  Scottish 
type,  full  whiskered  and  somewhat 
pale  and  nervous  looking,  and  with 
quiet  easy  step  ascends  the  pulpit 
He  is  not  the  regular  minister.  He 
is  a  student — the  minister  of  the 
parish  is  on  a  visit  to  the  Highlands 
— and  his  nervous  manner  indicated 
that  he  has  not  yet  acquired  the 
easy  manners  of  the  fathers.  He  sat 
down  for  a  moment  and  before  I 
had  taken  his  measure  (how  apt  we 
are  to  judge  by  appearance)  he  was 
on  his  feet,  and  in  a  clear  voice 
with  something  of  the  ring  of  battle 
in  it,  he  said,  "  Toisichimid  aoradh 
an  Tighearna  le  bhi  seinn  chum  a 
chliu/s  antrieamhsalm  thar  an  f  hich- 
ead."  The  announcement  almost 
startled  me,  as  if  it  were  a  voice 
from  the  dead.  "  An  trieamh  salm 
thar  an  fhichead."  The  twenty- 
third  psalm,  I  said  to  myself,  trans- 
lating mentally.  Did  I  understand 
it  in  Gaelic  ?  I  thought  to  myself. 
Yes,  it  is  the  twenty-third  psalm, 
and  taking  up  a  Gaelic  psalm  book 
from  the  pew  desk  in  front,  I 
turned  it  up  with  the  haste  of  one 
that  looked  for  some  expected 
treasure,  for  it  was  a  psalm  I  had 
once  committed  to  memory  in  Gaelic, 
and  my  eye  had  scarcely  rested  on 
the  first  line  when  the  minister  in 
his  loud  clarion  voice  rang  out  the 
words  which  had  not  fallen  on  my 
ear  for  many  a  long  year : 

"  Is  e  Dia  fein  a's  buachaill  dhomh, 

Oha  bhi  mi  ann  an  dith. 
Bheir  e  fa'near  gu'n  luidhinn,  sios 

Air  cluainibh  glas'  le  sith." 

Thoughts  too  deep  for  tears,  was 
the  very  apt  description  of  my 
feelings.  Was  it  a  voice  from  the 
spirit   world  ?     Was  it   a  passage 


suggested  by  the  unseen  as  for  me  ? 
"Is  e  Dia  fein  a's  buachaill  dhomh" 
— the  Lord  is  my  Shepherd.  I 
have  come  thousands  of  miles  by 
land  and  sea  to  this  spot  without 
hurt  or  harm,  in  health  and  com- 
fort, and  was  it  because  I  had  a 
good  Shepherd  under  whose  care 
no  harm  can  come  to  me  ?  Well,  I 
cannot  say  whether  it  was  this  the 
uppermost  thought,  or  whether  it 
was  the  memories  recalled — the 
echoes  wakened  by  the  voice  and 
tone  of  the  preacher.  But  at  all 
events  my  thoughts,  quicker  than 
wireless  telegraphy,  were  far  away 
— far  away,  but  the  Shepherd  was 
with  me  still — on  the  sea — in  Scot- 
land— everywhere.  And  so  my 
thoughts  ran.  But  the  psalm  is 
read  over  and  the  minister  calls 
upon  the  congregation  to  sing  the 
whole  psalm.  And  up  rises  the 
precentor,  taking  up  two  lines  read 
by  the  minister  to  the  tune  of 
Coleshill.  How  familiar!  And 
then  he  chants  the  third  line  ; 

'*  Bheir  e  fa'near  gu'n  luidhinn  sios." 

And  the  congregation  take  up  the 
refrain.  It  was  weird,  but  glorious. 
Oh  those  notes,  how  simple,  but 
how  they  stir  up  the  deeper  depths 
of  history  as  well  as  of  the  soul. 
The  bloody  Claverhouse  heard  them 
at  Drumclog,  but  they  only  fired 
him  to  greater  cruelty.  The  saints 
and  martyrs  heard  them  too,  as  the 
faggots  crackled  around  them,  and 
angels  took  up  the  retrain  as  their 
spirits  floated  beyond  the  jailors 
walls.  But  here  there  was  no 
Claverhouse.  Martyrdom  got  its 
crown  and  left  to  us  the  liberty 
which  that  crown  purchased.  No 
Marsellaise  ever  stirred  to  greater 
fortitude  and  valor  for  right  and 
conscience  than  the  simple  songs  of 
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the  Covenanters  who  dared  to  die 
as  well  as  sing. 

And  so  the  service  went  on.  A 
psalm,  a  Bible  lesson,  a  prayer, 
another  psalm,  the  sermon,  prayer, 
the  parting  psalm,  the  benediction. 
No  change  during  my  life — such  is 
the  constancy  of  the  Scottish 
character. 

I  need  not  speak  of  the  sermon. 
It  was  a  solemn  exposition — highly 
Calvinistic — of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement.  The  human  heart  was 
very  hard.  Eternal  death  was  the 
very  least  punishment  that  would 
be  equal  to  the  offence.  No  escape 
except  through  the  atonement  of 
the  Saviour.  Although  the  minister 
was  not  an  orator,  he  gave  a 
methodical  and  logical  exposition 
of  the  truth. 

Gaelic  orators  we  have  heard  in 
Canada,  and  we  have  a  few  Gaelic 
orators  still — notably  Dr.  Carmich- 
ael.  But  who  that  has  heard  and 
understood  the  language  will  ever 
forget  the  fiery   oratory   of  John 


Ross  of  Brucefield,  "  The  Man  with 
the  Book,"  as  he  has  been  called. 
No  preacher  that  I  have  heard  in 
English,  unless  it  be  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  or  W.  Morley  Punshon, 
could  rise  to  the  same  lofty  heights 
of  molten  burning  eloquence  as  he 
attained  in  Gaelic.  He  seemed 
inspired  when  at  his  best  and  no 
doubt  was. 

But  the  service  is  over  now,  yet 
the  benediction  is  still  ringing  in 
my  ears : 

"  A  nis,  gu  robh  gras  Dhe  an  athair, 
gradh  Dhe  am  Mac,  agus  co-chomunn 
solasach  an  Spioraid  Naoimh,  maille  ribh 
's  ri  uile  Isreil  De,  bho  so  a'mach  's  gu 
siorruidh.     Amen." 

I  am  home  again — I  still  hear 
the  words : 

"  Is  e  Dia  fein  a's  buachaill  dhomh." 

And  so  it  is — still  the  Shepherd, 
the  buachaill,  and  who  would  want 
any  other — for  Scotland  or  Canada 
— for  himself  or  for  his  dearest 
friend. 


A  Canny  Scot. — A  Scotsman  in 
London  noticed  a  bald-headed 
chemist  standing  at  his  shop  door, 
and  inquired  if  he  had  any  hair  re- 
storer. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  chemist. 
"  Step  inside,  please.  There's  an 
article  I  can  recommend.  Testi- 
monials from  great  men  who  have 
used  it.  It  makes  the  hair  grow 
in  twenty-four  hours." 

"  Aweel,"  said  the  Scot,  "  ye  can 
gie  the  top  o'  yer  heid  a  bit  rub  wi' 
it,  and  I'll  look  back  the  morn  and 
see  if  yer  tellin'  the  truth." 

The  chemist  returned  the  bottle 
to  the  shelf  and  kicked  the  errand 
boy  for  laughing. 


Not  Just  What  was  Wanted. 
— In  the  far  north  of  Scotland  a 
gentleman  called  on  an  old  lady  on 
behalf  of  the  South  African 
Refugees'  Fund. 

"You  will  recollect,"  began  the 
visitor,  cheerfully,  "  that  you  asked 
me  to  come  back  in  a  week's  time 
that  I  might  have  your  subscription." 

"  That  you  will,  my  good  man. 
Sic  misery  I  never  heard  o'."  And 
the  kindly  old  soul  tripped  back  to 
the  kitchen,  and  returned  with  a 
big  bundle. 

"  Noo,  sir,  dinna  bother  tae  thank 
me,  but  see  the  Boers  dinna  get  it, 
There's  scones,  an'  tatties,  an' ". 

But  the  gentleman  had  fled. 


A  RELIC  OF  ST.   MARGARET  OF  SCOTLAND. 


BY  PROFESSOR  DAVID  R.   KEYS,   UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  TORONTO. 


,0  country  in  the  world  has  a 
(q  greater  reverence  for  books 
than  Scotland,  except  China. 
Nor  is  there  any  country  where  the 
name  of  Margaret  is  held  in  such 
high  esteem.  The  meaning  of  the 
name  is  precious  and  a  fitting  sym- 
bol of  sweet  and  jewelled  recollec- 
tions. For  Margaret  in  the  original 
Greek  means  a  pearl,  the  sign  of 
rare  purity  and  costly  beauty. 
When  the  Anglo-Saxon  merchants 
first  heard  the  word,  their  minds 
translated  it  into  their  own  idiom 
and  it  was  familiarized  in  the  form 
meregreot  or  sea-stone.  So  one  has 
heard  the  Scotch  pebble  or  agate 
derived  from  the  town  of  Peebles, 
and  so  many  a  one  has  connected 
the  "  right  good-willie  waught  "  of 
the  poet  Burns  with  the  proper 
name  Will.  The  latter  is  a  case  of 
mistaken  attachment,  for  the  ie  be- 
longs to  the  waught  not  to  the  good- 
will and  represents  not  the  fond 
diminutive  termination,  but  the 
Anglo-Saxon  prefex  ge.  The  late 
Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  from  whom  the 
writer  heard  this  explanation,  made 
a  very  beautiful  use  of  the  meaning 
of  Margaret  in  the  Latin  epitaph 
that  is  to  be  seen  on  the  Celtic  Cross 
which  marks  the  last  resting  place 
of  his  wife  in  St.  James'  cemetery, 
Toronto.  The  epitaph  is  in  Latin 
and  reads :  Carissimae  Margaritae 
margaritae  uxorum.  To  my  dear- 
est Margaret,  the  pearl  of  wives. 
The  stone,  the  sentiment,  the  very 
use  of  the  Latin  language,  with  its 
suggestion  of  Buchanan  and  the 
Roman  Law,  all  are  strongly  char- 
acteristic of  Scotland. 

Yet,  though   Margaret  is  the  fa- 


vorite name  in  Scotia,  it  was  first 
made  popular  there  by  an  English 
princess,  the  sister  of  Edgar  Athel- 
ing,  the  last  heir  of  the  Royal  Saxon 
line  of  Alfred.  After  the  Norman 
conquest,  this  prince  with  his  two 
sisters  Margaret  and  Christina  took 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Malcolm  Can- 
more  (Caenmohr,  or  great  head),  an 
epitaph  more  flattering  nine  hun- 
dred years  ago  than  it  is  to-day. 
The  saintly  Margaret  seems  imme- 
diately to  have  won  the  heart  of  the 
Scottish  monarch, and  although  like 
her  kinsman,  St.  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, averse  to  matrimony  herself, 
she  appears  to  have  found  it  pru- 
dent to  accept  the  monarch's  suit. 
The  marriage  which  ensued  had  no 
little  influence  on  the  subsequent 
course  of  Scottish  history.  As  the 
latest  historian  of  Scotland,  her 
most  charming  and  versatile  writer, 
puts  it  in  his  own  effective  style  : 
With  all  her  virtues  Margaret  was 
what  in  Scotland  we  call  "  very 
English  " — that  is  very  "  correct/' 
and  punctilious.  Her  interference 
in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the 
country  went  so  far  that  we  read  of 
her  "  holding  Councils  to  decide  be- 
tween the  Celtic  and  the  English 
Church  fashions "  in  which  the 
King  himself  acted  as  interpreter. 
One  of  the  changes  thus  brought 
about  is  perhaps  the  most  typical 
feature  of  Scotch  life  as  it  appears 
to  the  foreigner  in  the  Scottish 
capital  and  as  it  has  been  repro- 
duced in  this  greater  Scotland  of 
ours  across  the  Atlantic.  The  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath  was  already 
peculiarly  sabbatical,  even  so  long 
ago.     The  early  usage   was  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  the  ancient  Hebrew 
canon  of  the  law    by   which    the 
seventh  day  of  the  week  was  kept 
free  from  labor.     On  Sunday,  how- 
ever, they  worked.      So  that  while 
the  Scot  still  keeps  the  Sabbath  (as 
well  as  everything  else  he  can  lay 
his  hands  on,  in  the  playful  words  of 
the  late  Principal  Grant)  the  day 
on   which   he   celebrates   it    since 
Queen  Margaret's   time    has  been 
changed.     This  is  but  one  of  many 
new   customs  introduced   by  Mal- 
colm's pious  and  punctilious  queen. 
The  general  effect  of  these  innova- 
tions was  to  increase  the  English 
influence  in   the   Northern   King- 
dom just   at   the   time  when,   by 
the  Norman   conquest,  that  native 
influence    was    being     diminished 
in    the    southern    part    of    Great 
Britain.     This  again,  had  a  twofold 
result.     First  in  Scotland,  from  the 
accession  of  Margaret's  son  Eadgar, 
"  no  Celt  in  both  lines   has  sat  on 
the  Scottish  throne."  Next  in  En<r- 
land,  Margaret's  daughter  Eadgyth 
or   Matilda  became   the  queen   of 
Henry    I.,    the   son   of  the  Con- 
queror, and  thus  restored  the  royal 
and   saintly  line  of   Alfred  to  its 
pi  ace  on  the  English  throne.  Hence 
we  may  see  how  interesting  both  to 
English  and  to  Scotch  readers  the 
life  of  Saint  Margaret  should  be. 

Like  the  great  Alfred  she  was  a 
lover  of  books.  Her  husband, 
illiterate  himself,  was  yet  in  entire 
sympathy  with  this  fondness  for 
fine  manuscripts,  and  we  read  of  his 
kissing  the  favorite  books  of  his 
learned  wife.  The  famous  Gothic 
MS.  of  Ulphilas,  was  bound  in  silver. 
King  Malcolm  had  the  manuscripts 
of  Margaret  bound  in  gold  and  em- 
bossed with  precious  stones.  It 
may  well  inspire  the  bibliomaniac 
with  envy  of  the  opportunities  of  a 


Carnegie  or  a  Rockefeller,  when  one 
hears  that  a  specimen  of  this  rare 
collection  of  bibliopegic  marvels  is 
still  on  view  at  a  value  that  only 
multi-millionaires  could  consider. 

When  one  learns  further  that  this 
unique  specimen — this  copy  of  the 
Gospels  of  the  sainted  Queen  Mar- 
garet, with  its  beautiful  penman- 
ship, its  artistic  illuminations  and 
its  costly  binding,  was  picked  up  at 
a  sale  for  the  paltry  sum  of  six 
pounds  sterling  and  is  now  ticketed 
as  worth  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  ($1,500,000),  one  feels  ap- 
palled at  the  possibilities  of  sudden 
wealth  to  the  book-collector. 

What  gave  the  book  this  high 
worth  ?  It  is  not  only  a  magnifi- 
cent illustration  of  the  art  of  the 
illuminator,  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
bookbinder's  craft  and  a  relic  of  the 
sainted  Margaret  herself,  but  it  pos- 
sesses an  even  rarer  title  to  the 
wonder  of  the  gazer.  Like  the  wife 
of  Bath  in  Chaucer,  Queen  Mar- 
garet "  had  passed  many  a  straune 
stream."  On  one  occasion,  when 
thus  crossing  a  river  she  let  this 
copy  of  the  gospels  fall  into  the 
water  whence  it  was  recovered 
without  stain.  This  was  at  once 
proclaimed  a  miracle,  not  the  only 
one  by  which  the  queen's  piety  was 
rewarded. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  suggests  as  the 
real  cause  of  this  immunity  from 
injury  the  excellence  of  St.  Colum- 
ba's  writing  materials,  for  to  that 
pious  Irish  missionary,  we  owe  "  so 
dear  a  wondered  "  book.  Another 
copy  of  the  gospels  written  by  the 
same  saintly  scribe  is  preserved 
under  the  care  of  the  chief  of  the 
O'Donnells  in  a  silver  shrine  at 
Dublin.  This  latter  book  is  the 
famous  "  Catrach  "  or  "  Battler," 
so  called,  because  it   was  the  oc- 
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casion  not  a  miracle  but  of 
the  battle  of  Culdremhne.  That 
however,  is  another  story.  The 
truth  of  these  legends  is  attested  by 
contemporary  writers,  and  if  any 
one  doubts  as  to  Queen  Margaret's 
book,  let  him  go  to  Oxford,  arid 
there  in  the  Bodleian  library,  he 
will  find  it  exhibited  to  the  gaze  of 
the  wondering  visitor,  with  the  as- 
tounding note  attached  :  Valued  at 
£300,000. 

Perhaps  another  explanation  may 
be  offered.  When  we  remember 
how  many  Americans  visit  Oxford, 
and    how  naive   is  their  delight  in 


the  gardens  and  lawns  of  those  me- 
diaeval cloisters,  we  may  easily  im- 
agine some  playful  Don  in  mere 
wantonness  buttering  their  hay,  so 
to  speak,  by  affording,  in  the  extra- 
ordinary value  affixed  to  this 
miraculous  book,  another  outlet  for 
new  expressions  of  wonder  and  de- 
light, in  which  to  all  that  rapture  in 
the  presence  of  the  antique  and 
strange,  so  characteristic  of  our 
American  cousins,  is  added  the  forci- 
ble appeal  to  that  other  national 
motive,  the  worship  of  the  Almighty 
Dollar. 


Polite  Wit  is  Glasgow. — In  a 
Glasgow  theatre  a  young  fellow 
was  rather  annoyed  because  his 
view  of  the  stage  was  obstructed 
by  the  hat  of  a  young  lady  who 
was  sitting  in  front  of  him. 

Wishing  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
performance,  he  plucked  up  courage, 
and  in  a  nervous  voice  exclaimed — 

"  Look  here,  miss,  A  '  want  tae 
look  as  weel  as  you." 

"  Oh,  dae  ye,"  she  retorted,  with- 
out looking  round.  "  Then  I  doot 
ye'll  hae  tae  change  yer  face." 


An  old  clergyman  who  had  a 
tailor  for  his  beadle  was  one  day 
riding  home  from  a  neighboring 
parish,  where  he  had  been  assist- 
ing in  the  celebration  of  the  Sacra- 
ment. "  John,"  said  he,  "  how 
comes  it,  think  you,  that  my  young 
brother  there  should  have  so  many 
members,  when  I,  though  preach- 
ing the  same  sermons  I  ever 
preached,  am  losing  my  hearers 
daily  ?  "  "  Ah,  sir,"  answered  the 
beadle,  "  it  is  just  the  same  wi  you, 
as  wi'  mysel'.     I  sew  just  as  weel 


as  ever  I  did,  and  yet  that  puir  elf, 
Sandy  Sneddon,  has  ta'en  my  busi- 
ness 'inaist  clean  awa'.  It's  no  the 
sewing  that's  wrang,  sir ;  it's  the 
new  cut  that  does  it — it's  just  the 
new  cut." 


The  Main  Thing. — An  English- 
man went  for  a  holiday  to  a  small 
village  in  Scotland  where  there 
were  famous  echoes.  Being  rather 
sceptical  as  to  whether  they  were 
really  echoes  or  not,  he  got  a  man 
to  take  him  round  to  some  of  the 
best  places.  He  spoke  in  such  a 
tone  of  command  that  the  man  was 
annoyed,  and,  determined  to  take 
the  stranger  down,  he  took  him  to 
a  hill  just  near  the  ale-house  door, 
and  said — 

"  Shout  as  loud  as  you  can, 
'  Two  pots  of  beer.' " 

Not  noticing  where  he  was,  the 
gentleman  did  so,  and  then  re- 
marked— 

"  I  don't  hear  any  echo." 

"  Neither  do  I,"  said  the  guide  : 
"  but  here's  the  man  with  the  beer." 

The  gentleman  paid. 


THE  SCOTTISH  CHARACTER:  ITS  LEADING 

TRAITS. 


BY  REV.   J.  A.   G.   STIRLING,   GLENELLA,   MANITOBA. 


^J^HE  vertebral  column  of  the 
{^J  Scotch  national  character  is 
sturdy  independence.  The 
Scotchman  likes  to  exercise  his 
right  of  private  judgment,  and  to 
maintain  his  own  opinions  and  con- 
victions. His  views  of  life  are, 
generally,  derived  from  the  teach- 
ing of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles. 
He  regards  the  Bible  as  a  lamp 
unto  his  feet  and  a  light  unto  his 
path.  Hence,  he  is  generally  a  man 
of  good  principles  and  of  a  truly  re- 
ligious life.  He  is  marked  by  his 
spirit  of  devoutness  and  reverence, 
and  by  his  attachment  to  those 
great  doctrines  of  evangelical  re- 
ligion which  John  Knox  preached 
so  courageously,  and  which  the 
Westminster  divines  have  embodied 
in  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  and  in  the  Larger  and  Shorter 
Catechisms  of  our  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  is  shrewd,  reflective, 
and  cautious,  or  canny.  He  is  marked 
by  great  intensity  of  character.  We 
speak  of  the  "  perfervidum  ingen- 
ium  Scotorum,"  and  by  this  phrase 
we  mean  that  the  Scottish  charac- 
ter and  disposition  is  very  intense. 
The  typical  Scotchman  is  very 
earnest  and  energetic,  and  puts  his 
whole  soul  into  everything  that  he 
does.  He  obeys  the  inspired  in- 
junction :  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might," 
(Eccl.  ix.  10).  He  throws  this  in- 
tense energy  of  character  into  the 
pursuit  of  literature,  or  philoso- 
phy, or  science,  or  art,  or  commerce. 


or  agriculture,  or  war.  He  is  not 
easily  discouraged,  but  perseveres 
to  the  very  utmost.  His  motto  is  : 
•'  He  wha  tholes,  overcomes."  He 
is  industrious,  thrifty,  fond  of 
money,  and  yet  conscientious,  liberal 
and  generous.  He  is  courageous  in 
facing  and  overcoming  his  country's 
foes,  and  courageous  likewise  in  the 
arena  of  moral  conflict  as  he  finds 
it  in  his  own  life.  He  is  reticent 
and  self-contained,  but  behind  this 
reticence  and  self-restraint  there 
flows  the  perennial  and  inexhausti- 
ble fountain  of  poetic  sympathy 
and  genial  humour.  He  is  fond  of 
travel  and  adventure,  and  there  is 
no  spot  an  earth  where  he  may  not 
be  found  causing  even  the  wilder- 
ness to  blossom  as  the  rose.  He  is 
conservative,  or  opposed  to  changes, 
and  ever  clings  to  the  good  old  cus- 
toms, traditions  and  institutions  of 
his  native  land.  He  is  also  in- 
tensely patriotic.  Wherever  he  may 
go,  he  always  cherishes  a  deep  and 
undying  love  for  Bonnie  Scotland. 
Sometimes,  he  wishes  that  he  were 
back  -again  to  "  the  land  of  the 
mountain  and  the  flood,"  u  the  land 
of  the  purple  heather  and  the  trail- 
ing mist,"  and  then  he  sings  : 


11  Oh,  why  left  I  my  hame, 

Why  did  I  cross  the  deep  ? 
Oh,  why  left  I  the  land 

Where  my  forefathers  sleep  ? 
I  sigh  for  Scotia's  shore, 

And  I  gaze  across  the  sea, 
But  I  canna  get  a  blink 

O'  my  ain  countrie  !" 
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'HE  stream  of  Scottish  poetry 
seems  never  to  be  exhausted. 
It  is  a  perennial  spring  whose 
rippling   melody   is  heard    in  the 
present  age,  and  that  shall  continue 
to  fall   in  sweetest  cadences  upon 
the  ear  throughout  the  ages  yet  to 
come.     Many  are  the  poets  of  Scot- 
land who  are  never  known  beyond 
their   own  circumscribed    locality, 
yet  whose  verse  is  worthy  of  wider 
circulation.      In    this   respect    we 
would  introduce  to  our  readers  one 
of  Scotland's  poets,  who  has  recent- 
ly come  to  settle  in  Ontario, Canada. 
Middlemass   Brown,  the  subject  of 
our  sketch  was   born  in  Galashiels, 
Scotland,  but  in  earlv  life  he  settled 
in  Glasgow.     Educated  at  a  public 
school  in  Glasgow,  Anderson's  Col- 
lege and  Glasgow  School  of  Art,  he 
began  his  career  by   learning  the 
profession  of  a  quantity  surveyor 
or  measurer,  and   in  1881  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  Glasgow 
Institute   of  Measurers.     For    up- 
wards of   twenty  years  he  carried 
on  business  at  his   profession,  and 
amid   his  multifarious    labors    he 
found  time  to  add  to  his  country's 
literature    four    volumes    of    well 
accredited    verse.      He    had    long 
cultivated  the  poetic  art  before  he 
ventured  publication,   and   it  was 
not   till  1894  that  his  first  volume, 
*  Aspects   of    Life,"  appeared.     It 
describes    the     varied    phases    of 
human  existence  as  they  appear  to 
the  mind  of  the  poet,  and  the  char- 
acteristics  of   the  poems   may   be 
elucidated  by  the  introduction. 

••  Come,  heavenly  Muses,   sweet   poesy 

sublime  ! 
Attune  my  soul  to  sing  again  in  rhyme 
The  varied  aspects  of  Man's  life  we  find 
Displayed  in  noble  triumphs  of  the  mind, 


Or  what  is  nobler  still  to  trace  the  source 
From  whence  the  stream  of  Love  pursues 

its  course, 
And  flows  in  silence  as  the  ages  roll, 
To  cheer  and  animate  the  human  soul." 

Encouraged  by  the  success 
achieved  by  this  volume,  he 
ventured  his  second  publication, 
"The  Vale  of  Life  and  Pilgrim 
Songs,"  in  1895.  The  first  part  de- 
scribes in  dramatic  form  the 
struggles  and  triumphs  of  human 
life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
while  the  "  Pilgrim  Songs  ex- 
press the  feeling  in  lyrical  verse 
of  the  varied  moods  which  the  soul 
experiences  in  the  pilgrimage 
through  this  world.  These  find 
expression  in  the  "  Songs  of  Morn- 
ing, Songs  of  Noon,  Songs  of  Even- 
tide and  Songs  of  Night."  The 
tenor  of  these  may  be  exemplified 
by  an  extract  entitled  "  Morn." 

It  is  the  Morn  of  Life,  brother  ! 

Awake  !  Awake ! 
And  for  the  daily  strife,  brother, 

Fresh  courage  take. 

Great  nature  with  a  smiling  face 

And  thankful  heart, 
And  joyously  the  charms  embrace 

She  doth  impart. 

How  sweet  it  is  to  breathe  the  morning 

air, 
When  o'er  the  mind  no  gloomy  clouds  of 
care 

Their  shadows  cast 
And  prospects  all  seem  glorious  and  fair 
While  the  bright  beam  of  Hope  is  shining 
there, 
And  night  is  past ! 

Hope  is  the  morning  star  whose  radiant 

beam 
Shines  through  the  doubts  and  fears  which 
often  seem 
To  have  control, 
And  when  we  think  of  trials  by  the  way 
Then  Hope  arises  with  its  cheerful  ray 
To  guide  the  soul. 
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The  next  volume  which  appeared 
from  his  pen  was  "  Langside  Lyrics 
and  Other  Poems,"  in  1900.  The 
pieces  are  principally  of  a  local 
character.  Living  as  the  author 
did  in  the  district  of  Langside,  so 
rich  in  historical  romance,  and  re- 
taining still  much  of  that  sylvan 
beauty  for  which  it  is  famed,  he 
could  not  but  be  inspired  with  the 
scenes  surrounding  him.  The  first 
part  describes  the  battle  of  Lang- 
side,  in  four  cantos,  and  several  of 
the  localities  in  the  neighbourhood, 
while  the  latter  part  consists  of 
miscellaneous  poems,  one  of  which 
"  A  Centenary  Poem  on  Robert 
Burns,  1796-1896,"  is  accounted 
as  one  of  the  finest. 

Immortal  bard  !  whose  genius  we  revere, 
Accept  the  tribute  of  a  falling  tear, 

In  Scotland's  name, 
"While  round  thy  brow  the  laurel  wreath 

we  twine 
That  through  the  ages  shall  be  ever  thine, 

In  deathless  fame. 

Ye  verdant  trees  beside  the  Nith's  clear 

stream, 
Where  oft  our  bard  in  Fancy's  pleasing 

dream 
Has  strayed  alone, 
Wave  now  your  branches  gently  in  the 

breeze, 
And  croon  a  dirge,  Auld  Scotia's  heart  to 

please, 
For  him  that's  gone. 

No  more  shall  he  beneath  your  leafy 

bowers 
Delight  to  linger  in  the  sunny  hours, 

And  sing  your  praise, 
But  yet  we  hear  his  notes  of  song  sub- 
lime, 
Borne  clearly  through  the  fleeting  course 
of  time, 
In  these  bright  days. 

Ye  flowers  that  bloom   upon  tne  bonnie 

braes, 
No  more  shall  he  with  rapture  on  you 

gaze 
In  gladsome  hour. 


And  call  the  very  humblest  of  your  race, 
(Wherein  a  matchless  beauty  he  could 
trace) 
"  A  modest  flower." 

Ye  little  birds  that  sing  on  ilka  spray, 
No  more  shall  he  rejoice  to  hear  your  lay, 

So  soft  and  clear, 
That  often  cheered  him  on  his  lonely  way 
At  morning's  dawn,  or  in  the  evening 

greyi 
To  him  so  dear. 

Ye  crystal  streams  that  flow  by  hill  or 

plain, 
No !  never  shall  he  gaze  on  you  again 

With  ravished  eyes, 
But  yet  we  catch  his  strain  of  sweetest 

song, 
That  with  the  Stream  of  Time  now  glides 
along, 
And  never  dies. 

Ye  trees  and  flowers  !  Ye  birds  and  flow- 
ing streams  ! 
Mourn  now  the  loss  of  him  whose  golden 
dreams 

To  us  impart 
Bright  visions  that  are  beautiful  and  fair, 
And  songs  of  Nature,  sweet  beyond  com- 
pare, 
To  cheer  the  heart. 

We  will  not  say  "  Farewell,"  our  Poet 

dear, 
But  think  of  thee  when  every  'circling 
year 
Again  returns. 
For  Scotland  may  forget  her  sons  abroad, 
And  others  that  are  laid  beneath  the  sod, 
But  not  her  •«  Burns." 

As  illustrating  the  Lyrics  in  this 
volume  we  may  quote  "  The  Bon- 
nie Bluebells. 

The  bluebells  of  Scotland,  how  lovely 
they  grow 

On  the  banks  and  braes  where  the  wee 
burnies  flow, 

In  the  woods  and  the  glens  where  the 
birds  sweetly  sing 

And  Nature  and  Joy  in  blithe  harmony 
spring. 

Ye  bonnie  bluebells,  I  love  your  blue 
crest ! 

Oh  !  fain  would  I  snatch  you  from  Na- 
ture's own  breast, 
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And  adorn  the  fair  bosom  of  Love  where 

you  may 
Be  cherished   by  her  throughout  endless 

day. 

For  Love  shall  endure  when  all  else  shall 

decay, 
When  the  flowers  in  the  forest  shall  wither 

away, 
And  the  voice  of  the  songsters  is  hushed 

in  the  night 
Of  winter,  whose  shadow  shall  everything 

blight. 

And  now,  my  dear  country,  where  bloom 

the  bluebells, 
My  heart  for  thy  glory  exultingly  swells, 
And  long  may  thy  sons  and  fair  daughters 

I  see 
Wear  the  bonnie  bluebells  to  the  honour 

of  thee. 

The  fourth  and  last  volume  pub- 
lished for  our  author  was  4<  Glas- 
gow Exhibition  Odes  and  Lyrics," 
intended  to  commemorate  the  great 
Exhibition  of  1901  held  in  Glasgow. 
There  are  three  odes  written  for 
the  occasion  of  its  opening,  and  the 
first  poem  "  To  our  beloved  Queen  " 
was  on  the  81st  birthday  of  the 
late  Queen  Victoria.  The  Lyrics 
are  descriptive  of  the  scenes  of 
sylvan  beauty  around  Kelvingrove 
where  the  exhibition  buildings 
were  erected.  As  illustrative  of 
this  volume  we  may  quote  "  To  our 
beloved  Queen." 

Hail,  sovereign  lady,  Britain's  Queen, 
Who  long  has  held  thy  people's  love, 
And  treasured  it  as  far  above 

The  richest  jewel  ever  seen. 

On  this  occasion  we  would  greet 
The  dawn  that  ushers  in  the  day 
When  many  years  have  passed  away 

Since  thou  wast  but  an  infant  sweet. 

Love  with  thy  years  progressive  grew, 
And  shed  around  a  halo  bright, 
That  still  continues  a  delight, 

Which  springs  from    out   a    heart  that's 
true. 

And  though  thou  hast  a  regal  crown 
With  jewels  of  a  lustre  rare, 


Yet  virtues  far  beyond  compare 
Thou  holdest  in  supreme  renown. 

We  hope  that  yet  thou  long  may'st  reign 
A  loving  Sovereign  o'er  our  land, 
To  guide  us  with  thy  gentle  hand 

Into  the  path  of  peace  again. 

And  when  at  last  thou  leav'st  the  place 
Of  honour  thou  hast  filled  on  earth, 
Then  all  thy  charms  of  noble  birth, 

We  in  thy  glorious  life  may  trace. 
24th  May,  1900. 

These  extracts  may  suffice  to 
show  the  quality  of  our  author's 
verse,  but  a  few  illustrations  can 
never  give  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  four  volumes  which  we  have 
here  briefly  introduced  to  our 
Canadian  readers.  We  will  con- 
clude with  an  unpublished  poem 
by  our  author  which  he  has  just 
dedicated  to  the  Sons  of  Scotland 
Benevolent  Association  in  Canada. 

"SCOTLAND  FOR  EVER." 

To  thee,  my  dear  country,  I'll  sing  in 
sweet  strains, 

Of  beauty  and  grandeur  within  thy  do- 
mains, 

And,  oh  !  that  my  heart  could  express  all 
it  feels 

Of  the  many  bright  charms  which  thy 
scenery  reveals. 

There  are  mountains  majestic  and  clear- 
flowing  streams 

That  glisten  with  splendor  beneath  the 
sun's  beams, 

A.nd  verdure-clad  valleys  with  murmuring 
rills 

That  merrily  dance  down  the  sides  of  the 
hills. 

There  are  bonnie  bluebells  that  bloom  in 

thy  woods, 
And    songsters    that    sing    in   thy  deep 

solitudes, 
While  the  lark  as  she  soars  to  the  regions 

above, 
Sings   her  carols  of  praise  from  a  heart 

full  of  love. 

Thy  scenery    so    lovely    enraptures    the 

hearts 
Of  leal  and   brave  Scotsmen  whose  lives 

have  a  part 
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In   the  grand  independence  for  centuries 

shown 
By  thy  sons  and  fair  daughters  for  rights 

of  their  own. 

Then  hurrah  !  for  the  mountains  and  val- 
leys so  fair, 

Where  Draw  lads  and  lassies  are  reared 
'neath  thy  care 

With  hearts  true  and  honest  to  honour 
the  name 


Of  Scotland  forever,  their  hearts'  dearest 
claim. 

And  hurrah  !  for  each  Scotsman  at  home 

and  afar, 
Whose   heart  beats  with    rapture    when 

bright  as  a  star 
Shines  the  fame  of  his  country,  that  ever 

shall  be 
Resplendent  with  glory  on  land  and  the 

sea. 


"THE  SOUL  OF  EVERY  LIVING  THING. "* 


BY  GEORGINA   FRASER   NEWHALL. 


^T^HE  goose  Parliament  was  over- 
\J)  "Honk  !  Honk!"  shouted 
Prince  Gander  and  all  his  fol- 
lowers flapping  their  wings  loudly, 
shouted,  "  honk  !  honk  !  "  which 
meant,  "  hear,  hear."  It  was  time 
to  fly  south.  There  was  not  a  dis- 
senting vote.  Really,  the  great- 
grandmother  goose  had  said,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  tell  when 
she  would  get  over  the  chill  of  that 
morning's  bath.  To  be  sure  it  was 
time  to  fly  South  each  little  group 
agreed,  and  at  the  thought  of  the 
long  flight  over  prairies  and  lakes, 
over  cities  and  villages,  over  rivers 
and  hills  they  stretched  and  stretch- 
ed their  wings  until  it  became  a 
matter  of  wonderment  as  to  how 
they  were  ever  again  going  to  fold 
them  up  small  enough  to  carry  snug 
and  close  at  their  sides. 

"  Did  you  hear  my  poor  old  wings 
crack  ?"  asked  the  great-grand- 
father goose.  "  I  am  afraid  this 
will  be  my  last  flight."  He  shook 
his  head  mournfully  while  all  the 
other  geese  kept  a  respectful  silence. 

"  I  should  like  to  come  back,'" 
he  went  on  in  a  feeble  aged  way. 
"  I  should  not  like  to  die  down 
there." 


"  We  ought  really  to  give  the 
young  ones  gymnastic  exercises," 
suggested  a  mother  goose,  who  be- 
lieved greatly  in  physical  culture. 

"  That  is  so,"  said  the  great- 
grandfather goose,  "  perhaps  it 
would  be  good  for  me  too.  It  might 
take  the  stiffness  out  of  my  wings." 

"  Ah,  the  South  !"  said  the  Prin- 
cess Branta  to  Prince  Gander,  "  the 
beautiful,  beautiful  South.  I  am 
glad  we  are  going  at  last."  She 
laid  her  smooth,  glossy  throat 
against  his,  for  they  were  lovers 
and  were  to  have  a  nest  of  their  own 
among  the  cool  green  reeds,  when 
they  should  come  back  in  the 
Spring.  "Is  it  not  far  more  beauti- 
ful than  this  ?" 

Prince  Gander  turned  his  keen 
eyes  away  from  the  grey  clouds 
that  drifted  overhead  and  looked 
over  the  yellowing  prairie.  He 
walked  slowly  down  to  the  water, 
plunged  deep  under  its  surface, — 
where  the  long,  green  waterweeds 
waved  upwards  from  the  depths  of 

*This  sketch  was  written  and  submitted 
before  the  appearance  of  Mr.  G.  D. 
Robert's  book,  "The  Kindred  of  the 
Wild,"  in  which  the  same  line  of  thought 
is  followed.— Ed.  F.  S.  A. 
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the  lake, — splashed  his  strong  wings 
until  little  drops  of  water  glistened 
all  over  him  like  diamonds  ;  then  he 
thought  of  the  green  nest  which 
was  to  be  built  in  the  Spring,  in  the 
heart  of  the  reeds,  and  coming  back 
to  where  his  little  wild  love  swam 
gently  about,  he  stroked  her  gently 
with  his  bill,  making  a  tender,  twit- 
tering sound  in  his  throat  and  said, 
"  It  is  more  beautiful  than  this,  but 
not  so  dear — for  this  is  HOME." 

Then,  for  a  week  or  two,  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  which  is  so  far 
away  to  the  northward  that  the 
"  merry  dancers,"  (for  so  the  Scotch 
people  call  the  Northern  Lights), 
watch  in  it  for  their  reflections  as 
they  practice  a  mirror  dance  of  their 
own — there  was  nothing  but  flap- 
ping and  flying,  exercising  and 
manoeuvring  that  all  might  be 
ready  when  the  order  should  come 
to  float  away  into  the  ever-warm, 
the  ever-beautiful,  the  ever- verdant 
South. 

"Remember,"  said  the  mother 
goose  who  believed  in  physical  cul- 
ture, "remember,  we  always  fly  in 
the  form  of  a  harrow  ;  see  that  you 
young  ones  keep  in  a  row ;  and 
don't  try  to  fly  ahead  of  your  elders. 
Some  goslings  are  so  forward  and 
pushing,  as  if  it  were  not  as  great  a 
thing  to  be  capable  of  obeying  as  of 
issuing  orders.  I  can  always  tell  a 
well-brought  up  gosling  by  the  way 
it  flies.  The  Prince  will  lead,  and 
the  Princess  will  come  next." 

"  Stretch  your  wings  this  way," 
commanded  the  Master  of  Ceremo- 
nies. "  One — two — three, — that  is 
better." 

"  Always  keep  your  eye  on  the 
goose  in  front  of  you  so  as  to  keep 
in  line." 

"  Now,  five  flaps  all  together  to 
strengthen  your  wings." 


And  one  day — when  there  was  a 
little  rim  of  ice  all  about  the  edge 
of  the  lake,  when  every  little  spear 
of  grass  and  every  bulrush  lance 
was  sheathed  in  silver  frost, — when 
the  musk-ox,  as  he  stole  from  his 
lair  in  the  morning,  was  hoary  with 
his  own  breath  which  the  wind  blew 
backward  and  froze  upon  him  ; 
when  the  waters  of  the  lake  were 
so  piercingly  cold  that  the  green 
water-grasses,  stealing  upward 
through  the  water  to  catch  a  little 
gleam  of  sunlight,  shivered  back 
again  to  the  bosom  of  their  mother 
earth — on  such  day, — the  geese 
flew  south. 

"  What  is  that,"  asked  the  smallest 
gosling  of  them  all,  which  lies  so 
black  for  miles  and  miles  beneath 
us?" 

"  Those  are  the  spruce  forests," 
said  the  mother  goose  ;  "  do  you  not 
smell  them  ? " 

"  What  is  that  which  glitters  like 
a  shining  water-snake  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  silver  Saskatchewan." 

"  What  are  those  which  come  up 
to  us  like  soft  grey  plumes  ? " 

"  The  smoke  from  the  Indian 
camp  fires." 

Away  they  swept  towards  the 
South  ;  the  goslings  panting  and 
struggling  but  growing  stronger 
with  every  day's  flight.  Even  the 
great-grandfather  had  ceased  to 
complain,  and  beating  the  air  light- 
ly and  steadily  as  the  rest  felt  that 
he  had  been  foolish  to  speak  of  old 
age  and  the  nearness  of  death. 

The  grey  clouds  gathering  in  the 
east  scurried  round  to  the  west  and 
north;  flights  of  vagrant  leaves 
flew  in  all  directions,  and  far  below 
on  the  seemingly  silent  earth,  peo- 
ple said,  "  Winter  is  coming  ;  did 
you  see  the  wild  geese  flying  south 
to-day?" 
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Riding  on  the  wind,  Prince  Gan- 
der twittered  tenderly  to  his  little 
wild  love.,  or  screamed  a  cry  of  liber- 
ty and  joy  to  all  the  fluttering  flock 
who  followed  in  his  train.  They 
were  half  way  on  their  journey  ; 
they  had  reached  a  region  where  In- 
dian summer  lingered';  where  golden 
pumpkins  yet  lay  strewn  about  the 
fields,  and  fiery  sumachs  flickered 
like  tongues  of  flame  among  the  ash 
grey  of  the  woods. 

"  I  am  tired,"  said  the  Princess 
Branta.  "  I  am  very  tired.  Let  us 
rest  by  that  lake.  How  lovely  the 
water  looks  !  I  am  dying  for  water." 

"  It  is  not  safe,"  said  Prince  Gan- 
der sorrowfully.  "Just  a  little 
farther — 

"  I  am  very  tired  "  repeated  the 
Princess,  while  all  the  goslings 
taking  up  the  cry,  vowed  they  could 
fly  no  longer.  "  Only  let  us  rest 
down  by  the  lake,"  they  whimpered, 
"  and  we  will  all  be  so  quiet ;  none 
of  us  will  utter  a  sound." 

"  It  is  a  great  risk,"  said  Prince 
Gander.  "  At  least  be  ready  to  fly 
at  a  moment's  notice." 

"Try  to  descend  more  gracefully," 
scolded  the  Master  of  Cermonies, 
"  half  of  you  just  flop  down  as  if 
you  had  either  no  idea  of  elegance 
or  no  breath  left." 

"  Hush-sh-sh-sh,"  hissed  the 
grandmother  goose,  and  all  the 
nervous  mother  geese  said,  "  sh-sh- 
sh  "  after  her. 

But  down  where  the  alders  dipped 
into  the  water,  and  where  the 
shadows  of  evening  already  lay  on 
the  lake  two  men  in  a  boat  crouch- 
ed low,  silently  watching  the  mo- 
tions of  the  birds." 

"  They  are  Canada  geese,"  whis- 
pered one  to  the  other  ;  "  keep  still 
as  a  mouse,  for  they  are  both  cun- 
ning and  timid." 


Then  the  two  men  poked  their 
guns  through  the  boughs  of  the 
alder.  "  Bang,  bang,"  said  one  gun 
after  the  other,  and  the  terrified 
geese  rising  with  wild  shrieks,  flew 
away  into  the  darkness.  All  bat 
one.  His  wing  hanging  torn  and 
wounded  by  his  side,  his  pretty 
greyish  breast  dabbled  with  blood, 
his  wild  bright  eyes  following  with 
vain  longing  the  departure  of  his 
followers,  Prince  Gander  lay  terror- 
stricken  and  alone  among  the  reeds. 
Then  as  his  captors  approached,  how 
madly  he  fought  for  liberty  !  what 
fierce  thrusts  he  made  with  his  bill ! 
Biting,  screaming,  beating  his  wings 
in  the  faces  of  his  foes,  until  at  last, 
faint  with  his  brave  struggle,  he  lay 
still  and  despairing  in  the  grasp  of 
the  smaller  of  the  men. 

11  He's  a  beauty,  Jack  ;  he  will 
make  you  a  fine  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner," said  the  taller  of  the  two." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  he's  not  much 
hurt ;  I'll  doctor  him  up  a  bit ;  the 
wife  will  be  wanting  him  for  a  mate 
for  the  goose  she  has  at  home." 

"  A  wild  goose  mate  with  a  barn- 
yard fowl !  You'll  wait  a  long 
time  !  "  the  tall  man  laughed  scorn- 
fully. Prince  Gander  dazed  and 
stupid,  listening  with  half-deaf 
ears,  heard  him,  too,  with  scorn  and 
loathing. 

"  I'll  try  him.  Sometimes  they 
will  and  sometimes  they  won't," 
answered  the  small  man  cheerfully. 
So  sitting  by  the  roaring  fire  in  his 
kitchen  that  night  he  and  his  wife 
bound  up  Prince  Gander's  wounds 
doing  their  best  to  put  him  on  the 
road  to  recovery.  The  next  day 
after  having  a  stout  sting  tied  to 
his  leg,  he  was  thrust  into  the  goose 
pen.  There  was  only  one  other 
occupant  of  the  pen — a  small  barn- 
yard  goose,  shabbier,  dirtier,  and 
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smaller  even  than  most  of  her  kind. 
She  shrank  away  in  terror  from  the 
newcomer,  choosing  the  corner  of 
the  pen  farthest  away.  Sick  and 
sullen,  Prince  Gander  viewed  her 
with  contempt,  hissing  fiercely 
whenever  she  ventured  to  move. 

The  farmer's  wife  threw  some 
food  into  the  pen,  but  it  lay  un- 
touched all  that  day,  for  the  barn- 
yard goose,  crushed  tightly  up 
against  the  farthest  wall  of  the 
pen  dared  not  venture  past  her 
tierce,  wild  companion,  and  he  sick 
from  his  wounds  and  maddened  by 
his  captivity  wished  only  to  be  left 
alone  that  he  might  die  in  peace. 

The  long,  long  day  he  strained  at 
his  bonds  ;  the  long,  long  day  and 
night  he  moved  restlessly  about 
seeking  relief  from  the  pain  and 
fever.  Ah,  for  water  !  Wounds 
like  these  he  had  got  before,  beating 
some  alien  goose  away  from  that 
part  of  his  northern  lake  which  had 
been  claimed  as  especially  the 
haunt  of  himself  and  his  followers. 
But  those  wounds  he  had  cooled  in 
the  crystal  waters  of  the  lake  ;  that 
thirst  and  fever  had  been  allayed  as 
he  lay  in  the  shadows  of  the 
marshes.  Water !  water  !  Was  that 
Lake  Sipi-wesk  which  he  saw 
through  his  glazing  eyes,  and  which 
he  could  not  reach  because  some- 
thing had  held  him  down  to  earth  ? 
Was  it  the  falling  of  Wahsitchewan 
which  seemed  to  murmur  in  his 
ears  ? 

Upon  the  second  day  of  Prince 
Gander's  captivity  the  little  barn- 
yard goose  rustled  wildly  past  him  ; 
hunger  and  thirst  had  driven  her 
to  act  courageously.  The  farmer's 
wife  stood  at  the  fence.  "  Lan's 
sake,  Josh,"  she  called  to  her  hus- 
band, "  them  poor  birds  h'aint  had 
no  water."     She  filled  the  pan  and 


dashed  some  of  the  water  over 
Prince  Gander.  It  cooled  the  fever 
in  his  wounds.  Struggling  to  his 
feet  he  hobbled  over  to  where  the 
water  glistened  in  the  pan  and 
drank  and  drank  again.  The  barn- 
yard goose,  as  if  hospitably  inclined, 
poked  some  appleskins  toward  him. 

"  The  gray  goose  is  coming  round 
all  right,"  said  the  farmer  to  his 
wife,  and  they  talked  of  what  they 
should  do  when  he  had  mated  with 
the  barnyard  goose  and  they  should 
have  a  flock  of  twenty. 

"  Mate  with  that  vulgar-looking 
goose,"  thought  the  Prince  con- 
temptuously, M  what  hideous  yel- 
low legs  she  has."  He  remembered 
his  little  wild  love  with  her  pretty 
dark  feet  and  legs  and  her  breast 
which  was  close  and  glossy  as  the 
breast  of  a  grebe.  But  the  barn- 
yard goose  heard  what  the  farmer 
and  his  wife  said  with  a  flutter  of 
pleasure.  "  He  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful bird  I  ever  saw,"  she  thought, 
and  in  the  morning  she  poked  more 
food  towards  him  with  her  gay 
yellow  bill. 

"  I  call  these  very  comfortable 
quarters,"  she  remarked  at  last  in 
an  affable  manner,  after  nearly  a 
month  had  passed  since  Prince 
Gander  had  become  her  companion. 
Comfort  without  liberty  ?  Prince 
Gander  felt  a  new  contempt  for  his 
companion.  Then,  partly,  because  of 
a  yearning  for  sympathy,  and  partly 
to  sting  her  out  of  the  callousness 
of  her  content,  he  told  her  of  his 
wild  brave  life  in  the  northern  soli- 
tudes ;  of  the  matchless  lakes  of  his 
north  land  ;  of  his  little  wild  love 
and  the  nest  that  was  to  have  been 
built  in  the  reeds.  The  barnyard 
goose  listened  with  mingled  com- 
passion and  grief.  How  silly  she 
had  been  she  thought  to  herself  to 
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fancy  that  a  princely  goose  like 
this  should  care  to  mate  with  a 
shabby,  vulgar-looking  little  bird 
like  herself ;  for  several  weeks  she 
was  very  sad  and  silent ;  she  even 
omitted  to  push  any  more  dainty 
bits  in  the  way  of  Prince  Gander, 
for  where,  thought  she,  was  the  use 
of  acquiring  a  habit  of  self-sacrifice, 
if  she  were  not  to  be  mated.  But 
after  a  while  she  said  to  her  herself, 
"  Ah,  well,  those  days  of  which  he 
tells  are  all  past  and  gone.  He  is  a 
prisoner  now ;  he  will  never  get 
back  to  his  pretty  wild  love."  So 
she  again  became  gay  and  chatty. 
One  day — these  were  April  days  by 
this  time — for  the  long  dreary 
winter  had  dragged  itself  away,  she 
said  hopefully,  "  there  is  a  beautiful 
lake  behind  the  barn.  Come  and 
look  through  this  crack  and  you 
will  see  it.  If  you  will  not  try  to 
get  away  perhaps  they  will  let  us 
swim  in  it."  Prince  Gander  said 
nothing.  Not  try  to  escape  !  Only 
give  him  the  chance  he  thought. 
But  alas,  no  chance  came  to  him, 
for  even  when  they  were  permitted 
to  swim  in  the  pond  he  had  only  a 
longer  rope  tied  to  his  leg  to  allow 
him  to  swim.  "  It  is  a  funnv  lake," 
he  said  to  the  barnyard  goose. 
"  Was  that  mud  puddle  what  she 
called  a  lake  ? "  He  shook  the 
filthy  water  from  his  wings,  and 
breast,  his  shining  breast,  of  which 
he  had  been  so  proud.  Even  as  he 
stood  there  looking  at  the  barnyard 
goose  dabbling  her  dirty  plumage 
in  the  dirtier  water  a  shrill,  familiar 
cry  fell  upon  his  years.  Almost  be- 
fore it  had  ceased  he  had  screamed 
a  rapturous  reply.  Far  away  from 
the  southward  he  could  see  them 
coming  nearer  and  nearer.  They 
were  all  there.  That  was  the  Master 
of    Ceremonies    flying     first,     the 


Princess  close  to  him  en  the  right, 
and  the  grandfather  goose  returning 
with  the  rest  and  flying  as  well  as 
ever.  Again  and  again  he  screamed, 
until  the  shrill  cry  pierced  the 
heights  and  reached  the  ears  of  the 
wild  geese  flying  north. 

"  Do  not  pay  any  attention,"  said 
the  Master  of  Ceremonies,  "  it  is 
only  another  trick  of  that  beast 
man.  It  was  here  Prince  Gan- 
der was  killed  last  fall."  So 
quickening  their  flight  the  flock 
passed  out  of  sight,  Prince  Gander's 
screams  changed  from  delight  to 
despair  ;  his  beart  swelled  until  it 
almost  burst.  He  dragged  himself 
over  to  the  barn  and  crouched  down 
in  the  shade.  He  wished  he  were 
dead.  He  wished  he  had  been 
killed  at  that  Thanksgiving  time, 
which  had  followed  close  upon  his 
capture.  Now,  at  least,  he  should 
die ;  the  insufferable  stench  from 
the  barnyard  must  kill  him.  Away 
in  the  north  land  to  which  his  com- 
rades were  winging  their  swift 
flight  the  air  would  be  spicy  with 
the  new  green  plumes  of  the  spruce, 
and  the  odorous  buds  of  the  cotton- 
wood  tree ;  a  myriad  purple  and 
blue  anemones,  in  too  great  haste  to 
greet  the  Spring  to  wait  for  their 
slow  leaves,  would  even  now  have 
rushed  into  bloom  and  would  be 
flinging  their  sweetness  upon  the 
unfettered  wind.  How  well  he 
knew  the  way  northward  !  Always 
northward  !  Past  the  marshes  of 
the  Red  River  ;  past  Manitoba  and 
Winnepegosis  ;  over  the  sand 
dunes,  high  above  the  buffalo 
wallows  ;  resting  by  silent  pools  ; 
rioting  in  crystal  rivers  ;  breasting 
the  chill,  pure  winds  which  fluttered 
from  out  the  caverns  of  the  north  ! 

The  farmer,  passing  by  the  barn, 
kicked  furiously  at  Prince  Gander,. 
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"  Get  out  of  here,  you  sulky  brute," 
he  said,  flinging  his  pitchfork  at 
the  bird.  The  poor  bird  hobbled 
painfully  closer  to  the  barn  to  lie 
there  unmolested  and  forlorn  for 
the  rest  of  the  day,  while  the  barn- 
yard goose  dabbled  and  splashed  in 
cheerful  enjoyment  of  the  longed- 
for  water. 

"  There's  something  the  matter 
with  the  wild  goose,  Josh,"  said  the 
farmer's  wife.  "  I  know  it,"  he  re- 
plied ruefully.  "  I  guess  I  broke 
his  leg  to-day  when  I  threw  my 
fork  at  him." 

•  What  a  pity,"  said  the  woman. 
"  Anyway  I  guess  he  aint  agoing  to 
fancy  the  white  goose  for  a  mate ;  " 
so  the  next  time  she  went  to  town 
she  brought  home  a  large  and  very 
important-looking  barnyard  gander 
who  speedily  made  friends  with  the 
little  white  goose.  By-and-bye 
when  she  went  to  swim  in  the  pond 
at  the  back  of  the  barn  she  had  a 
flock  of  soft  little  yellow  goslings 
floating  behind  her;  after  that 
being  deeply  occupied  with  her 
large  family  and  her  husband  she 
had  not  much  time  to  give  to  poor 
Prince  Gander.  He  was  left  en- 
tirely to  himself  to  mope  as  much 
as  he  pleased.  Sometimes  the  new 
gander  from  town  would  give  him 
a  fierce  dig  with  his  bill  as  he 
passed  or  viciously  drove  him  away 
from  the  feeding  pan ;  and  the 
goslings  as  they  grew  big,  following 
their  father's  example,  vied  with 
each  other  in  their  persecutions. 
Even  the  little  barnyard  goose,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  looking  on  com- 
placently, thought, "  How  well  they 
know  how  to  fight  their  way  in  the 
world  ;  it  is  mostly  by  trampling 
on  others  that  we  get  the  best  for 
ourselves." 

So  the  seasons  went  past  and  the 


Prince  had  been  a  prisoner  for  three 
years.  Spring  and  Fall,  he  had  seen 
his  comrades  fly  alternately  north 
and  south,  but  he  had  cried  to  them 
no  more.  He  who  was  crippled  and 
degraded,  he,  who  was  battered  and 
filthy  in  plumage  and  humilated  in 
mind,  what  had  he  to  do  with  the 
gay,  the  beautiful,  and  free  ?  So  he 
only  watched  them  with  a  dull 
yearning  and  a  memory  of  past  joys 
which  was  growing  fainter  and 
fainter  with  every  succeeding  year, 
Then,  one  day,  the  little  barnyard 
goose  waddled  swiftly  towards  him 
from  the  feeding  pan, where  she  had 
been  gorging  herself  with  dainties. 
"  You  are  to  be  killed,"  she  said 
breathlessly  ;  "you are  to  be  killed 
and  sent  to  market.  I  heard  them 
talking  about  it."  How  changed  he 
was  !  He  who  was  once  such  a  grand 
bird  with  perfect,  brown  wings,  had 
become  both  spare  and  draggled  I 
A  great  pity  filled  once  more  the 
heart  of  the  little  barnyard  goose. 
She  plucked  at  the  ragged  rope 
which  season  after  season  had 
bound  him  to  the  region  of  the 
barn.  Some  way, — perhaps,  it  was 
already  loose,  for  the  farmer  and  his 
wife  had  grown  careless  of  their 
wild  and  unprofitable  captive — the 
rope  yielded  Prince  Gander  was 
free.  "  Now  go  ;  fly  away — as  fast 
as  you  can  ;  fly,  fly," — and  more  to 
escape  her  flaps  and  thrusts  than 
for  any  other  reason — for  indeed  he 
was  yet  too  bewildered  to  realize 
that  he  was  free,  he  attempted  to 
fly.  Ah,  breath  of  his  life!  was 
this  freedom  again  ?  Was  this  he, 
who  was  mounting,  mounting, 
feebly  and  heavily,  perhaps  at  first, 
but  climbing  steadily  toward  the 
blue  vault  of  heaven !  North- 
ward !  "  Honk  !  honk  ! "  he  scream- 
ed.    People  looking  up  from  earth 
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said,  "How  strange  to  see  a  wild 
goose  flying  north  at  this  time  of 
the  year."  His  flight  was  slow  and 
heavy  ;  part  of  the  rope  which  had 
held  him  captive,  still  hung  upon 
his  leg ;  his  wings  were  stiff  and 
weak  from  disuse,  and  he  was  soon 
weary.  But  even  his  slow  flight 
brought  him  at  last  to  the  prairies 
of  his  Canadian  home.  Like  scar- 
let coral  were  the  wild  rose  hips  ; 
the  pea  grasses  had  turned  red ;  the 
pools  set  in  the  prairies  had  frames 
of  saffron-colored  reeds  and  golden 
ouriopsis.  He  stopped  to  dabble 
once  more  in  the  Falls  of  the 
Wahsitchewan,  and  lurked  for  days 
beside  the  Rhinelike  waters  of  the 
greater  Churchill. 

The  sun  was  sinking  low,  only 
its  topmast  rim  being  visible  above 
the  horizon,  a3  Prince  Gander 
reached  the  lake  of  his  memories. 
The  black  bear  and  the  moose 
peeped  out  from  woody  coverts  at 
the  lone  bird  flying  overhead. 
Through  the  stillness  of  evening, 
Prince  Gander  heard  loud  gabbling; 
the  joyous  splashing  of  wings,  little 
cries,  too,  of  friendship  and  love, 
and  peace  and  liberty.  Between 
him  and  the  lake  stood  a  tall  pine ; 
so  tall  it  almost  pierced  the  clouds ; 
gaunt  and  scraggy  and  grey,  with 
branches  twisted  and  gnarled  until 
they  looked  like  claws  of  an  ogre. 
Blinded  by  fatigue,  and  flying  un- 


steadily, Prince  Gander  blundered 
in  his  flight  and  flung  himself 
against  the  demon-tree.  He  uttered 
a  scream  of  agony.  The  startled 
flock  upon  the  lake,  ceasing  their 
frolics  and  their  clamor,  turned 
their  shrewd  eyes  upon  the  new- 
comer. Then  with  one  swtft  im- 
pulse they  swirled  upward,  through 
the  air,  towards  their  long-forgotten 
leader ;  full  of  all  the  fury  and 
fierceness  of  their  kind;  eager  to 
beat  him  with  their  wings,  to  strike 
him  with  their  bills,  to  pluck  his 
ragged  plumage  from  his  breast. 
But  the  claw  of  the  demon-tree  had 
struck  deep.'  Prince  Gander  falter- 
ed, fell — down  through  the  scream- 
ing flock  of  geese,  down  through 
the  amber  air  of  sunset, — down 
among  the  sedges, — dying, — dead, — 
upon  the  margin  of  the  lake  he  had 
loved  and  remembered  so  well.  One 
by  one  his  old  companions,  recover- 
ing from  their  alarm,  stole  close  to 
where  he  lay,  gazed  at  him  solemn- 
ly, pushed  at  his  body  with  their 
bills,  then  left  him  unknown  and 
forgotten  among  those  very  reeds 
where  he  had  thought  to  nest. 

Out  of  the  forests  stole  darkness 
and  silence,hand-in-hand  and  creep- 
ing down  upon  the  lake  cast  their 
drowsy  spell  abroad,  till  nothing 
stirred  in  all  the  great  lone  land  but 
the  phantom,  soundless  dancers  of 
the  northern  skies. 


n  Dae  ye  ken  this  ?  "  said  one  old 
Scotchman  to  another  as  they 
walked  along  from  church.  "  I  do 
believe  that  oor  minister's  in  the 
habit  o'  gemblin'."  "  Sharely  no/' 
replied  his  friend.  "  Weel,  I  hope 
no,  but  it's  unco  suspicious.  Last 
Sunday,  what  dae  ye  think  he  said 


in  his  prayer  ? "  "I  have  no  idea." 
"  Weel,  instead  of  '  0  Thou  who 
hast  the  hearts  of  kings  in  Thy 
hands,'  he  prayed  f  O  Thou  who 
hast  the  king  of  hearts  in  Thy 
hands."'  "It  looks  bad,"  replied 
his  friend.  "  We  maun  see  what 
the  session  say  aboot  this." 


THE  HIGHLAND  SCOTCH  U.  E.  LOYALISTS. 


BY  ALEXANDER  CLARK  CASSELMAN,  TORONTO. 


EFORE  1775  many  natives  of 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
emigrated  to  America  and 
settled  within  the  borders  of  what 
is  now  the  United  States.  Some- 
times this  emigration  was  of  an 
individual  character,  but  the  emi- 
gration whose  influence  is  yet  dis- 
tinctly felt  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  was 
different  in  cause  and  character. 
Whole  families,  many  times  whole 
communities,  were  compelled  to 
leave  the  glens  they  loved  so  well 
and  seek  new  homes  in  America. 

The  Highlanders,  like  all  peoples 
that  live  in  rocky  picturesque 
countries,  love  their  home,  their 
family  and  their  freedom.  From 
earliest  times  the  Highlanders 
sought  foreign  service  in  various 
capacities.  Accustomed  as  they 
were  to  scanty  fare  at  home,  their 
industry,  perseverance,  frugality 
and  honesty  soon  enabled  them  in 
more  highly  favored  countries  to 
acquire  a  competency.  With  this 
the  wanderer  returned  to  his  native 
hills  and  heath  to  live  in  homely 
affluence  the  rest  of  his  days. 

When  families  or  communities 
migrated  it  was  from  necessity,  not 
from  choice.  When  they  bade  adieu 
to  their  past  surroundings  it  was 
with  a  heavy  heart,  because  they 
never  hoped  to  return.  The  prepar- 
ation for  the  journey  has  been 
graphically  described  by  more  than 
one  writer.  They  approached  the 
kirk  and  the  adjoining  yard  with 
tears  in  their  eyes.  They  kissed 
the  walls  of  the  sacred  edifice,  they 


prostrated  themselves  on  the 
mounds  of  earth  that  marked  the 
resting-place  of  their  departed  ones, 
and  after  a  short  prayer  they 
moved  slowly  away  from  the 
hallowed  scenes  with  heavy  steps 
and  aching  hearts. 

A  Highland  poet  thus  describes 
them  : 

Farewell  to  the  land  of  the  mountain  and 
wood, 

Farewell  to  the  home  of  the  brave  and 
the  good, 

My  bark  is  afloat  on  the  blue-rolling 
main, 

And  I  ne'er  shall  behold  thee,  dear  Scot- 
land, again  ! 

Adieu    to    the  scenes  of    my  life's  early 

morn, 
From  the  place  of  my  birth  I  am  cruelly 

torn  ; 
The  tyrant  oppresses  the  land  of  the  free  ; 
And  leaves  but  the  name  of  my  sires  unto 

me. 

Oh  !    home    of    my  fathers,    I    bid  thee 

adieu, 
For    soon  will  thy  hill-tops  retreat  from 

my  view, 
With   sad   drooping  heart   I  depart  from 

thy  shore 
To  behold  thy  fair  valleys  and  mountains 

no  more. 

'Twas  there  that    I  wooed   thee,   young 

Flora,  my  wife, 
When  my  bosom  was  warm  in  the  morning 

of  life, 
I  courted   thy  love  'mong  the  heather  so 

brown, 
And  heaven  did  I  bless  when  it  made  thee 

my  own. 

The  friends  of  my  early  years,  where  are 

they  now  ? 
Each  kind  honest  heart,  and  each  brave 

manly  brow  ; 
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Some    sleep    in    the    churchyard,     from 

tyranny  free, 
And   others   are   crossing  the  ocean  with 

me. 

Lo  !    now    on    the   boundless  Atlantic  I 

stray, 
To   a   strange  foreign  realm  I  am  wafted 

away  ; 
Before  me  as  far  as  my  vision  can  glance, 
I  but  see  the  wave-rolling  wat'ry  expanse. 

So   farewell,   my  country  and  all  that  is 

dear, 
The  hour  is  arrived  and  the  bark  is  asteer, 
I  go  and  forever,  oh  !  Scotland  adieu  ! 
The  land   of  my  fathers  no  more  I  shall 

view. 

— Peter  Crerar. 

The  causes  that  led  to  emigration 
were  the  oppression  of  Lauderdale 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  in  trying 
to  suppress  conventicles;  the  ad- 
herence of  many  of  the  clans  to 
the  ill-fated  Stuart  cause  in  1689, 
in  1715  and  again  in  1745  ;  the 
change  of  land  tenure  after  the 
"  45,"  and  the  introduction  of 
sheep-farming.  The  particulars  of 
each  of  these  causes  may  be  found 
in  any  history  of  Scotland. 

One  of  the  first  Highland  settle- 
ments in  America  was  in  South 
Carolina.  Lord  Cardross,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Buchan,  brought 
out  a  colony  of  Presbyterians, 
groaning  under  the  tyranny  of 
Lauderdale.  They  settled  on  Port 
Koyal  Island  in  1683  and  under 
some  agreement  claimed  co-ordinate 
authority  with  the  Governor  and 
Grand  Council  of  Charlestown.  The 
local  government  disallowed  the 
claim  and  Lord  Cardross  returned 
to  Britain.  The  colony  prospered 
and  lived  on  very  friendly  terms 
with  the  Indians,  but  was  eventu- 
ally scattered  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
its  members  found  refuge  in  the 
other  settlements. 

Georgia  was  very  early  a  refuge 


for   the   Highlanders.      It   was  at 
first  a  plantation  for  refugee  debt- 
ors languishing  in  English  prisons. 
It  was    founded    by  James    Ogle- 
thorpe, a  philanthropist  and  after- 
wards an  able  general.     After  some 
years  of  trial,   the  trustees  found 
that  the  poor  of  Britain  was  indeed 
a   poor   foundation   upon  which  to 
build  a   colony.      The  settlements 
were  in  constant  danger  of  extinc- 
tion  from   raids  of  the  Spaniards 
from  Florida,  and  with  every  en- 
couragement   the   colony   did   not 
prosper.     It  was  proposed  to  induce 
men  to  emigrate  who  were  hardy, 
inured  to  manual  labor,  with  simple 
habits  of  life,  men  who  could  meet 
the  exigencies  of  cultivation  or  of 
defence,  and  be  successful  in  either. 
Such  men  were  to  be  found   only 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.     In 
February,  1736, 150  emigrants  from 
Inverness-shire  arrived  in  Georgia. 
They  were  settled  on  the  Alatamoha 
river,    which    was   considered    the 
bpundary  between  the  British  and 
Spanish    dominions.     They    called 
their  settlement  New  Inverness  and 
the  fort  Darien.     Here   they  lived 
in  contented  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence,    cherishing      the      national 
characteristics     of     manner     and 
dress.     They  were  joined  by  others 
from   their    native    country,    and 
soon  a  minister,   Rev.    John  Mac- 
Leod, was  selected  and  sent  out  to 
attend   to    their    spiritual    wants. 
This  minister   preached  in   Gaelic, 
instructed  the  children  in  English 
and   other   branches  of  education, 
and  in  some  measure  tried  to  bring 
the  Gospel  to  the  Indians. 

From  its  very  inception  the 
settlement  was  threatened  by  in- 
vasion by  the  Spaniards.  The 
Highlanders  were  not  at  all  dis- 
mayed by  the  prospect  of  meeting 
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the  Spaniards  in  war.  In  fact 
they  rather  enjoyed  such  a  meet- 
ing. When  their  ship  landed  at 
Savannah,  some  people  of  South 
Carolina  tried  to  dissuade  them 
from  going  to  the  proposed  place 
by  saying  the  Spaniards  were  all 
ready  there  and  would  shoot  them. 
The  Highlanders  replied  :  "  In  that 
case  we  will  drive  them  out  of 
their  fort,  and  have  houses  ready 
built  for  us." 

For  ten  years  there  was  continu- 
ous warfare,  the  brunt  of  which  was 
borne  by  the  Highlanders,  and  to 
the  success  of  these  actions  Ogle- 
thorpe  owed  his  reputation.  The 
wonderful  fighting  powers  of  the 
Highlander  has  brought  fame  to 
many  a  general  since  the  days  of 
Oglethorpe,  and  memories  of  his 
gallant  soldiers  in  far-off  Georgia 
may  have  had  some  effect  in  pre- 
venting his  coming  to  an  engage- 
ment with  their  kinsman  when  they 
were  out  with  Prince  Charlie  in  '45. 

Another  early  settlement,  and 
perhaps  the  largest  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  was  in  North  Caro- 
lina, along  Cape  Fear  River.  It  is 
not  known  when  the  first  settlers 
came,  but  there  were  Highlanders 
there  in  1729,  probably  the  surviv- 
ors of  the  broken  up  South  Caro- 
lina Colony.  The  first  great  ac- 
quisition to  this  nucleus  was  the 
arrival  of  a  shipload  in  1739  from 
Kintyre,  in  Scotland,  under  Neil 
McNeil.  From  time  to  time 
others,  dissatisfied  with  their 
homes,  joined  them,  but  in  1746 
and  1747  the  great  emigration  took 
place,  caused  by  the  oppression 
after  the  outbreak  in  1745.  Emi- 
gration continued  from  every  part 
of  Scotland,  but  just  before  the 
Revolution  there  was  the  greatest 
influx  of  settlers. 


The  most  notable  accessions  to 
the  Highlanders  in  North  Carolina 
was  the  emigration  of  the  Mc- 
Donalds of  Raasay  and  Skye.  The 
most  prominent  figure  among  them 
was  Allan  McDonald,  of  Kings- 
burgh,  husband  of  the  heroic  Flora 
McDonald,  the  faithful  attendant 
of  Prince  Charlie.  Allan  McDonald 
was  a  splendid  type  of  the  aristo- 
cratic Highlander.  The  picture 
that  is  handed  down  to  us  is  a 
large  stately  man,  with  steady, 
noble  countenance,  with  his  jet 
black  hair  tied  behind,  and  dressed 
in  the  height  of  Highland  fashion. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  such  a  man 
would  take  precedence  among  his 
countrymen. 

At  the  first  signs  of  the  disturb- 
ance, Allan  McDonald  went  to 
Governor  Martin  and  offered  to 
raise  a  battalion  of  Highlanders. 
He  was  granted  permission,  pro- 
vided those  who  had  the  man- 
agement of  affairs  would  sanction 
it.  It  was  the  same  old  story — 
inefficient  Governors,  who  were 
afraid  to  take  prompt  measures 
without  authority,  and  indifferent 
officers  and  generals  at  headquar- 
ters, who  refused  to  listen  to  the 
warnings  of  those  who  knew  most 
about  the  true  state  of  affairs. 
This  delay  strengthened  the  hands 
of  the  rebels,  and  dissension  was 
sown  among  the  Highlanders.  Old 
clan  jealousies  were  revived,  and 
the  adherence  of  the  young  men 
born  in  the  colony  was  lost  to  the 
British  cause.  At  first  neutral, 
they  were  compelled  to  take  up 
arms  against  Britain. 

Early  in  1776,  Donald  McDonald, 
from  New  York,  arrived  at  Cape 
Fear  River,  with  authority  to  raise 
a  regiment.  The  mistake  was  made 
in  not  sending  a  force  to  command 
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respect,  as  several  of  the  older 
residents  desired  to  remain  neutral, 
because  overawed  by  a  superior 
force  of  rebels.  However,  a  bat- 
talion was  raised  wholly  from  the 
late  emigrants,and  about  the  middle 
of  February  took  up  the  line  of 
march  to  Wilmington  to  embark 
for  New  York.  The  rebels,  under 
Moore,  placed  themselves  in  the 
way,  and  the  result  was  that  after 
a  slight  skirmish  the  Highlanders 
were  surrounded  by  a  greatly 
superior  force  and  compelled  to 
surrender.  The  leaders  were  im- 
prisoned in  Halifax  and  the  men 
released  after  being  compelled  to 
take  an  oath  of  neutrality. 

Several  small  parties,  however, 
managed  to  find  their  way  north- 
ward, and  enlisted  in  a  corps  called 
the  Royal  Highland  Emigrants. 

The  most  picturesque  personage 
in  the  forming  of  this  loyal  regi- 
ment was  Flora  McDonald.  She 
personally  aided  in  getting  the  men 
to  enlist  and  when  the  regiments 
were  formed  she  addressed  them 
and  so  enthusiastic  was  she  that 
she  followed  her  husband  for  sev- 
eral days  until  they  came  in  touch 
with  the  rebel  forces.  At  his  ear- 
nest solicitation  she  consented  to 
return  to  her  home.  Embracing 
her  husband  she  breathed  a  prayer 
for  the  success  of  their  cause  and  a 
quick  return  to  their  homes.  She 
never  saw  her  husband  again  in 
America.  After  the  defeat  of  his 
force  he  and  his  eldest  son  were 
imprisoned,  two  of  her  younger 
children  died  of  fever  and  on  the 
advice  of  her  husband  she  started 
for  Scotland,  with  her  daughter, 
Fanny,  in  1779.  Her  five  sons  and 
son-in-law  were  actively  engaged 
in  the  war.  The  vessel  on  which 
she  took  passage  was  attacked  by  a 


French  privateer  and  during  the 
engagement  she  persisted  in  re- 
maining on  deck.  While  here  she 
slipped  and  broke  her  arm.  She 
used  to  say  that  she  served  both 
the  House  of  Stuart  and  the  House 
of  Brunswick  and  was  worsted  in 
the  cause  for  each. 

New  Jersey  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  had  a  large  Highland 
population.  The  early  influx  to 
this  colony  was  due  to  two  of  its 
proprietaries,  Robert  Barclay  of 
Urie,  and  Lord  Neil  Campbell, 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 
Its  first  settlers  were  the  Coven- 
anters, but  it  received  its  fair  share 
of  the  emigration  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Revolution.  The  Loy- 
alists from  New  Jersey  were  num- 
erous, as  there  were  formed  four 
battalions  of  Loyalists  from  its 
population  besides  contributing 
many  volunteers  to  other  loyal 
regiments. 

In  New  York  there  were  two 
distinctive  Highland  settlements ; 
one  planted  by  Lauchlin  Campbell 
between  the  years  1737  and  1750 
on  the  watershed  that  separates 
the  streams  flowing  into  Lake 
George  from  those  flowing  into  the 
Hudson.  The  colony  was  aug- 
mented very  materially  by  the 
practice  of  giving  a  grant  of  land 
in  America  to  every  discharged 
soldier. 

The  most  notable  Highland  settle- 
ment in  the  province  was  that  on 
the  Mohawk. 

Sir  William  Johnson  for  his  ser- 
vices in  the  last  war  was  rewarded 
with  a  grant  of  100,000  acres  of 
land  north  of  the  Mohawk.  He 
had  dreams  of  being  a  great  feudal 
lord,  and  to  people  this  vast  estate 
he  went  to  England  to  secure  col- 
onists.    The  broken  fortunes  under 
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changed  conditions  of  land  tenure 
in  Scotland  of  manv  of  the  High- 
land  families  led  Sir  William  to 
seek  for  tenants  in  the  Highlands. 
Consequently  we  find  that  his 
agents  secured  all  the  colonists  he 
required  from  the  Macdonells  of 
Glengarry,  Glen  Morrison,  Glen 
Urquhart  and  Strath  Glass.  These 
were  all  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  and  the  leaders  were  Alex- 
ander Macdonell  (Aberchalder), 
John  Macdonell  (Scotas),  Archibald 
Macdonell  (Leek),  and  Allan  Mac- 
donell (Collachie),  and  four  hund- 
red other  heads  of  families.  They 
reached  their  destination  in  Sep- 
tember, 1773.  They  began  at  once 
to  fell  the  trees  and  build  their  log 
houses  for  protection  during  the 
winter.  For  two  years  they  toiled 
on  their  farms  and  the  prospect 
for  a  brilliant  future  was  most 
promising.  The  Highlanders  be- 
came deeply  attached  to  Sir  William 
Johnson  and  their  confidence  in  his 
integrity  and  honesty  was  not  mis- 
placed. But  from  such  brilliant 
dreams  of  the  future  they  were  to 
be  suddenly  awakened. 

The  next  June  Sir  William  died 
and  his  son,  Sir  John  Johnson, 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates. 

The  rebels  under  the  leadership 
of  Schuyler,  wishing  to  exact  an 
oath  of  neutrality  from  Sir  John, 
invaded  his  estate  and  the  Macdon- 
ell settlement.  Opposition  was  out 
of  the  question,  so  the  Highlanders 
were  disarmed  and  their  leaders 
taken  as  hostages  for  their  good 
behavior.  Schuyler  knowing  that 
the  loyal  sentiments  of  the  High- 
landers would  not  stand  too  much 
provocation,  resolved  to  imprison 
Sir  John  and  a  few  more  of  the 
Highland  leaders.  But  they  were 
warned  just  in  time.     They  fled  to 


Canada  and  Sir  John  got  permission 
to  form  a  regiment  called  the  King's 
Royal  Regiment  of  New  York. 
Nearly  all  the  officers  and  a  large 
share  of  the  men  were  Highlanders, 
who  after  the  war  settled  in  the 
counties  of  Stormont  and  Glen- 
garry in  Upper  Canada.  A  full 
description  of  these  people  is  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  "  Sketches  of 
Glengarry,"  by  Mr.  John  Greenfield 
Macdonell,  of  Alexandria;  and 
"  Lunenburgh,"  by  the  late  Judge 
Jacob  Farrand  Pringle. 

A  notable  accession  to  the  High- 
landers in  America  were  the  dis- 
banded heroes  of  the  three  famous 
Highland  regiments  that  had  won 
undying  fame  under  Wolfe,  under 
Forbes  and  under  Amherst,  in  the 
struggle  between  the  British  and 
French  for  the  possession  of  the 
continent.  These  regiments  were 
the  42nd  or  Royal  Highland  Regi- 
ment, so  well  known  as  the  Black 
Watch,  the  strongest  and  best 
regiment  under  Abercrombie  in 
the  ill-managed  expedition  that 
ended  so  disastrously  at  Ticonder- 
oga ;  the  77th  or  Montgomery's 
Highlanders,  named  from  its  com- 
mander, Archibald  Montgomery, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton, — a 
regiment  that,  under  Forbes,  drove 
the  French  from  the  forks  of  the 
Ohio,  and  whose  prowess  enabled 
him  to  perpetuate  the  name  of 
Britain's  great  war  minister,  Pitt, 
in  the  Ohio  valley.  The  other 
regiment  was  the  78th  or  Fraser's 
Highlanders,  formed  and  organized 
by  Simon  Fraser,  son  of  Lord 
Lovat,  who  paid  with  his  life  the 
penalty  of  an  unswerving  attach- 
ment to  the  hopeless  Stuart  cause. 
This  was  the  first  regiment  to 
climb  the  heights  of  Abraham  on 
the  grey  dawn  of  that   September 
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morning  that  put  an  end  to  the 
hopes  of  building  a  French  empire 
in  America. 

After  taking  part  in  the  various 
campaigns,  and  being  sent  wher- 
ever hard  work  was  to  be  done, 
these  regiments  were  to  be  sent 
home.  In  1767  the  Black  Watch 
were  to  embark  from  Philadelphia 
for  Ireland,  but  all  men  who  wished 
to  stay  in  America  were  allowed 
to  join  other  regiments  until  their 
time  of  service  expired,  when  they 
were  discharged  and  became 
settlers.  In  1763  Montgomery's 
Highlanders  were  offered  the  choice 
of  going  home  or  staying  in  America. 
A  large  number  remained  and  re- 
ceived grants  of  land.  Fraser's 
Highlanders  were  similarly  treated, 
and,  as  in  the  other  regiments, 
many  became  settlers. 

Every  writer  who  has  narrated 
the  services  of  these  regiments  has 
spoken  of  them  in  the  highest  terms 
of  praise.  The  officers  and  men 
were  from  the  same  people,  having 
the  same  manners,  the  same  cus- 
toms, a  common  language  and  a 
common  devotion.  The  officers 
were  of  the  best  families  in  Scot- 
land, and  were  the  embodiment  of 
all  the  virtues  that  a  private 
soldier  so  dearly  loves  in  a  com- 
mander. 

Perhaps  it  mav  not  be  out  of 
place  to  quote  here  the  famous 
words  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham 
when  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1776  in  reference  to  the 
Highland  regiments.     He  said  : 

"  I  sought  for  merit  wherever  it 
could  be  found.  It  is  my  boast 
that  I  was  the  first  minister  who 
looked  for  it  and  found  it  in  the 
mountains  of  the  north.  I  called 
it  forth  and  drew  into  your  service 
a  hardy  and  intrepid  race  of  men  ; 


men  who,  left  by  your  jealousy, 
became  a  prey  to  the  artifices  of 
your  enemies  and  had  gone  nigh  to 
have  overturned  the  state  in  the 
war  before  last.  These  men  in  the 
last  war  were  brought  to  combat 
on  your  side ;  they  served  with 
fidelity  as  they  fought  with  valour, 
and  conquered  for  you  in  every  part 
of  the  world." 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out 
authority  was  given  to  raise  a 
regiment  from  the  disbanded 
soldiers  of  these  three  Regiments 
and  others  who  could  be  induced 
to  join  it.  The  command  of  the 
first  battalion  was  given  to  Col. 
Allan  MacLean,  son  of  Torloisk, 
late  of  the  104th  Regiment,  and  the 
command  of  the  second  battalion  to 
John  Small,  late  of  the  42nd. 

This  regiment  was  called  the 
Royal  Highland  Emigrants,  after- 
wards the  84th. 

Five  companies  of  the  2nd  bat- 
talion remained  in  Nova  Scotia 
during  the  war  while  the  other 
five  joined  Clinton  and  Cornwallis. 
At  Eutaw  Springs  these  five  were 
in  the  brigade  that  drove  all  before 
them. 

The  first  battalion,  350  strong, 
assembled  at  Quebec,  but  on  the 
approach  of  the  rebels  under  Mont- 
gomery, by  Lake  Champlain,  Mc- 
Lean was  ordered  to  St.  Johns,, 
but  when  at  Sorel  he  heard  that 
Arnold  was  marching  on  Quebec. 
By  wonderful  marching  he  suc- 
ceeded in  evading  Arnold  and  get- 
ting within  the  fortress.  He 
arrived  just  in  time,  as  the  city 
was  held  by  only  50  men  of  the 
Fusiliers,  some  seamen  and  the 
militia,  and  the  citizens  were  about 
to  surrender  it.  When  Carleton 
arrived  he  found  everything  in 
readiness  and  in  perfect  order  for 
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withstanding  a  siege.  Had  Mc- 
Lean been  anything  different  from 
what  he  was,  Quebec  must  have 
fallen.  A  weaker  commander 
would  have  given  way  under  the 
urgent  appeals  of  the  populace. 
Hatred  of  rebels  to  his  sovereign 
was  so  exasperating  that  he  turned 
out  some  of  the  disaffected  to  the 
mercy  of  the  rebels. 

An  American  writer  says: — 
"  Some  of  the  faint-hearted  were 
inclined  to  open  the  gates,  but  were 
held  in  check  by  the  mastiff  loyalty 
of  McLean.  The  veteran  guarded 
the  gates  with  his  Highlanders, 
forbade  all  communication  with 
the  besiegers,  and  fired  upon  their 
flag  as  an  ensign  of  rebellion." 
Again  the  same  writer  says,  "  It 
was  the  hope  of  Washington  to 
conquer  Canada,  but  the  despatches 
were  withering.  The  works  seemed 
to  Montgomery  incapable  of  de- 
fence, the  only  defenders  being 
McLean's  banditti." 

We  all  know  the  result  of  the 
attack  on  the  last  daj^  of  the  year 
1776.  Montgomery  and  a  large 
number  of  his  men  killed,  Arnold 
wounded  and  his  men  dispirited. 
However  he  remained  till  spring, 
when  he  was  driven  out  of  Canada. 

During  the  remainder  of  the 
war  the  first  battalion  was  en- 
gaged in  garrison  duty  in  Canada 
and  in  several  small  expeditions  in 
the  rebellious  parts  of  the  prov- 
inces. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
Highlanders  took  the  Loyalist  side. 
Every  Highland  settlement  from 
Georgia  to  Canada  declared  for 
King  George.  It  is  remarkable 
because  these  people  were  the  ones 
who  suffered  expatriation  for  their 
adherence  to  the  Stuarts  thirty 
years  before. 


In  the  service  of  Britain  were 
two  purely  Highland  regiments 
and  a  third  about  half  Highlanders, 
and  in  every  other  regiment  formed 
of  the  Loyalists  there  was  a  fair 
proportion  of  Scotchmen,  while 
there  was  not  one  distinctive  High- 
land regiment  with  the  rebels. 
The  attitude  of  the  Highlanders 
has  been  a  puzzle  to  historians  of 
the  United  States.  They  reason 
thus  : — since  the  Highlanders  were 
punished  by  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick for  being  loyal  to  the  Stuarts, 
they  should  now  grasp  the  oppor- 
tunity to  punish  the  authors  of 
their  misfortunes.  But  they  were 
made  of  sterner  and  more  reliable 
stuff.  They  were  of  the  blood  that 
was  loyal  to  kings.  They  knew 
England  and  England's  king,  and 
during  their  short  sojourn  in  the 
colonies  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  his 
opponents.  Because  they  chose 
the  Royalist  side  they  have  been 
maligned  by  writers  with  unceas- 
ing regularity,  from  that  time  to 
the  present.  Because  they  would 
not  listen  to  pleasing  promises  and 
were  proof  against  intimidation, 
they  have  been  called  weak-minded 
and  little  better  than  slaves  who 
knew  not  freedom. 

In  a  book  published  last  summer 
in  speaking  of  North  Carolina 
Highlanders,  the  following  expres- 
sions of  a  United  States  writer  may 
be  found : 

"  That  the  action  of  the  High- 
landers was  ill-advised  at  that 
time  admits  of  no  discussion.  They 
failed  to  realize  the  conditions  of 
the  country  and  the  insuperable* 
difficulties  to  overcome  before^ 
making  a  junction  with  Sir  Henry- 
Clinton.  What  they  expected  to- 
gain  by  their  conduct  is  uncertain, 
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and  why  they  should  march  away 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles 
and  then  be  transported  by  ships 
to  a  place  they  knew  not  where, 
thus  leaving  their  wives  and 
children  to  the  mercy  of  those 
men  whom  they  had  offended  and 
driven  to  arms,  made  bitter  ene- 
mies of,  must  ever  remain  unfath- 
omable. It  shows  they  were  blinded 
and  exhibited  the  want  of  ordinary 
foresight.  It  is  no  wonder  that  al- 
though nearly  a  century  and  a 
quarter  have  elapsed  since  the 
Highlanders  unsheathed  the  clay- 
more in  the  pine  forests  of  North 
Carolina,  not  a  single  person  has 
shown  the  hardihood  to  applaud 
their  action." 

To  my  mind  it  is  very  easily 
explained.  One  word  is  sufficient 
— loyalty.  The  attitude  of  persons 
who  write  as  above  is  also  easily 
explained.  Their  natures  are  so 
constituted     that     selfishness    and 


the  love  of  mere  gain  have  dwarfed 
every  other  noble  sentiment,  such 
as  self-sacrifice  or  loyalty  to  their 
sovereign. 

As  descendants  of  loyalists  we 
are  proud  of  the  sturdy  Scotch 
who,  in  the  face  of  uunsually  try- 
ing circumstances,  remained  loyal 
— not  merely  passively  loyal,  but 
were  actively  loyal,  and,  rather 
than  live  among  men  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  rebellion,  thev  came  to 
Canada,  there  to  build  up  a  nation 
such  as  we  have  to-day.  All  hon- 
our, I  say,  to  those  Highlanders 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  New 
Brunswick,  of  Nova  Scotia,  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  part  of 
Upper  Canada.  May  their  descend- 
ants ever  cherish  their  self-sacrific- 
ing deeds  and  revere  the  loving 
devotion  of  those  noble  men,  and 
all  will  be  well  with  the  future  of 
Canada. 


"  No,  Mr.  Sampson — George, 
dear,"  said  the  girl,  "  1  can  never, 
never  be  your  wife,  but  I  will  al- 
ways be  a "  "  Ah,  darling,"  in- 
terposed young  Mr.  Sampson,  and 
his  heart  was  throbbing  the  buttons 
oft  his  new  silk  vest,  "  why  do  you 
address  me  in  such  an  endearing 
term  if  it  can  never,  never  be  ? " 
"  Because,  George,  dear,"  and  again 
the  name  fell  from  her  lips  like 
music  in  the  night,  u  I'm  to  be  a 
mother  to  you  in  the  spring.  Your 
father ".     But  the  son  had  fled. 


Diplomatic. — A  worthy  profes- 
sor was  invited  to  dine  at  the  house 
of  a  lady  of  high  rank.  The  daj" 
was  hot,  the  wine  cool,  the  profes- 
sor's thirst  great,  and  the  fair 
neighbour  with  whom  the  professor 


was  in  lively  conversation  filled  his 
glass  as  soon  as  emptied. 

When  the  company  rose  the  pro- 
fessor noticed  he  was  very  unsteady 
on  his  feet.  In  his  anxiety  to  save 
appearances,  he  repaired  to  the 
drawing-room  where  the  lady  of 
the  house  yielded  to  the  wishes  of 
her  lady  friends  and  ordered  the 
nurse  to  bring  in  the  two  baby 
twins. 

The  pair  were  lying  together  on 
a  pillow,  and  the  nurse  presented 
them  to  the  person  nearest  the 
door,  who  happened  to  be  the  pro- 
fessor. 

The  latter  gazed  intently  at  them 
for  a  while,  as  if  deciding  whether 
or  not  there  were  two  or  one,  and 
then  said  somewhat  huskily, 
"  Really,  what  a  bonny  little  child." 


ON   BURNS'  INTERPRETATION  OF  NATURE. 


BY  JAMES  NOBLE,  TORONTO. 

[Adapted  for  Fraser's  Scottish  Annual  by  the  Author]. 


^TURE  is  so  essentially  a  part 
of  Robert  Burns  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate the  one  from  the  other.  His 
whole  life  was  an  illustration  of 
this.  Nor  was  it  the  great  and 
grand  things  in  nature  alone  that 
appealed  to  his  mind :  the  most 
humble  objects  stirred  his  affection. 
He  loved  nature  for  nature's  own 
sake;  because  he  realized  that 
nature  was  a  part  of  himself ;  be- 
cause he  found  that  she  was  ever 
ready  to  respond  to  his  moods,  sad 
or  merry,  amorous  or  devotional, 
sympathetic  or  patriotic  ;  he  loved 
nature  because  her  responses  were 
genuine  and  true,  giving  a  ready 
and  responsive  echo  to  the  longings 
and  aspirations  of  his  own  true 
and  freedom-loving  heart.  True, 
many  of  his  poems  are  not  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  description  or 
praise  of  natural  objects.  Some  of 
the  few  that  are,  however,  are  gems 
of  their  class — for  example  :  "  The 
Daisy  "  and  "  To  the  Field  Mouse." 
Generally  it  is  in  a  subordinate 
way,  to  illustrate,  he  employs 
nature's  imagery ;  her  charms  and 
moods  are  used  more  for  compari- 
son than  as  themes  for  his  inspira- 
tions. This,  however,  does  not  de- 
tract from  the  value  of  his  deduc- 
tions, for  these  are  not  moulded  to 
suit  the  subject  as  is  the  case  with 
so  many  poets,  but  are  given  in 
their  true  and  legitimate  character. 
Many  of  our  false  ideas  of  nature 
can  be  traced  to  the  misconceptions 
of  the  poets,  who,  intent  upon  some 
description   of   the    real   or    ideal 


occupying  their  attention,  give  little 
attention  to  the  true  character  of 
the  similes  they  employ.  Burns' 
references  to  nature,  on  the  con- 
trary, display,  as  a  rule,  a  true 
interpretation  of  her  moods  and 
purposes,  and  an  exact  knowledge 
of  her  minutiae,  so  much  so  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  he  had  gained 
his  knowledge  of  the  one  phase  by 
intuition,  and  of  the  other  by  close 
observation  and  study.  To  say 
that  Burns  sometimes  drew  wrong 
conclusions  is  only  to  say  that  he 
was  human,  but  these  may,  as  2. 
rule,  be  accounted  for  by  the 
mental  depression  caused  by  his 
circumstances  for  the  time  being. 
An  example  is  afforded  in  that 
famous  poem  "  Man  was  Made  to 
Mourn,"  which  I  always  regret 
was  composed  by  Burns — that  is, 
speaking  of  the  dominant  senti- 
ment, not  the  construction  of  the 
poem  : 

When  chill  November's  surly  blast 
Made  fields  and  forests  bare, 

One  evening  as  I  wandered  forth, 
Along  the  banks  of  Aire. 

Such  is  the  setting  of  the  piece, 
and  we  may  quote  the  third  verse 
as  the  deduction  : — 

The  sun  that  overhangs  yon  moors, 

Outspreading  far  and  wide, 
Where  hundreds  labor  to  support 

A  haughty  lordiing's  pride  ; 
I've  seen  yon  weary  winter's  sun 

Twice  forty  times  return, 
And  every  time  has  added  proofs 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn 

Again  if   we  turn  to  "  Winter," 
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we  still  find  the  poet  in  low  spirits 
as  he,  himself,  admits. 

1  The  sweeping  blast,  the  sky  o'ercast,' 

The  joyless  winter- day, 
Let  others  fear,  to  me  more  dear, 

Than  all  the  pride  of  May  : 
The  tempest's  howl,  it  soothes  my  soul, 

My  griefs  it  seems  to  join  ; 
The  leafless  trees  my  fancy  please, 

Their  fate  resembles  mine  ! 

That  such  sentiments  were  not 
those  of  the  poet  in  his  normal 
state  of  mind  we  have  his  own 
words  to  show,  in  the  note  append- 
ed to  the  poem.  He  says  :  "  There 
is  scarcely  any  earthly  object  gives 
me  more — I  do  not  know  if  1 
should  call  it  a  pleasure — but 
something  that  exalts  me — some- 
thing which  enraptures  me — than 
to  walk  on  the  sheltered  side  of  a 
wood  or  high  plantation,  on  a 
cloudy  winter  day,  and  hear  the 
stormy  wind  howling  among  the 
trees,  and  raving  over  the  plain." 
Thus,  we  may  see  that  it  is  not  the 
interpretation  of  the  conditions 
that  is  here  given,  but  rather  the 
outcome  of  a  depressed  state  of 
mind.  We  do  not  need  to  seek  far 
for  a  more  wholesome  comparison, 
one  more  in  keeping  with  Burns 
himself.  The  season  is  the  same, 
the  elements  similar,  but  how  dif- 
ferent the  interpretation  : — 

November  chill   blaws   loud    wi'    angry 
sough  ; 
The   short'ning   winter  day  is   near  a 
close  ; 
The   miry    beasts     retreating    frae    the 
pleugh  ; 
The  black'ning  train  o'  craws  to  their 
repose  ; 
The  toil-worn  cottar  frae  his  labor  goes, 

This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end, 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks  and  his 
hoes, 
Hoping  the  morn  in  ease  and  rest  to 
spend, 
And,   weary,    o'er  the   moor,    his  course 
does  homeward  bend. 


Winter  and  poverty  and  toil. 
The  declining  day  ;  but  no  word  of 
slavery  or  dejection.  The  hope  of 
rest,  and  as  the  poem  goes  on  to 
show,  the  spirit  of  independence 
and  devotion.  How  fine,  how 
natural  the  deduction  : 

From    scenes     like    these    old     Scotia's 
grandeur  springs, 
That  makes  her  lov'd  at  home  rever'd 
abroad  ; 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of 
kings, 
'  An  honest  man's  the   noblest  work  of 
God:' 
And,  certes,  in  fair  virtue's  heavenly  road, 
The  cottage  leaves  the  palace   far  be- 
hind. 

There  is  no  mistaken  sentiment 
here.  The  rigour  of  winter,  em- 
blem of  poverty  and  privation,  is 
not  represented  as  a  curse,  but 
rather  as  a  spur — no  theorizing 
that  life  is  a  mistake,  or  that  the 
lot  of  mankind  in  general  necessi- 
tates lamentation.  These  thoughts 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  differ- 
ence between  true  and  false  con- 
ceptions of  the  laws  and  operations 
of  nature.  I  might  proceed  with 
an  analysis  of  the  few  poems  in 
which  Burns  treats  directly  on 
nature,  but  I  prefer,  and  so  doubt- 
less will  the  indulgent  reader,  to 
wander  bee-like,  sipping  the  sweets 
that  are  scattered  like  honey  on 
the  many  blossoms  among  the  wild 
pastures  of  his  fertile  fancy. 

Green  grow  the  rashes,  O  ! 
Green  grow  the  rashes,  0  ! 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  notice- 
able than  another  in  the  composi- 
tions of  Burns,  it  is  the  happy 
adaptation  of  words  to  the  full 
expression  of  the  sentiments  which 
they  contain.  At  the  first  glance 
the  words  "  the  rashes  0,"  may 
be  thought  to  be  merely  used  as  a 
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convenient  rhyme  to  the  words 
"  the  lasses  O  ! "  a  mere  matter  of 
sound.  But  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  species  of  juncus  or  rush 
commonly  known  as  rashes,  will  be 
able  to  picture  the  clean  tapering, 
bright  green  stem  of  the  plant 
which  may  be  described  in  similar 
words  to  those  applied  to  that 
notable  hero  of  the  lodge-room  and 
festive  table,  who  was,  "  Swank* 
and  supple,  lank  and  thin ;  fine  for 
gaun  agin  the  win'/'  and  which 
exactly  pictures  the  form  and 
qualities  of  the  M  rashes  O  ! " 
Hence  Burns'  use  of  the  phrase, 
and  to  make  the  comparison  true, 
the  lasses  must  be  lithe,  willowy, 
graceful  and  tall.  In  small  things 
like  these  it  is  that  Burns  dis- 
closes his  insight  into  nature  and 
the  structural  features  of  natural 
objects.  Burns'  abhorrence  to  any- 
thing suggestive  of  tyranny  and 
his  love  for  human  freedom  are 
obvious  from  such  songs  as  "  Scots, 
wha  hae,"  and  "  A  man's  a  man, 
for  a'  that."  But  when  we  con- 
sider his  jovial  nature,  his  sur- 
roundings, the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  does  it  not  seem  singular  that 
we  do  not  find  a  single  song  of 
his  devoted  to  the  charms  of  the 
hunt — that  extremely  gentlemanly 
remnant  of  savagery  ?  Rather  do 
we  find  such  sentiments  as  these  on 
"  The  Wounded  Hare  :  " 

Inhuman  man  !  curse  on  thy  barbarous 
art, 

And  blasted  be  thy  murder-aiming  eye  ! 

May  never  pity  soothe  thee  with  a  sigh, 
Nor  ever  pleasure  glad  thy  cruel  heart ! 

Go  live,  poor  wanderer  of  the  wood  and 
field, 
The  bitter  little  that  of  life  remains  : 
No   more  the   thickening  brakes   and 
verdant  plains 
To  thee  shall  home,  or  food,  or  pastime 
yield. 


Seek,  mangled    wretch,    some    place    of 
wonted  rest, 
No   more   of  rest  but  now  thy  dying 

bed  ! 
The   sheltering  rushes    whistling   o'er 
thy  head, 
The  cold  earth  with  thy  bloody   bosom 
prest. 

Oft  as  by   the  winding  Nith  I,  musing, 
wait 
The   sober   eve,   or   hail   the    cheerful 

dawn, 
I'll  miss  thee  sporting  o'er  the  lawn 
And  curse  the  ruffian's  aim  and  mourn 
thy  hapless  fate. 

His  lines  to  the  frightened  water 
fowl  is  another  example  : 

The  eagle,  from  the  cliffy  brow, 
Marking  you  his  prey  below, 
In  his  breast  no  pity  dwells, 
Strong  necessity  compels. 
But  Man,  to  whom  alone  is  given 
A  ray  direct  from  pitying  heaven, 
Glories  in  his  heart  humane — 
And  creatures  for  his  pleasure  slain. 

Burns  considered  nature  in  the 
light  of  relationship  and  in  this  he 
was  far  in  advance  of  his  time. 
He  found  companionship  with  her 
and  in  grateful  appreciation  he 
poured  out  his  very  soul  in  her 
praise  and  further  appeals  to  her 
for  aid  : 

Flow    gently,    sweet    Afton,  among  thy 

green  braes. 
Flow  gently,  I'll  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy 

praise  ; 
My   Mary's  asleep    by    thy    murmuring 

stream, 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her 

dream. 

But  the  best  of  friends  have  their 
misunderstandings,  and  occasions 
occur  when  the  joyous  lightness  of 
the  one  seems  to  jar  upon  the  feel- 
ings of  the  other : 

Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon, 
How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fresh  and  fair, 

How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 
And  I  sae  weary,  fu'  o'  care. 

Although  these  words  do  not 
refer  to  a  personal  affair,  yet  the 
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sentiments  express  the  poet's  sense 
of  the  situation  ;  hence  the  words 
of  reproach  to  the  apparently  un- 
responsive companion. 

Burns  understood  nature  as  only- 
few  did  and  we  find  that  when  the 
cares   and    worries    of  life  pressed 
heavily  upon  him,  she  was  to  him 
a  haven  of  rest.     To  her  he  looked 
in  the  darkest  hour  for  a  glimmer 
of  the  dawn.     Did  the  sweet  flowers 
fail  to  charm  ?     Did   the  murmur- 
ing streams  fail  to   soothe,  or  the 
tuneful   birds   to  cheer  ?     Was  he 
left    alone   and  desolate?     Never! 
Even    when  their    sympathy   was 
unable  to  reach  him  nature  was  not 
helpless.    Listen  !    On  that  memor- 
able morning  when  he  had  to  leave 
the  house  at  early  dawn  and  retire 
to  the  solitude  ;  when  flowers  and 
birds  and  streams  were  unable  to 
fix    the   eye   or   satisfy   the  great 
longing  of  his  heart,  nature,  figura- 
tively,  pointed   up   into  the  clear, 
pure  air  of  the  morning,  so  emblem- 
atic of   the  sinless  soul — away  up 
through    this   purity,   and  shewed 
him  the  morning  star  slowly  wan- 
ing in  the  brightness  of  the  coming 
day.     The  appeal   was  instantane- 
ous in   its    effect.     The  responsive 
soul  of  the  poet  grasped  the  mean- 
ing in  an  instant.     The  infinite  dis- 
tance  meant  much  more  than  the 
space   between ;  it    meant   infinite 
time,   infinite    life ;   the    straining 
flood-gates   of    his    longings  were 
burst  open,  and  a  stream  of  melody 
gushed  from  his  soul :  that  stream 
is   flowing   down    the   ages  like  a 
river  of  molten  silver  : 

Thou  lingering  star,  with  less'ning  ray, 
That  lov'st  to  greet  the  early  morn, 

Again  thou  usher'st  in  the  day 
My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 

Thou  lingering  star  !     Even  the 
celestial  world  extended  its  sym- 


pathy and  conveyed  the  promise 
that  earth  was  not  all,  that  although 
flowers  and  birds  might  perish  and 
streams  cease  their  murmuring 
songs — that  above  and  beyond 
there  were  the  stars  of  endless 
time  and  of  immortal  life.  Thus, 
we  see,  that  his  life-long  compan- 
ion was  true  to  the  last,  and  that 
the  sympathy  that  existed  between 
them  enabled  each  to  understand 
each  other.  In  his  lines  on  the 
death  of  a  favorite  child  his  im- 
agery is  exquisite  and  his  interpre- 
tation of  that  imagery  in  keeping 
with  his  love  and  trust  in  nature  : 

O  sweet  be  thy  sleep  in  the  land  of  the 
grave. 
My  dear  little  angel,  forever, — 
For   ever  ? — Oh  no  !  let  not   man   be   a 
slave, 
His  hopes  from  existence  to  sever. 

Though  cold  be  the  clay  where  thou  pil- 
low'st  thy  head, 
In  the  dark  silent  mansions  of  sorrow  ; 
The  spring  shall  return  to  thy  low,  nar- 
row bed, 
Like  the   beam    of    the    day-star    to- 
morrow. 

The  flower-stem   shall    bloom    like    thy 
sweet  seraph  form, 
Ere  the  spoiler  had  nipt  thee  in  blos- 
som, 
When  thou  shrank  frae  the  scowl  of  the 
loud  winter  storm, 
And  nestled  thee  close  to  that  bosom. 

Fain  would  we  linger  amid  the 
fair  scenes  of  the  poet's  fancy,  time 
and  space  serving.  It  may  not  be  ; 
but  this  conclusion  may  be  fairly 
reached :  the  world  has  gained 
much  because  Burns  looked  upon 
and  pondered  the  status  of  a  moun- 
tain daisy,  because  he  understood 
the  warblings  of  the  birds,  because 
the  murmuring  stream  soothed  his 
soul,  and  because  the  day-star 
lingered  in  the  sky  on  that 
momentous  morning  of  his  life- 
history. 


THE  STONES  OF  S.  ANDREWS. 

Glimpses  of  the  Religious  Life   of  Scotland  in  the  Olden  Time. 


BY   REV.   ALEX.   MACMILLAN,  TORONTO. 


HE  ancient  city  of  S.  Andrews 
has  many  charms.  Indeed, 
^  few  places  even  in  Scotland 
can  yield  more  to  the  imagination 
and  the  mind.  If  you  are  in  search 
of  the  picturesque  you  will  find  it 
here.  You  will  find  it  in  the  rugged 
sea-beaten  coast,  crested  by  spires 
and  towers  and  buildings  great  and 
small,  beaten  upon  by  the  waves  of 
the  cold  and  stern  North  Sea.  You 
will  find  it  too  within  the  city,  in 
the  quaint  irregular  streets  of  the 
older  portion,  the  dwellings  of  the 
people  broken  again  and  again  un- 
expectedly by  fragments  of  the 
rare  old  architecture  of  the  past  in 
college,  and  monastery,  and  church. 
If  you  are  in  quest  of  knowledge 
the  gates  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Scottish  universities  are  open  to 
you,  and  the  very  atmosphere  of 
history  will  be  about  you  in  the 
halls,  and  class-rooms,  and  college 
walks.  Or  you  may  be  simply  in 
search  of  a  place  of  summer  recrea- 
tion. You  can  recreate  your 
powers  here  in  truth,  for  are 
not  the  links  of  S.  Andrews  world- 
famed  as  the  home  of  the  ancient 
and  royal  game  of  golf,  and  do 
not  the  winds  austere  and  pure 
from  the  North  Sea  brace  you  up 
as  you  tramp  over  the  ground  ? 
And  if  there  is  anything  in  environ- 
ment, in  recreation,  and  there  surely 
is,  the  very  sight  of  the  ancient 
little  city  famous  in  story  ought  to 
help  you  to  drive  the  ball  with  a 
will. 


But  if  you  are  a  student  of  his- 
tory, especially  if  you  are  of  Scot- 
tish blood  with  an  instinct  for 
history,  you  will  find  S.  Andrews 
a  veritable  treasure  trove.  You 
may  take  your  stand  on  one  of  a 
number  of  spots,  on  the  old  fisher 
quay,  on  the  rocks  that  jut  out  to 
sea,  or  on  the  face  of  the  cliffs 
above  the  rocks  and  the  quay,  and 
without  changing  your  position  you 
may  read  in  the  stone  fragments 
about  you  the  past  religious  history 
of  Scotland. 

There,  half  way  up  the  cliff  is  a 
black  hole,  all  that  remains  of  a 
very  ancient  cave  ;  above,  a  high 
square  tower,  built  about  by  the 
walls  of  an  ancient  church ;  just 
beside  it,  occupying  a  great  portion 
of  the  open  ground,  are  broken 
pillars,  broken  walls,  ragged 
masonry  reared  skyward,  and 
with  here  and  there  windows 
telling  of  the  presence  of  a  once 
great  cathedral ;  and,  breasting  the 
sea,  as  if  growing  out  of  the  solid 
foundation  rock,  the  rugged  walls 
of  a  storm  beaten  castle.  In  these 
four  memorials  you  may  read  the 
religious  history  of  Scotland  from 
the  earliest  Christian  period  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation.  I  would 
carry  you  in  thought  to  this  ancient 
ecclesiastical  capital,  leaving  out  of 
view  for  the  present  the  quest  of 
the  picturesque  or  any  other  pur- 
pose, and  trying  to  read  in  these 
memorials  the  story  of  the  past. 

The  cave  on  the  face  of  the  cliff 
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first  engages  the  attention.  There 
is  little  within  it  to  interest  or 
attract,  only  the  black  rock  around 
and  above  and  the  cold  sea  breeze 
blowing  in,  yet  it  is  a  place  of 
greater  importance  than  many  a 
pretentious  building,  for  here  can 
be  read  on  the  rock  walls  one  of 
the  first  pages  in  Scottish  church 
history.  The  constant  tradition 
testifies  that  here  a  man  of  God, 
Regulus  or  Rule  by  name,  held 
communion  with  God,  and  from 
this  humble  place  went  out  to  teach 
the  Gospel  to  the  pagan  natives. 

When  we  make  enquiry  as  to 
who  he  was,  whence  he  came,  and 
how  he  was  led  to  this  place,  we 
are  met  by  uncertainty.  It  is 
improbable  that  there  is  historic 
basis  for  the  legend  which  tells  of 
the  coming  of  a  monk  of  Constan- 
tinople of  the  fourth  century  who, 
bearing  as  a  precious  relic  certain 
bones  of  the  Apostle  Andrew,  was 
cast  up  on  this  stern  coast. 

More  probable  is  the  tradition 
which  speaks  of  the  Christian 
missionary  as  one  from  the  Colum- 
ban  band  of  Iona ;  whether  he 
belonged  to  the  earlier  period  of 
missionary  activity  in  Scotland,  or 
to  the  later  Columban  brotherhood, 
the  picture  is  fascinating  and  highly 
instructive.  As  we  think  of  him 
in  his  solitary  communion  with 
God  and  in  his  active  service  for 
God,  we  are  at  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  religious  life  of  Scotland. 
As  we  trace  the  course  of  that 
influence  from  this  and  other  foun- 
tains through  the  centuries  we  feel 
that  the  Cave  of  Regulus,  weird 
and  silent,  is  a  great  teacher. 

But  up  there  above  the  cliffs,  like 
a  sentinel  on  guard  over  the  sea,  is 
•a  high  square  tower.  About  this 
tower  is  built  a  simple  little  chapel, 


oblong,  and  with  no  architectural 
feature  whatever.  The  sight  of  it 
at  night  when  it  rises  black  against 
a  moonlit  sky  and  moonlit  sea,  like 
the  spirit  of  the  past,  is  impressive. 
On  these  walls  may  be  read  the 
second  page  of  the  religious  history 
of  Scotland.  It  was  named  in 
honour  of  that  Regulus  of  the 
earlier  time.  It  is  probably  a 
"  Culdee  "  church  dating  back  even 
to  the  year  1000  A.D.  The  diffi- 
cult question  as  to  the  relation  of 
the  Columban  and  Culdee  activity 
in  religious  work  in  Scotland  would 
carry  us  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  sketch.  This  church,  in  brief, 
represented  the  Christianity  which 
combined  the  activities  of  Columba 
and  his  disciples  with  other  and 
previously  independent  labours. 
They  were  not  "  Roman  Catholics." 
They  did  not  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
The  form  of  government  and  order 
of  divine  service  appears  to  have 
been  in  part  Episcopal  and  in  part 
akin  to  our  Presbyterian  order. 
Although  corruptions  crept  into 
even  this  simple  community,  the 
chapel  of  S.  Regulus  was  a  light 
shining  in  a  dark  place,  and  within 
its  walls  many  a  rude  native  has 
listened  to  the  Gospel  message. 
Here  we  are  at  the  heart  of  things, 
for  S.  Andrews  is  even  now  gradu- 
ally taking  its  place  as  the  ecclesi- 
astical capital  of  the  land. 

But  close  to  the  tower  of  S. 
Regulus  the  ruins  of  a  once  great 
cathedral  command  attention.  Here 
and  there  masses  of  masonry  rise  ; 
here  and  there  are  bases  and  por- 
tions of  massive  pillars  ;  here  and 
there  are  portions  of  doorways  and 
windows  of  the  period  of  transition 
from  the  rounded  Norman  to  the 
pointed  Gothic.     Nature,  in   kind- 
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ness,  spreads  many  a  green  leaf 
and  much  grass  over  the  shattered 
wreck,  for  this  is  all  that  remains 
of  the  Metropolitan  Church  of 
Scotland.  How  came  it  to  be  here 
so  close  to  the  little  chapel  of  S. 
Regulus,  almost  obliterating  it  by 
its  magnificence  ?  Two  tides  here 
met, the  "Roman,"  powerful  through 
the  influence  of  the  good  Queen 
Margaret,  the  Saxon  Princess  of 
the  eleventh  century,  who  brought 
to  the  home  of  Malcolm  Canmore 
the  power  the  Rome,  and  the 
earlier  Scottish  known  as  the 
"  Culdee."  At  first  these  two 
forces  occupied  the  land  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  but  at  last  the 
earlier  gradually  passed  out  of  sight 
and  "  Roman "  Catholicism  pre- 
vailed. On  the  walls  of  this 
cathedral,  built  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  many  a  page  in  Scottish 
church  history  may  be  read.  Amid 
the  growing  power  and  corruption 
of  the  priesthood  the  reformed 
teaching  was  beginning  to  be  felt. 
About  the  year  1400  John  or  James 
Resby,  an  Englishman,  under  the 
spell  perhaps  of  the  work  of  John 
Wyclif,  told  the  Gospel.  In  the 
year  1433  Paul  Crawer  (or  Craw), 
a  Bohemian  physician,  suffered 
martyrdom  before  the  college 
gates  because  he  would  loyally 
proclaim  the  evangel.  As  the  pride 
and  corruption  increased  the  power 
of  the  Reformation  became  more 
profoundly  felt,  and  men  listened 


to  the  dying  testimony  of  the 
learned  and  nobly  born  Patrick 
Hamilton,  as  in  1527  he  seated  his 
fidelity  with  his  life.  He  died,  but 
not  in  vain.  "  The  reik  of  Patrick 
Hamilton  (as  one  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Reformation  said),  infected  as 
many  as  it  blew  upon." 

At  this  point  we  turn  from  the 
cathedral  and  associate  it  with  the 
storm-beaten  castle.  It  may  be 
that  little  of  the  actual  building  of 
the  period  immediately  before  the 
Reformation  survives.  But  here 
the  proud  Cardinal  Beaton  dwelt, 
and  here  in  1546,  looking  from  a 
window,  he  watched  the  burning  of 
the  saintly  George  Wishart.  But 
this  is  not  all.  Amongst  the 
refugees  who  occupied  this  castle 
after  the  tragic  death  of  the 
Cardinal,  one  John  Knox  was 
found.  He  was  urged  to  become 
their  minister  and  leader.  In  this 
castle  his  decision  was  reached,  and 
from  this  place  he  went  forth  and 
Scotland  was  free. 

The  children  of  the  Scottish  race 
at  home  and  abroad  cannot  afford 
to  forget  these  things.  They  may 
be  made  memorable  by  a  visit  to 
this  grey  city  breasting  the  North 
Sea.  The  cave  and  the  chapel,  the 
cathedral  and  castle  yield  their 
stores  to  those  who  have  sympathy 
and  imagination  and  knowledge, 
and  tell  of  the  great  things  of  the 
past  and  of  the  treasure  handed 
down. 


Daft  Will  Law  was  the  descend- 
ant of  an  ancient  family,  and  was 
often  taken  notice  of  by  gentlemen. 
Posting  through  Kirkcaldy,  he  was 
met  by  Mr.  Oswald,  of  Dunnikier. 
He  asked  him  where  he  was  going 
in  such  a  hurry.  "  Going,"  says 
Will,  with  apparent  surprise,  "  I'm 


gaun  to  my  cousin,  Lord  Elgin's 
burial."  "  Your  cousin  Lord  Elgin's 
burial,  you  fool.  Lord  Elgin's  not 
dead,"  replied  Mr.  Oswald.  "  Deil 
ma  care,"  said  Will,  "  there's  sax 
doctors  oot  o'  Embro'  at  him,  an' 
they'll  hae  him  deid  afore  I  win 
forrit." 


DRUMMOND  OF  HAWTHORNDEN. 


AWTHORNDEN  would  well 
merit  a  place  among  the 
Scottish  scenes  made  famous 
by  the  pen  of  genius,  so  beautiful  is 
its  setting  and  surroundings.  But 
it  is  inseparably  associated  with 
the  name  of  William  Drummond, 
the  early  Scottish  poet,  whose  home 
it  was  and  whose  muse  sheds  a  lustre 
on  its  beauty  even  to  the  present 
day.  William  Drummond  was 
descended  from  the  Carnock  family 
(afterwards  Earls  and  Dukes  of 
Perth)  a  family  which  gave  warriors 
and  statesmen  and  at  least  one  poet 
to  Scotland.  He  was  the  son  of 
Sir  John  Drummond,  usher  and 
knight  of  the  black  rod  to  James 
VI.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh 
and  studied  law  there  and  in 
France,  making  such  progress  in 
studies  that  President  Lockhart 
stated  that  had  he  followed  the 
practice  of  law  "  he  might  have 
made  the  best  figure  of  any  lawyer 
of  his  time."  But  his  father  died 
shortly  after  the  poet's  return  from 
France,  and  instead  of  practising 
law  he  settled  down  on  his  beauti- 
ful estate  and  cultivated  his  taste 
for  literature  amid  the  enchant- 
ments of  the  rural  scenery  of  Haw- 
thornden — "  a  spot  consecrated  by 
nature  to  contemplation  and  the 
muses."  Here  the  poet  studied  the 
classics  deeply,  and  formed,  on  the 
best  models,  a  style  which  was 
noted  for  elegance  and  grace.  He 
published  his  first  volume  of 
occasional  poems  before  he  reached 
his  31st  year,  and  when  his  tastes 
were  fairly  matured.  Following 
closely  came  his  "  Cypress  Grove," 
"  Flowers  of  Zion ;  or,  Spiritual 
Poems." 


"  As  yet,"  says  a  writer,  "  Drum- 
mond, though  a  poet,  and  much  of 
an  enthusiast,  had  escaped  any 
visitation  of  the  tender  passion ;  but 
he  was  now  to  join  the  multitude  of 
grave  and  learned  who  have  swel- 
led its  triumphs.  The  lady  with 
whom  he  fell  in  love  was  of  a 
respectable  family  of  the  name  of 
Cunningham.  He  was  fortunate  in 
his  addresses  ;  he  obtained  her  con- 
sent to  the  union,  and  the  day  was 
fixed  for  the  celebration  of  their 
nuptials.  The  change  which  this 
attachment  had  given  to  the  current 
of  his  thoughts  is  thus  elegantly 
portrayed  in  one  of  his  sonnets  : 

Ah  me  !  and  am  I  now  the  man,  whose 
muse, 
In  happier   times,  was  wont  to  laugh 
at  love  ; 
In  those  who  suffered  that  blind  boy  t> 
abuse 
The  noble  gifts  were  giv'n  them  from 
above  ? 

What  metamorphose  strange  is  this  I 
prove  ? 

Myself,  I  scarce  now  find  myself  to  be  ; 

And  think  no  fable  Circe's  tyrannie, 
And  all  the  tales  are  told  of  changed  Jove. 

Virtue  hath  taught,  with  her  philosophy, 
My  mind  into  a  better  coarse  to  move  ; 
Reason  may  chide  her  full,  and  oft 

reprove 
Affection's  power  ;    but  what  is  that  to 

me, 
Who  ever  think,   and  never  think    on 

aught, 
But  that  bright  cherubim  which  thralls 

my  thought  ? 

Before  the  appointed  nuptial 
day,  however,  arrived,  the  lady  was 
seized  with  a  fever,  which  put  a 
period  to  her  life,  and  to  all  Drum- 
mond's  present  schemes  of  happi- 
ness.      Oppressed    with    grief    on 
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account  of  her  loss,  his  usual  hauuts 
and  studies  had  no  longer  any 
charms  for  him,  and  to  ease  his 
mind  he  resolved  to  travel  into 
foreign  countries.  He  wandered 
through  all  Germany,  France  and 
Italy  ;  visited  the  most  celebrated 
universities ;  courted  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  men  most  eminent  for 
their  talents  of  learning ;  collected 
rare  books  in  the  different  foreign 
and  dead  languages ;  and  thus 
passed  away  several  years  with 
much  benefit  both  to  his  peace  of 
mind  and  to  his  knowledge  of  polite 
literature. 

On  returning  to  Scotland  he  made 
a  present  of  a  considerable  part 
of  the  collection  of  books  and  MSS., 
which  he  had  made  on  his  travels, 
to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ; 
and  to  a  catalogue  of  them  printed 
in  1627,  he  prefixed  a  Latin  preface 
from  his  pen,  on  the  advantage  of 
public  libraries,  of  which,  at  that 
period,  there  were  but  few  in  Scot- 
land, and  those  few  scanty  in  the 
-extreme.  Drummond's  long  absence 
from  home  had  probably  caused  the 
house  of  Hawthornden  to  fall  into 
disrepair ;  for,  either  from  this  or 
some  other  less  obvious  reason,  he 
did  not  resume  his  residence  there, 
but  went  to  live  with  a  brother-in- 
law,  Sir  John  Scott  of  Scotstarvet. 
While  residing  with  this  gentleman, 
he  wrote  a  "  History  of  the  Five 
James,"  Kings  of  Scotland,  to 
whom,  indeed,  he  had,  through  a 
remote  ancestor,  some  affinity  of 
kin.  Annabella  Drummond,  the 
Queen  of  Robert  III.,  was  a  sister 
of  Sir  John  Drummond  of  Carnock, 
and  mother  of  James  I. 

His  biographer  says  that  he  was 
a  man  of  excellent  parts  and  endow- 
ments, and  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  best  Greek  and 


Latin  authors,  and  spoke  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  French  fluently.  He 
was  a  judicious  and  excellent  his- 
torian, a  quaint  and  delicate  poet,  a 
master  and  judge  of  all  polite 
learning. 

Drummond  is  said  to  be  the  first 
Scotch  poet  who  wrote  English 
well.  He  was  born  here  in  1585, 
and  died  in  1649.  He  was  a  warm 
adherent  of  the  Stuart  cause. 

Ben  Jonson  made  a  journey  to 
Hawthornden  in  1618  to  see  Drum- 
mond, and  it  is  said  that  much  of  the 
discredit  thrown  upon  him  resulted 
from  the  publication  of  Drummond's 
notes  of  their  conversation. 

In  the  published  heads  of  the 
conversation  between  him  Ben 
Jonson,  is  related  the  following 
mournful  anecdote  of  Spencer: — 
"  Spencer's  goods  were  robbed  by 
the  Irish,  and  his  house  and  one 
child  burnt.  He  and  his  wife 
escaped,  and  afterwards  died  for 
want  of  bread  in  King  Street.  He 
refused  twenty  pieces  sent  him  by 
Lord  Essex,  and  said  he  was  sure 
he  had  no  time  to  spend  them." 

Drummond  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Lasswade.  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  wrote  the  following 
elegy  on  him  while  in  the  Haw- 
thornden closet. 

"  Here  lived  that  poet,  whose  immortal 

name 
Was  crowned  with  laurels  and  adorned 

by  fame. 
Whom  every  man,  next  to  himself,  did 

love, 
Who  durst  be  loyal,  an',  what's  more, 

reprove 
The  errors  of  that  base  rebellious  age  ; 
His  was  a  poet's,  theirs  a  tyrant's  rage. 
Eaoh  man  then  his  neighbor  wished  to 

be, 
And  we  now  grieve  that  we  did  not  him 

see. 
They  did  his  wit,  we   did    his    works 

admire, 
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And  each  young  spark  does  kindle  at  his 

fire. 
Or,  what  is  more,  his  poems  can  beget 
On  my  old  muse,  though  now  much  past 

the  date." 

In  his  45th  year  he  married 
Elizabeth  Logan,  and  resumed  re- 
sidence at  Hawthornden,  which  he 
had  repaired,  and  on  which  he  in- 
scribed the  following  legend  : — 

"  Divino  munere  Gulielmus  Drummon- 
dus  ab  Hawthornden,  Joannis  Equitis 
aurati  filius,  ut  honesto  otio  quiesceret  sibi 
et  successoribus  instauravit." 

Of  his  personal  character  it  has 
been  said  that  he  was  "insensible 
to  the  allurements  of  ambition, 
temperate  in  his  desires  and  elegant 
in  his  habits,  he  lived  from  his 
youth  in  the  calm  enjoyment  of  the 
purest  pleasures  of  mind." 

Hawthornden  stands  on  the  edge 
of  a  lofty  precipice  of  freestone 
rock,  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Esk.  Midway  in  the  side  of  the 
rock  are  hewn  out  some  extraor- 
dinary caverns.  Tradition  assigns 
their  construction  to  the  Pictish 
monarchs,  and  has  called  one  the 
King's  Gallery,  another  the  Guard- 
room, and  a  third  the  King's  Bed- 
chamber. It  seems  more  than  prob- 
able that  they  owe  their  origin  to 
the  destructive  wars  between  the 
Scots  and  the  English.  It  appears 
tolerably  certain  that  they  served 
as  a  hiding-place  for  Sir  Alexander 
Ramsay  and  his  companions,  during 
the  contest  between  Bruce  and 
Baliol.  Besides  these  three  caves, 
there  is  a  smaller  one,  called  the 
Cypress  Grove,  where  Drummond 
is  said  to  have  composed  some  of  his 
prose  and  poetical  compositions,  in- 
cluding his  treatise  on  the  Vanity 
of  Human  Life. 

"  The  range  of  caverns  adjoining 
the  garden  are  the  most  curious," 
says  one  writer.      "  They  extend  to 


a  considerable  length,  and  branch 
out  of  one  another.  One,  of  an  oval 
shape  with  low  arches,  I  was  told,, 
the  Pictish  kings  used  as  a  bed- 
chamber. In  the  broader  part  of 
one  of  these  gloomy  recesses  is  a 
well  some  fathoms  deep.  In  the 
sides  of  another  of  the  rooms  there 
are  cut  several  rows  of  square  holes, 
several  inches  wide,  said  to  have 
contained  his  Majesty's  library.  It 
is  extremely  curious  to  observe  in 
these  barbarous  ages,  though  the 
people  were  strangers  to  the  luxu- 
ries and  conveniences  of  life,  they 
had  ingenuity  to  substitute  rude 
furniture  contributory  to  their 
necessities  at  least." 

On  the  south  side  of  the  present 
house  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  tower, 
the  residence  of  the  poet's  ancestors. 
Through  this  lies  the  entrance  to 
the  modern  house.  It  is  said  that 
Bishop  Abernethy  took  down  the 
greater  part  of  the  old  castle,  and 
with  it  built  the  village  of  Haw- 
thornden. On  one  of  the  walls  of 
the  flower-garden  are  or  were 
inscribed : — 

"To  the  memory  of  Sir  Laurence 
Abernethy,  a  gallant  soldier,  who.  at  the 
head  of  a  party,  conquered  Lord  Douglas 
five  times  in  one  day,  yet  was  taken 
prisoner  before  sunset.  Also  to  the 
memory  of  William  Drummond,  Esq., 
poet  and  historian,  an  honor  to  his 
family,  and  an  ornament  to  his  country.'* 

The  following  from  Dr.  Young's 

"Love  of  Fame  "  are  or  were  also 

inscribed : — 

"  Oh,  sacred  solitude !  Divine  retreat  I 
Choice  of  the  prudent,  envy  of  the  great. 
By  thy  pure  streams  or  in  thy  waving 

shade, 
I  court  fair  wisdom,  that  celestial  maid. 
There  from  the  ways  of  man  laid  safe 

ashore, 
I  smile  whene'er  the  distant  tempests 

roar. 
Then,  bless'd  with  business  unperplexed. 
This  life  I  relish,  and  secure  the  next.' * 


THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE    AND    NECESSARY 

CHANGES. 


BY  ELI  R.  DEMING,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ZT*  HE  Boer  war  has  changed  the 
vO  tactics  of  war  for  future  gen- 
erations. It  has  created  new 
ideas.  It  has  convinced  the 
Empire  that  diplomacy  is  prefer- 
able to  bullheadedness,  even  for 
pride's  sake.  The  great  nations  of 
the  world  will  think  before  they 
declare  war  in  future.  It  means 
commercial  changes,  and  while  the 
conflict  is  going  on  other  nations 
are  after  your  trade.  If  once  lost 
it  is  hard  to  regain.  If  Great  Bri- 
tain could  estimate  the  loss  sus- 
tained through  different  sources  on 
account  of  the  war  it  would  amount 
to  millions.  We  are  becoming  wiser. 
Many  benefit  from  experience, 
others  do  not.  The  war  has  proven 
that  the  soldiers  and  generals  from 
the  colonies  could  fight  the  Boer 
better  than  the  Briton,  simply  be- 
cause he  was  quicker  to  understand 
their  tactics  and  quick  in  deciding 
how  to  act.  These  are  the  most 
essential  things  in  war  and  decide 
many  a  battle. 

The  Boer  is  a  silent,  surly  being. 
Being  secretive  you  never  know  his 
thoughts.  He  is  not  open  and  free 
like  the  Briton.  One  soon  knows 
the  Briton  because  he  says  what  he 
thinks.  The  Boer  does  not,  but 
awaits  his  time  and  attacks  one 
unexpectedly.  Some  call  it  treach- 
ery, others  deceit  He  has  made 
trouble  in  the  past  and  will  in  the 
future.  Look  out  for  him.  Watch 
the  movements  of  the  leaders.  If 
a  person  fools  you  once  be  on  the 
lookout   ever  after,  as  the  second 


time  is  more   disastrous  than  the 
first. 

The  cheapest  and  best  way  to 
keep  peace  in  South  Africa  is  to 
colonize  the  country  with  British 
subjects.  Educate  every  person 
(white  or  black)  in  the  English 
language,  laws  and  government. 
Some  people  think  if  you  keep  a 
conquered  people  in  ignorance  they 
are  better  citizens.  This  is  a  wrong 
idea  and  may  appty  to  South 
Africa,  India  or  other  parts  of  the 
Empire.  An  educated  person  is 
worth  more  to  any  government 
than  an  ignorant  one.  He  creates 
new  ideas,  is  a  better  farmer,  busi- 
nessman, manufacturer  or  inventor, 
thus  adding  more  to  the  country's 
wealth.  If  South  Africa  is  colon- 
ized with  British  subjects  they  will 
introduce  English  methods  in  all 
things.  There  is  sufficient  land  to 
give  each  soldier  who  took  part  in 
the  war  160  acres  free.  The  gov- 
ernment should  furnish  each  farmer 
sufficient  stock  and  farming  imple- 
ments to  start  with.  Each  and 
every  person  receiving  government 
aid  should  be  compelled  to  take  an 
oath  to  ever  defend  his  country  or 
lose  his  property.  A  few  millions 
spent  now  may  save  many  in  the 
future.  Something  of  the  same  na- 
ture may  prove  a  blessing  to  Ire- 
land. Consider  future  results. 
Look  beyond  the  present.    Colonize  I 

All  Boers  or  Irish  who  travel  in 
foreign  countries,  lecturing  or  work- 
ing secretly  against  the  British  gov- 
ernment, should  be  classed  as  trai- 
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tors  and  forbidden  to  re-enter  any 
part  of  the  Empire.  This  law  should 
be  enforced  against  everyone 
whether  Boer,  Irish  or  others. 
Every  year  one  sees  Irish  members 
of  Parliament  soliciting  aid  from 
Americans  so  they  can  antagonize 
the  British  government.  They  have 
kept  it  up  for  years.  The  money 
thev  receive  is  used  to  antagonize 
the  government.  At  this  writing 
they  collected  ten  thousand  dollars 
($10,000)  in  one  evening  in  New 
York  city.  By  allowing  such  to 
occur,  it  has  cost  the  British  govern- 
ment millions  of  dollars.  This 
money  is  used  to  keep  the  people 
stirred  up.  What  would  America 
say  if  the  Fillipinos  would  travel 
through  England  soliciting  aid  to 
fight  their  government  ?  England 
has  as  much  right  to  assist  Agui- 
naldo  and  his  people  as  America  has 
the  Irish,  or  Boers.  This  talk  of 
poor  Ireland  is  all  nonsense.  Ire- 
land is  more  prosperous  to-day  than 
England  or  Scotland.  The  Briton 
is  not  a  deep  thinker,  or  would  have 
seen  through  the  Irish  before  this. 
By  forbidding  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, (Irish,  Boer,  or  other  subjects) 
to  collect  money  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, you  kill  their  future  plans. 
The  laws  cannot  be  too  strict,  nor 
too  strongly  enforced.  Delay  is 
dangerous. 

"  In  unity  there  is  strength,"  and 
if  the  British  Empire  had  a  central 
government,  in  which  the  colonies 
oould  participate,  it  could  add  mil- 
lions to  its  wealth.  No  Empire 
grows  strong  which  has  not  a  gov- 
ernment to  make  laws  for  all  parts. 
At  present  each  confederation  of 
colonies  can  make  its  own  tariff 
laws,  and,  if  it  wishes,  can  prohibit, 
or  discriminate  against  the  Mother 
Country.     This   is   a  serious  ques- 


tion, and  may  cause  trouble  in  fu- 
ture if  steps  are  not  taken  to  pre- 
vent it.  On  the  other  hand  is 
Britain  with  her  Free  Trade.  She 
allows  foreigners  to  flood  her  mar- 
kets with  their  goods.  She  fails  to 
protect  the  colonies  in  any  way  on 
wheat,  corn,  beef,  pork  or  other 
farming  products,  of  which  Canada 
and  Australia  raise  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  British  Isles,  irrespective 
of  foreign  countries.  By  having  an 
Imperial  Confederated  Government, 
it  would  be  easy  to  make  commer- 
cial laws  to  govern  the  whole  Em- 
pire, and  that  by  not  changing  any 
of  the  present  ones.  Let  each 
colony,  or  confederation  of  colonies, 
elect  or  appoint  a  certain  number 
to  represent  them  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  which  would  make  laws 
for  the  Empire  only.  Let  each 
country  retain  its  present  form  of 
government.  Have  the  Empirists 
or  special  representatives  meet,  as 
occasion  demands,  and  formulate 
laws  for  the  Empire.  Don't  allow 
one  set  of  colonies  to  discriminate 
against  the  other.  Make  them  one 
great  United  Empire,  commercially 
and  otherwise. 

What  did  Canada  amount  to  be- 
fore the  Confederation  ?  Not  much  ! 
By  joining  the  colonies  into  one  cen- 
tral government  it  has  increased 
her  wealth  a  hundred  fold.  She 
makes  her  own  tariff  laws  which 
build  up  manufacturing  industries, 
who  in  return  put  millions  into  cir- 
culation. If  Australia  would  stop 
quarreling,  and  unite  on  a  similar 
plan,  she  would  add  millions  to  her 
wealth.  Both  Australia  and  Britain 
can  copy  Canada's  ideas  with  profit ; 
her  tariff  and  patent  laws,  es- 
pecially. 

Canada  pays  the  Governor- 
General  $50,000.00  a  year.     If  his 
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services  were  dispensed  with  and 
part  added  to  the  Premier's  salary 
and  the  balance  used  for  the  Em- 
pirists  or  special  representatives  it 
would  be  more  beneficial.  As  an 
investment  it  would  add  much  to 
her  wealth,  because  she  would  have 
her  say  in  the  Empire's  affairs. 
Throughout  the  Empire  there  are 
many  men  who  draw  large  salaries 
but  are  merely  figureheads.  They 
do  nothing  to  earn  their  salaries, 
only  give  entertainments  at  great  ex- 
pense and  keep  the  people  in  pover- 
ty to  support  them.  We  are  a  great 
people ;  blind  as  bats ;  who  will 
not  see.  Never  think  for  ourselves ; 
if  so,  afraid  to  express  our  views. 
If  we  did,  brains  would  rule  instead 
of  social  standing. 

One  reason  why  Britain  is  losing 
her  prestige  is  the  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm among  her  people  :  if  a  bright 
idea  is  suggested  by  any  of  her 
statesmen  he  is  ridiculed  for  offer- 
ing such.  If  this  man  is  deter- 
mined  and  persists  until  he  succeeds, 
then  he  is  hailed  as  a  great  man. 
It  is  a  pity  to  see  people  ridiculing 
a  man  who  possesses  advanced  ideas 
and  desires  to  benefit  his  fellowmen. 
The  English  people  don't  appreciate 
Sir  Joseph  Chamberlain,  nor  the 
ideas  he  has  advanced  on  Imperial 
Confederation.  If  brains  is  a  re- 
ward, he  should  have  been  Premier 
years  ago.  We  learn  from  observa- 
tion that  the  brainiest  men  do  not 
always  hold  the  highest  positions, 
especially  in  Britain  ;  if  you  are  not 
of  the  aristocracy,  success  is  slow. 
England  is  also  backward  because 
she  dotes  too  much  on  the  past. 
No  improvements  like  other  na- 
tions. Many  things  are  done  the 
same  as  generations  ago.  While 
she  is  living  in  the  past,  other 
nations  are  improving  their  oppor- 


tunities and  robbing  her  of  millions 
justly  belonging  to  her.  Others 
change  according  to  the  times. 
England  does  not. 

Free  Trade  will  ruin  any  country 
in  time.     Britain  is  commencing  to 
feel  the  effects  of  it.      Her  manu- 
factures are  meeting  the  competition 
of  foreign  products.  Other  countries 
unload  their  surplus  on  the  English 
market   at  a  less  price  than  they 
sell  at  home.     The  country  of  Pro- 
tective Tariff  can  do  this  and  make 
money.     If  they  are  protected  by  a 
duty  of  30%  to  50%  they  can  sell 
at  a  higher  price  at  home  than  the 
foreign  competitor,  even  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  foreigner,  and  if  they 
wish   to   sell    in   the    Free    Trade 
country  markets,  they  go  in  com- 
petition with   them  and  can  afford 
to  undersell  them,  if  necessary,  to 
get  the  business.     You  protect  the 
manufacturer  and  he  will  do  like- 
wise to  the  laboring  man.     If  the 
manufacturer  receives  a  good  price 
for  his  product  he  can  afford  to  pay 
his  help   good    wages,    but  if    the 
foreigner  is    allowed  to  come  into 
his  market  and   undersell  him,  he 
must  close  down,  reduce  wages,  or 
receive  protection  from  his  govern- 
ment,  so   as    to  keep  out  surplus 
foreign    goods.       The     progressive 
countries  make  fun  of  Free  Trade, 
and  Britain  is  commencing  to  realise 
that  to  prevent  her  manufacturing 
industries  from  being  absorbed  by 
America  she  must  give  Protection. 
The  Boer  war  debt  could  be  easily 
paid   by    protective   duties.       The 
people  wouldn't  realize  it  was  being 
done.     If  an  American  Trust  desires 
to  control  the  British  market  on  a 
certain  commodity  what  do  they  do  ? 
First,  they  put  the  price  so  low  that 
the     English     manufacturer    can't 
compete  in   price.       Secondly,  the 
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Englishman  can't  retaliate  because 
he  has  to  pay  high  tariff  duties  be- 
fore he  can  sell  his  goods  in  the 
American  market ;  the  result  being, 
the  American  having  the  advantage 
of  30%  to  50%  in  protection,  can 
afford  to  undersell  the  Briton  and 
capture  the  business.  The  American 
Tobacco  Co.  war  is  proof  of  what  I 
say.  This  is  being  done  every  day, 
and  if  it  continues  much  longer 
America  will  control  the  British 
markets.  Such  a  thing  means  mil- 
lions to  the  Rothschilds.  They  can't 
afford  to  lose  their  prestige.  Since 
the  last  tariff  bill  went  into  effect 
in  the  United  States,  the  stocks  and 
bonds  on  Wall  Street,  New  York 
City,  have  advanced  over  five 
hundred  million  dollars.  This  is 
only  one  city  ;  what  must  it  be  for 
the  entire  country  ?  Can  London 
make  a  showing  equal  to  it  ?  Free 
Trade  England's  stocks  have  de- 
preciated instead  of  advancing 
during  like  period.  When  will  the 
Briton  see  the  "  Handwriting  on 
the  wall  ?  "  Don't  you  see  ruin 
facing  many  of  your  manufactories  ? 
Won't  you  accept  some  of  Canada's 
advice  and  allow  her  statesmen  to 
assist  you  in  the  struggle  ?  Don't 
you  see  millions  of  dollars  sent  to 
other  countries  each  year  for  foreign 
products,  which  could  be  circulated 
at  home  if  your  government  pro- 
tected your  manufacturers  so  the 
merchant  could  buy  at  home?  Don't 
you  see  the  wages  of  workingmen 
cut  on  account  of  competition  ? 
Have  you  ever  studied  this  question 
from  all  sides,  or  do  you  prefer  to 
worship  past  ages  and  gradually 
crumble  like  other  Empires  ?  You 
are  independent  of  the  world ! 
Canada  or  Australia  can  raise  suffi- 
cient grain,  beef,  pork,  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  support  the  British 


Isles.  Why  not  put  a  man  of 
brains  at  the  head  of  affairs,  one 
who  knows  something  and  has  his 
country's  welfare  at  heart ;  one  who 
is  broad  and  liberal  and  looks  into 
the  future ;  one  who  knows  the 
workings  of  every  Colonial  Govern- 
ment in  the  Empire.  England  won't 
take  advice  from  great  men  like 
Andrew  Carnegie,  who  says  she  is 
losing  her  commercial  prestige  and 
other  countries  are  outbidding  her,, 
even  in  her  own  home.  The  tax- 
payer is  receiving  no  benefit  in 
South  Africa  for  the  millions  he 
must  pay.  Foreign  countries  are 
getting  the  business  while  Britain 
pays  the  taxes.  This  is  one  of  the 
curses  of  a  country  which  advocates 
Free  Trade.  The  foreigner  is  made 
rich  at  the  expense  of  the  home 
producer.  That  is,  the  home  pro- 
ducer pays  the  taxes  and  other  ex- 
penses for  running  the  government, 
while  the  foreigner  sells  his  manu- 
factured product  in  the  market, 
takes  the  money  therefrom,  leaving 
it  poor.  This  is  the  trouble  in  both 
Britain  and  Australia  to-day. 
Their  resources  are  being  drained 
to  help  other  countries.  If  there 
was  a  preferential  tariff  throughout 
the  Empire  similar  to  that  of 
Canada,  then  one  part  of  the  Empire 
could  trade  with  the  other  and  be 
protected.  The  smart  man  realizes 
the  force  of  this  argument. 

Each  generation  should  be  an 
improvement  over  the  former.  We 
should  be  original  thinkers  and 
improve  each  day.  Progressive 
people  do  this  ;  old  fogies  do 
not.  All  progressive  people  are 
readers  of  human  nature.  The  world 
is  changing.  So  are  the  ideas  of 
business,  war,  religion  and  science. 
Many  can  look  back  twenty  to 
thirty  years   and   remember    how 
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they  thought  on  these  subjects, 
which,  if  compared  with  the  present 
day,  see  many  changes.  The  in- 
vestigating thinker  is  continually 
adding  new  ideas  to  his  store  of 
knowledge,  [n  our  universities  we 
have  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  dead 
languages,  which  are  of  little  use  in 
daily  life.  Our  graduates  have 
plenty  of  book  knowledge,  but  not 
much  practical  knowledge.  They 
know  nothingof  business  lifeorsuch 
like.  They  kuow  what  the  philoso- 
phers of  past  ages  said  on  certain 
subjects,  but  if  you  ask  them  to 
solve  a  practical  business  pro- 
position they  can't  do  it.  Their 
book  knowledge  keeps  them  ignor- 
ant of  the  world's  doings,  as 
they  live  within  a  small  sphere 
and  imagine  the  world  revolves 
around  them.  When  these  men 
meet  practical  thinkers,  they  fall. 
The  practical  man  sees  deeper  into 
things  than  the  theoretical  man.  A 
proof  of  it  was  demonstrated  in  the 
Boer  war.  England  sent  out  her 
theoretical,  college-bred  generals. 
What  was  the  result  ?  Theory  and 
practice  were  different.  The  Eng- 
lishman had  theorv ;  the  Boer 
practice.  The  latter  knew  how  the 
former  would  attack  him, so  planned 
accordingly.  The  Briton  goes  on 
through  lite  only  seeing  one  side  of 
things,  which  brings  defeat  every 
time  he  comes  in  contact  with  those 
who  have  studied  both  sides. 

If  the  colleges  throughout  the 
Empire  would  substitute  Com- 
merce, Tariff,  Phrenology,  Physiog- 
nomy and  the  study  of  religions 
and  characters  of  other  peoples,  in- 
stead of  dead  languages  and  ancient 
history,  they  would  confer  a  bless- 
ing on  humanity.  What  do  you 
know  of  America,  Germany,  Russia, 
China  or  Japan  ?  These  are  nations 


you  must  compete  with  in  the 
world's  commerce.  How  will  you 
know  their  characteristics  unless 
you  study  them  ?  If  the  time  spent 
on  dead  languages,  dead  empires, 
and  ancient  history,  was  spent  on 
questions  pertaining  to  the  great 
nations,  some  good  would  result. 
A  new  school  would  be  created.  It 
would  be  the  school  of  future 
thought  and  practical  education ; 
of  live  issues,  not  dead  ones ;  of 
live  empires,  not  dead  ones ;  of 
present,  not  ancient  history.  Who 
can  tell  of  the  laws,  tariff  or  other- 
wise, governing  other  countries  ? 
What  is  the  result  of  these  laws  ? 
How  do  they  benefit  their  own 
countrymen  ?  How  nice  it  would 
be  if  our  college  graduates  could 
tell  one  all  about  such  things,  not 
theoretically,  but  possessing  an  in- 
telligent idea  of  each  country  and 
the  characteristics  of  its  people. 
What  do  we  know  of  the  religions 
of  the  world  ?  Who  ever  compared 
the  writings  of  Confucius  with 
those  of  Moses,  or  the  sayings  of 
Christ  ?  We  spend  millions  in  try- 
ing to  convert  the  Hindoo,  China- 
man, Japanese,  and  other  Orientals, 
but  seldom  study  their  beliefs,  char- 
acteristics, or  writings  of  their  great 
men.  This  is  the  reason  there  are 
so  few  converts.  The  Roman  and 
Grecian  Empires  are  dead.  China 
and  other  Oriental  empires  still  ex- 
ist. Why  not  devote  one's  time  to 
the  living  instead  of  the  dead  ? 
These  questions  should  stir  the 
minds  of  all  great  thinkers. 

A  prominent  Usonian  once  said, 
"  If  you  wish  to  get  into  the  good 
graces  of  an  Englishman,  just  make 
him  believe  he  is  a  great  man."  We 
are  making  them  believe  Free  Trade 
is  all  right.  They  swallow  it  and 
we  unload  millions  of  our  goods  on: 
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their  market  every  year.  We  are 
becoming  rich,  they  poor.  This  argu- 
ment can  be  used  on  most  every 
deal  of  the  American  has  with  the 
Briton. 

Parliament  hasn't  passed  one  im- 
portant bill  in  several  sessions. 
This  shows  poor  leadership.  Every 
year  the  Irish  take  up  most  of  the 
time.  TheBriton  does  not  study  such 
things  or  it  would  cease.  This  year 
it  is  the  Educational  Bill,  which 
means  one  class  are  made  slaves  at 
the  expense  of  the  other.  Every 
man  who  pays  tithes  to  support  any 
church  other  than  the  one  he  at- 
tends, is  a  religious  slave.  Christ 
never  taught  slavery ;  He  taught 
freedom  and  love.  Great  Britain 
has  millions  of  slaves.  If  you  ac- 
cuse a  Scotchman  or  Englishman  of 
being  a  slave  he  is  indignant. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  thousands 
wearing  the  shackles,  and  if  the 
present  Educational  Bill  is  passed  it 
means  more  hardships.  One  would 
think  we  were  living  in  the  dark 
ages,  to  study  these  questions.  One 
would  also  think  the  Premier  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would 
spent  his  time  on  some  important 
questions,  such  as  commerce,  tariff, 
etc.  Religion  has  caused  more 
trouble  and  wars  than  all  other 
causes.  The  curse  of  Europe  to- 
day is  the  lack  of  religious  freedom. 
Most  of  the  wars  in  the  last  two 
thousand  years  have  been  on  ac- 
count of  religion  ;  in  its  name,  but 
not  in  spirit.  Enslave  your  fellow- 
man,  is  what  some  preach.  This 
bill  will  do  it.  The  Educational 
Bill,  or  any  other  religious  bill,  is  a 
curse  to  any  country.  Europe  is 
burdened  with  too  much  church 
and  not  enough  of  Christ.  Think 
of  the  future.  Don't  create  more 
troubles.     God    knows    you   have 


enough  without  making  more. 
Why  antagonize  one  class  against 
the  other  ?  The  State  church  will 
receive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the 
bill.  It  will  allow  their  clergy  to 
live  more  in  luxury.  These  sayings 
all  have  a  deep  meaning.  It  is 
future  results  that  tell.  Such  things 
frequently  lead  to  civil  war.  Com- 
pare the  salaries  of  the  different 
offices  in  the  State  church  with 
those  of  other  churches,  and  see 
who  should,  and  who  does,  the  most 
good.  Who  has  the  most  converts  ? 
These  questions  can  be  solved  by 
going  somewhat  deeper  into  the 
subject. 

Throughout  the  United  States 
are  thousands  of  British-born  sub- 
jects, more  especially  Canadians. 
The  Canadian  holds  the  highest 
positions.  He  is  at  the  head  of 
banks,  mercantile,  manufacturing 
institutions,  etc.  Such  being  the 
case  why  should  he  disown  his 
native  country  after  being  here  a 
few  years.  His  countrymen  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  therefore  he  should 
be  proud  of  his  nativity.  If  these 
same  people  were  given  as  promi- 
nent positions  in  the  British  Em- 
pire, as  they  hold  in  the  United 
States,  what  advanced  ideas  would 
be  spread  throughout.  Think  of 
the  work  in  India,  China  and  other 
parts.  The  Empire  needs  regenerat- 
ing ;  new  blood  and  ideas  to  replace 
old ;  hundreds  of  millions  added  to 
her  wealth  by  these  subjects  in  the 
way  of  development  of  electric 
railways  and  such  like  in  thickly 
populated  countries. 

If  you  want  unity  of  thought, 
the  Press  is  the  best  medium.  A 
united  press  can  unify  a  people 
quicker  than  anything  else.  There 
should  be  an  Associated  Press  com- 
posed of  the  principal  papers  of  the 
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Empire.  The  government  should 
appropriate  so  much  each  year  to 
help  support  the  same,  especially 
for  paying  the  cable  bills.  One 
part  of  the  Empire  should  know  of 
the  other,  with  London  the  centre. 
The    press    should    carry   out  the 


ideas  contained  in  this  article  by 
giving  concerted  action.  The  press 
of  the  United  States  is  united ;  why 
not  the  same  of  the  British  Empire  ? 
Most  people  think  but  never  act. 
Let  those  who  read  this  article  both 
think  and  act. 


THE  GREATNESS  OF  SCOTTISH  WOMEN. 


BY   GEORGINA   FRASER  NEWHALL. 


••  While  thy  wings  aspire  are  heart  and 

eye 
Both    with    thy    nest    upon    the  dewy 

ground."  — Wordsworth, 

'T  is  not  true  that  up  to  the  time 
when  she  dawns  upon  the  poetic 
vision  of  her  lover  and  becomes 
the  inspiration  of  his  song  that  the 
Scottish  woman  leads  a  species  of 
tadpole  existence.  Strange  though 
it  may  appear  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  the  Scottish  female  child.  True 
she  is  unknown  to  literature ;  she 
is  never  seen  on  canvas ;  she  is  not 
met  in  hotel  corridors  nor  in  news- 
paper scraps,  but  she  exists.  Some- 
where among  the  empurpled  and 
everlasting  hills,  shy  and  fleet  of 
foot  as  the  hare  that,  bounding, 
shakes  the  dew  from  the  heart  of 
the  wild  rose;  where  the  mavis 
springs  on  startled  wing  from  out 
the  golden  gorse ;  among  the  hazels 
and  the  tasseled  birks ;  with  the 
limpid  glint  of  the  mountain  tarn 
in  her  clear  eye,  with  a  flush  on  her 
cheek  caught  from  the  rose  that 
paints  the  dingle-side,  the  hues  of 
the  sun-embrowned  bracken  in  her 
hair,  you  find  the  Scottish  woman- 
child. 

It  may  be  she  gathers  blaeberries 
among  the  heather.  It  may  be  she 
tends  the  sheep  "  Upon  the  cauld 
hillside."     It  may  be  she  lies  prone 


and  dreaming  upon  the  slopes  by 
grey  Dunnolly,  where  placid  Oban 
gazes  forth  upon  the  sea.  Mayhap 
she  wakes  a  thousand  echoes  where 
Bothwell  Ha'  moulders  to  dust, 
and  silver  Clutha  winds.  She  may 
be  the  Janet  of  the  lone  shieling  on 
the  misty  island  or  the  Jean  of 
the  cot,  the  like  of  which  the  Low- 
land poet  has  immortalized,  but 
from  some  source,  whether  from 
that  suggestion  of  infinitude  which 
comes  from  the  ocean,  or  the  hint 
of  aspiration  whispered  by  moun- 
tain ;  whether  from  the  free  scream- 
ing of  the  eagle  or  the  blythe 
trilling  of  the  lark ;  from  sad, 
ruined  palace  or  smiling  cot,  she 
gathers,  gathers,  as  she  grows,  and 
enshrines  within  herself  all  those 
qualities  of  dignity  and  endurance, 
intellect  and  perseverance,  art  and 
fancy,  courage  and  reserve  which 
make  her  more  fitted,  after  her 
long,  slow  period  of  mental  gesta- 
tion is  past,  to  be  the  mother  of 
sons,  than  any  other  race  of  women 
in  the  world. 

There  are,  as  I  have  said,  no  tales 
of  the  Scottish  woman-child.  She 
has  been  ignored  even  by  the  men 
of  her  own  race.  Perhaps  because 
she  has  no  easy  prattle.  She  has 
none  of  that  piqueing  precocity 
which    is,   however,  too   often  the 
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precursor  of  an  ineffective  maturity. 
Yet  her  mind  teems  with  sights 
and  sounds,  perceptions  and  reflec- 
tions for  which  speech  is  inadequate, 
even  sacreligious.  Some  day, 
breaking  the  floodgates  of  re- 
serve, they  steal  upon  the  world 
through  the  silent  medium  of  the 
pen.  For  it  is  by  that  cheap 
implement  the  Scottish  woman 
most  frequently  hews  her  way  up 
the  steep  heights  of  Fame  until 
greatness  lies  close  to,  yea,  within 
her  own  very  volition. 

A  thousand  poets  rise  to  greet 
her  entrance  into  womanhood. 
Beauty  or  no  beauty,  and  this 
is  always  debateable  ground,  what 
woman  of  any  other  nationality 
has  been  so  lauded  for  personal 
charm,  and  one  might  add  has  been 
so  slighted  for  mental  capacity  by 
her  fellow  countrymen ! 

' '  Not  the  swan  on  the  lake 
Nor  the  foam  on  the  shore 
Can  compare  with  the  charms 
Of  the  maid  I  adore." 

These  are  the  Ossianic  utterances 
of  the  Gaelic  poet. 

"  She's  backit  like  the  peacock, 
She's  breistit  like  the  swan," 

sang  Douglas  of  his  fair  unrespon- 
sive Annie  Laurie.  And  having 
drifted  first  to  this  question  of 
doubtful  Scottish  beauty  Jet  me  re- 
peat what  some  one  less  enamoured 
than  Douglas,  and  therefore  more 
to  be  trusted,  says  of  this  woman's 
claims  to  physical  perfection.  She 
was  tall,  her  historian  says,  slim 
and  graceful,  oval-faced,  with  deli- 
cately cut  features,  dark  eyes  and 
hair,  rosy  cheeks  and  lips,  and  he 
concludes  somewhat  slightingly, 
rather  winsome  than  handsome. 
For  my  part  I  think  the  catalogue 


of  her  charms  compares  very 
favourably  with  that  of  even  a 
Langtry ;  commit  each  alike  to 
unflattering  paper  and  which  shall 
we  say  is  in  the  ascendant,  the 
Scottish  or  the  English  beauty. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  occupy 
space  descanting  upon  the  Bonnie 
Jeans,  bewildering  Nannies  and 
piquante  Kates  of  Scottish  song  in 
order  to  prove  that  female  beauty 
exists  in  Scotland.  I  shall  not 
even  linger  over  the  authentic 
Grecian  fairness  of  Highland  Mary 
or  of  that  Royal  Mary  whose 
beauty  wrought  to  her  downfall. 
I  shall  not  pause  to  more  than 
remind  you  of  the  beautiful  Mon- 
crieffe  girlsof  recent  history, because 
to  me,  I  will  confess,  Scottish 
beauty  has  never  seemed  to  con- 
sist so  much  in  fineness  of  feature 
as  in  that  indefinable  quality,  which 
for  lack  of  a  better  definition  I 
shall  call  charm.  And  what  is 
charm  but  the  halo  with  which 
intellectuality  gilds  and  elevates 
the  materialism  of  physical  comeli- 
ness. I  believe  it  was  to  this 
quality  Burns  referred  when  he 
spoke  of  Highland  Mary's  "  spark- 
ling glance."  He  might  have  said 
her  "  smiling  glance."  But  there  is 
a  difference  apparent  to  the  least 
perspicacious  between  a  smiling 
glance  and  a  sparkling  glance,  the 
difference  which  exists  between  the 
common  sheen  of  glass  and  the 
scintillation  of  the  diamond,  the 
difference  between  the  lack  and  the 
possession  of  a  valuable  individua- 
lity. Here  is  another  hint  of  the 
same  characteristic  from  the  same 
penetrating  judgment : 

'*  If  thou  hast  heard  her  talking, 
And  thy  attentions  plighted, 
That  every  other  person  but  her 
By  thee  is  slighted ; 
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O,  that's  the  lassie  of  my  heart, 

My  lassie  ever  dearer  ; 
That's  the  queen  of  womankind, 

And  ne'er  a  ane  to  peer  her. " 

As  for  the  woman  whose  rank 
was  that  of  queen,  I  believe  it  was 
more  by  her  musical  talent, — she 
was  an  accomplished  musician, — 
more  by  her  poetic  mind, — she 
wrote  graceful  poetry  in  French, — 
more  by  a  gratifying  mentality 
than  by  mere  perfection  of  face 
and  form  that  Mary  Stuart  en- 
slaved the  hearts  of  men.  Yet, 
lest  the  blood  which  flows  in  my 
veins  should  have  made  me  in  any 
degree  a  partial  critic,  let  us  turn 
to  what  some  English  people,  and 
surely  there  are  none  less  liable  to 
err  from  enthusiasm,  have  said  of 
the  Scotch  woman.  It  is,  indeed, 
to  the  thoughtful  Southern  that 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  a  just 
estimate  of  the  quality  of  attrac- 
tiveness which  I  claim  for  Scottish 
women.  The  thoughtful  Southern 
I  say.  There  are  foreigners,  you 
know,  to  whom  Scotch  women  will 
never  be  other  than  big,  raw-boned 
and  ugly,  just  as  there  are  people  to 
whom  even  the  brilliancy  of  halo 
surrounding  a  Saviour's  head  would 
be  invisible,  who  would  pass 
through  life  unobservant  of  a  Milky 
Way,  unaware  of  the  magical  pheno- 
mena of  an  Aurora  Borealis.  I 
quote  from  one  of  these  thoughtful 
foreigners,  Wordsworth,  words 
addressed  to  the  Highland  Maid, 
to  which  my  poor  utterances  in 
her  behalf  are  at  least  kindred  in 
meaning : 

"  For  never  saw  I  form  or  face 

In  which  more  plainly  I  could  trace 
Benignity  and  homebred  sense 
.Ripening  in  perfect  innocence." 

Miss  Mulock  calls  these  women 
*'  comfortable,"  that   is   satisfying, 


contenting  (I  think  their  own  word 
"  comely  "  is  better  and  more  pretti- 
ly expressive),  but  she  also  speaks 
of  "  that  wonderfully  noble  beauty, 
not  prettiness  but  actual  beauty  in 
its  highest  physical  as  well  as  spir- 
itual development,  which  is  not 
seldom  found  across  the  Tweed." 

But  enough  of  beauty.  Hand- 
some is  as  handsome  does.  Let  us 
pass  to  things  more  lasting. 

I  have  said  that  it  was  chiefly 
by  the  use  of  the  pen  that  Scottish 
women  have  climbed  again  and 
again  so  near  to  the  temple  of 
Fame  that  it  needed  but  the  stretch- 
ing forth  of  their  own  hands  to 
enable  them  to  clasp  in  theirs  the 
elusive  fingers  of  the  presiding 
goddess.  Let  me  tell  you  why  it 
was  more  by  the  use  of  the  pen 
than  in  any  other  way,  it  was  the 
cheapest  path  to  the  summit. 
Pencil  and  paper  lay  within  the 
means  of  even  the  poorest  peasant 
of  an  impoverished  countr}'.  There 
was  never  any  means  in  the  family 
of  the  cottager  for  the  education  of 
the  daughter  of  the  house  ;  what 
there  was  to  spare  was  hoarded  to 
make  a  minister  of  the  son.  The 
Tfirl,  therefore,  found  an  outlet  for 
her  poetic  and  artistic  instincts 
only  in  the  use  of  the  pencil. 
Scribbling,  scribbling,  pouring  out 
upon  paper  all  those  impressions 
and  judgments,  sentiments  and 
fancies  which  I  have  pictured  her 
as  gathering  in  her  childhood. 
Scribbling  one  of  them,  Joanna 
Baillie,  to  such  good  effect  that  she 
was  daily  spoken  of  as  second  only 
to  Shakespeare.  Scribbling,  if  you 
will  let  me  call  it  so,  plays  for  the 
famous  Siddons,  some  say  with  the 
forcefulness  of  a  man,  as  Mrs.  Faw- 
cett  says  "  certainly  with  force  of 
mind,  but  with  a  purity  which  was 
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essentially  feminine."  Scribbling 
herself  into  a  fame  that  was  for  a 
time  unparalleled  and  sinking  at 
last,  from  the  narrowness  of  her 
domesticity,  into  an  oblivion  borne 
with  the  fortitude  of  which  Scot- 
tish mental  equipoise  is  alone 
capable. 

There  is  another  of  these  scrib- 
blers, Janet  Hamilton.  At  eighteen 
years  of  age  the  author  of  twenty 
religious  poems.  Then  love  came 
to  her,  wooed,  won  her,  and  with- 
holding her  hand,  as  not  she  alone 
but  scores  of  her  countrywomen 
have  done,  from  that  clasp  which 
while  it  intoxicates  the  brain  never 
warms  the  heart  she  turned  her 
back  on  Fame  choosing  rather  that 
walk  in  life  which  lies  on  higher 
ground,  whose  paths  have  joys 
more  intense,  griefs  more  profound 
and  successes  nearer  to  Heaven — 
the  path  of  motherhood. 

Did  I  tell  you  she  was  blind  ? 
Blind  and  groping  her  way  through 
life,  educated  ten  children  ;  taught 
herself  writing  at  fifty-nine  years 
of  age  and  became  a  contributor  to 
the  magazines,  sounding  a  clarion 
note  for  Garibaldi  and  freedom. 
Oh  trilling  lark  and  screaming  eagle, 
deep-buried  in  the  heart  of  the 
child,  how  loud  you  speak  from  the 
mind  of  the  woman  ! 

After  the  Reformation,  Charles 
Mackay  tells  us,  the  mantle  of 
poesy  which  had  up  to  that  time 
been  the  appanage  of  princes,  fell 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  people. 
And  well  did  women  as  well  as 
men  avail  themselves  of  its  mystic 
influences,  contributing  alike  to 
Scottish  poesy 

Tender  songs, 
Loyal,  royal,  mirthful,  sad, 
Songs  that  for  their  burden  had 

Love  or  War ; 


Drinking,  dancing,  wooing,  sped 
Some  whose  words  were  tears  unshed 
Deepest  woe. 

What  Scottish  heart,  what  heart, 
indeed  of  any  nationality,  does 
not  melt  over  Lady  Ann  Lindsay's 
"Auld  Robin  Gray,"  with  its 
pathetic  picture  of  enduring  love 
and  equally  enduring  virtue  ? 

11  We  took  but  ae  kiss  and  we  tore  our- 
selves away." 

What  heart  with  any  tinge  of 
that  Jacobite  sentiment  which  dies 
not  out  with  years,  but  only  mel- 
lows to  a  tender  melancholy,  does 
not  revel  in  the  thrilling  impas- 
sioned Jacobitism  of  Lady  Keith,. 
Baroness  Nairne  and  Mrs.  Cock- 
burn. 

But  Time  has  changed  all  this. 
In  those  new  fields  which  have 
opened  for  women,  even  in  Scot- 
land, she  is  still  well  to  the  front. 
Word- writing  which  she  invariably 
elevated  to  the  more  complex  task 
of  word-painting  is  no  longer  the 
only  alternative  of  the  Scottish 
woman.  She  is  taught  wood-carving 
now,  in  some  of  the  schools,  and  it  i& 
said  the  artistic  manifestations  are 
marvellous.  Not  that  the  purely 
artistic  gift  is  a  thing  of  recent 
years.  On  the  contrary,  as  far 
back  as  1737,  we  hear  of  Elizabeth 
Black  well  liberating  her  husband 
from  a  debtor's  prison  by  her  own 
exertions  with  the  brush.  Thrown 
upon  her  own  resources  after  his 
imprisonment,  she  began  to  make 
drawings  of  flowers  for  publication. 
In  that  year  she  published  a  large^ 
folio  volume  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  plates,  followed  two  years  later 
by  a  second  of  the  same  size,  the 
whole  five  hundred  plates  having- 
been  not  only  drawn  and  colored 
by  herself,  but  also  engraved. 
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Another  Scotchwoman,  Margaret 
Gillies,  made  a  name  for  herself  in 
London,  as  a  miniature  artist. 
Charlotte  and  Anne  Naysmith  have 
left  many  small,  but  exquisite  proofs 
of  their  skill.  Nor  must  I  omit  to 
mention  that  other  notable  artist, 
Mrs.  Fanny  Mclan. 

It  is  true  that  Scottish  women 
have  not  been  distinguished  for 
histrionic  ability,  although  it  has 
been  said  that  the  great  Mrs.  Ken- 
dal is  of  Scottish  parentage,  but  I 
hold  that  this  failure  is  not  so  much 
from  lack  of  power,  for  a  certain 
amount  of  dramatic  element  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  satis- 
factory rendering  of  every  Scottish 
song,  as  from  the  religious  and 
moral  aversion  which  they  have 
always  entertained  towards  the 
stage.  To  give  a  Scotch  comic 
song  with  accessories  of  gesture  and 
imitation,  to  play  upon  their 
hearers'  feelings  with  all  the  venge- 
fulness  necessary  to  the  singing  of 
a  "  MacGregor's  Gathering"  or  with 
the  pianissimo  effects  of  the  "  Land 
o'  the  Leal  "  was  to  the  Scottish 
mind  entirely  correct.  But  "  play- 
acting "  was  different. 

When  they  have  overcome  their 
prejudice  in  this  respect  I  believe 
that  Scottish  women  will  lead  the 
world  upon  the  operatic  stage.  As 
it  is,  Margaret  Maclntyre,  "  our 
own  Margaret  "  they  call  her  in  In- 
verness, is  singing  in  Italy  the  pas- 
sionate songs  of  the  Italians  as, 
they  say,  they  have  never  yet  been 
interpreted  by  foreigner  ;  and 
should  we  be  surprised,  knowing 
the  intensity  of  Scottish  emotion 
and  the  general  knowledge  of 
melody  which  prevails  among  the 
poorest  classes  in  that  land  of  min- 
trelsy  and  romanticism.  For  me 
you  may  take  your  Patti  with  all 


the  perfect  mechanism  of  her  throat 
if  you  will  let  me. 

"  Smile,  when  I  am  wae  and  weep  when  I 
am  glad." 

with  the  hundreds  of  Maggie  Barrs 
and  Jeannie  Hardys  who  star  even 
the  less  pretentious  walks  of  Scot- 
tish vocalism. 

Modjeska  says  of  her  Polish 
countrywomen  that  above  all  other 
claims,  even  those  of  love,  they 
place  the  thought  of  country.  Ad- 
mirable patriotism  !  but,  while  the 
Scottish  women  lives,  scarcely  yet 
unique.  The  literature  of  Scotland 
teems  with  tales  of  woman's  loyalty. 
"  The  women's  tongues,"  said  the 
young  Chevalier,  "  had  done  more 
for  him  than  the  men's  swords." 
There  is  the  story  of  the  gentle- 
woman, who  flinging  her  fan  to  her 
vacillating  husband — vacillating 
because  he  knew  failure  meant  not 
only  death  to  himself,  but  probable 
loss  of  rank  and  wealth  for  his 
dearest — asked  for  his  sword  in  re- 
turn that  she,  at  least,  might  wield 
it  in  the  cause  of  Jacobitism.  And 
was  it  in  the  glory,  the  panoply* 
the  triumph  of  war  that  she  was 
alone  brave  ?  A  thousand  times 
no.  Do  you  remember  girlish  Grizel 
Bailie,  enduring  all  the  torments  of 
the  superstitious,  going  night  after 
night  for  weeks  through  the  grave- 
yard, which  her  imaginative  soul 
peopled  with  horrors,  to  convey  food 
to  the  father  upon  whose  head 
there  was  a  price.  For  if  these 
women  were  brave  in  upholding 
their  gallant  Prince  in  the  flood- 
time  of  his  fortunes  were  they  not 
equally  enduring  when  place  and 
power  had  vanished  and  calamity 
gloomed  with  equal  vengeance  upon 
them  all.  What  Polish  woman  out- 
ranks in  gallantry   a   Flora    Mac- 
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donald  ?  And  does  not  the  story 
of  Grizel  Baillie's  mingled  patriot- 
ism and  filial  love  recall  that  other 
story  in  which  Sir  David  Baird's 
mother  was  heroine.  In  the  days 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny  Baird  was 
taken  prisoner  and,  report  said, 
subjected  to  the  cruelty  of  being 
chained  to  another.  The  news  was 
broken  tenderly  to  the  old  mother, 
much  apprehension,  you  may  be 
sure,  being  felt  for  the  effect  of  the 
ill-tidings.  Her  only  comment 
came  as  a  surprise.  "  The  Lord," 
said  she,  her  mind  reverting  to  the 
lively,  restless  Davy  of  boyhood, 
"  help  the  chiel  that's  chained  to 
oor  Dauvit."  What  could  you  have 
expected  ?  God  and  country  had 
been  the  text  of  this  woman's  utter- 
ances all  the  days  of  her  life,  a 
shibboleth  that  never  fails  beside 
the  Scottish  hearth.  And  when 
her  country  summoned  and  she 
gave  her  all,  self-abnegation  and  joy- 
renunciation  had  been  coincident 
with  her  giving.  He  was  hers  but 
more  her  country's,  most  of  all  her 
God's.  The  pang  of  separation  was 
past.  It  was  not.  could  not  have 
been  a  sudden  pang.  One  cannot 
preach  doctrines  like  these  without 
^i  daily  contemplation  of  the  result. 
And  what  transcendant  bravery  is 
this  which  first  measures  and  then 
dares  !  Let  success  and  joy  or  de- 
feat with  suffering  and  death  wait 
upon  his  sword,  he  was  her  un- 
grudging gift  to  her  country. 
Somewhere  back  in  the  past  he  had 
been  hers,  hers  by  all  the  unfor- 
gettable pangs  of  motherhood,  but 
what  was  that  to  the  travail  of 
her  country.  Mind  of  heroic  mold 
this  !  Of  the  same  mind  Scotland's 
Maiden  Martyrs  ;  of  the  same  stuff 
Jennie  Geddes  flinging  her  stool  at 
the  heads  of    the  Dean  and  Bishop 


of  Edinburgh  to  show  her  unbound- 
ed opposition  to  anything  that 
savored  of  Popery.  Of  exactly  the 
same  stuff  the  Scottish  colonist 
kneading  her  bread  upon  a  towel 
stretched  from  peg  to  peg  upon  the 
ground,  whittling  her  spoons  from 
scraps  of  the  logs  hewn  to  form  a 
shelter  for  her  head  in  the  grim 
wilderness,  nursing  her  babe  with 
calmness  at  her  breast  in  oft-re- 
curring solitude  while  the  wild  cat 
yowls  and  moans  upon  the  roof  and 
even  silence  holds  a  thousand  ter- 
rors. Glorious  stuff  this  !  Godsend 
us  much  of  it  in  this  our  beloved 
land! 

I  come  at  last  to  the  true  great- 
ness of  Scottish  women. 

I  have  told  you  that  scores  of 
Scottish  women  having  tapped  at 
the  portals  of  Fame,  have  turned 
their  backs  upon  the  wide-opening 
doors,  choosing  rather  to  become  the 
mothers  of  greatness  than  to  em- 
body it  themselves,  believing  in  the 
profundity  of  the  wisdom  which 
said  the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle 
rules  the  world.  I  have  related  to 
you  the  story  of  Janet  Hamilton, 
not  because  of  its  singularity,  but 
because  it  is,  with  the  exceptional 
point  of  her  blindness,  the  history 
of  many.  Because  I  wished  to  show 
you  that,  climbing  from  such  ignor- 
ance as  may  be  the  unavoidable  re- 
sult of  her  humble  and  poverty- 
stamped  environment  towards  that 
knowledge  which  is  power — the 
Scottish  woman  has  been  quick  to 
discover  that  there  are  two  pinna- 
cles to  the  Mountain  of  Greatness, 
to  either  of  which  intellectual 
womanhood  may  climb.  One  low- 
lying,  within  the  ken  of  men,  all 
glare  and  glitter,  and  for  women 
unutterable  loneliness ;  one  higher, 
so  high  that  Heaven's  mist-like  ob- 
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scurity  descends  upon  it,  and  its  tri- 
umphs are  within  only  the  vision  of 
the  angels  ;  and  the  lower  is  called 
by  men  a  deathless  Fame  and  the 
higher — only  motherhood. 

It  was,  this  keen-eyed  woman  saw, 
but  letting  go  of  Fame  a  little  while 
to  have  it  come  back  a  more  glori- 
ous thing  when  hand  in  hand  with 
filial  love.  It  was,  she  knew,  but 
banking  for  a  time,  the  treasures  of 
her  mind  to  lay  them,  principal  and 
interest,  within  the  possession  of 
the  child  of  her  bosom.  Do  you 
think  it  cankered  the  heart  of  the 
mother  of  a  Carlyle  that  she  was 
obscure  and  he  was  a  "  ruler  of 
men  "  ?  Do  you  think  the  mothers 
of  such  men  as  a  Byron  or  a  Burns, 
a  Norman  McLeod  or  a  Barrie, 
weep  that  their  children  are  great 
and  they  are  unknown  ?  And  yet, 
if  it  be  as  Science  tells  us,  it  was  to 
their  mothers  these  men  owed  their 
talent  for  greatness.  But  do  you 
remember  what  token  of  his  high 


favor  the  Almighty  conferred  upon 
Sarah  of  old  ?  Was  it  that  she 
personally,  should  be  famed  for  her 
wisdom,  lauded  throughout  the  ages 
for  her  beauty  or  her  intellect  ? 
Not  so.  He  who  created  the  per- 
fect woman's  heart  knew  best  how  to 
reward  its  wise,  warm,  loving,  self- 
sacrificing  greatness.  He  made  her 
a  mother — the  mother  of  nations — 
the  fountainhead  from  which  came 
"  kings  of  people." 

Surely  Scottish  woman  is  the 
Sarah  of  all  nations.  For  though 
Respect  and  Honor  may  wait  upon 
the  talent  of  a  Bonheur,  Intellect 
bows  its  proud  head  before  the  mind 
of  a  George  Eliot,  Music  herself 
pause  to  listen  to  a  Patti,  all  the 
treasures  of  man's  mind  with  Love 
which  is  king  of  all  "  rulers  of  men  " 
pour  at  the  feet  of  the  Scottish 
woman  saying,  u  These  I  owe  to  my 
Scottish  mother. 

This  is  the  greatness  of  Scottish 
women. 


In  a  certain  district  of  Scotland 
there  is  a  farmer  who  is  very  tall 
and  very  fat,  and  by  reason  of  his 
weight  perhaps  finds  existence 
somewhat  of  a  burden.  Nor  does 
he  suffer  in  silence  ;  the  chief  enter- 
tainment which  he  provides  for  his 
friends  is  the.  description  of  his 
very  latest  affliction.  The  other 
day  a  neighbour  who  had  just  part- 
ed from  him,  after  listening  to  his 
tale  of  woe,  met  the  farmer's  son  on 
the  road.  "  Ye're  faither's  no  verra 
weel  the  day,"  he  remarked.  "H'm," 
grunted  the  hopeful.  "  There's 
owre  muckle  o'  my  faither  for  him 
to  be  a'  weel  at  wance  !  " 


At  one  time  the  Clyde  was  only 
navigable  near  Glasgow  for  small 
vessels  of  a  very  light  draught. 
A  skipper,  navigating  his  way  up 
the  river,  stuck  in  the  mud,  and 
was  not  sparing  in  his  grumbling 
at  the  delay  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected. While  waiting  for  the  rise 
of  the  tide  he  espied  a  young  girl 
approaching  the  river  with  a  pail 
to  fetch  some  water.  This  was  too 
much  for  the  poor  skipper,  so,  lean- 
ing over  the  bulwarks  of  his  vessel 
he  thus  addressed  the  lassie,  "  Noo 
gin  ye  tak'  ae  drap  of  water  oot  o' 
here  till  I  get  afloat  again,  I'll  hit 
ye  wi'  a  boathook. 
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'HE  purpose  I  have  in  view  is 
to  point  out  some  of  the  in- 
fluences that  have  helped  to 
form  the  best  side  of  Scottish  char- 
acter, believing  that  these  influ- 
ences are  of  general  application, 
with  equally  happy  results,  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  cultivated  by 
the  young  in  Canada  as  in  every 
other  country.  But  it  will  be 
necessary  to  say  something  as  to 
what  Scottish  character,  as  distinc- 
tive in  itself,  is,  and  where  its  foun- 
dations lie. 

Ian  Maclaren,  who  has  so  graphi- 
cally described  many  phases  of 
Scottish  character  in  such  books  as 
11  The  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,"  "  The 
Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  "  Kate 
Carnegie,"  etc., in  a  lecture  delivered 
a  few  years  ago  in  Toronto,  picked 
out  for  emphasis  the  "  dour  "  side  of 
the  average  Scot.  The  Scots'  dour- 
ness  does  not  consist  of  a  love  for 
contention  or  obstruction,  nor  from 
a  desire  to  be  disagreeable.  Indeed, 
on  the  contrary,  not  a  few  of  the 
virtues  of  the  Scottish  character 
arise  from,  or  are  associated  with  it. 
Etymologically,  the  word  is  easy 
enough,  being  derived  from  durus 
the  Latin  word  for  "hard," — meaning 
hardy,  vigorous,  inflexible,  firm  as  a 
rock.  Here  you  have  some  valu- 
able qualities  which  are  discernible 
in  the  Scot.  If  the  Scot  should 
lack  somewhat  of  the  mental  agility 
of,  say  the  Frenchman,  he  can 
generally  be  relied  upon.  He  lacks 
neither  in  firmness  of  will  or  force 
of  character,  and  these  are  essential 
to  the  man  who  desires  to  forge 
ahead.     The    "  dourness "    of    Ian 


Maclaren  have  been  made  the  pivot 
merely  for  these  remarks,  but  in 
itself  it  is  'an  interesting,  a  some- 
what picturesque  indeed,  feature  of 
Scottish  character.  Intrepidity, 
boldness,  endurance,  austerity,  per- 
tinacity, have  been  ascribed  to  it, 
and  even  Burns  finds  in  it  the  sting 
of  the  north  wind  when  he  says  in 
"  A  Winter  Night  "  :— 

••When  biting  Boreas,  fell  and  dour, 
Sharp  shivers  through  the  leafless  bower, 
When  Phoebus  gies  a  short-liv'd  glower, 

Far  south  the  lift ; 
Dim-dark'ning  thro'  the  flaky  show'r, 
Or  whirling  drift. 

And  Anthony  Trollope  gives  the 
English  application  of  it  in  a  well- 
turned  epigram,  worth  quoting  for 
its  moral : — 

"  I've  been  harsh-tempered  and 
dour  enough,  I  know  ;  and  its  only 
fitting  as  they  should  be  hard  and 
dour  to  me  where  I'm  going." 

But  all  these  fail  to  give  an  exact 
equivalent  of  the  characteristic  im- 
plied by  dour,  which  is  distinctly 
Scotch  and  is  practically  without  a 
synonym.  Some  of  its  best  aspects 
are  a  reserve  of  mind,  described  by 
Burns  in  his  "  Epistle  to  a  Young 
Friend,"  thus : 

"  Ay  free,  afif  han\  your  story  tell, 
When  wi'  a  bosom  crony  ; 
But  still  keep  something  to  yourseF 
Ye  scarcely  tell  to  ony," 

a  strength  of  character,  not  easily 
worsted,  and  a  patience  that  can 
wait. 

No  one  can  speak  of  Scottish 
character  without  referring  to  the 
national  caution. 
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In  the  proverbial  literature  of  the 
nation  these  sayings  are  common  : 
ft  "  Better  greet   (cry)    ower  your 
gudes  than  after  your  gudes." 

"  Canny  stretch,  soon  reach." 

"  If  you   dinna  see   the  bottom 
<iinna  wade." 

"  Measure  twice,  cut  but  ance." 

u  Ne'er  put  a  sword  in  a  foolish 
man's  hand." 

"  Ne'er   put   your   hand   farther 
out  than  your  sleeve  will  reach." 

"  Silence  and    thoughts  hurt  nae 
man." 

"  Take  care  of  an  ox  before,  an 
ass  behind,  and  a  monk  on  all  sides." 

These  pithy  and  wise  sayings 
speak  for  the  mselves.  They  em- 
body what  might  be  put  in  a  volume 
on  the  grace  of  caution.  Another 
proverb  on  this  virtue,  "  Better  rue 
sit,  than  rue  flit,"  which,  put  in 
English  reads,  "  Better  to  remain 
where  you  are  than  to  repent  of 
removing,"  or  "  A  bird  in  the  hand 
is  worth  two  in  the  bush."  Even 
in  religious  matters,  and  the  aver- 
age Scot  is  nothing  if  not  religious, 
the  caution  of  his  people  crops  out. 
*'  In  a  small  town  near  Aberdeen,  a 
revival  preacher  having  on  one 
occasion  met  a  respected  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  put  to  him  the  most 
momentous  question  that  can  be 
put  to  man,  though  sometimes  per- 
haps put  lightly  :  '  Have  you  found 
Christ  ? '  The  minister  remarked 
that  it  was  rather  difficult  to  an- 
swer that  question  off-hand,  but 
disked  if  he  had  done  so  himself. 
The  answer  was  in  the  affirmative. 
4  How  long  since  ? '  enquired  the 
minister.  '  About  six  weeks  ago,' 
repiied  the  man.  '  Oh  well,'  said 
the  minister  with  earnestness,  '  a 
thild  six  weeks  old  has  not  much  to 
say  worth  listening  to ! '  and  walked 
away."     As  an  example  of  the  in- 


cautious minister  on  the  other  hand 
the  following  anecdote  may  be  told  : 
— "  A  certain  minister  in  the  City 
of  Aberdeen,  was  one  day,  many 
years  ago,  walking  along  Union 
Street  with  a  friend.  He  saw  a 
priest,  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Gordon, 
who  was  much  respected  by  all 
classes,  walking  towards  them.  The 
minister  remarked  to  his  friend, — 
1  Here's  Mr.  Gordon,  the  priest, 
coming  along  the  street,  I'll  be  at 
him  about  the  Virgin  Mary.'  His 
friend  advised  him  to  let  the  priest 
alone,  but  the  advice  was  rejected, 
and  the  following  dialogue  ensued  : 
— Minister :  ■  Good  morning,  Father 
Gordon.'  Priest :  '  Good  morning, 
sir.'  Minister :  '  Well,  what  about 
the  Virgin  Mary,  to-day  ? '  Priest : 
'  I  don't  know.  What  about  her  ?  ' 
Minister  :  '  Ah,  I  wonder  at  a  man 
like  you  believing  in  her  as  ye  do.' 
Priest:  'How?'  Minister:  'She 
was  just  a  woman.  What  was  the 
difference  between  her  and  my 
mother,  for  instance  ? '  Priest :  '  I 
don't  know.  Never  saw  her,  but 
there  is  a  great  difference  between 
their  sons  I 

Among  the  Scottish  characteris- 
tics "  close  fistedness,"  which  means 
"  greed  "  has  beeen  placed.  I  de- 
cline, on  this  point,  to  be  drawn 
into  telling  you  that  the  Scot 
"  keeps  the  Sabbath  and  everything 
else  he  gets  his  hands  on,"  because 
Max  O'Rell,  Rudyard  Kipling,  and 
the  belated  after-dinner  speakers 
have  a  joint  copyright  on  that  joke, 
but  I  shall  repeat  to  you  a  few 
earnest  words  on  the  subject  which 
have  been  exemplified  in  the  Scot- 
tish life  : — 

"  Charity  begins  at  name,  bat  shouldna 
end  there. 
Charity  ne'er  made  a  man  poor,  nor 
robbery  rich,  nor  prosperity  wise. 
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Giving  to  the  poor  increaseth  a  man's 

store. 
Spend,  and  God  will  send  ;  spare,  and 

be  bare." 

while  the  motto  of  one  of  the  great 
Highland  clans,  the  MacMillans,  is : 
Miseris  succurere  disco — "  I  learn  to 
succour  the  needy,"  an<i  liberality- 
has  accompanied  hospitality 
throughout  the  land. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following 
story  is  told  to  show  that  the 
stinginess  of  the  Scot  includes  even 
his  devotions :  "  On  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland  two  Highlanders  were 
out  in  a  fishing  boat  not  far  from 
the  land,  when  a  gale  got  up  sud- 
denly, and  the  men  were  nearly 
drowned.  Duncan,  on  seeing  the 
danger,  said,  '  Pray,  Donald.'  ■  Pray 
yourself,'  rejoined  Donald.  There- 
upon Duncan  closed  his  eyes  and 
began  thus  :  '  Oh,  it's  fifteen  years 
that  I  did  nae  ask  a  favour  o'  ye 
afore,  and  if  ye  grant  this  ane  it 
may  be  as  lang  afore  I  dae  it 
again  ! '  '  Come  under  no  fresh 
obligations.  Duncan ;  the  boat's 
ashore  ? '  cried  Donald." 

I  have  not  learned  that  greed  is 
a  characteristic  of  any  nation — 
taking  the  individuals  that  com- 
prise a  state.  To  be  careful  in  ex- 
penditures comes  near  to  the  Scot- 
tish quality  of  thrift.  Thrift  is  a 
great  virtue.  In  the  Scottish  mind 
it  is  related  to  frugality  somewhat 
as  prosperity  is  to  economy. 

"  Frae  saving  comes  having, 
Ken  when  to  spend,  when  to  spare,  and 
when  to  buy,  and  ye'll  ne'er  be  bare. 
Want  not,  waste  not. 
Wide  will  wear,   but  tight  will  tear — 
true  of  a  boy's  trousers." 

M  Frugality  is  a  fair  fortune,  and  industry 
a  good  estate." 

"  The  foot  on  the  cradle,  the  hand  on  the 
reel, 
Is  the  sign  of  a  woman  that  means  to 
do  weel." 


Thrift  is  thus  exalted  on  sound,, 
reasonable  grounds.  You  thrive  by 
practising  industry  and  economy. 
As  Isaac  Watts  has  it :  "  Diligence 
and  humility  is  the  way  to  thrive 
in  the  riches  of  the  understanding, 
as  well  as  in  gold."  To  be  thrifty 
in  time  is  one  of  the  most  needed 
lessons  for  the  youth  of  to-day. 
How  often  in  our  lives  we  regret 
that  precious  moments  were  lost  in 
our  young  days.  "  An  idle  brain  is 
the  deil's  smiddy,"  says  the  proverb. 

All  will  concede  to  the  Scot  the- 
character  of  being  a  practical  man. 
A  long  list  of  names  might  be  cited, 
but  a  chronicle  of  names  would  be 
tedious  even  of  those  of  such  dis- 
tinction as  Kelvin,  Gladstone,  Mc- 
Adam,  Dr.  Cullen,  Telford,  Nay- 
smith,  Black,  James  Watt,  T.  H. 
Drummond,  Robert  Fulton,  Lindsay 
of  Dundee,  the  forerunner  of  Mar- 
coni ;  Pender,  Bell,  Carnegie, 
Strathcona,  Thomas  Coutts,  Henry 
Duncan,  and  others  not  less  famous 
in  business.  The  two  factors  which 
have  moulded  the  practical  side  of 
the  Scot,  perhaps  more  than  any 
others,  have  been  the  comparative 
poverty  of  the  country  in  early 
times,  and  its  comparative  seclusion 
before  the  days  of  modern  travel. 
The  lack  of  storied  wealth  con- 
ditioned a  living  on  the  strenuous 
exertions  of  the  people.  They 
worked  hard,  endured  privation 
and  learned  not  only  how  to  place 
a  fair  estimate  on  the  real  prizes  of 
life,  but  also  in  the  school  of  prac- 
tical experience  became  expert  in 
doing  as  well  as  in  understanding 
things.  It  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  come  across  the  head  of  a 
family  years  ago  who  could  not 
fend  for  himself  and  those  entrusted 
to  his  care,  in  the  most  difficult 
circumstances.     That  was  to  some 
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extent  because  of  the  ingrained 
habit  of  individual  thinking  in- 
dulged in  on  the  mountain  side  or 
valley  while  following  the  rural 
pursuits  of  the  day.  There  was 
communion  with  sublime  thoughts 
amid  the  solitudes  of  nature,  and  the 
problems  of  life  were  wrought  out, 
every  man  for  himself.  Think  of 
the  grit  required  by  a  man  of  43  to 
decide  upon  a  University  course  in 
order  that  he  might  qualify  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  though  at  the 
time  he  had  forgotten  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  elementary  education 
he  had  had  in  the  parish  school  as 
a  boy,  and  had  for  thirty  years 
shepherded  his  flock  on  the  lonely 
hills  of  Scotland.  And  yet  he  faced 
the  ordeal  as  a  soldier  would  his 
duty,  and  he  conquered,  of  course, 
but  conquered  brilliantly,  capturing 
a  gold  medal  in  Greek  and  one  in 
mathematics.  That  is  one  of  simi- 
lar cases  that  show  how  much  the 
mental  calibre  of  the  Scottish 
peasant  owed  to  necessity  and  soli- 
tude. 

A  professor  of  my  time,  whose 
name,  indeed,  is  in  the  list  of  names 
I  gave  a  moment  ago,  used  to  tell 
of  a  Lewis  crofter  who  had  solved 
the  problem  of  the  earth's  motions 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  perfect- 
ly, and  had  them  demonstrated  by 
a  rude  but  sufficient  apparatus  of 
his  own  construction.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  practical  reasoning  the 
following  anecdote  is  given :  A 
minister,  given  much  to  contradic- 
tion, was  debating  with  a  boatman, 
while  crossing  a  river,  about  faith 
and  works.  The  minister  contend- 
ed that  faith  without  works  was 
good.  "  No,  no,"  retorted  the  boat- 
man, with  much  seriousness,  "  faith 
without  works  'ill  no  do.  I'll  gie 
you  an  illustration.     We'll  call  this 


oar  '  faith '  and  this  ither  oar 
'  works.'  Very  weel.  Tak'  '  faith  " 
first."  The  minister  took  the  oar 
and  while  rowing  with  it  alone  the 
boat  went  round  and  round.  "  Now," 
said  the  boatman, u  let's  tak'  'works' 
next."  The  minister  did  so,  and 
while  rowing  with  the  oar  they  had 
called  '  works '  alone,  the  boat  went 
round  and  round  the  other  way. 
"  We  will  noo,"  continued  the  boat- 
man, "  tak'  '  faith '  and  '  works '  the- 
gether.  Noo,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
rowed  with  both  oars  at  the  same 
time,  "  we  can  get  ower  the  water, 
an*  this  is  the  only  way  that  we 
can  get  ower  the  troubled  ocean  of 
the  wTorld  tae  the  peaceful  shores  o' 
immortality." 

Three  main  sources  of  Scottish 
character  are  obvious  to  the  reader 
of  Scottish  history,  a  subject  which 
ought  to  prove  most  fascinating 
and  of  practical  value  to  citizens  of 
Canada,  in  as  much  as  conditions 
run  somewhat  parallel  in  the  case 
of  early  Scotland  and  Canada.  For 
example:  First, Canada  is  a  country, 
as  Scotland  was,  of  diverse  and 
numerous  races ;  second,  here  as 
there,  there  is  a  desire  for  nation- 
hood; third,  to  the  south  of  this 
country  lies  a  large,  richer  and 
more  populous  country,  just  as  Eng- 
land lies  to  the  south  of  Scotland; 
fourth,  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  to  Canada  does  not  differ 
materially,  if  you  take  the  differ- 
ence between  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  civilizations  into  account, 
from  that  of  England  to  Scotland, 
from  the  13th  to  the  16th  century. 
Besides,  the  subject  is  of  special 
interest  in  itself  as  that  of  a  country 
which  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  holding  Canada  for  the  British 
crown,  and  latterly  of  participating 
largely  and  conspicuously    in  the 
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settlement  and  development  of  our 
beloved  land  of  the  maple. 

The  first  source,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  the  main  foundation  of 
Scottish  character,  may  be  taken  as 
the  struggle  for  independence  main- 
tained by  Scotland  against  England 
in  the  early  days.  In  those  times 
might  was  right  and  the  weak  went 
to  the  wall.  It  was  a  code  of  hon- 
our which  even  the  meadowy 
Wordsworth  describes  as 

*  The  good  old  rule,  tbe  simple  plan, 
That  they   should  take  who  have  the 

power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

So  England  being  the  bigger  fish 
fed  on  the  Scottish  fry,  and  came 
near  to  effecting  the  conquest  of  the 
northern  territory.  But  as  now, 
there  were  Scots  who  valued  their 
independence  and  they  stood  by 
their  country.  The  Scots  them- 
selves were  then  a  heterogeneous 
people.  The  Scots  proper,  who  had 
given  the  country  a  name,  were  a 
small  body  of  colonists  inhabiting 
the  modern  Argyleshire  and  a  few 
strips  of  land  on  the  west  coast. 
To  the  north  were  the  Scandin- 
avians ;  in  the  mid  Highlands  the 
Picts  or  Caledonians  ;  to  the  South 
or  in  the  Low  Lands  were  Celts, 
Saxons,  Normans  and  Danes.  All 
these  elements  entered  into  the 
making  of  the  Scottish  race.  They 
had  long  waged  internecine  war 
among  themselves  and  the  rancour 
and  jealousies  of  ages  made  them 
to  seem  an  easy  prey  to  the  consoli- 
dated power  of  the  Edwards.  Now 
and  again  the  independence  of  the 
country  had  nigh  been  wrenched 
from  their  hands,  and  the  spirit  of 
freedom  had  nigh  succumbed,  when 
William  Wallace,  Scotland's  most 
heroic  historical  figure,  arose. 
Moray  of  Bothwell  and  Sir  Simon 


Fraser,  the  patriot,  were  his  truest 
and  most  constant  allies.  Follow- 
ing him  came  Bruce,  who,  while 
unable  to  compose,  succeeded  in 
overthrowing  the  divergent  and 
hostile  factions  of  the  kingdom  and 
brought  Scotland,  as  a  whole,  under 
the  sway  of  her  own  crown.  The 
two  characterists  which  shine 
through  the  war-clouds  of  those 
tempestuous  days  are  the  patriotism 
and  the  perseverance  of  the  Scottish 
people.  England's  hammer,  instead 
of  crushing  them,  in  reality  welded 
them  together.  Of  the  nobles 
nothing  can  be  said.  Only  a  few 
of  them  resisted  the  power  of  sel- 
fish interests.  Many  of  them,  in- 
deed, were  not  native  to  the  soil, 
but  held  richer  possessions  in  Eng- 
land than  they  did  in  Scotland,  but 
the  gentry  and  the  people  who  were 
of  the  soil,  were  of  sterling  stuff 
and  were  purified  and  strengthened 
by  their  fiery  trials.  It  is  alto- 
gether remarkable  how  persistent 
the  people  were.  The  English  King 
or  his  generals  would  make  a 
triumphant  march  from  south  to 
north  throughout  the  land,  seizing 
and  garrisoning  castles,  burning 
churches  and  cities  and  desolating 
the  land.  Returning  home  with 
the  pride  of  conquest,  their  first 
news  would  be  the  resurrection  of 
the  Scots,  the  recovery  of  their 
castles  and  a  retaliatory  raid  into 
England  for  cattle,  grain,  and  plen- 
ishings to  replace  those  destroyed 
by  the  British  army.  King  Robert 
Bruce's  story  of  the  spider  was  but 
another  form  of  what  took  place 
almost  every  year  on  the  part  of 
the  insuppressible  Scots.  A  country 
won  by  such  sacrifice  of  blood  and 
treasure  was  sure  to  be  beloved 
passionately  by  its  people,  and  we 
are  not   far  wrong  in  finding  the 
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foundation  of  the  patriotism  of  the 
Scot  in  the  struggles  of  those  days. 
Then,  it  was  for  the  land  of  their 
fathers  that  they  fought.     One  of 
the  outstanding  features  of  Scottish 
character   is  filial   love  and  rever- 
ence, and  when  that  is  blended  with 
love  of  country  you  have  a  patriot- 
ism worthy  that  of  the  Israelite  for 
the  Holy  Land.     The  memories  of 
these  times  have  lived  through  all 
the   intervening  ages   in  tradition 
and    song.     Nothing   could    better 
indicate  the  power  of  patriotic  feel- 
ing when  it   becomes  part   of  the 
national  life,  than  the  fact  that  the 
most    popular     poets     concentrate 
their  power  upon  it.     Take  Tanna- 
hill.     In  thinking  of  Wallace  and 
the   scenes   of    bloodshed   through 
which  he  lived,  he  says  : 

Thou  dark  winding  Carron,  once  pleasing 
to  see, 
To  me  thou  can'st  never  give  pleasure 
again, 
My  brave  Caledonians  lie  low  on  the  lea, 
And  thy  streams  are  deep  tinged  with 
the  blood  of  the  slain. 

Farewell,  ye  dear  partners  of  peril  !  fare- 
well! 
Tho'  buried  ye  lie  in  one  wide  bloody 
grave, 
Your  deeds  shall  enoble  the  place  where 
ye  fell, 
And  your  names  be  enroll'd   with   the 
sons  of  the  brave. 

As  to  Robert  Burns,  he  would  be 
the  poet  laureate  of  his  country  if 
for  nothing  else  than  his  intense 
patriotism.  He  often  traces  back 
to  Wallace  and  Bruce.  His  "  Scots 
Wha  Hae  wi'  Wallace  Bled,"  is  not 
merely  the  Scottish  National  Ode, 
but  its  anthem  of  national  freedom. 

Wha  for  Scotland's  king  and  law 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw 
Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  fa\ 
Let  him  follow  me  ! 


By  oppression's  woes  and  pains  ! 
By  our  sons  in  servile  chains  1 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins, 
But  they  shall  be  free  ! 

Burns,  again,  and  this  time  tak- 
ing the  view  that  the  union  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  in  1707  had  been 
purchased  from  a  corrupt  Parlia- 
ment by  English  gold,  lays  the  lash 
on  thus : 

Fareweel  to  a'  our  Scottish  fame, 
Fareweel  our  ancient  glory, 

Fareweel  even  to  the  Scottish  name 
Sae  famed  in  martial  story. 

What  force  or  guile  could  not  subdue, 
Through  many  warlike  ages, 

Is  wrought  now  by  a  coward  few 
For  hireling  traitor's  wages. 

O,  would,  or  I  had  seen  the  day 
That  treason  thus  could  sell  us, 

My  auld  grey  heid  had  lain  in  clay 
Wi'  Bruce  and  loyal  Wallace  !  etc. 

As  Burns  looked  around  on  the 
glories  of  her  scenery  he  could  not 
dissociate  the  moors  and  the  moun- 
tains from  those  conflicts  for  free- 
dom which  sunk  so  deeply  into  the 
nation's  heart.     He  says  : 

"  Her  moors  red-brown  wi'  heather  bells, 

Her  banks  an'  braes,  her  dens  and  dells, 

Where  glorious  Wallace,  aft  bure  the  gree 

as  story  tells, 

Frae  Southron  billies." 

And  Henry  Scott  Riddell,  one  of 
Scotland's  sweetest,  as  well  as  most 
stirring  singers,  tunes  his  lyre,  and 
the  beauties  of  nature  blend  with 
past  conflicts,  too, 

The  thistle  wags  upon  the  fields 

Where  Wallace  bore  his  blade. 
That  gave  her  foeman's  dearest  blood 

To  dye  her  auld  grey  plaid  ; 
And  looking  to  the  lift  (the  sky),  my  lads, 

He  sang  this  doughty  glee, 
Auld    Scotland's    right,    and    Scotland's 
might 

And  Scotland's  hills  for  me. 
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They  tell  o'  lands  wi'  brighter  skies, 

Where  freedom's  voice  ne'er  rang, 
Gie  me  the  hills  where  Ossian  lies 

And  Ooila's  minstrel  sang. 
For  I've  nae  skill  o'  lands,  my  lads, 

That  ken  nae  to  be  free, 
Then    Scotland's    right,   and    Scotland's 
might, 

And  Scotland's  hills  for  me. 

Such  was  the  struggle  for  civil 
freedom.  Almost  as  severe  was  the 
cruel  struggle  for  religious  freedom, 
and  that  I  shall  designate  the 
second  layer  in  the  foundation  of 
Scottish  character.  The  nation 
had  reached  manhood  and  had 
chosen  its  form  of  worship  and  its 
religious  beliefs  when  it  had  to 
fight  for  the  possession  of  them. 
The  Reformation  in  Scotland  was 
in  its  infancy  when  its  tenets  be- 
came the  subjects  of  controversy,  of 
civil  strife  and  of  war.  It  is  not 
part  of  this  paper  to  enter  into  the 
persecutions  and  sufferings  of  those 
grievous  times ;  they  were  sore, 
and  hard  to  bear,  but  as  gold  is  re- 
fined in  the  fire,  Scotland  emerged 
from  her  religious  trials  purified 
and  chastened.  If  the  influence  of 
these  contendings  on  the  heart  and 
soul  was  great,  it  was  equally  ap- 
parent on  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Each  one  must  give  a  reason  for 
the  faith  that  was  within  him, 
and  he  became  versed  in  his 
Bible  and  in  the  theological  dialec- 
tics of  the  day.  How  these  have 
permeated  the  nation  and  left 
an  impress  not  to  be  mistaken 
upon  the  national  character,  need 
not  be  described.  Looking  back 
from  the  present  day  when  the 
tendency  is  for  the  severities  to 
soften,  it  may  be  that  the  patriotic 
ardour  of  the  remoter  age  has  been 
preserved  to  a  comparatively  great- 
er degree  than  has  the  religious 
fervour   of  the  covenanting   times 


and  that  there  is  much  truth  as 
pathos  in  the  following  lines  : — 

There's  nae  covenant  now,  lassie  ! 

There's  nae  covenant  now  ! 
The  solemn  league  and  covenant 

Are  a'  broken  through  ! 
There's  nae  Renwick  now,  lassie, 

There's  nae  gude  Cargill, 
Nor  holy  Sabbath  preaching 

Upon  the  Martyrs'  Hill ! 

The  rallying  cry  of  the  Covenant- 
ers was  "Freedom."  Freedom  at 
Bannockburn ;  freedom  at  Bothwell 
Brig.  Freedom  of  conscience.  It 
was  purchased  dearly,  but  the  Scots 
of  those  days  knew  that 

M  The  best  is  aye  the  cheapest." 

They  paid  the  price,  and 

"  The  lover  of  freedom  can  never  forget 

The  glorious  peasant  band — 
His    sires — that    on    Scotia's   moorlands 
met ; 
Each  name  like  a  seal  on  the  heart  is 
set, 
The  pride  of  his  Fatherland." 

One  blessing  springing  from  this 
struggle  was  the  institution  of 
popular  education.  The  national 
desire  for  knowledge  was  manifest- 
ed generations  before,  and  there 
were  schools  and  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. But  the  parish  school, 
the  twin  sister  of  the  parish  kirk, 
was  the  conception  of  John  Knox, 
and  how  much  Scotland  and  Scot- 
tish character  owe  to  him  and  to 
the  parish  school  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  estimate.  A  great 
leader,  a  popular  hero,  imparts 
much  of  his  own  character  to  his 
people.  So  did  Knox,  the  man 
'*  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man  ;'* 
the  man  whose  Scots'  dourness  en- 
abled him  to  say  in  presence  of  his 
Sovereign  :  "  I  am  in  a  place  where 
I  am  demanded  of  conscience  to 
speak  the  truth  ;  and  therefore  the 
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truth  I  speak,  impugn  it  whoso 
list." 

The  third  great  formative  influ- 
ence in  the  Scottish  character  is  to 
be  found  in  the  home  and  family- 
life  of  the  people.  No  more  beau- 
tiful picture  of  Scottish  character 
and  life  can  be  painted  than  that 
which  might  be  taken  from  the 
family  circle.  Here,  father  and 
mother  were  supreme.  The  father 
ruled,  the  mother  reigned,  and 
while  there  was  joint  sovereignty 
the  head  of  the  house  sought  not 
to  evade  responsibility  for  the 
whole  family.  The  first  great  fea- 
ture of  the  Scottish  home  was 
order,  including  a  well-defined  sys- 
tem and  discipline.  This  enabled 
a  household  to  exploit  and  engineer 
its  resources  and  to  make  the  most 
of  them.  How  much  has  been 
thus  achieved  out  of  a  little  the 
lives  of  men  like  Burns,  Hugh  Mil- 
ler, and  such  others  disclose.  The 
early  struggle,  or  exercise  of  fru- 
gality, was  excellent  training ;  nor 
was  it  divorced  from  happiness.  It 
taught  the  poor  that  there  were 
riches  of  mind  and  heart  and  soul 
with  which  worldly  riches  could 
not  be  compared.  The  fat  things 
of  the  earth  not  being  coveted  they 
looked  for  comfort  and  compensa- 
tion to  mental,  moral  and  spiritual 
excellence  and  found  solace  and 
reward  there. 

Luath,  speaking  to  Caesar,  in 
"The  Twa  Dogs,"  gives  a  graphic 
description  of  a  homely  peasant's 
cares : 


'Trowth,    Caesar,    whyles  they're  fash't 

enough  ; 
A  cottar  howkan  in  a  sheugh, 
Wi'  dirty  stanes  biggan  a  dyke, 
Bairan  a  quarry,  an'  sic  like. 
Himsel,  a  wife,  he  thus  sustains, 
A  smytrie  o'  wee,  duddie  weans, 


An'  naught  but  his  hand  daurk,  to  keep 
Them  right  an'  tight  in  thack  an'  raep. 
An'  when  they  meet  wi'  sair  disasters, 
Like  loss  o'  health  or  want  o'  masters, 
Ye  maist  wad  think,  a  wee  touch  langer, 
An'    they    maun    starve    o'    cauld    and 

hunger : 
But  how  it  comes,  I  never  kent  yet, 
They're  maistly  wonderfu'  contented  ; 
An'  buirdly  chiels,  and  clever  hizzies, 
Are  bred  in  sic  a  way  as  this  is." 

And  to  add  to  the  contentment 
which  honest  effort  brings,  the 
good  man  was  reverenced  by  his 
neighbours  more  than  was  the  rich. 
They  found  godliness  with  content- 
ment to  be  great  gain.  Family 
discipline  was  well  observed;  the 
parents  spent  most  of  their  even- 
ings and  their  Sabbaths  with  their 
families,  and  admonition,  exhorta- 
tion, instruction  became  the  routine 
of  family  duty. 

The  family  tie,  the  strongest 
bond  between  human  souls,  was 
sacred,  the  sanctity  of  family  life 
was  maintained.  The  marriage  tie 
was  no  mere  civil  contract ;  it  par- 
took much  of  the  nature  of  the 
sacrament  which  the  church  of 
Rome  makes  it.  The  unit  of  the 
nation  is  the  family  and  it  cannot 
be  too  jealously  safeguarded. 
Family  unity  as  well  as  family 
union  existed  in  Scotland.  The 
family  was  one.  Brothers  and 
sisters,  parents  and  children,  were 
not  merely  members  of  a  family 
circle,  they  were  the  circle,  and 
each  was  the  other's  keeper  to 
the  end.  There  might  not  be  much 
sentiment  on  the  surface,  but  there 
was  genuine  and  constant  affection. 
The  love  for  and  of  home  is 
exemplified  most  beautifully  in  the 
Scottish  family,  and  that  love 
extended  to  the  hearthstone,  the 
roof  tree,  and  to  the  objects  upon 
which  loving  eyes  had  been  accus- 
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tomed  to  glance  with  pleasure. 
The  verses  of  'Scotland's  most 
popular  songs  are  full  of  affection- 
ate reference  to  the  things  that 
cluster  around  and  glorify  to  the 
memory,  the  old  homestead.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  following  lines 
from  Burns'  "Cottar's  Saturday 
Night": 

The  cheerful  supper  done,    wi'   serious 
face, 
They  round  the  ingle  form    a  circle 
wide  ; 
The  sire  turns  o'er,  wi*  patriarchal  grace, 
The  big-ha'-Bible,    ance    his    father's 
pride. 
His  bonnet  reverently  is  laid  aside, 

His  lyart  haffets  wearing  thin  an'  bare, 

Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion 

glide, 

He  wales  a  portion  wi'  judicious  care, 

"  And  let  us  worship  God  !"  he  says  wi' 

solemn  air. 

They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple 
guise  ; 
They   tune   their   hearts,    by   far    the 
noblest  aim. 
Perhaps  Dundee's  wild  warbling  measures 
rise, 
Or  plaintive  Martyrs,    worthy  o'  the 
name. 
Or  noble  Elgin   beats  the    heavenward 
flame 
The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays  : 
Compared  with  these,   Italian  trills  are 
tame, 
The  tickled  ears  no  heartfelt  raptures 
raise, 
Nae  unison  hae  they  with  our  Creator's 
praise. 

Compared  with  this  how  poor  religion's 
pride 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method  and  of  art. 
When  men  display  to  congregations  wide 

Devotion's  ev'ry  grace,  except  the  heart. 

From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grand- 
eur springs, 
That  makes  her  lov'd  at  home,  revered 
abroad  ; 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of 
kings  ; 
An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of 
God. 


Or,  again,  "The  Rowan  Tree" 
by  Baroness  Nairne,  a  Perthshire 
lady,  whose  genius  gave  to  the 
world  such  songs  as  "  The  Hundred 
Pipers,"  "  The  Land  o'  the  Leal," 
"Caller  Herrin,"  "The  Lass  o' 
Gowrie,"  "  The  Laird  o'  Cockpen," 
"  Will  Ye  no  Come  Back  Again," 
and  "The  Auld  Hoose."  "The 
Rowan  Tree  "  describes  a  phase  of 
family  life  different  from  the  "  Cot- 
tar's Saturday  Night "  of  Burns,  yet 
not  inconsistent  with  it : 

O  rowan  tree,  O  rowan  tree,  thou'lt  aye 

be  dear  to  me, 
Entwined  thou  art  wi'  mony  ties  o'  hame 

and  infancy. 
Thy  leaves  were  aye  the  first  o'  Spring, 

thy  flowers  the  simmer's  pride ; 
There  was  nae  sic  a  bonny  tree  in  a'  the 

country  side. 

O  !  Rowan  Tree. 

How  fair  wert  thou  in  simmer  time,  wis 

a'  thy  clusters  white, 
How  rich  and  gay  thy  autumn  dress,  wi' 

berries  red  and  bright  ! 
On  thy  fair  stem  were    mony    names, 

which  now  nae  mair  I  see, 
But  they're  engraven  on  my  heart,  forgot 

they  ne'er  can  be  ! 

O  !  Rowan  Tree. 

We  sat  aneath  thy  spreading  shade,  the 

bairnies  round  thee  ran, 
They  pu'd  thy  bonny  berries  red,  and 

necklaces  they  Strang  ; 
My  mother  !    oh  !    I  see  her  still,   she 

smiled  our  sports  to  see, 
Wi'  little  Jeanie  on  her  lap,  an'  Jamie  at 

her  knee  ! 

O  !  Rowan  Tree. 

Oh  !  there  arose  my  father's  prayer,  in 

holy  evening's  calm, 
How  sweet  was  then  my  mother's  voice 

singing  the  Martyr's  psalm  ! 
Now  a'   are   gane  !    we   meet  nae   mair 

aneath  the  rowan  tree  ; 
But  hallowed  thoughts  around  thee  twine 

o'  hame  and  infancy. 

O  !  Rowan  Tree. 

How    strong   the    memories    of 
childhood  in  such  a  home  become 
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as  years  roll  by  is  revealed  in  "  The 
Auld  Hoose,"  by  the  same  gifted 
poetess : — 

Oh,  the  auld  house,  the  auld  house, 

What  though  the  walls  were  wee  ? 
Oh,  kind  hearts  were  dwelling  there, 

And  bairnies  fu'  o'  glee. 
The  wild  rose  and  the  jessamine 

Still  hang  upon  the  wa', 
How  many  cherished  memories 

Do  they,  sweet  flowers,  reca'. 

Still  flourishing  the  auld  pear  tree 

The  bairnies  liked  to  see, 
And  oh,  how  often  did  they  speir 

When  ripe  they  a'  wad  be. 
The  voices  sweet,  the  wee  bit  feet 

Aye  runnin'  here  and  there, 
The  merry  shout — Oh  !  whiles  we  greet 

To  think  we'll  hear  nae  mair. 

For  they  are  a'  wide  scatter'd  now, 

Some  to  the  Indies  gane, 
And  ane  alas  !  to  her  lang  hame  ; 

Not  here  we'll  meet  again. 
The  kirkyaird,  the  kirkyaird, 

Wi'  flowers  o'  every  hue, 
Shelter'd  by  the  holly's  shade, 

An'  the  dark  sombre  yew. 

I  have  thus  named  three  founda- 
tions of  the  Scottish  character. 
The  first  nourished  patriotism.  I 
believe  patriotism  itself  has  its  best 
nourishment  in  a  love  for  the  home. 
The  home  first,  the  county,  the 
province,  the  Dominion,  the  Em- 
pire. Love  for  one's  birthplace  is 
strong  in  Scotland.  It  ought  to  be 
equally  strong  in  Canada,  but  it  is 
not.  And,  yet,  why  should  it  not 
be  so  ?  The  homestead  has  been 
consecrated  by  the  toil  and  hard- 
ships of  our  pioneer  fathers  and 
ought  to  be  loved  beyond  compare. 
In  the  homestead  rescued  from  the 
dense  forest  lies  the  hope  of  Cana- 
dian patriotism,  and  not  in  New 
York,  Chicago  or  other  commercial 
centres  of  the  continent.  Born  of 
the  soil,  love  the  soil.  ,:  Be  it  ever 
so  humble  there's  no  place  like 
home."      Canada    will    some    day 


breathe  love  for  the  soil  such  as  you 
have  in  Robert  Gilfillan's  "  Exile's  " 
song,  a  few  verses  from  I  quote  : — 

Oh  !  why  left  I  my  hame, 

Why  did  I  cross  the  deep  ? 
Oh  !  why  left  I  the  land 

Where  my  forefathers  sleep  ? 
I  sigh  for  Scotia's  shore, 

And  I  gaze  across  the  sea  ; 
But  I  canna  get  a  blink 

O'  my  ain  countrie  ! 

The  palm-tree  waveth  high, 

And  fair  the  myrtle  springs, 
And  to  the  Indian  maid 

The  bulbul  sweetly  sings  ; 
But  I  dinna  see  the  broom 

Wi'  ii/S  tassels  on  the  lea, 
Nor  hear  the  lintie's  sang 

O'  my  ain  countrie  ! 

Oh  !  here  no  Sabbath  bell 

Awakes  the  Sabbath  morn, 
Nor  song  of  reapers  heard 

Amang  the  yellow  corn  ; 
For  the  tyrant's  voice  is  here, 

And  the  wail  of  slavery, 
But  the  sun  of  freedom  shines 

In  my  ain  countrie  ! 

The  second  foundation  I  placed 
in  Reformation  times  showing  the 
strong  religious  character  of  the 
Scot.  The  Reformation  not  only 
gave  the  struggle  for  religious  free- 
dom ;  it  gave  Presbyterianism  and 
the  Shorter  Catechism.  If  Episco- 
pacy be  the  religion  of  the  gentle- 
man, Presbyterianism  is  the  re- 
ligion of  the  man.  It  has  done 
much  for  the  world  ;  for  this  new 
world  especially,  and  for  Canada. 
May  we  prize  it  as  a  sacred  heri- 
tage bequeathed  to  us  by  fore- 
fathers, who  spared  neither  blood 
nor  property  for  its  attainment. 
Thirdly,  we  have  glanced  at  the 
Home.  If  it  were  possible  for  the 
Scottish  home  of  fifty  years  ago  to 
be  transplanted  to  Canada  and 
cherished  there  the  national  gain 
would  be  inestimable.  It  can  be 
reproduced    here   or    anywhere    if 
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families  but  take  the  right  view  of 
family  duty.  And  what  land  under 
the  sky  could  so  worthily  contain 
a  worthy  populace  as  glorious  Can- 
ada which  attracts  to  herself  the 
best  of  earth's  peoples  : 

FROM  LANDS  BEYOND  THE  SEA. 

Strong  men  have  turned,  0  Canada  !  to 

thee, — 
Turned  from  their  fathers'  graves,  their 

native  shore, 
Smiling  to  scorn  the  floods'   tempestuous 

roar, 
Gladly  to   find  where   broader,    ampler 

room, 
Allured  their  steps, — a  happy  Western 

home. 

The  toil-worn  peasant  looked  with  eager 
eyes 

O'er  the  blue  waters  to  those  distant  skies ; 

Where  no  one  groaned  'neath  unrequited 
toil ; 

Where  the  strong  laborer  might  own  the 
soil 

On  which  he  stood  ;  and,  in  his  man- 
hood's strength, 

Smile  to  behold  his  growing  fields  at 
length  ; — 

Where  his  brave  sons  might  easily  obtain 

The  lore  for  which  their  fathers  sighed  in 
vain, 


And,  in  a  few  short  seasons,  take  their 

stand 
Among  the  learned  and  gifted  of  the  land. 

The  beam  that  gilds  alike  the  palace  walls 
And  lowly  hut,  with  genial  radiance  falls 
On  peer  and  peasant, — but  the  humblest 

here 
Walks  in  the  sunshine,  free  as  the  peer. 
Proudly   he  stands   with    muscle   strong 

and  free, 
The  serf — the  slave  of  no  man,  doomed 

to  be. 
His  own,  the  arm  the  heavy  axe  that 

wields  ; 
His  own,  the  hands  that  till  the  summer 

fields  ; 
His   own,  the  babes  that  prattle  in  the 

door  ; 
His  own,  the  wife  that  treads  the  cottage 

floor  ; 
All  the  sweet  ties  of  life  to  him  are  sure, 
All  the  proud  rights  of    Manhood  are 

secure. 

Fair  land  of  peace  !     O  may'st  thou  ever 

be 
Even  as  now,  the  land  of  Liberty  ! 
Treading  serenely  thy  bright  upward  road, 
Honored  of  nations,  and  approved  of  God ! 
On   thy  fair  front  emblazoned  clear  and 

bright. 
Freedom,     Fraternity,     and     Equal 

Right  ! 


ONTARIO'S  GREAT  HERITAGE. 


BY  HEW  CKOMARTIE,  MILTON. 


7YTHILE  much  has  been  heard, 
yj^j  and  justly  so,  of  the  illimit- 
able resources  of  the  great 
prairies  of  the  West ;  and  while 
the  stream  of  settlement  has  been 
rapidly  flowing  thitherward,  it  may 
be  well  to  remind  the  reader  that 
the  older  Provinces  of  Canada,  par- 
ticularly Ontario,  offer  many  in- 
ducements to  the  settler  who  finds 
the  more  contracted  areas  of  Europe 
too  narrow  for  his  enterprise. 

Of  recent  years  the  attention  of 


the  world  has  been  turned  to  New 
Ontario  from  various  reasons.  The 
discoveries  of  rich  mineral  deposits 
varying  from  iron,  copper,  silver, 
nickel  to  mica,  corundum  and 
graphite,  would  have  of  themselves 
attracted  capitalists  to  whom  new 
opportunities  are  most  welcome. 

But  it  would  be  quite  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  extensive  terri- 
tory known  as  New  Ontario,  offers 
little  but  its  timber,  mineral  and 
water    power  inducements   to   the 
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settler.  Within  its  bounds,  com- 
prising the  district  of  Rainy  River, 
the  district  of  Thunder  Bay,  the 
district  of  Algoma,  and  the  district 
of  Nipissing,  are  lands  heavily 
timbered  with  spruce,  poplar,  jack 
pine,  tamarac,  birch,  etc.,  well  dis- 
tributed   throughout  these   places. 

There  are  also  many  belts  of 
fertile  agricultural  land,  much  of 
which  has  been  up  to  the  present 
unexplored. 

A  few  words  concerning  this  rich 
heritage,  the  possession  of  the 
people  of  Ontario,  may  serve  a  good 
purpose,  for  no  patriotic  Ontarian 
can  view  with  indifference  the 
exodus  so  persistently  and  exten- 
sively taking  place  from  the  Pro- 
vince to  the  prairie  lands  of  the 
West.  Why  should  the  young 
farmers  of  Ontario  forsake  their 
native  Province  and  seek  fortune 
so  far  afield  when  their  own  lands 
contain  an  inexhaustible  wealth  of 
forest,  mine  and  farm  ? 

New  Ontario  affords  to  the  young 
farmer  water  power  for  manufac- 
ing  purposes  unequalled  by  any- 
thing known  in  the  wide  world. 
It  offers  exhaustless  mines  of  pre- 
cious metals  and  valuable  ores;  it 
offers  millions  upon  millions  of 
valuable  timber ;  it  offers  millions 
of  acres  of  priceless  land  for  the 
plough.  This  heritage  of  wealth 
ought,  by  every  law  of  nature  and 
man,  to  belong  to  the  people  now 
in  possession  of  the  Province.  It  is 
theirs  by  right,  and  it  is  an  asset  to 
their  credit  which  they  ought  to 
realize  upon  as  much  as  possible 
during  their  lifetime.  Their  remote 
successors  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  make  the  most  of  the 
conditions  which  descend  to  them. 
It  is  the  obvious  duty  of  the  farmer 
and  business  man  of  to-day  to  reap 


the  advantages  of  his  present  posi- 
tion. It  is  obviously  his  duty  to 
know  the  extent  and  value  of  his 
possessions,  to  utilize  their  resources 
for  his  own  immediate  benefit,  and 
to  exploit  them  to  the  very  best 
advantage  for  himself. 

Of  what  particular  benefit,  it 
may  be  asked,  will  the  development 
one  hundred  years  from  now  of  the 
natural  resources  of  New  Ontario 
be  to  the  farmers,  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  to-day.  Yet  year 
after  year  passes  and  instead  of 
building  up  populous  towns  and 
villages  along  the  water  courses 
and  natural  highways  of  the  North, 
as  ought  to  be  done  ;  instead  of 
improving  the  rural  and  urban  con- 
ditions of  life,  and  multiplying  home 
commerce,  only  feeble  efforts  are 
being  made,  and  scarcely  any  at  all 
except  those  led,  guided  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Government  of  to-day. 

While  this  line  of  thought  might 
well  be  pursued,  and  while  every 
opportunity  should  be  utilized  to 
impress  the  value  of  such  a  policy 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Ontario,  no  writer  on  the  subject 
should  overlook  the  important  fact 
that  Ontario  itself  is  not  nor  for 
many  years  will  be  able  to  furnish 
a  surplus  population  for  the  great 
unappropriated  districts  lying  in 
this  new  land.  Therefore,  the  inter- 
est of  the  settler  from  the  congested 
centres  of  population  in  the  old 
lands  should  be  enlisted  as  part  of 
a  great  and  comprehensive  plan  of 
settlement. 

There  are  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
for  instance,  practically  untouched 
by  the  Emigration  Agent,  especially 
some  of  the  more  remote  districts 
of  England  and  Scotland,  out  of  the 
beaten  track,  where  travel  is  diffi- 
cult  and  communication  with  the 
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commercial  centres  infrequent. 
These  districts  contain  the  cream 
of  English  and  Scottish  peasantry, 
whose  outlook  upon  the  world  is 
confined  to  the  nearest  town  or  vil- 
lage, but  who  must  look  elsewhere 
than  at  their  homes  for  employment 
for  their  families. 

As  a  rule  young  men  and  women 
flock  to  the  cities  where  they  swell 
the  ranks  of  unskilled  labor,  and 
ultimately  aggravate  the  conditions 
of  life  in  the  typical  city  slums. 
How  valuable  an  addition  to  the 
population  of  Ontario  these  would 
prove,  ought  to  be  apparent  to  the 
most  superficial  observer,  and  the 
people  of  the  Province  are  allowing 
their  interests  to  suffer  by  their 
masterly  inactivity  in  this  respect. 

But  there  is  another  and  no  less 
desirable  class  that  could  well  be 
reached,  both  for  Old  and  for  New 
Ontario,  were  commensurate  means 
adopted  to  reach  them.  That  is  the 
well-to-do  British  farmer,  the  future 
of  whose  family  is  to  him  a  serious 
problem.  This  class  is  a  large  and 
influential  one  in  Britain.  The 
problems  presented  to  families  of 
this  description  are  fertile  themes 
for  discussion  in  the  newspaper 
press,  but  no  solution  seems  to  sug- 
gest itself  to  the  political  economists 
of  the  day. 

Were  they  to  turn  their  minds 
to  Canada,  the  problem  would  at 
once  be  solved,  and  to  my  mind 
there  is  no  part  of  Canada  to-day 
that  offers  so  bright  a  field  for  such 
people  as  Ontario.  They  would 
settle  there,  bringing  with  them 
funds  which  could  be  invested  in 
farms  already  improved,  some  of 
them  in  a  condition  of  high  cultiva- 
tion, conveniently  situated  to  town 
and  market ;  in  short,  ideal  homes 
for  the  farmer. 


Or  to  those  with  robust  young 
families  willing  to  face  the  ordinary 
difficulties  of  the  strenuous  pioneer 
life,  and  to  good,  healthy  men  and 
women,  there  are  few  callings  or 
conditions  that  present  happier  or 
more  enjoyable  existences  in  many 
of  its  phases. 

To  such  endued  with  pluck,  en- 
terprise and  perseverance,  the  cul- 
tivable lands  of  New  Ontario  would 
prove  ideal  settlements.  They 
could  settle  on  choice  lands,  having 
the  advantage  of  free  grants,  involv- 
ing only  the  easy  terms  of  settlers' 
duties,  which,  to  a  genuine  settler, 
are  merely  nominal,  and  would  be 
far  exceeded  in  a  short  time  by  the 
necessities  of  living. 

There  would  also  be  the  advan- 
tage of  acquiring  whatever  mineral, 
timber  and  water  power  chances 
that  might  exist  in  the  district,  for 
the  settler  would  be  on  the  spot  to 
take  advantage  of  every  new  devel- 
opement  in  his  neighborhood,  and 
for  many  years  to  come  New  On- 
tario will  be  a  land  of  good  chances 
and  many  substantial  opportunities. 

The  facilities  for  settlement  are 
improving  year  by  year.  Coloniza- 
tion roads  follow  the  people,  and  are 
liberally  maintained  by  the  Provin- 
cial Government.  New  Ontario  is 
also  rapidly  becoming  a  territory 
for  the  exploiting  of  railway  lines, 
a  sure  sign  of  the  prosperous  future 
which  capitalists  believe  is  in  store 
for  the  country.  The  large  railway 
lines  that  already  run  through  the 
country  are  well  known,  but  from 
new  points  crossing  and  intercross- 
ing new  territory,  lines  have  been 
projected  ;  some  are  in  course  of 
construction  ;  others  are  practically 
under  way,  the  financing  for  which 
has  been  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished. 
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The  advantage  of  water  travel  is 
also  great,  for  the  stretches  of  rug- 
ged country  which  might  otherwise 
be  inaccessible,  are  easily  reached 
by  steamer  and  boat. 

To  the  investor  and  capitalist, 
the  following  authenticated  state- 
ment can  be  unreservedly  com- 
mended : — "  The  mineral  wealth  of 
New  Ontario  is  destined  to  be  one 
of  the  great  sources  of  its  future 
prosperity  and  development.  Gold 
has  been  discovered  in  paying 
quantities  in  the  Eainy  River  Dis- 
trict at  the  extreme  west  of  the 
territory,  where  a  number  of  mines 
are  in  active  operation.  Copper, 
silver  and  iron  ore  are  found  along 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  extensive  works  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  these  ores  and  the  carrying 
on  of  a  group  of  industries,  for 
which  the  mineral  and  timber  re- 
sources of  the  country  furnish  the 
raw  material,  have  been  established 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  which  is  rapid- 
ly becoming  a  flourishing  manu- 
facturing city,  likely  in  a  few 
years  to  rival  in  importance  many 
long  established  eastern  industrial 
centres.  At  Sudbury  and  farther 
to  the  east  in  the  district  of  Nipis- 
sing  are  found  the  largest  nickel 
deposits  in  the  world,  which  are 
being  extensively  worked,  and  here 
also  large  reduction  works  are 
established.  The  growing  demand 
for  nickel  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
more  especially  for  armor  plating, 
and  the  scarcity  with  which  this 
metal  is  distributed  in  the  few 
countries  where  it  has  so  far  been 
discovered,  is  causing  a  very  rapid 
development  of  the  localities  where 
it  is  produced,  and  furnishes  a  con- 
tinually increasing  source  of  em- 
ployment to  those  who  may  settle 
in  the  neighborhood   of  the  mines 


and  smelting  works.  There  is  only 
one  other  extensive  deposit  of 
nickel  now  known,  that  of  New 
Caledonia." 

Many  parts  of  the  country  are 
rich  in  timber  and  the  growing 
demand  throughout  the  world  for 
paper  renders  extremely  valuable 
the  spruce  forests  with  which  large 
areas  are  covered.  The  spruce  and 
other  pulpwood  timber  growing  on 
the  portion  of  the  territory  ex- 
plored in  1900  was  estimated  by 
the  exploration  parties  at  288,000,- 
000  cords.  For  the  purpose  of 
utilizing  this  timber  to  the  best 
advantage  in  the  manufacture  of 
pulp  and  paper,  mills  have  been 
started  at  several  points  distributed 
throughout  the  region,  each  of 
which  gives  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  people,  whose  presence 
creates  a  demand  for  all  manner  of 
supplies,  and  stimulates  the  growth 
of  subsidiary  i ndustries.  The  popu- 
lation of  New  Ontario  has  almost 
doubled  during  the  decade  1891- 
1901.  In  the  former  year  it  was 
55,540,  while  the  Dominion  census 
of  1901  gives  the  figures  at  100,- 
401,  and  thousands  have  settled 
there  during  the  two  years  which 
have  passed  since  then. 

All  these  varied  industries  make 
the  conditions  of  life  for  the  agri- 
cultural settler  considerably  easier 
than  is  usually  the  case  in  a  new 
country,  certainly  much  more  so 
than  in  the  early  days  of  settle- 
ment in  Ontario.  Hitherto  almost 
the  only  opportunity  presented  to 
the  settler  in  the  backwoods,  of 
obtaining  any  employment  where- 
by he  could  subsist  until  his  farm 
became  productive,  was  that  offered 
by  the  lumber  camps.  In  locali- 
ties where  no  work  of  this  nature 
was  in  progress,  the  man  who  took 
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up  land  was  obliged  to  provide  in 
advance  for  the  maintenance  of 
himself  and  family  during  the  time 
he  was  occupied  in  clearing  suffi- 
cient land  to  produce  a  crop,  and 
waiting  for  it  to  mature.  Few 
industries  of  any  kind  made  their 
appearance  until  the  country  was 
well  settled,  and  the  pioneers  had 
to  look  to  agriculture  alone  as  a 
means  of  support.  In  many  locali- 
ties in  New  Ontario  these  conditions 
are  reversed,  and  the  mechanical 
industries  are  the  first  to  occupy 
the  ground,  as  is  very  clearly 
indicated  by  the  distribution  of 
population  as  recorded  in  the  census 
of  1901. 

Of  the  100,000  inhabitants  of 
New  Ontario  in  that  year,  upwards 
of  29,000  were  residents  of  towns 
and  villages.  Everyone  familiar 
with  the  difficulties  of  colonizing  a 
new  country,  can  realize  what  a 
great  advantage  this  is  to  the  set- 
tler without  capital,  or  the  man  of 
limited  means.  Many  laborers 
who,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
would  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a  homestead,  simply  be- 
cause they  could  not  afford  to  wait 
for  a  crop  and  leave  their  families 
lacking  bread,  can  obtain  work  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  numer- 
ous industrial  enterprises  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  term,  and  take 
up  a  farm  in  the  neighborhood  as 
soon  as  they  have  saved  sufficient 
money  to  live  on  until  they  can 
depend  on  their  produce.  The 
growing  settlements  afford  them  a 
steady  and  remunerative  market, 
not  merey  for  their  crops,  but  live 
stock  and  farm  produce,  but  for 
the  timber,  such  as  in  former  days 
was  burned  off  in  order  to  clear  the 
land. 

As   compared  with   the    prairie 


lands  of  the  West,  the  balance  is 
altogether  in  favor  of  the  well- 
timbered  farms  of  New  Ontario. 
Although  the  prairie  settler  had 
not  the  labor  of  clearing  his  land, 
he  is  under  the  serious  disability  of 
having  to  pay  high  pices  for  build- 
ing materials,  fencing  and  fuel, 
which  in  Ontario  are  all  to  be  had 
for  the  cutting,  and  he  lacks  the 
shelter  afforded  by  the  surrounding 
woods  to  growing  crops. 

During  the  last  few  years  there 
has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in 
the  value  of  timber  other  than 
pine.  In  the  earlier  days  pine 
alone  was  marketable,  the  other 
trees  being  regarded  as  incum- 
brances to  be  got  rid  of  as  speedily 
as  possible.  Spruce,  poplar  and 
other  trees  furnishing  the  raw 
material  for  paper  are  now  in  great 
demand,  and  the  settler  having 
such  timber  upon  his  lot  can  find 
steady  employment  in  cutting  and 
hauling  these  woods  to  the  railways 
or  to  the  water  front  for  shipment, 
where  a  good  price  will  be  given 
for  them.  Hardwood  is  coming 
very  largely  into  use  in  building 
operations  for  flooring  and  finish- 
ing, and  in  furniture,  and  its  con- 
sumption is  increasing  very  rapid- 
ly. In  place  of  burning  off  the 
hardwood  in  huge  log  heaps,  as 
used  to  be  done  when  it  was  not  a 
marketable  article,  the  settler  in 
New  Ontario  in  clearing  his  land, 
can  in  most  cases,  sell  the  logs  at  a 
rate  that  will  pay  him  well  for  his 
labor. 

The  climate  of  New  Ontario 
leaves  little  to  be  desired,  compar- 
ing very  favorably  with  that  of  the 
Western  States.  The  severity  of 
the  winter  is  tempered  by  the  large 
areas  of  water,  and  the  amount  of 
forest   covering    which    intercepts 
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the  sweep  of  the  winds.  The  same 
degree  of  cold  which  would  be 
severely  felt  in  an  exposed  prairie 
country,  open  to  the  winds  from 
every  quarter,  is  only  pleasantly 
bracing  in  a  well  timbered  region, 
where  the  snow  remains  on  the 
ground  all  winter.  The  whirl- 
winds and  cyclones,  often  attended 
with  appalling  loss  of  life  and  great 
destruction  of  property,  which  are 
frequent  in  the  American  West,  are 
unknown  in  any  part  of  Ontario. 
The  broken  and  rugged  nature  of 
the  land,  while  it  lessens  the 
cultivable  area,  ensures  fertility  to 
the  arable  soil  by  preserving  a  con- 
stant supply  of  moisture,  the 
evaporation   from  the  lakes,  rivers 


and  forests  resulting  in  frequent 
rains  and  tempering  the  heat  of  the 
summer  months.  That  the  climate 
is  conducive  to  health  and  longe- 
vity is  amply  proven  by  the  experi- 
ence of  old  residents.  The  fevers, 
agues,  and  malarial  diseases  which 
are  frequently  the  scourge  of  new- 
ly-developed districts  where  the 
land  is  swampy  or  low  lying,  are 
unknown  in  New  Ontario.  Though 
this  country  is  abundantly  watered, 
the  formation  of  the  undulating 
surface  secures  a  rapid  flow  of  the 
natural  drainage  and  prevents  the 
accumulation  of  stagnant  water,  or 
the  formation  of  fever-breeding 
marshes. 


Cabby  and  His  Boots. — Lord 
John  Russell  called  a  cab  one  even- 
ing to  take  him  from  the  House  of 
Commons  to  Chesham  Place.  To 
the  cabman  he  gave  a  coin,  but 
when  at  night  he  balanced  his 
accounts  he  found  that  he  was 
nineteen  shillings  short.  He  right- 
ly concluded  he  had  given  his 
driver  a  sovereign  in  mistake  for  a 
shilling.  On  the  following  day  the 
cabman  was  found.  He  knew  all 
about  it,  and  acknowledged  his 
rascality.  Lord  John  suggested 
the  immediate  return  of  the 
money. 

"  Can't  be  done,  your  Lordship," 
said  the  cabman,  grinning. 

"  Can't !     Why  not  ?  " 

"  Why,  my  Lord,  I  thought  a 
great  nobleman  like  you  meant  to 
give  me  the  money  as  compensation 
for  the  honor  of  driving  you.  So 
as  my  boots  were  old,  I  went  and 
bought  a  pair,  and  here  they  are," 
pointing  to  his  somewhat  shapely 


legs.  u  They're  wery  nice  boots, 
my  Lord ;  some  calls  'em  Welling- 
tons ;  I  calls  'em  Russells  !  " 


One  day  recently  the  following 
advertisement  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  a  certain  local  news- 
paper— "  In  consequence  of  annoy- 
ing mistakes,  Thomas  Smith,  the 
baker,  begs  to  announce  that  he  is 
not  the  same  person  as  Thomas 
Smith,  the  sweep,  and  that  he  has 
no  connection  whatever  with  the 
latter  individual."  But  doubtless 
the  advertiser  felt  rather  sorry  for 
himself  when  he  saw  his  sooty 
namesake's  reply  published  prompt- 
ly the  next  day — "  Thomas  Smith, 
the  sweep,  who  was  stated  yester- 
day to  be  a  different  person  from, 
and  to  be  in  no  way  connected  with, 
Thomas  Smith,  the  baker,  wishes, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  to  be 
known  in  future  as  lucky  Thomas 
Smith." 
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The  Mackintoshes  and  Clan 
Chattan.  By  A.  M.  Mackin- 
tosh, Edinburgh. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  the 
first  edition  of  this  book  evoked 
considerable  appreciation  from 
clansmen  and  clan  students  eager 
for  information  on  so  interesting  a 
subject  as  "  The  Mackintoshes  and 
Clan  Chattan,"  especially  the  latter 
part,  the  Clan  Catan,  supposed  to 
embrace  so  many  clans  and  septs 
in  its  confederacy.  That  work, 
however,  is  almost  entirely  super- 
seded by  the  second  edition,  which 
came  from  the  press  lately  and  at 
once  challenges  the  attention  of  the 
Highland  student.  In  preparing 
the  second  edition  Mr.  Mackintosh, 
a  clansman  to  the  core,  and  a  re- 
markably able  writer,  has  had 
many  advantages  not  formerly 
available.  Since  then  the  publica- 
tion of  various  national  records  has 
taken  place,  and  the  rich  reposi- 
tories of  family  papers,  etc.,  pre- 
served in  the  charter  chest  at  Moy, 
the  seat  of  The  Mackintosh,  have 
been  arranged  by  an  expert,  and 
the  author  has  had  the  privilege  and 
the  leisure  to  examine  them  thor- 
oughly. Consequently  the  reader 
will  find  in  the  volume  under  re- 
view much  fresh  and  revised 
material. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  as  in  the 
first  edition.  The  main  body  of 
the  clan  occupies  most  of  the  space, 
as  is  requisite,  then  the  principal 
branches  of  Clan  Mackintosh  are 
briefly  sketched  and  then  follows 
a  clear,  if  necessarily  brief,  account 
of  the  tribes  and  families  of  Clan 
Catan,  other  than  the  Mackintoshes, 
of  Inverness-shire,  of  whom  sixteen 


kindreds  are  given.  A  useful  para- 
graph on  Scottish  Heraldry,  plates 
of  the  Arms  of  Clan  Chattan  and 
the  Index  close  the  book. 

The  origin  of  Clan  Mackintosh 
and  of  Clan  Catan  has  always  been 
a  theme  of  controversy ;  so  is  the 
question  of  who  is  the  real  chief 
of  Clan  Catan,  t,  e.  the  representa- 
tive in  the  male  line  of  the  ancient 
chiefs.  These  two  question  are  the 
most  difficult  to  be  solved  in  the 
main  history  of  the  Clan  Mackin- 
tosh and  if  they  could  be  satisfac- 
torily disposed  of  much  hard  feel- 
ing would  be  removed.  The  origin 
of  Clan  Mackintosh  is  traced  to 
two  sources  ;  by  two  genealogies  to 
Gillecatan,  chief  of  Clan  Catan,  by 
others,  notably  the  Kinrara  M.S., 
to  Shaw,  second  son  of  Duncan,  3rd 
Earl  of  Fife.  The  second,  while 
not  accepted  as  proved,  is  followed 
by  Mr.  Mackintosh  in  this  history. 
According  to  Kinrara,  Shaw  was 
appointed  constable  of  the  Castle 
of  Inverness  and  received  the  lease 
of  lands  in  the  neighborhood  to  the 
east,  in  Petty,  etc.  This  is  not 
Skene's  view,  but  MacBain,  a  mas- 
ter in  Highland  history,  does  not 
agree  with  Skene's  Gillecatan 
origin,  and  goes  so  far  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Kinrara  tradition  as  to 
admit  the  probability  of  the  Mac- 
kintoshes having  a  connection  with 
the  Mormaors  of  Moray,  and  that 
Morayland,  not  Lochaber,  may  have 
been  their  habitat.  A  perusal 
of  Mr.  Mackintosh's  book  leaves 
the  impression  that  the  home  lands 
of  the  clan  were  as  they  are  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Inverness-shire. 
As  to  the  chief  ship,  Mr.  Mackin- 
tosh does  not  throw  new  light  on 
the  question.     It  is   admittedly   a 
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difficult  one.  The  best  Mr.  Mac- 
kintosh can  do  is  summed  up  by 
him  as  follows ; — "  I  have,  perhaps, 
succeeded  in  showing,  at  least,  that 
— supposing  the  story  of  the  mar- 
riage with  Eva  to  be  true  in  the 
main  —  neither  Macpherson  of 
Cluny,  nor  any  one  else  is  in  a 
position  to  furnish  a  better  title 
than  that  of  Mackintosh  to  the 
chiefship  of  Clan  Chattan."  A  very 
negative  conclusion  indeed,  and  yet 
the  only  one  possible  to  present  re- 
search. 

There  is  no  dispute  about  The 
Mackintosh  being  chief  of  Clan 
Mackintosh,  nor,  now,  of  Cluny 
Macpherson  being  the  chief  of 
Clan  Macpherson.  Both  are  taken 
to  be  the  lineal  descendants  male, 
from  the  founder  of  each  of  these 
clans.  The  disputed  point  is,  as  to 
which  of  these  chiefs  is  the  chief 
of  Clan  Catan.  The  question  here 
surely  is :  Is  either  of  these  clans 
the  Clan  Catan  under  a  modern 
name.  The  Macphersons'  claim 
to  be  the  descendants  of  the  old 
Clan  Catan  and  the  claim  is  cham- 
pioned by  Skene  in  these  words : 
"  They  (the  Macphersons)  possess 
that  right  by  blood  to  the  chief- 
ship  (of  Clan  Catan)  of  which  no 
charters  from  the  crown  and  no 
usurpation,  however  successful  and 
continued,  can  deprive  them."  Such 
a  positive  statement  ought  to  be 
based  on  proof,  which,  however, 
Skene  does  not  adduce.  Yet  the 
weakness  of  his  case  is  no  disproof 
of  Macpherson's  claims.  There  is 
an  element  of  probability  in  their 
contention  which  has  not  been  ex- 
plained away.  There  are  also 
some  stubborn  facts  unaccounted 
for.  There  are  the  Macphersons 
themselves,  there  is  Clan  Kynech 
Macpherson,    there    is   the   Gaelic 


eponym  "  Muireach,"  and  the  "  Par- 
son." On  the  other  hand  the  con- 
nection between  the  Mackintoshes 
and  Clan  Catan  is  held  by  the 
former  to  have  been  through  the 
marriage  of  Angus  Mackintosh,  the 
sixth  chief,  with  Eva,  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Dugal  Dall,  last 
chief  of  Clan  Catan,  whose  place 
and  property  were  inherited  by 
his  son-in-law.  Here  we  shall  be 
assisted  by  a  quotation  from  Mr. 
Mackintosh's  book  : 

*  The  body  known  as  Clan  Chat- 
tan  in  the  fourteenth  and  succeed- 
ing centuries  was  not  of  the  same 
composition  as  that  which  had  pre- 
viously borne  the  name,  and  which 
may  fairly  be  described  and  treated 
as  pre-historic.  It  was  a  confeder- 
acy consisting  (1)  of  decsendants  of 
the  original  clan,  (2)  of  Mackin- 
toshes and  their  offshoots,  and  (3) 
of  other  tribes  and  families  not 
connected  by  ties  of  blood  with 
either  the  original  clan  or  the  Mac- 
kintoshes— the  Macgillivrays  and 
Macqueens,  for  example  —  who 
united  themselves  under  Mackin- 
tosh for  purposes  of  mutual  defence 
and  protection.  These  various 
tribes  and  families,  while  individu- 
ally retaining  their  own  tribal 
names,  became  known  collectively 
as  the  Clan  Chattan,  and  when 
Clan  Chattan  is  mentioned  in  his- 
tory or  record  from  the  14th  cen- 
tury downwards,  it  is  this  confed- 
erated body,  under  the  Chiefs  of 
Mackintosh,  which  is  indicated." 

In  a  footnote  to  this  paragraph 
Mr.  Mackintosh  hits  upon  the  ex- 
planation of  Mackintosh's  claim  to 
the  chiefship  of  Clan  Catan.  He 
says : 

"  It  may  be,  as  some  think,  that 
this  diversity  of  race  among  the 
component  tribes  was  the  reason  for 
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the  designation  of  "  Captain  "  fre- 
quently applied  to  Mackintosh  as 
their  leader  and  head,  but  the  title 
was  used  in  other  cases  where  there 
was  no  such  diversity,  and  "  Cap- 
tain "  and  chief  have  precisely  the 
same  origin  and  meaning." 

To  the  latter  part  of  this  sen- 
tence it  must  be  objected :  (1)  It 
has  to  be  shown  that  there  was  no 
diversity  of  race  in  any  case  where 
"  Captain  "  is  used,  e.  g.  Clanranald 
and  Cameron.  (2)  Captain  and 
chief  having  the  same  origin  and 
being  used  synonymously  in  some 
cases  does  not  prove  that  they  al- 
ways had  the  same  application. 
Nor  should  the  more  ancient  use 
of  these  words  when  nearer  their 
primary  meaning  be  insisted  on  in 
the  fourteenth  and  succeeding  cen- 
turies when  changed  circumstances 
and  the  tear  and  wear  of  usage 
invested  them  with  a  more  definite 
meaning.  The  probability  is  strong 
that  Angus  Mackintosh  having 
married  the  heiress  of  Clan  Catan 
and  thereby  increasing  his  posses- 
sions had  become  the  most  power- 
ful local  man  in  the  lands  between 
the  Spey  and  the  Ness.  He  was 
buttressed  by  being  feudally  estab- 
lished in  fertile  strath  lands,  and  by 
the  prestige  of  his  grandfather,  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles.  He  could  afford 
the  leadership  and  protection  to 
the  weaker  neighboring  clans  which 
Macpherson,  the  male  representa- 
tive of  Dugal  Dall,  Chief  of  Clan 
Catan  could  not  furnish.  There- 
fore, he  became  u  Captain  "  of  all 
these  clans,  who  became  known  as 
the  Clan  Catan  Confederacy.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Clan  Catan  and  the  Clan  Catan 
Confederacy  were  two  different 
organizations  and  that  to  be  "  Cap- 
tain "  of  the  latter  did  not   mean 


"Chief"  of  the  former,  but  the 
contrary.  Mr.  Mackintosh,  our 
author,  makes  it  clear  beyond  per- 
adventure  that  The  Mackintosh 
never  was  Chief  of  Clan  Chattan, 
for  he  shows  that  from  the  four- 
teenth century  down  when  Clan 
Chattan  is  mentioned  it  means 
the  Clan  Chattan  Confederacy, 
of  which  The  Mackintosh  was 
"  Captain  "  while  he  continued  to 
be  "  Chief  "  of  Clan  Mackintosh, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  confed- 
eracy, formed  not  on  grounds  of 
kindred  or  blood,  but  for  "  mutual 
defence  and  protection."  An  exam- 
ination of  the  relation  between  the 
Mackintosh  Chiefs  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  confederacy  precludes 
the  belief  that  the  name  "  Chief  " 
and  "  Captain "  meant  the  same 
thing  in  this  case.  For  instance, 
as  Mr.  Mackintosh  shows,  the  Mac- 
gillivrays,  Macqueens,  etc.,  who 
joined  the  confederacy  did  not  give 
up  their  identity  as  clans  ;  they 
had  their  own  chiefs,  preserved 
their  lands,  and  served  under  the 
leadership  of  Mackintosh  for  pur- 
poses of  defence.  Mackintosh 
could  not  be  chief  at  the  same  time, 
of  two  or  more  separate  and  dis- 
tinct clans.  He  was  chief  of  his 
own  clan  and  captain  of  the  others 
when  they  co-operated — a  feasible 
and  familiar  enough  principle  upon 
which  to  act.  Mr.  Mackintosh  has 
done  service  to  clan  research  in 
bringing  out  so  clearly  the  meaning 
of  "  captain  "  in  so  far  at  least  as  it 
applies  to  The  Mackintosh. 

In  the  first  document  produced 
(1442),  Mackintosh  gives  his  style 
and  designation  as  "  Malcolm 
Makinthoschey,  Captane  of  Clan- 
chatane."  Mr.  Mackintosh  shows 
due  appreciation  of  the  vagaries  of 
tradition,    and    rightly    leans    o 
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documents  for  support.  Yet  he  has 
given  in  his  own  book  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  that  one  cannot 
always  rely  on  documents,  even 
when  official  and  intentionally 
honest,  for  ignorance  sometimes 
obtained  among  honest  officials,  as 
much  as  did  imagination  among 
poets  and  seanachies.  He  may 
occasionally  regard  as  of  too  great 
importance,  the  designation  of  his 
chiefs  in  charters  and  other  docu- 
ments in  which  the  style  is  for 
purposes  of  personal  identification 
only  and  not  otherwise  material. 
In  such  cases  the  parties  to  the 
instrument  had  surely  the  right  to 
designate  themselves  in  any  style 
they  considered  best  without  effec- 
tive challenge. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Angus  Mac- 
kintosh, the  sixth  chief,  who  mar- 
ried Eva  Cattanach,  only  sixteen 
men  of  the  name  Mackintosh  caw 
be  produced  as  having  existed  dur- 
ing six  generations,  some  of  whom 
are  shown  to  have  died  without 
issue.  Therefore  at  the  time  of 
Angus  there  was  no  Clan  Mackin- 
tosh. Angus  was  the  head  of  his 
house  but  not  the  chief  of  a  clan 
when  he  became  captain  of  the 
Confederacy.  That  is,  most  prob- 
ably, the  reason  why  the  confeder- 
acy was  not  called  the  Mackintosh 
Confederacy  when  it  was  first 
formed. 

Gradually  the  clan  grew  in  the 
same  way  as  did  other  Highland 
clans,  and  on  account  of  the  posi- 
tion of  its  chiefs  in  the  confederacy, 
occupied  a  commanding  position  in 
the  Highlands.  Its  history  is  full  of 
action,  movement,  vicissitude  and 
glorious  achievement.  Its  onward 
march  finds  a  leal  and  careful  his- 
torian in  Mr.  Mackintosh,  and  one 
who,   generally   speaking,   can   be 


accepted  without  hesitation  as  to 
the  facts  of  his  narrative.  The 
undertaking  was  an  onerous  one  ; 
it  evidently  has  been  a  labor  of 
love,  and  clansmen  and  others 
ought,  at  least,  to  acknowledge  its 
successful  consummation  by  care- 
fully perusing  its  attractive  pages. 


How  Hartman  Won.  A  Story  of 
Old  Ontario.  By  Erie  Bohn. 
Toronto :  George  N.  Morang 
&  Company,  Limited. 

There  is  no  abatement  of  interest 
in  this  well-written  story  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  aim  is  to 
clothe  the  incidents  which  go  to 
make  up  the  life  of  a  stirring 
pioneer  community,  with  an  easy- 
fitting  garb  of  fiction,  and  the 
author  has  well  accomplished  his 
task.  There  is  skillful  analysis  of 
character  also,  and  incident  and 
accident  to  whet  the  mind.  The 
scope  is  narrow,  but  the  story 
suffers  nothing  from  that  fact  ; 
indeed  it  may  be  said  to  gain  ;  as 
the  personae  become  familiar  and 
near,  the  interest  in  their  affairs 
deepens.  Of  course  true  love 
triumphs,  and  vice  and  scheming 
has  to  hide  its  diminished  head. 
The  moral  is  wholesome. 


Robert  Urquhart:  By  Gabriel 
Setoun.  Toronto :  Fleming 
H.    Revell  Company.      $1.00. 

Interest  in  this  admirable  story 
deservedly  continues.  It  is  well 
that  a  wholesome  book  oi  this  class 
should  be  widely  read,  at  a  time 
when  the  average  fiction  of  the  day 
lacks  the  strength  of  genius  and 
didactic  motive.  "  Robert  Urqu- 
hart "  is  a  Scottish  story,  not  on  the 
lines  of  the  intense  "  Kailyairders," 
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but  more  on  the  plan  of  George 
Macdonald  and  the  greater  writers 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. There  is  solidity  in  the 
work,  conscientious  literary  finish, 
and  a  natural  yet  lively  develop- 
ment. The  characters  are  drawn 
with  delicacy  and  skill,  and  the 
incidents  and  scenes  strongly  de- 
scribed. The  reflections  are  sane 
and  the  impression  left  on  the  mind 
very  pleasing. 


Richardson's  War  of  1812. 
With  Notes  and  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  by  Alexander  Clark 
Casselman.  Toronto :  The  His- 
torical Publishing  Co. 

This  is  one  of  those  books  which 
make  a  double  call  upon  our  patriot- 
ism. In  the  first  place  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  work  is  of  all-absorb- 
ing interest  to  every  true  Canadian 
inspired  with  a  love  for  this  fair 
land  ;  and  secondly  the  volume  is 
interesting  because  of  the  person- 
ality of  the  author  and  the  unique 
place  he  occupies  as  the  first  novel- 
ist of  Canada,  a  man,  withal,  of 
which  his  country  may  well  be 
proud.  His  "War  of  1812"  appear- 
ed in  1842  and  in  this  edition  no 
change  has  been  made  in  the  text 
except  to  correct  obvious  typograph- 
ical errors.  The  official  despatches 
of  the  British  and  American  offi- 
cers, however,  have  been  given  in 
full  in  order  to  ensure  accuracy  and 
completeness.  The  volume  has  been 
enlarged  by  a  valuable  biography  of 
Major  John  Richardson,  the  author, 
by  numerous  illustrations  of  per- 
sons, plans  and  places,  and  by  notes 
on  the  text  which  throw  new  light 
on  the  narrative.  Letters  of  Colonel 
John  Ask  in,'  Major  Richardson  and 
Colonel     Elijah     Brush    are    here 


brought  to  light,  which  will  be  found 
interesting    and    instructive.      Mr. 
Casselman  has  produced  an  impor- 
tant book  which  will  rank  among 
the  standard  works  on  Canadian  his- 
tory, and  he  has,  accordingly,  placed 
students  of  the  past  of  our  country 
under  no  small  obligation.       Such 
work  as  this  ought  to  be  cordially 
recognized.     There  is  no  money  in 
it.     The  devoted  band  of  compat- 
riots    who    exploit     the    field    of 
Canadian  history,  find   it  interest- 
ing, nay  fascinating,    and    therein 
lies    their   reward.    They  are  con- 
tent   therewith :     otherwise    their 
time  and  talents  would  have  been 
engaged    in    work    which     would 
bring  sure  and  ample  returns,  and 
our  own  field  would  be  left  fallow. 
Every  genuine  effort  deserves  en- 
couragement, and  the  cordial  good- 
will  of   every  public-spirited  man 
and  woman.    But  this  is  not  written 
by  way  of  suggested  apology  for  the 
quality  of  the  work  accomplished. 
Far  from  it.     It  is  a  case  of  a  good 
cause   well  served  ;  and   there  are 
men  and  women  in  Canada  of  first- 
class  ability  who  are  chivalric  de- 
votees   of  their  couutry's  history, 
not  because  they  could  not  rise  high 
in   other   departments   of   literary 
effort,  but  because  they  love  their 
country  first.      All  due   credit   to 
them !      Let    them    cultivate   and 
manifest  a  proper  esprit   du  corps 
and  their  inestimable  services  will 
sooner   or   later  command  the  ap- 
proval of  the  great  mass  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens. 

Mr.  Casselman's  book  is  not  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  which  might 
have  evoked  these  thoughts.  But 
it  is  the  one  under  brief  notice  and 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  read- 
er is  especialy  directed. 

Major  Richardson's  father  served 
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as  a  surgeon  in  the  Queen's  Rangers, 
a  British  regiment  recruited  in 
Great  Britain  and  Canada  and 
placed  at  Simcoe's  command  in 
Upper  Canada.  His  name  was  Dr. 
Robert  Richardson,  said  to  have 
been  a  scion  of  an  Annandale  family 
of  the  name,  which  had  suffered  on 
account  of  its  Jacobite  adherence  in 
1745.  He  married  Madeline,  a 
daughter  of  Col.  John  Askin 
(Erskine),  Detroit.  Their  son,  John, 
our  historian  and  novelist,  was 
born  at  Queenston  in  1796.  On  the 
disbanding  of  the  Queen's  Rangers 
in  1802,  the  family  moved  to 
Amherst  burg  and  at  that  historic 
spot  all  the  children  were  reared 
and  educated.  The  home  life  was 
wholesome  in  formative  influences, 
the  military  and  pioneer  associa- 
tions strong,  and  there  was  variety 
in  the  French  and  Indian  customs 
and  habits  of  life.  Mr.  Cas3elman 
thus  describes  one  powerful  source 
of  his  inspiration  :  "  Who  can  tell 
that  this  devoted  British  officer, 
(Mr.  Richardson's  grandfather,  Col. 
Askin),  would  impress  on  his 
youthful  grandson,  that  to  live 
under  that  flag  which  he  had 
served  so  long  was  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  a  home  and  a  vast 
estate.  Here  it  was  that  Mrs. 
Askin  used  to  tell  the  boy  those 
thrilling  stories  of  romance,  of 
Detroit,  of  Michilimackinac,  that 
enchanted  his  young  imagination. 
None  made  so  deep  an  impression 
as  the  crafty  and  well-conceived 
plans  of  Pontiac,  the  great  chief  of 
the  Ottawas,  and  his  persistent 
efforts  to  capture  Fort  Detroit.  Her 
youthful  listener,  even  at  that  early 
age,  was  enkindled  with  a  desire, 
not  to  be  realized  till  he  had  passed 
through  thirty  years  of  vicissitudes 
in  two  continents ;  when  in  1832 


he  gave  to  the  world  his  masterly 
"  Wacousta." 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  Richardson 
became  a  soldier  in  the  1812  war, 
and  shared  in  all  the  engagements 
in  which  his  regiment  took  part, 
until  he  was  made  a  prisoner  of 
war  at  Moraviantown.  On  his 
release  he  joined  the  2nd  battalion 
of  the  8th  (King's)  regiment  and 
embarked  to  join  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  army  in  Flanders. 
On  the  reduction  of  his  battalion 
he  served  with  the  Second  or 
Queen's  regiment  in  the  West 
Indies,  from  which  place  he  was 
invalided  home  and  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  92nd  Highland- 
ers on  the  half  pay  list.  Then  for 
about  ten  years  he  did  literary 
work  in  London,  appearing  as  a 
poet  and  novelist.  "  Tecumseth  " 
(poem)  appeared  in  1828,  and  from 
that  year  his  pen  was  never  idle. 
He  commanded  a  company  in 
the  British  Auxiliary  Legion  in 
Spain,  and  won  his  majority.  In 
1838  he  returned  to  Canada, 
having,  in  the  meantime,  married. 
For  a  year  he  was  political  corres- 
pondent in  Canada  for  the  London 
Times  and  supported  Lord  Dur- 
ham's proposals,  which  resulted  to 
him  in  the  loss  of  his  position,  the 
Times  being  opposed  to  the  pro- 
posed reforms.  Settling  first  at 
Sandwich  and  then  at  Brockville, 
he  engaged  in  literary  work  and 
journalistic  ventures,  and  on  his 
political  friends  attaining  to  power, 
he  received  the  appointment  of 
Superintendent  of  Police  on  the 
Welland  Canal,  but  the  force  was 
disbanded  in  a  short  time  and  he 
resumed  his  literary  labors,  chiefly 
historical,  once  more.  In  the 
course  of  time  he  finds  himself 
installed  in  New  York,  revising  his 
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books,  republishing  some  of  the 
old,  and  writing  new  ones.  A 
sudden  illness  carried  him  off  in 
1852,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years 
and  it  is  not  known  where  his 
remains  lie  buried.  Mr.  Cassel- 
man  thus  sums  up  an  estimate  of 
his  powers:  "A  born  literary 
artist,  Richardson  has  drawn  with 
a  firm  and  skilled  hand,  not  only 
the  children  of  his  imagination,  but 
the  people  of  his  own  day.  His 
works,  whether  we  consider  their 
subject  matter,  their  literary  merits, 
or  their  position  in  the  growth  of 
the  novel,  place  their  gifted  author 
high  on  that  roll  we  choose  to 
designate  as  our  list  of  Canadian 
authors." 


Address  to  the  American  Park 
and  Outdoor  Art  Associa- 
tion. By  J.  W.  Langmuir, 
Toronto. 

Here  we  have  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  founding  of  Niagara 
Falls  Park  on  the  Canadian  side  of 
the  river,  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Park  Commissioners.  The  credit  of 
having  first  suggested  the  system  of 
national  parks  belongs  to  Lord 
Dufferin,  when  Governor-General 
of  Canada.  It  was  only,  however, 
in  1885,  that  the  Ontario  Legis- 
lature approached  the  question,  but 
since  then  the  bounds  of  the 
national  park  have  been  extended 
from  Chippawa  to  Queenston,  nearly 
twelve  miles  along  the  famous 
river.  The  money  required  for  the 
acquisition  and  maintenance  of  this 
valuable  and  historical  land  was 
raised  by  debentures  secured  on  the 
property  and  the  revenues  of  the 
park,  the  latter  derived  from  three 
sources :  the  electric  railway  be- 
tween  Queenston   and   Chippawa, 


the  franchise  for  supplying  meals 
and  refreshments  to  visitors,  etc., 
and  the  franchises  to  the  Power 
Companies  for  the  purpose  of 
generating  electricity  for  trans- 
mission ;  a  remarkable  fact  being 
that  the  Province  of  Ontario  has 
not  been  called  upon  for  assistance 
to  the  extent  of  one  dollar.  Two 
sturdy  Scots,  Mr.  James  Wilson, 
C.E.,  Superintendent,  and  Mr. 
Roderick  Cameron,  Landscape  Sur- 
veyor, have  had  the  duty  of  laying 
out  the  park  from  its  inception. 


Work.  By  Rev.  Hugh  Black, 
Edinburgh.  Toronto :  Flem- 
ing H.  Re  veil  Company.  75c. 
Cloth. 

Like  almost  everything  which 
comes  from  Dr.  Black's  cultured 
pen,  the  essays  that  make  up  this 
book  are  charming,  as  well  as  wise, 
productions.  Dr.  Black  thinks 
clearly  and-  deeply,  and  has  the 
inestimable  gift  of  clothing  his 
thoughts  in  a  most  befitting  garb. 
The  style  is  attractive  and  compares 
with  the  nervous  pages  of  Dr. 
George  Matheson,  or  Dr.  Walter  C. 
Smith.  The  touch  is  light  and 
pleasing  and  one  never  tires  of 
reading  on.  All  these  characteris- 
tics are  present  in  "  Work,"  the 
detailed  contents  of  which  show  the 
scope  of  the  book.  The  essays  are 
on :  Idleness  and  Work,  The 
Habit  of  Work,  The  Moral  Need  of 
Work,  The  Duty  of  Work,  The 
Fruits  of  Work,  The  Ideal  of 
Work,  The  Gospel  of  Work,  Rest 
and  Work,  The  Consecration  of 
Work.  The  keynote  to  the  book 
may  be  gathered  in  part  from  one 
of  the  mottoes  made  use  of  from 
John  Ruskin  :  "  There  is  a  work- 
ing    class — strong     and    happy — 
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among  both  rich  and  poor;  there 
is  an  idle  class — weak,  wicked  and 
miserable — among  both  rich  and 
poor."  Dr.  Black  discusses,  not 
economic  problems,  but  the  more 
personal  question  of  one's  actual 
work,  with  its  claims  on  and 
lessons  for  the  individual.  He 
appeals  to  reason  and  experience, 
enjoins  to  diligence,  "  Nothing 
thrives  in  the  sluggard's  garden." 
"  Human  life  and  the  whole  order 
of  society  are  maintained  by  labor, 
and  those  who  will  not  work  have 
no  real  place  in  the  social  scheme." 
"  Life  without  service  is  parasitic." 
The  habit  of  work  is  essential  to 
conspicuous  success  in  every  line 
of  effort.  Trust  to  no  happy 
inspirations ;  the  work  and  the 
morale  of  the  worker  are  thereby 
injured.  Trollope's  maxim  "  It  is 
dogged  as  does  it  "  is  applied  here. 
"  We  are  traitors  to  our  opportun- 
ities and  gifts  unless  we  make  them 
the  servant  of  habit."  "  The  yoke 
of  work  is  not  merely  a  moral 
preservative,  but  is  also  an  occasion 
for  growth  in  gracious  life." 

A  country  fellow  at  the  plough, 
His  acres  tilled,  he's  right  enough  ; 
A  country  girl  at  her  wheel, 
Her  dizzen's  dune,  she's  unco  weel ; 
But  gentlemen,  and  ladies  warst, 
Wi'  ev'n-doon  want  o'  wark  are  curst. 

— Bubns. 


History  of  the  Outer  Hebri- 
des :  By  W.  C.  MacKenzie.  Pais- 
ley, Alexander  Gardner ;  Toronto, 
William  Briggs.     $3.50. 

The  subject  of  this  goodly  vol- 
ume has  an  interest  quite  its  own. 
The  Outer  Hebrides  !  Like  Iona 
or  Marathon,  who  has  cruised 
through  their  "sounds  "  or  wander- 
ed over  their  fords  and  strands, 
or  fished   their  sinuous  lochs,  but  ! 


feels  the  emigrant's  plaint  in  the 
famous  lines  of  Eglinton  : 

From  the  lone   shieling   on   the    misty 

island 
Mountains  divide  us  and  a  waste  of  seas, 
But  still  our  hearts  are  true,  our  hearts 

are  Highland, 
And  we  in  dreams  behold  the  Hebrides. 

Blackie,  Jolly  and  Carmichael 
drew  inspiration  from  their  charged 
atmosphere,  though  not  to  the 
manner  born,  as  well  as  John  Mor- 
rison, John  MacCodrum,  and  Gille 
na  Cistaig,  natives  of  the  Isles, 
whose  muse  was  racy  of  the  soil  : — 

Na  mholas  gach  eun  a  thir  fein, 
Ciod  am  fath  nach  moladh  mise, 

Tir  nan  curaidh  tir  nan  cliar, 

An  tir  bhiachar,  fhialaidh  mheasail, 

Or  Mundo  MacLeod's  poetic  de- 
sire: 

A   chiall    nach   mise   bha   'n    Eilean  an 

Fhraoich, 
Nam  fiadh,  nam  bradan,  nam  feadag,  's 

nan  naosg  ; 
Nan  lochan,  nan  oban,  nan  osan,  's  nan 

caol — 
Eilean  innis  nam  bo,   's  aite  comhnuidh 

nan  laoch. 

But  these,  as  well  as  Black's 
Ultima  Thule  are  modern  tributes  ; 
the  Ebudae  appeal  to  ancient  times, 
and  the  rosy-fingered  morn  of 
history  lingered  long  in  a  hazy 
dawn  ere  tradition,  legend  and 
document  were  illuminated  by  its 
rays.  The  Outer  Isles  furnish, 
therefore,  a  fascinating  problem  to 
the  historian :  a  problem  replete 
with  human  interest,  and  with 
elements  requiring  extensive  knowl- 
edge and  sound  judgment.  This  is 
the  reason  why  a  fair  treatment  of 
Hebridean  history  will  always  com- 
mand the  interest  of  the  general 
reader ;  and  a  good  reason  why 
Mr.  MacKenzie  has  approached  his 
task  in  a  thoroughly  catholic  spirit. 
For  this  he  is  to  be  congratulated : 
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there  is  breadth  of  view  combined 
with  appreciation  of  the  native 
character  and  propensities,  and  as 
to  his  deductions  it  may  be  said 
that  they  can  be  more  often  than 
not  maintained.  The  great  dis- 
appointment with  the  book  is  that 
much  space  is  bestowed  on  main- 
land and  general  Scottish  history 
unnecessarily.  A  history  of  the 
Outer  Hebrides  ought  to  be  a  his- 
tory of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  not  of 
the  Highlands  and  Islands.  As  a 
matter  of  course  there  are  common 
interests  between  the  Isles  and 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  the 
Lords  of  the  Isles,  the  Mackenzies 
of  Kintail,  would  of  themselves, 
ensure  that,  without  mentioning  the 
MacLeods  of  Skye,  Assynt  and 
Harris,  or  the  earlier  Norsemen ; 
but  these  have  their  limited  place 
in  an  account  of  "  Lewis,  Harris, 
North  and  South  Uist,  Benbecula 
and  Barra."  And  the  pity  of  this 
fault  is  that  so  much  material  of 
real  interest  and  historical  import- 
ance, has  necessarily,  in  conse- 
quence, been  sacrificed  to  the  limits 
of  the  publisher's  space.  Yet  the 
merits  of  the  work  as  a  whole, 
would  stifle  every  growl,  could  the 
author  be  induced  to  follow  with 
another  volume  on  North  and 
South  Uist,  Benbecula  and  Barra. 
giving  the  body  of  the  book  to 
these  islands  and  the  head,  legs 
and  tail  to  Jamaica  or  Japan, 
should  he  feel  inclined  to  do  so,  in 
order  to  "  avoid  insularity  of  treat- 
ment." As  it  is,  the  reader  is 
guided  over  ground  of  much  inter- 
est. In  the  chapters  dealing  with 
the  early  inhabitants,  caution  is 
displayed  and  a  candour  betoken- 
ing strength,  and  the  following 
extract  is  made  from  the  introduc- 
tion, not  only  as  furnishing  a  key 


to  Mr.  Mackenzie's  point  of  view, 
but  as  indicating  a  desirable  atti- 
tude in  the  study  of  early  Scottish 
history : 

Who  and  what  were  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides  ?  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
a  conclusive  answer  to  this  question 
cannot  be  given.  Were  we  able  to 
state  definitely  to  what  race  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  belonged  ;  what 
language  they  spoke ;  what  their 
manners  and  customs  were ;  we 
should  probably  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  assigning  a  similar  race,  a 
similar  language,  and  similar  man- 
ners and  customs  to  the  prehistoric 
Hebrides.  For  satisfactory  proofs, 
however,  of  Highland,  as  of  Hebri- 
dean  origins,  we  grope  in  the 
dark ;  history  furnishes  us  with 
none.  Those  who  have  laboured 
with  so  much  learning,  assiduity, 
and  in  some  cases,  acrimoniousness, 
to  prove  the  correctness  of  their 
theories,  appear  in  most  instances 
to  have  reversed  the  only  sound 
process  of  reasoning.  Instead  of 
deriving  their  conclusions  from 
evidence,  direct  or  indirect,  they 
seem  to  have  formed  their  con- 
clusions first,  and  selected  their 
evidence  afterwards.  The  result 
has  been  a  partial  statement  of 
their  case,  involving  a  want  of 
candour  which  fails  to  carry  con- 
viction. After  all,  an  ounce  of  fact 
is  worth  a  ton  of  theorv." 

The  traditions  of  the  Outer 
Hebrides  Mr.  Mackenzie  finds  to 
be  largely  composed  of  myths  and, 
therefore,  he  turns  to  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Lewis,  such  as  the  standing 
stones  of  Callernish  from  which 
he  deduces  that  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants   of    Lewis   were  almost 
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certainly  a  pre-Celtic  people,  who, 
whether  Finnic  or  Iberic,  prob- 
ably spoke  a  Turanian  tongue. 
The  brochs,  which  are  a  feature  of 
the  landscape  and  curious  relics  of 
a  past  age,  are  still  a  puzzle,  alike 
to  the  antiquary  and  to  the  his- 
torian. Etymology  yields  more 
abundantly  than  antiquities  in  Mr. 
MacKenzie's  hands,  the  Scandinav- 
ian place-names  affording  a  scarcely 
needed  confirmation  of  the  Norse 
occupation  of  the  islands,  but  a  fair 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  era 
and  incidence  of  that  occupation. 
The  derivation  of  "  Hebrides  "  and 
of  "  Lewis  "  is  unsettled.  "  Storno- 
way "  is  Icelandic ;  "  Harris/' 
Scandinavian  ;  "  Uist,"  uncertain  ; 
Benbecula,  a  Celto-Scandinavian 
compound  ;  "  Barra,"  Icelandic. 

The  Norse  occupation  forms  an 
interesting  section  and  is  as  detail- 
ed as  could  well  be  desired  ;  then 
comes  the  advent  of  the  clans,  and 
from  that  period  down  to  the  last 
century  Highland  history  is  inter- 
weaved  with  the  local  narrative 
proper.  The  MacLeods,  the  Mac- 
Nicols,  the  Morrisons,  the  Mac- 
Aulays,  the  Maclvers,  the  Mac- 
askills,  figure  in  Lewis.  The  Mac- 
ruaries,  the  Macdonalds  and  the 
MacNeils  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Long  Island,  and  there  is  no 
lack  of  movement  or  life  in  the 
chequered  story  of  these  warlike 
tribes.  The  Fife  Adventurers,  the 
gradual  rise  of  the  MacKenzie 
power  in  Lewis  and  the  final  de- 
cline of  the  same,  the  emigration 
fever,  the  social  life,  etc.,  are  dealt 
with,  followed  by  a  discriminating 
chapter  on  the  bibliography  of  the 
Hebrides  and  that  by  one  on  reli- 
gion, education,  trade  and  com- 
merce, the  tacksman  system,  the 
kelp  industry, and  the  land  question. 


The  geology,  physical  features, 
botany  and  vertebrates  of  the 
Outer  Hebrides  form  the  subject 
of  a  most  interesting  and  valu- 
able chapter  by  the  Rev.  William 
Morrison, M. A.,  Carrbridge,  anative 
of  Lewis,  while  the  volume  is 
finely  illustrated  by  half-tone  pic- 
tures of  historic  Hebridean  places. 


Colin  of  the  Ninth  Concession. 
A  Story  of  Pioneer  Life  in 
Eastern  Ontario.  By  R.  L. 
Richardson.  Toronto :  George 
N.  Morang  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Cloth, 
$1.25. 

This  is  a  story,  the  reading  of 
which  will  afford  much  pleasure. 
The  plan  is  simple,  conventional 
perhaps,  and  the  incidents  form  no 
tangled  skein,  the  unravelling  of 
which  will  tax  or  perplex  the  mind, 
but  the  local  color  is  marked,  the 
characters  are  naturally  drawn  and 
the  flow  of  events  proceeds  smooth- 
ly, with  an  occasional  ripple  to  a 
happy  ending.  The  romance  is 
supplied  by  a  disinherited  English 
Earl  and  a  widow's  family  on 
Ontario  farm.  The  identity  of  the 
Earl  as  a  boy  is  not  known ;  he  is 
reared  by  the  widow,  and  finally 
marries  her  charming  daughter. 
To  the  average  reader  of  fiction, 
the  book  is  worth  the  price. 


An  Treoraiche:  A  Gaelic  Primer. 
Aeneas  Mackay,  Stirling.     3d. 

This  booklet  comes  from  the  pen 
of  Malcolm  MacFarlane,  Elderslie, 
which  fact,  of  itself,  is  a  guarantee 
of  its  accuracy  and  adaptability. 
No  better  aid  could  be  placed  in 
the  hand  of  a  Gaelic  teacher  or 
parent  wishing  to  dedicate  spare 
moments  to  the  Gaelic  education  of 
his  children.     From  the  alphabet  to 
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the  construction  of  easy  sentences 
there  are  one  hundred  and  twelve 
simple  exercises,  illustrated  by  pic- 
tures and  carefully  graduated.  The 
book  is  strongly  commended  to  all 
who  wish  to  preserve  Gaelic  in  their 
families.  After  studying  it  there 
ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  reading 
the  New  Testament. 

Am  Fear  Ciuil  :  Dain  agus 
Orain  &c,  le  Domhnull  Mac- 
Eacharn,  Duneidean.  Glas- 
gow :  Archibald  Sinclair,  Cel- 
tic Press. 

As  the  title  "  The  Minstrel "  in- 
dicates, this  book  contains  songs 
and  poems  by  Mr.  Donald  Mac- 
Eachern,  Edinburgh,  with  a  number 
of  Gaelic  prose  sketches  which  won 
prizes  at  the  Mods  of  the  Highland 
Association.  The  book  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  modern  Gaelic 
literature.  The  poems  and  songs 
disclose  considerable  literary  skill ; 
the  poet's  mood  is  reflective,  and 
he  may  be  given  a  little  too  much 
to  moralizing.  He  affects  a  love  of 
nature  in  his  prose  and  verse,  which 
in  view  of  the  smirch  of  cynicism 
which  tinctures  his  message,  may 
be  simulated.  Yet  he  finds  his 
heart  in  pieces  like  "  The  Empire 
of  Britain,"  "  Impireachd  Bhrea- 
tuinn,"  and  "  The  South  African 
War,"  "  Cogadh  an  Africa-mu- 
dheas,"  in  which  the  martial  spirit 
strikes  a  genuine  Celtic  vein.  The 
book  contains  smooth,  singable 
translations  of  such  favorites  as 
"  The  Soldier's  Dream,"  "  0'  a  the, 
airts  the  wind  can  blaw,"  "  Gae 
bring  my  guid  auld  harp  ance  mair," 
and  "  My  love  is  like  a  red,  red 
rose."  The  "  sgeulachdan,"  or 
sketches  are  really  entertaining 
compositions.     The  cat,  the  dog,  the 


beetle,  the  ant,  are  among  his  pet 
companions,  and  the  poet-philoso- 
pher beguiles  his  readers  with 
observations  on  their  craft  or 
hobbies.  From  these  he  rises  to 
discuss  Carmichael's  Carmina 
Gadelica,  and  Omar  Khayam,  and 
does  so  with  keen  insight,  sym- 
pathy and  conspicuous  ability.  He 
chats  at  a  ceilidh,  soliloquizes  with  his 
dog  "  Yarrow,"  ventures  a  dialogue 
between  Young  Evan  and  Red 
Hector,  and  a  holiday  experience  at 
the  seaside.  Quiet  humor,  a  copious 
flowing  style  and  choice  expression 
are  features  of  Mr.  MacEachern's 
writing.  The  book  is  recommended 
to  all  lovers  of  the  Gaelic  language. 

The  Ghost  of  Gairn  :  A  Tale  of 
the  Forty-Five.  By  Margaret 
Moyes  Black.  Edinburgh : 
Oliphant  Anderson  &  Ferrier. 
1/  nett. 

The  "  Forty-Five  "  has  given  to 
fiction  as  well  as  to  song  much 
charming  reading,  among  which 
"The  Ghost  of  Gairn"  may  be 
accorded  a  no  unimportant  place. 
The  story  is  one  of  love,  romance 
and  war,  the  events  of  the  Prince 
Charlie  episode,  and  the  fortunes  of 
two  cousins,  Lizzie  Ogilvie  and 
Randal  Lyell,  furnishing  the  warp 
and  woof  for  the  racy  narrative. 
Forfarshire,  so  rich  in  local  color,  is 
the  main  scene  and  centre  of  the 
story,  and  the  authoress  avails  her- 
self with  considerable  skill  of  the 
advantages  which  family  predilec- 
tions, in  the  affairs  of  church  and 
state,  local  traditions  and  super- 
stitions, and  proximity  to  the  mys- 
tic borderland  of  the  Highlands 
present  to  the  story  writers.  Con- 
sequently the  little  work  is  inter- 
esting and  instructive,  and  affords 
a  very  pleasant  hour's  reading. 
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Ckabbe  :  By  Alfred  Ainger. 
Toronto,  George  N.  Morang  & 
Co.,  Limited.     75c. 

The  interesting  story  of  Crabbe's 
life  is  here  told  briefly  and  sym- 
pathetically with  the  view  of  sus- 
taining popular  interest  in  a  man 
who  did  much  for  the  people.  The 
book  is  in  the  series  of  English 
Men  of  Letters,  edited  by  John 
Morley,  and  may  be  taken  bearing 
the  stamp  of  that  most  competent 
of  judges  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Literature.  Nothing  startingly 
new  is  claimed  for  this  book,  but 
the  data  have  been  carefully  re- 
vised, and,  no  doubt,  the  biographi- 
cal portions  are  fully  authenticated. 
It  may  not  be  the  vogue  to  read 
Crabbe  much  now-a-days,  but  he 
remains  among  English  classics  and 
no  student  can  afford  to  pass  him 

by. 


The  Land  of  the  Heather  :  By 
Clifford  Johnson.  Toronto, 
George  N.  Morang  &  Company, 
Limited.     $2.00. 

You  do  not  look  for  much  solid 
work  in  the  racy  descriptions  of 
people,  places  and  things  given  by 
globe-trotters,  and  transient  tour- 
ists afflicted  with  cacsethes  scriben- 
di  and  a  lack  of  thought.  Scotland, 
probably,  has  not  suffered  more  in 
this  respect  than  other  countries, 
but  she  has  suffered  much  — 
especially  the  Highlands.  Mr.  Clif- 
ford Johnson  is  a  traveller.  Among 
the  countries  and  places  which  he 
has  explored  for  literary  material 
are  the  New  England  States,  Old 
England,  France,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  he  has  looked  at  Spain.     This 


enumeration  of  itself  places  him  as 
a  writer.  He  travels,  and  what  is 
suggested  to  his  mind  by  what  he 
glances  at,  he  describes.  It  is  a 
guess,  but  the  guess  may  be  right 
— sometimes  it  is.  Yet  in  this  book 
on  the  "  Land  of  the  Heather  "  he 
is  better  than  most  of  his  class,  for 
he  evidently  carries  a  camera,  and 
a  pretty  accurate  guide  book.  The 
camera  gives  a  pretty  photograph 
and  the  guide  book  is  fairly  exact 
in  dates  and  occasionally  in  etymo- 
logies. Of  the  seventy-nine  pic- 
tures it  must  be  said  that  they  are 
generally  of  well  selected  subjects, 
illustrative  of  the  scenes  and  char- 
acters dealt  with  in  the  text.  In- 
deed, to  many,  these  pictures  are 
the  valuable  part  of  the  book. 


The  Black  Chanter,  and  other 
Highland  Stories :  By  Nimmo 
Christie.  Toronto,  George  N. 
Morang  &  Company,  Limited, 
$1.50,  cloth. 

These  stories  refer  to  a  period  of 
Highland  history  when  the  clans 
followed  their  chiefs  and  waged 
war  upon  each  other  for  gain  or  for 
indulging  in  revenge.  There  is 
strong  writing  and  good  descriptive 
power  in  delineating  the  wild 
natural  beauties  of  hill  and  dale 
and  in  picturing  the  wild  clansmen 
on  the  page.  The  chapters  run  in 
sequence  on  such  as  the  following 
subjects  :  The  Black  Chanter,  The 
Chieftain's  Duties,  The  King's 
Touch,  The  Dirk  of  Evan,  The 
Raven's  Craig,  The  Man  of  the 
Paths,  The  Chief's  Portrait,  Fairy 
Ferlie,  The  Wise  Woman,  The  Bard. 
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IN  LIGHTER  VEIN. 


Touching  Gratitude.  —  There 
is  a  good  story  told  of  a  golfer. 
He  was  playing  when  he  noticed 
the  ragged  condition  of  his  caddie. 
Rather  touched  by  this,  he  gave 
the  boy  something  to  get  some 
food  with,  and  promised  him  a 
suit  of  old  clothes.  Later,  hear- 
ing about  a  dependent  mother,  he 
dispatched  a  load  of  coal  and  a 
round  of  beef.  The  lad  was  very 
grateful  indeed  for  all  this  kind- 
ness, and,  with  his  eyes  brimming 
with  tears,  he  tried  to  say  some- 
thing befitting  the  occasion.  "  Please, 
sir "  he  began,  and  then  he  halt- 
ed, "  Oh,  that's  all  rio;ht,  my  boy," 
said  the  benefactor,  cheerily;  "  say 
nothing  :  be  a  good  lad,  that's  all." 
Then  the  caddie  could  no  longer  re- 
strain himself.  The  kindly  thought 
which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  broke  through.  "Please, 
sir,"  he  cried  ;  "  I'm  sorry  you're 
such  a  bad  player !  " 

Try  this  on  Your  Friends. — 
"  Are  you  good  at  solving  riddles  ?  " 
inquired  Ross  of  Reid  the  other  day. 

"  What  have  you  got  ?"  replied 
Reid. 

"  Well,  supposing  a  train  leaves 
London  for  Edinburgh  and  travels 
sixty  miles  an  hour,  and  another 
train  leaves  Edinburgh  for  London 
at  the  same  time  and  travels  fifty 
miles  an  hour,  which  will  be  the 
farthest  from  London  when  they 
meet  ? " 

Reid  pondered  a  moment,  and 
then  confidently  replied — "  I  should 
say   the  train  which  left  London, 


seeing  that  it  travelled  ten  miles  an 
hour  faster  than  the  other." 

Ross  laughed,  and  told  Reid  to 
try  again,  but  the  latter  maintained 
that  he  was  right. 

"  Umph  !  "  remarked  Ross,  pre- 
paring to  mount  an  approaching 
tramcar,  "  now,  don't  you  think 
both  trains  would  be  the  same  dis- 
tance from  London  when  they 
met  ?  " 

And  when  Reid  thought  a  mo- 
ment and  saw  through  the  puzzle 
Ross  was  several  hundred  yards 
away. 

A  Wit  and  a  Magistrate. — An 
Irish  witness  was  being  examined 
as  to  his  knowledge  of  a  shooting 
affair. 

"  Did  you  see  the  shot  fired  ?  '* 
asked  the  magistrate. 

"  No,  sorr,  I  only  heard  it,"  was 
the  evasive  answer. 

"  That  evidence  is  not  satisfac- 
tory," replied  the  magistrate,  stern- 
ly, "  stand  down  !  " 

The  witness  proceeded  to  leave 
the  box,  and  directly  his  back  was 
turned  he  laughed  derisively. 

The  magistrate,  indignant  at  this 
contempt  of  court,  called  him  back, 
and  asked  him  how  he  dared  to 
laugh  in  court. 

.  "  Did    you    see    me   laugh,   yer 
honor  ?"  queried  the  offender. 

"  No,  sir,  but  I  heard  you,"  was 
irate  reply. 

"  That  evidence  is  not  satisfac- 
tory," said  Pat  quietly,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye. 

This  time  everybody  laughed 
except  the  magistrate. 
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under  a  GOLD  BOND  POLICY  more  effectively 
than  in  any  other  way. 
The 

Confederation    Life 

Association 

issues  policies  on  all  approved  plans  of  insurance, 
and  will  be  pleased  to  send  pamphlets  and  rates  on 
application. 

HON.   SIR  W.    P.    HOWLAND,    K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  President 

W.  H.  BEATTY,  W.  D.  MATTHEWS,  Vice-Presidents 

W.  C.  MACDONALD,  J.  K.  MACDONALD, 

Actuary.  Managing  Director. 

Head  Office    -    -    TORONTO. 
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Odd  Scotch    Pieces 

Our  stock  of  CELTIC  JEWELLERY  contains 
many  unusual  designs.  The  most  of  them  are 
miniature  reproductions  of  ancient  Scottish  orna- 
ments and  weapons  combined  and  adapted  for 
modern  use. 


Send  for  Celtic  Catalogue. 


WANLESS  «S  CO., 


ESTABLISHED 
1840. 


SCOTCH  JEWELLERS 

168  Yonge  St.,  TORONTO 


BEST    QUALITY 

COAL -WOOD 


THF/Zf 


COAL. 

\h£ad  off\c£ 

^  KINGS!  EAS"* 


AT  LOWEST  PRICES 


LIST  OF  OFFICES: 

3  KING  EAST 

413  YONGE  STREET 

793  YONGE  STREET 

576  QUEEN  STREET  WEST 

1362  QUEEN  STREET  WEST 

415  SFADINA  AVENUE 

362  QUEEN  STREET  EAST 

204  WELLESLEY  STREET 

ESPLANADE  EAST,  near  Berkeley  Street 

ESPLANADE  EAST,  foot  of  Church  Street 

BATHURST  STREET,  opposite  Front  Street 

PAPE  AVE.,  at  G.T.R.  Crossing 

YONGE  STREET,  at  C.P.R.  Crossing  ' 

LANSDOWNE  AVE.,  near  Dundas  Street 


< 


^ 


ELIAS  ROGERS  M 


LIMITED 
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ASSESSMENT     SYSTEM 

Sons  of  Scotland  Benevolent 

Association 


A  Benevolent,  Social  and  Fraternal  Association 


This  Society  was  organized  in  the  City  of  Toronto,  in  1876,  and  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1880,  and  regis- 
tered under  the  Insurance  Corporations  Act  of  1892. 

To  encourage  a  love  of  all  that  has  made  Scotland  great  and  honoured  among 
the  nations,  The  Sons  of  Scotland  Benevolent  Association  has  been  formed. 
The  objects  of  this  Association  are:  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  Scottish  music,  poetry, 
history  and  general  literature;  to  encourage  the  wearing  of  the  national  costume, 
and  the  practice  of  athletic  games,  sports  and  amusements;  to  promote  and  main- 
tain a  love  and  kindly  feeling  for  one  another,  and  to  provide  a  scheme  to  administer 
to  the  wants  of  the  destitute,  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  and  for  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
This  assistance  is  not  given  as  a  charity,  but  as  a  right,  founded  on  the  principles 
of  the  mutual  benefit  association. 

Membership  is  divided  into  two  classes,  "Active"  and  "Honorary."  Active 
members  are  those  who  have  the  privileges  of  the  Benefit  Fund.  Honorary  mem- 
bership may  be  conferred  by  a  Subordinate  Camp  on  worthy  persons  who  are  over 
fifty  years  or  who  have  failed  to  pass  the  Medical  Examination. 

RESERVE  FUND 

The  Reserve  is  the  money  remaining  to  the  credit  of  the  Beneficiary  Fund 
after  the  payment  of  death  claims,  and  provides  against  excessive  assessments  in 
any  one  year  as  well  as  an  absolute  guarantee  of  the  solvency  of  the  Association. 


1893 

$  1,090.50 

1898 

-   $  68,836.65 

1894 

8,763.68 

1899 

85,613.96 

1895 

16,955.91 

1900 

102,722.12 

1896 

32,489.47 

1901 

115,517.49 

1897 

52,638.60 

It  is  the  privilege  of  every  man  of  Scottish  birth  or  descent  to  be  a  candidate 
for  membership  in  this  flourishing  Association,  and  no  Scotchman  or  descendant  of 
a  Scotchman  should  be  without  the  protection  and  provision  which  the  Sons  of 
Scotland  Association  provides. 

The  Sons  of  Scotland  Benevolent  Association  is  a  Canadian  Institution. 

It  is  the  largest,  the  greatest  and  the  strongest  Scotch  organization  in  the 
world. 

IT  IS  SUBSTANTIAL,  SAFE  AND  STRONG 

Canada  has  the  honour  of  having  the  largest  Scottish  Association  ever  formed. 
The  S.O.S.  appeals  to  the  patriotism  and  good  sense  of  Scotchmen  in  Canada. 
Young  Scotchmen  are  especially  invited  to  join  the  Association,  it  being  par- 
ticularly suited  to  the  requirements  of  this  class. 


For  rates  and  all  necessary  information  apply  to — 

D.  HI.  ROBERTSON, 
ALEXANDER  FRJ\SEI(V  Graqd  Secretary, 

Gra^  Clyef.  Canada  Life  Building,  Toronto. 
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Books  of  Interest 


A  New  Book   by   HUGH  BLACK, 
author  of  * '  Friendship. ' ' 

WORK-(Ideal  Studies  in  Ideal 

Dress 
FRIENDSHIP 

Cloth,    Elegantly  Decorated,   Boxed 
Each,  $1.50  Net. 

NORMAN  DUNCAN 

THE  WAY  OF  THE   SEA 

Tales  of  the  Newfoundland  Fisher-Folk. 

Cloth,  $1.25 

EGERTON  R.  YOUNG 
ALGONQUIN  INDIAN  TALES 

Illustrated,  $1.25 

MARGARET  SANGSTER 
ELEANOR  LEE  Cloth,  $1.25 

AMY  LE  FEUVRE 
TWO  TRAMPS 

Illustrated,  cloth,  net,  75  cents 

NORMAN  MACLEAN 

DWELLERS  IN  THE  MIST       $1.25 

HECTOR   MacGREGOR 

THE  SOUTERS  LAMP  $1.25 

FRANCIS  CAMPBELL  SPAR  HAWK 
HONOR  D ALTON  $1  50 


Fleming  H.  Hevell  Company 

25=27  Richmond  St.  West 

(■Booksellers'  Row) 

TORONTO. 

Also  at  Chicago,  New  York,  London,Edinburg-h 


THE  IMRIE 

PRINTING     CO. 

LIMITED 

SUCCESSORS  TO 
IMRIE,  GRAHAM  AND  HARRAP,   LIMITED 


HIGH  CLASS 
PRINTERS 

Phone,    Main    514 
3  1    CHURCH    STREET 

TORONTO,    ONT. 


Good  0  ^ 
Printing 

can  be  had  at  all  times  from 


US  Mail  Job 
Printing  Co., 

Limited 

75  YORK  STREET 
TORONTO 


SCOTCH   TAILORING 


You  admire  a  smartly  dressed  business 
man,  not  only  because  it  indicates 
good  taste,  but  good  business  habits* 

Scotcb  tailoring 

Gives  you  the  best  value  for  your 
money  because  you  can  depend  on  a 
good  fit ;  and  il  you  wish  to  get  the 
worth  of  your  money  as  well,  select 
from  the  full  stock  of 

Scotcb  anb  English 

Tweeds  and  Suitings  of  every  kind  in 
the  store  of 

W.  J-  ROBERTSON 

flDercbant  bailor 

378  Yonge  St,      -      TORONTO 
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HOMESTEAD  REGULATIONS 

Any  even-numbered  section  of  Dominion  Lands  in  Manitoba  or  the 
North- West  Territories,  excepting  8  and  26,  which  has  not  been  homesteaded  or 
reserved  to  provide  wood  lots  for  settlers,  or  for  other  purposes,  may  be  home- 
steaded  upon  by  any  person  who  is  the  sole  head  of  a  family,  or  any  male  over 
18  years  of  age,  to  the  extent  of  one-quarter  section  of  160  acres,  more  or  less. 

ENTRY 

Entry  may  be  made  personally  at  the  local  land  office  for  the  district  in 
which  the  land  to  be  taken  is  situate,  or,  if  the  homesteader  desires,  he  may,  on 
application  to  the  Minister  of  Interior,  Ottawa,  the  Commissioner  of  Immigra- 
tion, Winnipeg,  or  the  Local  Agent  for  the  district  in  which  the  land  is  situate, 
receive  authority  for  some  one  to  make  entry  for  him.  A  fee  of  $10  is  charged 
for  a  homestead  entry. 

HOMESTEAD  DUTIES 

A  settler  who  has  been  granted  an  entry  for  a  homestead  is  required  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Dominion  Lands  Act  and  the  amendments  thereto  to  perform 
the  conditions  connected  therewith,  under  one  of  the  following  plans  : — 

(1)  At  least  six  months'  residence  upon  and  cultivation  of  the  land  in  each 
year  during  the  term  of  three  years. 

(2)  If  the  father  (or  mother,  if  the  father  is  deceased)  of  any  person  who 
is  eligible  to  make  a  homestead  entry  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  resides 
upon  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  the  land  entered  for  by  such  person  as  a  home- 
stead, the  requirements  of  this  Act  as  to  residence  prior  to  obtaining  patent  may 
be  satisfied  by  such  person  residing  with  the  father  or  mother. 

(3)  If  a  settler  has  obtained  a  patent  for  his  homestead  or  a  certificate  for 
the  issue  of  such  patent  countersigned  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  this  Act, 
and  has  obtained  entry  for  a  second  homestead,  the  requirements  of  this  Act  as 
to  residence  prior  to  obtaining  patent  may  be  satisfied  by  residence  upon  the 
first  homestead,  if  the  second  homestead  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  first  homestead. 
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(4)  If  the  settler  has  his  permanent  residence  upon  farming  land 
owned  by  him  in  the  vicinity  of  his  homestead,  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  as  to  residence  may  be  satisfied  by  residence  upon  the  said  land. 

The  term  "  vicinity  "  used  above  is  meant  to  indicate  the  same 
township  or  an  adjoining  or  cornering  township. 

A  settler  who  avails  himself  of  the  provisions  of  Clauses  (2)  (3)  or 
(4)  must  cultivate  30  acres  of  his  homestead,  or  substitute  20  head  of 
stock,  with  buildings  for  their  accommodation,  and  have  besides  80  acres 
substantially  fenced. 

Every  homesteader  who  fails  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  homestead  law  is  liable  to  have  his  entry  cancelled,  and  the  land 
may  be  again  thrown  open  for  entry. 

APPLICATION  FOR  PATENT 

Should  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  three  years,  before  the  Local  Agent, 
Sub-Agent  or  the  Homestead  Inspector.  Before  making  application 
for  patent  the  settler  must  give  six  months'  notice  in  writing  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Dominion  Lands  at  Ottawa  of  his  intention  to  do  so. 

INFORMATION 

Newly  arrived  immigrants  will  receive  at  the  Immigration  Office  at 
Winnipeg,  or  at  any  Dominion  Lands  Office  in  Manitoba  or  the  North- 
West  Territories  information  as  to  the  lands  that  are  open  for  entry 
nd  from  the  officers  in  charge,  free  of  expense,  advice  and  assistance  in, 
ecuring   lands   to   suit  them.      Full  information  respecting  the  land, 
timber,  coal  and  mineral  laws,  as  well  as  respecting  Dominion  Lands  in 
he  Railway  Belt  in  British  Columbia,  may  be  obtained  upon  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa  ;  the  Com- 
missioner   of  Immigration,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba  ;    or  to  any   of    the 
Dominion  Lands  Agents  in  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  Territories. 

JAMES  A.  SMART, 

Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior 


N.B.  In  addition  to  Free  Grant  Lands,  to  which  the  Regulations 
above  stated  refer,  thousands  of  acres  of  most  desirable  lands  are 
available  for  lease  or  purchase  from  Railroad  and  other  corporations 
and  private  firms  in  Western  Canada. 
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MILD  AND  EFFICACIOUS 


FEW  scenes  in  life  excite  the  sympathy  of 
men  more  readily  and  sincerely  than  a 
woman  suffering  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  ill-health.  Too  often  has  the  depressing 
spectacle  to  be  witnessed,  and  one  feels  how 
heavy  the  burden  of  life  has  been  made  for 
many  women.  Yet  a  sadder  picture  still  is 
that  of  a  man  struggling  with  the  ravages  of 
disease,  broken  down  physically,  the  wreck  of 
what  he  ought  to  be — the  very  embodiment  of 
wretchedness.  For  man  is  endowed  with 
greater  strength  than  woman,  receiving  a 
glorious  heritage  from  his  Maker,  which  has 
been  entrusted  to  him  to  husband,  develop 
and  maintain.  Moreover,  man  is  the  bread- 
winner on  whose  broad  shoulders  falls  naturally 
the  care  of  woman  and  child  and  to  whom 
health  is  not  only  a  priceless  blessing,  but  a 
prime  necessity.  It  were  wicked  in  woman  to 
allow  her  health  to  vanish,  in  man  indifference 
to  his  health  were  criminal.  Man  may  traffic 
in  his  own  property  ;  in  his  health,  never. 

Why  should  man  or  woman  suffer  from  that 
all  but  prevalent  trouble  indigestion  ?  The 
stomach  is  easily  kept  in  order  and  no  medicine 
exists  to-day  which  is  as  good  a  corrective  and 
cure  as  Dr.  Parmelee's  Vegetable 
Pills,  for  the  digestive  organs.  They  are 
composed  of  extracts  from  roots,  herbs,  dande- 
lion and  mandrake,  etc. ,  which  are  noted  in 
the  medical  world  for  specific  virtues.  The 
combination  of  these  specifics  gives  virtue  and 
value  to  Dr.  Parmelee's  Pills.  They 
are  not  merely  a  speedy  and  easy  purgative, 
but  also  a  medicine,  purifying  the  blood,  regu- 
lating the  secretions,  reviving  the  organs, 
strengthening  the  nerves,  and  giving  a  decid- 
edly healthy  tone  to  the  whole  system.  These 
are  virtues  which  can  be  claimed  for  no  ordin- 
ary medicine.  You  get  run  down  ;  your  skin 
reveals  the  fact  to  every  one  who  looks  into 
your  face.  Dr.  Parmelee's  Vege- 
table Pills  reach  the  blood  and  by  purify- 
ing it,  the  dryness,  the  scaliness,  the  pimples, 
all  the  unsightliness  disappears  from  the  face 
and  a  healthy  hue  is  restored  to  the  skin. 
What  can  be  more  unattractive  than  the  sallow, 
cadaverous  appearance  caused  by  dyspepsia. 
The  physical  machine  is  out  of  gear,  irritation 


intervenes  and  life  is  made  miserable  to  every- 
one who  comes  in  contact  with  the  person 
afflicted.  But  an  easy  remedy  is  at  hand  at  a 
moderate  cost.  It  is  Dr.  Parmelee's 
Vegetable  Pills.  By  aiding  digestion 
the  dyspeptic  becomes  a  well  man,  fills  out  in 
bone  and  sinew,  and  impatience  and  irritability 
are  changed   to   good   nature  and  longevity. 

Dr.  Parmelee's  Vegetable   Pills 

are  prepared  with  the  utmost  care,  to  suit  use 
in  every  clime  and  country  and  can  be  carried 
about  on  the  person  wherever  one  travels. 
They  are  easily  taken,  being  perfectly  coated, 
and  agreeable  to  the  most  delicate  palate. 

DISORDERED  LIVER-Mr.  G.  Har- 
ris, Bridgewater,  N.S.,  writes: — "I  am 
pleased  to  recommend  Parmelee's  Pills 
above  all  others.  For  the  past  five  years  I 
could  get  no  relief  for  the  pains  in  my  side  and 
disordered  liver.  I  tried  several  kinds  of  Pills 
but  found  no  relief  until  I  started  to  take  Par- 
melee's  Pills." 

SMALL  BUT  NONE  BETTER— Mr. 
Samuel  W.  Taylor,  Rockland  Station,  N.B., 
writes  : — "  Having  an  attack  of  Liver  Trouble 
and  indigestion,  as  I  had  several  times  in  the 
past,  I  decided  to  try  Parmelee's  Pills, 
and  I  find  them  to  be  the  best  I  have  ever 
used.  They  give  relief  which  has  a  more  last- 
ing effect  than  any  medicine  I  have  used,  and 
they  are  easy  to  take,  the  pill  and  dose  being 
small,  and  I  believe  them  to  be  the  best  medi- 
cine for  Liver  Trouble  that  is  to  be  found." 

Mr.  John  A.  Beam,  Waterloo,  Ont., 
says  : — "  I  never  used  any  medicine  that  can 
equal  Parmelee's  Pills  for  Dyspepsia  or 
Liver  and  Kidney  Complaints.  The  relief 
experienced  was  wonderful." 

Mr.  John  Hawes,  Carlisle,  writes : — 
"  Parmelee's  Pills  give  excellent  satis- 
faction to  my  customers.  One  young  man  to 
whom  I  sold  a  box  when  very  ill  told  me  that 
they  fixed  him  up  and  made  him  feel  like  him- 
self again." 

THE  BEST  PILL— Mr.  Wm.  Vander- 
voort,  Sydney  Crossing,  Ont.,  writes  : — 
"  We  have  been  using  Parmelee's  Pills, 
and  find  them  by  far  the  best  pills  we  have 
ever  used." 


Northrop  &  Lyman  Co.,  Limited 

TORONTO. 
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